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HERODOTUS 


THE SECOND BOOK, ENTITLED EUTERPE 


Herodotus, early Greck historian, generally regarded as the father of 
history, was born at Halicarnassus, Asia Minor, 490 B.C. During his 
youth the great uprising agaist the Persians was started. He spent maiy 
years touring Egypt, Babylon, and Greece, and his knowledge of the 
persons with whom he had been able to come in contact with made tt 
possible for the lifelike descriptions tn his history. His history is an 
account of the great wictory of the Greeks over the Persians. Hts style 
is harmonious and his praise by modern writers is great. He dicd in 
420 BC. 

1. On the death of Cyrus, Cambyses his son by Cassandané 
daughter of Pharnaspes took the kingdom. Cassandané had died in 
the lifetime of Cyrus, who had made a great mourning for her at 
her death, and had commanded all the subjects of his empire to ob- 
serve the like. Cambyses, the son of this lady and of Cyrus, re- 
garding the Ionian and Aolian Greeks as vassals of his father, took 
them with him in his expedition against Egypt’ among the other na- 
tions which owned his sway. 

2. Now the Egyptians, before the reign of their king Psam- 
metichus, believed themselves to be the most ancient of mankind.’ 
Since Psammetichus, however, made an attempt to discover who were 
actually the primitive race, they have been of opinion that while they 
surpass all other nations, the Phrygians surpass themin antiquity. This 
king, finding it impossible to make out by dint of inquiry what men were 
the most ancient, contrived the following method of discovery :—He took 
two children of the common sort, and gave them over to a herdsman 
to bring up in his folds, strictly charging him to let no one utter a 
word in their presence, but to keep them in a sequestered cottage, 
and from time to time introduce goats to their apartment, see that 
they got their fill of milk, and in all other respects look after them. 
His object herein was to know, after the indistinct babblings of in- 
fancy were over, what word they would first articulate. It happened 
as he had anticipated. The herdsman obeyed his orders for two years, 


* The date of the expedition of Cambyses against Egypt cannot be fixed 
with absolute certainty. 3c. 525, which is the date ordinarily received, 
is, on the whole, the most probable. 

* This affectation of extreme antiquity is strongly put by Plato in his 
Timeus (p. 22, B), where the Greek nation is taxed by the Egyptians with 
being in its infancy as compared with them. The Egyptian claims to a 
high relative antiquity had, no doubt, a solid basis ot truth. 
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and at the end of that time, on his one day opening the door of 
their room and going in, the children both ran up to him with out- 
stretched arms, and distinctly said “Becos.” When this first hap- 
pened the herdsman took no notice; but afterward when he observed, 
on coming often to see after them, that the word was constantly in 
their mouths, he informed his lord, and by his command brought the 
children into his presence. Psammetichus then himself heard them 
say the word, upon which he proceeded to make inquiry what people 
there was who called anything “becos,” and hereupon he learned 
that “becos” was the Phrygian name for bread. In consideration of 
this circumstance the Egyptians yielded their claims, and admitted the 
greater antiquity of the Phrygians. 

3. That these were the real facts I learned at Memphis from the 
priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, among other foolish tales, relate 
that Psammetichus had the children brought up by women whose 
tongues he had previously cut out; but the priests said their bringing 
up was such as I have stated above. I got much other information 
also from conversation with these priests while I was at Memphis, 
and I even went to Heliopolis and to Thebes,” expressly to try whether 
the priests of those places would agree in their accounts with the 
priests at Memphis. The Heliopolitans have the reputation of being 
the best skilled in history of all the Egyptians.” What they told me 
concerning their religion it is not my intention to repeat, except the 
wames of their deities, which I believe all men know equally. If I 
relate anything else concerning these matters, it will only be when 
compelled to do so by the course of my narrative.’ 

4. Now with regard to mere human matters, the accounts which 
they gave, and in which all agreed, were the following. The Egyp- 
tians, they said, were the first to discover the solar year, and to por- 
tion out its course into twelve parts. They obtained this knowledge 
from the stars. (To my mind they contrive their year much more 
cleverly than the Greeks, for these last every other year intercalate a 
whole month, but the Egyptians, dividing the year into twelve months 
of thirty days each, add every year a space of five days besides, 


*The name of Thebes is almost always written in the plural by the 
Greeks and Romans—®n3a:, Thebe—but Pliny writes, “Thebe portarum 
centum nobilis fama.” [This splendid city was for centuries the capital 
of Egypt. It was sacked by Asurbanipal (Sardanapalus s.c. 663.) Re- 
ferred to in O, T. (Nahum iii. 8) as No-Amon.—E.H.B.] 

* Heliopolis (“City of the Sun’) was the great seat of learning, and 
the university of Egypt. 

*For instances of the reserve which Herodotus here promises, see 
chapters 45, 46, 47, 48, 61, 62, 65, 81, 132, 170, and 171. The secrecy in 
matters of religion, which was no doubt enjoined upon Herodotus by the 
Egyptian priests, did not seem strange to a Greek, who was accustomed 
to it in the “mysteries” of his own countrymen, 

* Vide supra, i. 32, and note ad loc. 
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whereby the circuit of the seasons is made to return with uniform- 
ity.) The Egyptians, they went on to affirm, first brought into use 
the names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks adopted from them; 
and first erected altars, images, and temples to the gods; and also 
first engraved upon stone the figures of animals. In most of these 
cases they proved to me that what they said was true. And they told 
me that the first man* who ruled over Egypt was Mén, and that in his 
time all Egypt, except the Thebaic canton, was a marsh,’ none of the 
Jand below lake Mceris then showing itself above the surface of the 
water. This is a distance of seven days’ sail from the sea up the 
river. 

5. What they said of their country seemed to me very reasonable. 
For any one who sees Egypt, without having heard a word about 
it before, must perceive, if he has only common powers of observa- 
tion, that the Egypt to which the Greeks go in their ships is an ac- 
quired country, the gift of the river.” The same is true of the land 
above the lake, to the distance of three days’ voyage, concerning 
which the Egyptians say nothing, but which is exactly the same kind 
of country. 

The following is the general character of the region. In the first 
place, on approaching it by sea, when you are still a day's sail from 
the land, if you let down a sounding-line you will bring up mud, and 
find yourself in eleven fathoms’ water, which shows that the soil 
washed down by the stream extends to that distance. 

6. The length of the country along shore, according to the bounds 
that we assign to Egypt, namely from the Plinthinétic gulf* to lake 
Serbonis, which extends along the base of Mount Casius, is sixty 
scheenes.” The nations whose territories are scanty measure them by 
the fathom; those whose bounds are less confined, by the furlong; 


*This at once proves they intercalated the quarter day, making their 
year to consist of 36514 days, without which the seasons could not returr 
to the same periods. The fact of Herodotus not understanding their 
a of intercalation does not argue that the Egyptians were ignorant 
of it. 

According to the chronological tables of the Egyptians the gods were 
represented to have reigned first, and after them Menes; and the same 
is found recorded in the Turin Papyrus of Kings, as well as in Manetho 
and other writers, Menes (or Mena), perhaps a legendary figure. Some 
give his date as 3300 3.c., others much earlier.—E. H. B. 

* Note, besides the improbability of such a change, the fact that Menes 
was the reputed founder of Memphis, which is far to the north of this lake; 
and that Busiris, near the coast {the reputed burial-place of Osiris), Buto, 
Pelusium, and other towns of the Delta, were admitted by the Egyptians 
to be of the earliest date. * Vide infra, ch. 10. 

* Plinthiné was a town near the Lake Mareotis. 

*The real length of the coast from the Bay of Plinthiné at Taposiris, 
or at Plinthiné, even to the eastern end of the Lake Serbonis, is by the 
shore little more than 300 English miles. 
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those who have an ample territory, by the parasang; but if men have 
a country which is very vast, they measure it by the schceene. Now 
the length of the parasang is thirty furlongs,* but the schcene, which 
is an Egyptian measure, is sixty furlongs.’ Thus the coast-line of 
Egypt would extend a length of three thousand six hundred furlongs. 

7. From the coast inland as far as Heliopolis the breadth of Egypt 
is considerable, the country is flat, without springs, and full of 
swamps. ‘The length of the route from the sea up to Heliopolis is 
almost exactly the same as that of the road which runs from the altar 
of the twelve gods at Athens* to the temple of Olympian Jove at 
Pisa.’ If a person made a calculation he would find but a very little 
difference between the two routes, not more than about fifteen fur- 
longs; for the road from Athens to Pisa falls short of fifteen hun- 
dred furlongs by exactly fifteen, whereas the distance of Heliopolis 
from the sea is just the round number.’ 

8. As one proceeds beyond Heliopolis’ up the country, Egypt be- 
comes narrow, the Arabian range of hills, which has a direction from 
north to south, shutting it in upon the one side, and the Libyan range 
upon the other. The former ridge runs on without a break, and 
stretches away to the sea called the Erythrean; it contains the 
and this is the point where it ceases its first direction, and bends away 
quarries’ whence the stone was cut for the pyramids of Memphis: 
in the manner above indicated.” In its greatest length from east to 


*See note on Book v. ch. 53. 

* This would be more than 36,000 English feet, or nearly 7 miles. The 
Greek oxotvos, “rope,” is the same word which signifies rush, of which 
ropes are still made in Egypt and in other countries. 

* Heliopolis stood on the edge of the desert, about 444 miles to the E. 
of the apex of the Delta; but the alluvial land of the Delta extended 5 
miles farther to the eastward of that city. 

* The altar of the twelve gods at Athens stood in the Forum, and seems 
to have served, like the gilt pillar (mslliartum aureum) in the Forum at 
Rome, as a central point from which to measure distances. 

* This mention of Pisa is curious, considering that it had been destroyed 
so long before (B.c. 572) by the Eleans (Pausan. vi. xxii. § 2), and that it 
had certainly not been rebuilt by the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
Probably Herodotus intends Olympia itself rather than the ancient town, 
which was six stades distant. 

*Fifteen hundred furlongs (stades), about equal to 173 English miles. 

*The site of Heliopolis is still marked by the massive walls that sur- 
rounded it, and by a granite obelisk bearing the name of Osirtasen J. of 
the 12th dynasty, dating about 3900 years ago. It was one of two that 
stood before the entrance to the temple of the Sun. (The Biblical “ON,” 
Gen. xli. 45; in Jeremiah called Bettashemesh (“house of the sun”): 
Hastings, Dict. of Bible, s. v. ON—E. H. B. 

* The quarries from which the stone for the casing of the pyramids was 
taken are in that part of the modern El-Mokuttum range of hills called by 
Strabo the “Trojan mountain,” and now Gebel Masarah or Toora Masarah, 
from the two villages below them on the Nile. 

*That is towards the Ervthrean Sea, or Arabian Gulf. 
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west it is, as I have been informed, a distance of two months’ jour- 
ney; towards the extreme east its skirts produce frankincense. Such 
are the chief features of this range. On the Libyan side, the other 
ridge whereon the pyramids stand, is rocky and covered with sand; 
its direction is the same as that of the Arabian ridge in the first part 
of its course. Above Heliopolis, then, there is no great breadth of 
territory for such a country as Egypt, but during four days’ sail 
Egypt is narrow;* the valley between the two ranges is a level plain, 
and seemed to me to be, at the narrowest point, not more than two 
hundred furlongs across the Arabian to the Libyan hills. Above this 
point Egypt again widens. 

9, From Heliopolis to Thebes is nine days’ sail up the river; the 
distance is eighty-one schcenes, or 4860 furlongs.’ If we now put to- 
gether the several measurements of the country we shall find that the 
distance along shore is, as I stated above, 3,600 furlongs, and the 
distance from the sea inland to Thebes 6,120 furlongs. Further, it is 
a distance of eighteen hundred furlongs from Thebes to the place 
called Elephantiné. 

10. The greater portion of the country above described seemed to 
me to be, as the priests declared, a tract gained by the inhabitants. 
For the whole region above Memphis, lying between the two ranges 
of hills that have been spoken of, appeared evidently to have formed 
at one time a gulf of the sea. It resembles (to compare small things 
with great) the parts about Ilium and Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the 
plain of the Mzander.’ In all these regions the land has been formed 
by rivers, whereof the greatest is not to compare for size with any 
one of the five mouths of the Nile. I could mention other rivers also, 
far inferior to the Nile in magnitude, that have effected very great 
changes. Among these not the least is the Acheloiis, which, after 
passing through Acarnania, empties itself into the sea opposite the 
islands called Echinades,° and has already joined one-half of them to 
the continent. 


*That is, from Heliopolis southward; and he says it becomes broader 
again beyond that point. His 200 stadia are about 2244 to 23 miles. 

*The nine days sail, which Herodotus reckons at 4860 stadia, would 
give about 552 Eng. miles; but the distance is only about 421, even 
following the course of the river. 

*In some of these places the gain of the land upon the sea has been very 
great. This is particularly the case at the mouth of the Mzander, where 
i hag plain has advanced in the historic times a distance of 12 or 

miles. 

‘This signifies the natural branches of the Nile; and when seven are 
reckoned, they include the two artificial ones. 

*These islands, which still bear the same name among the educated 
or consist of two clusters, linked together by the barren and rugged 

etala, 

*That the Achelotis in ancient times formed fresh land at ite mosth 
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11. In Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a long and narrow 
guif running inland from the sea called the Erythrzan,’ of which I 
will here set down the dimensions. Starting from its innermost re- 
cess, and using a row-boat, you take forty days to reach the open 
main, while you may cross the gulf at its widest part in the space of 
half a day. In this sea there is an ebb and flow of the tide every day.’ 
My opinion is, that Egypt was formerly very much such a gulf as 
this—one gulf penetrated from the sea that washes Egypt on the 
north, and extended itself towards Ethiopa; another entered from 
the southern ocean, and stretched toward Syria; the two gulfs ran 
into the land so as almost to meet each other, and left between them 
only a very narrow tract of country. Now if the Nile should choose 
to divert his waters from their present bed into this Arabian gulf, 
what is there to hinder it from being filled up by the stream within, 
at the utmost, twenty thousand years? For my part, I think it would 
be filled in half the time. How then should not a gulf, even of much 
greater size, have been filled up in the ages that passed before I 
was born, by a river that is at once so large and so given to work- 
ing changes? 

12. Thus I give credit to those from whom I received this account 
of Egypt, and am myself, moreover, strongly of the same opinion, 
since | remarked that the country projects into the sea further than 
the neighboring shores, and I observed that there were shells upon 
the hills, and that salt exuded from the soil to such an extent as even 
to injure the pyramids; and I noticed also that there is but a single 
hill in all Egypt where sand is found,* namely, the hill above Mem- 
phis; and further, I found the country to bear no resemblance either 
to its borderland Arabia, or to Libya’—nay, nor even to Syria, which 
forms the seaboard of Arabia; but whereas the soil of Libya is, we 
know, sandy and of a reddish hue, and that of Arabia and Syria in- 
clines to stone and clay, Egypt has a soil that is black and crumbly, as 
being alluvial and formed of the deposits brought down by the river 
from Ethiopia. 
with very great rapidity is certain, from the testimony of various writers 
besides Herodotus. 

+The Greeks generally did not give the name Erythrean, or Red Sea, 
to the Arabian Gulf, but to all that part of the Indian Ocean reaching from 
the Persian Gulf to India (as in ii. 102; and iv. 39). It was also applied 
to the Persian Gulf (i. 1, 180, 189), and Herodotus sometimes gives it to 
the Arabian Gulf, and even the western branch between Mount Sinai and 
Egypt (it. 158). 

* Herodotus is perfectly right in speaking of the tide in this gulf. At 
Suez it is from 5 to 6 feet, but much less to the southward. 

* The Mediterranean, called by the Arabs “the White Sea” as well as 
“the North Sea.” 

“The only mountain where sand abounds is certainly the African range. 

*It is perfectly true that neither in soil nor climate is Europe like any 
other country. The soil is, as Herodotus says, “black and crumbly.” 
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13. One fact which I learned of the priests is to me a strong evi- 
dence of the origin of the country. They said that when Meeris was 
king, the Nile overflowed all Egypt below Memphis, as soon as it 
rose so little as eight cubits. Now Merris had not been dead 900 
years at the time when I heard this of the priests;’ yet at the present 
day, unless the river rise sixteen, or, at the very least, fifteen cubits, 
it does not overflow the lands. It seems to me, therefore, that if the 
land goes on rising and growing at this rate, the Egyptians who 
dwell below lake Meeris, in the Delta (as it is called) and elsewhere, 
will one day, by the stoppage of the inundations, suffer permanently 
the fate for which they told me they expected would some time or 
other befall the Greeks. On hearing that the whole land of Greece 
is watered by rain from heaven, and not, like their own, inundated 
by rivers, they observed—‘“Some day the Greeks will be disappointed 
of their grand hope, and then they will be wretchedly hungry ;” which 
was as much as to say, “If God shall some day see fit not to grant the 
Greeks rain, but shall afflict them with a long drought, the Greeks 
will be swept away by a famine, since they have nothing to rely on 
but rain from Jove, and have no other resource for water.” 

14. And certes, in thus speaking of the Greeks the Egyptians say 
nothing but what is true. But now let me tell the Egyptians how the 
case stands with themselves. If, as I said before, the country below 
Memphis, which is the land that is always rising, continues to in- 
crease in height at the rate at which it has risen in times gone by, how 
will it be possible for the inhabitants of that region to avoid hunger, 
when they will certainly have no rain,’ and the river will not be 
able to overflow their corn-lands? At present, it must be confessed, 
they obtain the fruits of the field with less trouble than any other 


The deposit of the Nile, when left on a rock and dried by the sun, resembles 
pottery in its appearance and by its fracture, from the silica it contains; 
but as long as it retains its moisture it has the appearance of clay, from 
its slimy and tenacious quality. It varies according to circumstances, 
sometimes being mixed with sand, but it is generally of a black color, and 
Egypt is said to have been called hence “black,” from the prevailing 
character of its soil. 

*This would make the date of Meris about 1355 n.c.; but it neither 
agrees with the age of Amun-m-he III. of the Labyrinth, nor of Thothmes 
III. The Meeris, however from whom these dates are concluded, appears 
to have been Menophres, whose era was so remarkable, and was fixed as 
the Sothic period, 3.c. 1322, which happened about 900 years before 
Herodotus’ visit, only falling short of that sum by 33 years. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by Meeris he would refer to that king who was so remarkable 
for his attention to the levels of the Nile, shown by his making the lake 
called after him. 

2In Upper Egypt showers only occur about five or six times in the year, 
but every fifteen or twenty years heavy rain falls there, which will account 
for the deep ravines cut in the valleys of the Theban hills, about the 
Tombs of the Kings; in Lower Egypt rain is more frequent; and in 
Alexandria it is as abundant in winter as in the south of Europe, 
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people in the world, the rest of the Egyptians included, since they 
have no need to break up the ground with the plow, nor to use the 
hoe, nor to do any of the work which the rest of mankind find neces- 
sary if they are to get a crop; but the husbandman waits till the 
river has of its own accord spread itself over the fields and with- 
drawn again to its bed, and then sows his plot of ground, and after 
sowing turns his swine into it—the swine tread in the corn’—after 
which he has only to await the harvest. The swine serve him also to 
thrash the grain,’ which is then carried to the garner. 

15. If then we choose to adopt the views of the Ionians concern- 
ing Egypt, we must come to the conclusion that the Egyptians had 
formerly no country at all. For the Ionians say that nothing is really 
Egypt® but the Delta, which extends along shore from the Watch- 
tower of Perseus,‘ as it is called, to the Pelusiac Salt-pans, a dis- 
of forty schcenes, and stretches inland as far as the city of Cer- 
casorus, where the Nile divides into the two streams which reach the 
sea at Pelusium and Candbus respectively. The rest of what is ac- 
counted Egypt belongs, they say, either to Arabia or Libya. But the 
Delta, as the Egyptians affirm, and as I myself am persuaded, is 
formed of the deposits of the river, and has only recently, if I may 
use the expression, come to light. If, then, they had formerly no 
territory at all, how came they to be so extravagant as to fancy them- 
selves the most ancient race in the world? Surely there was no need 
of their making the experiment with the children to see what lan- 
guage they would first speak. But in truth I do not believe that the 
Egyptians came into being at the same time with the Delta, as the 
Ionians call it; I think they have always existed ever since the human 
race began; as the Jand went on increasing, part of the population 
came down into the new country, part remained in their old settle- 
ments. In ancient times the Thebais bore the name of Egypt, a dis- 
trict of which the entire circumference is but 6,120 furlongs. 

16. If, then, my judgment on these matters be right, the Ionians 
are mistaken in what they say of Egypt. If, on the contrary, it is 


*Plutarch, Alian, and Pliny mention this custom of treading in the 
grain “with pigs’ in Egypt; but no instance occurs of it in the tombs, 
though goats are sometimes so represented in the paintings. It is indeed 
ae probable that pigs were turned in upon the land to eat up the weeds 
and roots. 

7 The paintings show that oxen were commonly used to tread out the 
grain from the ear at harvest-time, and occasionally, though rarely, asses 
were so employed; but pigs not being sufficiently heavy for the purpose, 
are not likely to have been substituted for oxen. 

There is no appearance of the name “Egypt” on the ancient monu- 
ments, where the country is called “Chemi.” Egypt is said to have been 
called originally Aetia, andt the Nile Aetos and Siris. Upper Egypt, or 
the ‘Thebgid, has even been confounded with, and called, Ethiopia. 

*This*tower stood to the W. of the Canopic mouth. 
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they who are right, then I undertake to show that neither the Jonians 
nor any of the other Greeks know how to count. For they all say 
that the earth is divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Libya, 
whereas they ought to add a fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, since 
they do not include it either in Asia or Libya.” For is it not their 
theory that the Nile separates Asia from Libya? As the Nile, 
therefore, splits in two at the apex of the Delta, the Delta itself must 
be a separate country, not contained in either Asia or Libya. 

17. Here I take my leave of the opinions of the Ionians, and pro- 
ceed to deliver my own sentiments on these subjects. I consider 
Egypt to be the whole country inhabited by the Egyptians, just as 
Cilicia is the tract occupied by the Cilicians, and Assyria that pos- 
sessed by the Assyrians. And I regard the only proper boundary- 
line between Libya and Asia to be that which is marked out by the 
Egyptian frontier. For if we take the boundary-line commonly re- 
ceived by the Greeks,’ we must regard Egypt as divided, along its 
whole length from Elephantiné and the Cataracts to Cercasorus, into 
two parts, each belonging to a different portion of the world, one to 
Asia, the other to Libya; since the Nile divides Egypt in two from 
the Cataracts to the sea, running as far as the city of Cercasorus in 
a single stream, but at that point separating into three branches, 
whereof the one which bends eastward is called the Pelusiac mouth, 
and that which slants to the west, the Canobic. Meanwhile the 
straight course of the stream, which comes down from the upper 
country and meets the apex of the Delta, continues on, dividing the 
Delta down the middle, and empties itself into the sea by a mouth, 
which is as celebrated, and carries as large a body of water, as most 
of the others, the mouth called the Sebennytic. Besides these there 
are two other mouths which run out of the Sebennytic called respec- 
tively the Saitic and the Mendesian. The Bolbitine mouth, and the 
Bucolic, are not natural branches, but channels made by excavation. 

18, My judgment as to the extent of Egvpt is confirmed by an 
oracle delivered at the shrine of Ammon, of which I had no knowl- 
edge of all until after I had formed my opinion. It happened that 
the people of the cities Marea’ and Apis, who live in the part of 
Egypt that borders on Libya, took a dislike to the religion usages 
of the country concerning sacrificial animals, and wished no longer to 
be restricted from eating the flesh of cows. So, as they believed 

*Though Egypt really belongs to the continent of Africa, the inhabi- 
tants were certainly of Asiatic origin. 

* That is, the course of the Nile. 

*The town of Marea stood near the lake to which it gave the name 
Mareotis. It was celebrated for the wine produced in its vicinity. 

*Though oxen were lawful food to the Egyptians, cows and heifers 


were forbidden to be killed, either for the altar or the table, being con- 
secrated (not as Herodotus states, ch. 41, to Isis, but as Strabo says) to 
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themselves to be Libyans and not Egyptians, they sent to the shrine 
to say that, having nothing in common with the Egyptians, neither 
inhabiting the Delta nor using the Egyptian tongue, they claimed to 
be allowed to eat whatever they pleased. Their request, however, was 
refused by the god, who declared in reply that Egypt was the entire 
tract of country which the Nile overspreads and irrigates, and the 
Egyptians were the people who lived below Elephantiné,” and drank 
the waters of that river. 

19. So said the oracle. Now the Nile, when it overflows, floods 
not only the Delta, but also the tracts of country on both sides the 
stream which are thought to belong to Libya and Arabia, in some 
places reaching to the extent of two days’ journey from its banks, 
in some even exceeding that distance, but in others falling short of it. 

Concerning the nature of the river, I was not able to gain any in- 
formation either from priests or from others. I was particularly 
anxious to learn from them why the Nile, at the commencement of 
the summer solstice, begins to rise,” and continues to increase for a 
hundred days—and why, as soon as that number is past, it forthwith 
retires and contracts its stream, continuing low during the whole of 
the winter until the summer solstice comes round again. On none of 
these points could I obtain any explanation from the inhabitants,’ 
though I made every inquiry, wishing to know what was commonly 
reported—they could neither tell me what species of virtue the Nile 
has which makes it so opposite in its nature to all others streams, nor 
why, unlike every other river, it gives forth no breezes‘ from its sur- 
face. 

20. Some of the Greeks, however, wishing to get a reputation for 
cleverness, have offered explanations of the phenomena of the river, 
for which they have accounted in three different ways. Two of these 
I do not think it worth while to speak of, further than simply to 


Athor, who was represented under the form of a spotted cow, and to whose 
temple at Atarbechis, “the city of Athor,” as Herodotus afterwards 
shows, the bodies of those that died were carried (ch. 41). 

*Syene and Elephantiné were the real frontier of Egypt on the S.; 
Egypt aa “from the tower (Migdol) of Syene” to the sea (Ezek. 
xxix. 10). 

* Herodotus was surprised that the Nile should rise in the summer 
solstice and become low in winter. In the latitude of Memphis it begins 
to rise at the end of June, about the 10th of August it attains to the height 
requisite for cutting the canals and admitting it into the interior of the 
plain; and it is generally at its highest about the end of September. This 
makes from 92 to 100 days, as Herodotus states. 

* The cause of the inundation is the water that falls during the rainy 
season in Abyssinia; and the range of the tropical rains extends even as 
far N. as latitude 17° 43’, 

* If this signifies that breezes are not generated by, and do not rise from, 
the Nile, it is true; but not if it means that a current of air does not blow 
up the valley. 
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mention what they are. One pretends that the Etesian winds’ cause 
the rise of the river by preventing the Nile-water from running off 
into the sea. But in the first place it has often happened, when the 
Etesian winds did not blow, that the Nile has risen according to its 
usual wont; and further, if the Etesian winds produced the effect, 
the other rivers which flow in a direction opposite to those winds 
ought to present the same phenomena as the Nile, and the more so as 
they are all smaller streams, and have a weaker current. But these 
rivers, of which there are many both in Syria’ and Libya, are entirely 
unlike the Nile in this respect. 

21. The second opinion is even more unscientific than the one just 
mentioned, and also, if I may so say, more marvelous. It is that the 
Nile acts so strangely, because it flows from the ocean, and that 
the ocean flows all round the earth.’ 

22. The third explanation, which is very much more plausible 
shan either of the others, is positively the furtherest from the truth; 
for there is really nothing in what it says, any more than in the other 
theories. It is, that the inundation of the Nile is caused by the 
melted snow, running, as it does, from the hottest regions of the 
Ethiopia, into Egypt, how is it possible that it can be formed of 
melting of snows.* Now, as the Nile flows out of Libya,’ through 
world into cooler countries? Many are the proofs whereby any one 
capable of reasoning on the subject may be convinced that it is most 
unlikely this should be the case. The first and strongest argument is 
furnished by the winds, which always blow hot from these regions. 
The second is, that rain and frost are unknown there. Now when- 


*The annual N.W. winds blow from the Mediterranean during the 
inundation; but they are not the cause of the rise of the Nile, though they 
help in a small degree to impede its course northwards. For the navigation 
of the river they are invaluable. 

*It is possible to justify this statement, which at first sight seems untrue, 
by considering that the direction of the Etesian winds was north-westerly 
rather than north. This was natural, as they are caused by the rush of 
the air from the Mediterranean and Atgean, to fill up the vacuum caused 
by the rarefaction of the atmosphere over the desert lands in the neighbor- 
hood of the sea. 

* That the Nile flowed from the ocean, and that the ocean flowed all 
round the earth, were certainly opinions of Hecateus. It is probable, 
therefore, that his account of the inundation is here intended. 

*This was the opinion of Anaxagoras, as well as of his pupil Euripides 
and others. Herodotus is wrong in supposing snow could not be found on 
mountains in the hot climate of Africa; perpetual snow is not confined 
to certain latitudes; and ancient and modern discoveries prove that it is 
found in the ranges S. of Abyssinia. 

* That is, from Central Africa. 

* Herodotus was not aware of the rainy season in Sennar and the S.S. 
W. of Abyssinia, nor did he know of the Abyssinian snow. 
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ever snow falls, it must of necessity rain within five days;* so that, 
if there were snow, there must be rain also in those parts. Thirdly, 
it is certain that the natives of the country are black with the heat, 
that the kites and the swallows remain there the whole year, and that 
the cranes, when they fly from the rigors of a Scythian winter, flock 
thither to pass the cold season If then, in the country whence the 
Nile has its source, or in that through which it flows, there fell ever 
so little snow, it is absolutely impossible that any of these circum- 
stances could take place. 

23. As for the writer who attributes the phenomenon to the 
ocean,’ his account is involved in such obscurity, that it is impossible 
to disprove it by argument. For my part I know of no river called 
Ocean, and I think that Homer, or one of the earlier poets, invented 
the name, and introduced it into his poetry. 

24. Perhaps, after censuring all the opinions that have been put 
forward on this obscure subject, one ought to propose some theory 
of one’s own. I will therefore proceed to explain what I think to be 
the reason of the Nile’s swelling in the summer time. During the 
winter, the sun is driven out of his usual course by the storms, and 
removes to the upper parts of Libya. This is the whole secret in 
the fewest possible words; for it stands to reason that the country 
to which the Sun-god approaches the nearest, and which he passes 
most directly over, will be scantest of water, and that there the 
streams which feed the rivers will shrink the most. 

25. To explain, however, more at length, the case is this. The 
sun, in his passage across the upper parts of Libya, affects them in 
the following way. As the air in those regions is constantly clear, 
and the country warm through the absence of cold winds, the sun 
in his passage across them acts upon them exactly as he is wont to 
act elsewhere in summer, where his path is in the middle of heaven 
—that is, he attracts the water. After attracting it, he again repels 
it into the upper regions, where the winds lay hold of it, scatter it, 
and reduce it to vapor, whence it naturally enough comes to pass 
that the winds which blow from this quarter—the south and south- 
west—are of all winds the most rainy. And my own opinion is that 
the sun does not get rid of all the water which he draws year by 
year from the Nile, but retains some about him. When the winter 

*T have found nothing in any writer, ancient or modern, to confirm, 
or so much as to explain, this assertion. In some parts of England there 
is a saying, that “three days of white frost are sure to bring rain.” 

*Cranes and other wading birds are found in the winter, in Upper 
Egypt, but far more in Ethiopia. Kites remain all the winter, and 
swallows also, though in small numbers, even at Thebes. The swallow 
was always the harbinger of spring, as in Greece and the rest of Europe. 

* The person to whom Herodotus alludes is Hecateus. He mentions it 
also as an opinion of the Greeks of Pontus, that the ocean flowed round 
the whole earth (B. iv. ch. 8). 
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begins to soften, the sun goes back again to his old place in the 
middle of the heaven, and proceeds to attract water equally from all 
countries. Till then the other rivers run big, from the quantity of 
rain-water which they bring down from countries where so much 
inoisture falls that all the land is cut into gullies; but in summer, when 
the showers fail, and the sun attracts their water, they become low. 
The Nile, on the contrary, not deriving any of its bulk from rains, 
and being in winter subject to the attraction of the sun, naturally 
runs at that season, unlike all other streams, with a less burthen of 
water than in the summer time. For in summer it is exposed to at- 
traction equally with all other rivers, but in winter it suffers alone. 
The sun, therefore, I regard as the sole cause of the phenomenon. 

26. It is the sun also, in my opinion, which, by heating the space 
through which it passes, makes the air in Egypt so dry. There is 
thus perpetual summer in the upper parts of Libya. Were the posi- 
tion of the heavenly regions reversed, so that the place where now 
the north wind and the winter have their dwelling became the station 
of the south wind and of the noonday, while, on the other hand, the 
station of the south wind became that of the north, the consequence 
would be that the sun, driven from the mid-heaven by the winter 
and the northern gales, would betake himself to the upper parts of 
Europe, as he now does to those of Libya, and then I believe his 
passage across Europe would affect the Ister exactly as the Nile is af- 
fected at the present day. 

27. And with respect to the fact that no breeze blows from the 
Nile, I am of opinion that no wind is likely to arise in very hot 
countries, for breezes love to blow from some cold quarter. 

28. Let us leave these things, however, to their natural course, to 
continue as they are and have been from the beginning. With re- 
gard to the sources of the Nile," I have found no one among all 
those with whom I have conversed, whether Egyptians, Libyans, or 
Greeks,” who professed to have any knowledge, except a single per- 
son. He was the scribe’ who kept the register of the sacred treas- 


*The sources of the great eastern branch of the Nile have long been 
discovered. They were first visited by the Portuguese Jesuit, Father 
Lobo, and afterwards by Bruce. Herodotus affirms that of all the persons 
he had consulted, none pretended to give him any information about the 
sources, except a scribe of the sacred treasury of Minerva at Sais, who said 
it rose from a certain abyss beneath two pointed hills between Syene and 
Elephantiné. This is an important passage in his narrative, as it involves 
the question of his having visited the Thebaid. 

This was one of the great problems of antiquity, as of later times. 

*The scribes had different offices and grades. The sacred scribes held 
a high post in the priesthood; and the royal scribes were the king’s sons 
and military men of rank. There were also ordinary scribes or notarics, 
who were conveyances, wrote letters on business, settled accounts, and 
performed different offices in the market. 
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ures of Minerva in the city of Sais, and he did not seem to me to be 
in earnest when he said that he knew them perfectly well. His story 
was as follows:—‘“Between Syéné, a city of the Thebais, and Ele- 
phantiné, there are” (he said) “two hills with sharp conical tops; the 
name of the one is Crophi, of the other, Mophi. Midway between 
them are the fountains of the Nile, fountains which it is impossible 
to fathom. Half the water runs northward into Egypt, half to the 
south towards Ethiopia.” The fountains were known to be un- 
fathomable, he declared, because Psammetichus, an Egyptian king, 
had made trial of them. He had caused a rope to be made, many 
thousand fathoms in length, and had sounded the fountain with it, 
but could find no bottom. By this the scribe gave me to understand, 
if there was any truth at all in what he said, that in this fountain 
there are certain strong eddies, and a regurgitation, owing to the force 
wherewith the water dashes against the mountains, and hence a 
sounding-line cannot be got to reach the bottom of the spring. 

29. No other information on this head could I obtain from any 
quarter. All that I succeeded in learning further of the more dis- 
tant portions of the Nile, by ascending myself as high as Elephantiné, 
and making inquiries concerning the parts beyond, was the follow- 
ing:—As one advances beyond Elephantiné, the land rises." Hence 
it is necessary in this part of the river to attach a rope to the boat on 
each side, as men harness an ox, and so proceed on the journey. If 
the rope snaps, the vessel is borne away down stream by the force 
of the current. The navigation continues the same for four days, the 
river winding greatly, like the Mzander," and the distance traversed 
amounting to twelve schcenes. Here you come upon a smooth and 
level plain, where the Nile flows in two branches, round an island 
called Tachompso.’ The country above Elephantiné is inhabited by 
the Ethiopians, who possess one-half of this island, the Egyptians oc- 
cupying the other. Above the island there is a great lake, the shores 
of which are inhabited by Ethiopian nomads; after passing it, you 
come again to the stream of the Nile, which runs into the lake. Here 
you land, and travel for forty days along the banks of the river, since 
it is impossible to proceed further in a boat on account of the sharp 
peaks which jut out from the water, and the sunken rocks which 


*This fact should have convinced Herodotus of the improbability of the 
story of the river flowing southwards into Ethiopia, That boats are obliged 
to be dragged by ropes in order to pass the rapids is true; and in performing 
this arduous duty great skill and agility are required. 

*The windings of the Mzander are perhaps at the present day still 
more remarkable than they were anciently, owing to the growth of the 
alluvial plain through which it flows. 

* The distances given by Herodotus are 4 days through the district of 
Dodecascheenus to Tachompso Isle, then 40 days by land, then 12 days by 
boat to Meroé; altogether 56 days. 
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abound in that part of the stream. When you have passed this por- 
tion of the river in the space of forty days, you go on board another 
boat and proceed by water for twelve days more, at the end of which 
time you reach a great city called Meroé, which is said to be the cap- 
ital of the other Ethiopians. The only gods worshipped by the in- 
habitants are Jupiter and Bacchus, to whom great honors are paid. 
There is an oracle of Jupiter in the city, which directs the warlike 
expeditions of the Ethiopians; when it commands they go to war, 
and in whatever direction it bids them march, thither straightway 
they carry their arms. 

30. On leaving this city, and again mounting the stream, in the 
same space of time which it took you to reach the capital from Ele- 
phantiné, you come to the Deserters,’ who bear the name of Asmuch, 
This work, translated into our language, means “the men who stand 
on the left hand of the king,”* These Deserters are Egyptians of 
the warrior caste, who, to the number of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand, went over to the Ethiopians in the reign of king Psammetichus, 
The cause of their desertion was the following:—Three garrisons 
were maintained in Egypt, at that time,’ one in the city of Elephan- 
tiné against the Ethiopians, another in the Pelusiac Daphne, against 
the Syrians and Arabians, and a third, against the Libyans, in Marea. 
(The very same posts are to this day occupied by the Persians, whose 
forces are in garrison both in Daphnz and in Elephantiné.) Now it 
happened, that on one occasion the garrisons were not relieved during 


*Amun and Osiris answered to Jupiter and Bacchus; and both the 
Amun of Thebes and the ram-headed Nou (or Kneph) were worshipped 
in Ethiopia. But it is this last diety to whom Herodotus alludes. (See 
Prof. W. Flinders Petrie, Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, chap. 
iv. “The Egyptian Mythology.”—E. H. B.) 

* The influence of the priests at Moroé, through the belief that they 
spoke the commands of the Diety, is more fully shown by Strabo and 
Diodorus, who say it was their custom to send to the king, when it pleased 
them, and order him to put an end to himself, in obedience, to the will 
of the oracle imparted to them; and to such a degree had they contrived 
to enslave the understanding of those princes by superstitious fears, that 
they were obeyed without opposition. At length a king, called Ergamenes, 
a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, dared to disobey their orders, 
and having entered “the golden chapel” with his soldiers, caused them 
to be put to death in his stead, and abolished the custom. ; 

*The descendants of the 240,000 deserters from Psammetichus lived, 
according to Herodotus, 4 months’ journey above Elephantiné (ch. 31), 
from which Meroé stood half-way. ; :; 

‘Diodorus says that the reason of the Egyptian troops deserting from 
Psammetichus was his having placed them in the left wing, while the right 
was given to the strangers in his army, which is not only more probable 
than the reason assigned by Herodotus, but is strongly confirmed by the 
discovery of an inscription in Nubia, written apparently by the Greeks 
who accompanied Psammetichus when in pursuit of the deserters. 

*It was always the custom of the Egyptians to have a garrison sta- 
tioned, as Herodotus states, on the frontier. 


~ 
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the space of three years; the soldiers, therefore, at the end of that 
time, consulted together, and having determined by common consent 
to revolt, marched away towards Ethiopia. Psammetichus, informed 
of the movement, set out in pursuit, and coming up with them, be- 
sought them with many words not to desert the gods of their coun- 
try, nor abandon their wives and children. “Nay, but,” said one of 
the deserters with an unseemly gesture, “wherever we go, we are 
sure enough of finding wives and children.” Arrived in Ethiopia, 
they placed themselves at the disposal of the king. In return, he 
made them a present of a tract of land which belonged to certain 
Ethiopians with whom he was at feud, bidding them expel the in- 
habitants and take possession of their territory. From the time that 
this settlement was formed, their acquaintance with Egyptian man- 
ners has tended to civilize the Ethiopians.’ 

31. Thus the course of the Nile is known, not only throughout 
Egypt, but to the extent of four months’ journey either by land or 
water above the Egyptian boundary; for on calculation it will be 
found that it takes that length of time to travel from Elephantiné 
to the country of the Deserters. There the direction of the river 
is from west to east. Beyond, no one has any certain knowledge 
of its course, since the country is uninhabited by reason of the ex- 
cessive heat. 

32. I did hear, indeed, what I will now relate, from certain natives 
of Cyréné. Once upon a time, they said, they were on a visit to the 
oracular shrine of Ammon,* when it chanced that in the course oi 
conversation with Etearchus, the Ammonian king, the talk fell upon 
the Nile, how that its sources were unknown to all men. Etearchus 
upon this mentioned that some Nasamonians had once come to his 
court, and when asked if they could give any information concern- 
ing the uninhabited parts of Libya, had told the following tale, 
(The Nasamonians are a Libyan race who occupy the Syrtis, and 
a tract of no great size towards the east.*) They said there had 
grown up among them some wild young men, the sons of certain 
chiefs, who, when they came to man’s estate, indulged in all manner 
of extravagancies, and among other things drew lots for five of their 
number to go and explore the desert parts of Libya, and try if they 
could not penetrate further than any had done previously. The coast 
of Libya along the sea which washes it to the north, throughout its 


*This would be a strong argument, if required, against the notion of 
civilization having come from the Ethiopians to Egypt; but the monu- 
ments prove beyond all question that the Ethiopians borrowed from Egyp: 
their religion and their habits of civilization. 

*This only applies to the white river, or western branch of the Nile 

* This was the modern Oasis of See-wah (Siwah), where remains of 
the temple are still seen. The oracle long continued in great repute. 

‘Vide infra, iv. 172, 173. 
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entire length from Egypt to Cape Soloeis,’ which is its furthest point, 
is inhabited by Libyans of many distinct tribes who possess the whole 
tract except certain portions which belong to the Phcenicians and the 
Greeks." Above the coast-line and the country inhabited by the 
maritime tribes, Libya is full of wild beasts; while beyond the wild 
beast region there is a tract which is wholly sand, very scant of water, 
and utterly and entirely a desert. The young men therefore, dis- 
patched on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful supply of 
water and provisions, traveled at first through the inhabited region, 
passing which they came to the wild beast tract, whence they finally 
entered upon the desert, which they proceeded to cross in a direction 
from east to west. After journeying for many days over a wide ex- 
tent of sand, they came at last to a plain where they observed trees 
growing; approaching them, and seeing fruit on them, they proceeded 
to gather it. While they were thus engaged, there came upon them 
some dwarfish men,’ under the middle height, who seized them and 
carried them off. The Nasamonians could not understand a word of 
their language, nor had they any acquaintance with the language of 
the Nasamonians. They were led across extensive marshes, and 
finally came to a town, where all the men were of the height of their 
conductors, and black-complexioned. A great river flowed by the 
town,‘ running from west to east, and containing crocodiles. 

33. Here let me dismiss Etearchus the Ammonian, and his story, 
only adding that (according to the Cyrenzans) he declared that the 
Nasamonians got safe back to their country, and that the men whose 
city they had reached were a nation of sorcerers. With due respect 
to the river which ran by their town, Etearchus conjectured it to be 
the Nile; and reason favors that view. For the Nile certainly flows 
out of Libya, dividing it down the middle, and as I conceive, judging 
the unknown from the known, rises at the same distance from its 
mouth as the Ister.° This latter river has its source in the country 
of the Celts near the city Pyréné, and runs through the middle of 
Europe, dividing it into two portions. The Celts live beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, and border on the Cynesians,’ who dwell at the 


*Cape Spartcl, near Tangier. ~ 
*That is, the Cyrenaica, and the possessions of the Phcenicians and 
Carthaginians, or more properly the Poni, on the N. and W. coasts. 
*Men of diminutive size really exist in Africa, but the Nasamones 
obably only knew of some by report. The pigmies are mentioned by 
Homer (Il. tii, 6) and others, and often represented on Greek vasto. 
*It seems not improbable that we have here a mention of the river 
Niger, and of the ancient representative of the modern city of Timbuctoo. 
* Herodotus does not intend any exact correspondency between the Nile 
and the Danube. He is only speaking of the comparative length of the 
two streams, and conjectures that they are equal in this respect. 
* The Cynesians are mentioned again in iv. 49 as Cynotes, They are a 
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extreme west of Europe, Thus the Ister flows through the whole of 
Europe before it finally empties itself into the Euxine at Istria,’ one 
of the colonies of the Milesians. 

34. Now as this river flows through regions that are inhabited, 
its course is perfectly well known; but of the sources of the Nile no 
one can give any account, since Libya, the country through which it 
passes, is desert and without inhabitants. As far as it was possible 
to get information by inquiry, I have given a description of the 
stream. It enters Egypt from the parts beyond. Egypt lies almost 
exactly opposite the mountainous portion of Cilcia,” whence a 
lightly-equipped traveler may reach Sindpé on the Euxine in five 
days by the direct route.? Sindpé lies opposite the place where the 
Ister falls into the sea* My opinion therefore is that the Nile, as 
it traverses the whole of Libya, is of equal length with the Ister. 
And here I take my leave of this subject. 

35. Concerning Egypt itself I shall extend my remarks to a great 
length, because there is no country that possesses so many wonders,’ 
nor any that has such a number of works which defy description. 
Not only is the climate different from that of the rest of the world, 
and the rivers unlike any other rivers, but the people also, in most of 
their manners and customs, exactly reverse the common practice of 


nation of whom nothing is known but their abode from very ancient 
times at the extreme S.W. of Europe. 

1T{ the Danube in the time of Herodotus entered the Euxine at Istria, 
it must have changed its course very greatly since he wrote. 

? Cilicia was divided into two portions, the eastern, or “Cilicia campes- 
tris,” and the western, or “Cilicia aspera.” Egypt does not really lie 
“opposite’—that is, in the same longitude with—the latter region. It 
rather faces Pamphylia, but Herodotus gives all Africa, as far as the 
Lesser Syrtis, too easterly a position. 

* Supra, i. 72, sub fin. 

*This of course is neither true, nor near the truth; and it is difficult 
to make out in what sense Herodotus meant to assert it. Perhaps he 
attached no very distinct geographical meaning to the word “opposite.” 

* By this statement Herodotus prepares his readers for what he is about 
to relate; but the desire to tell of the wonders in which it differed from all 
other countries led Herodotus to indulge in his love of antithesis, so that 
in some cases he confines to one sex what was done by both (a singular 
instance being noted down by him as an invariable custom), and in others 
he has indulged in the marvelous at a sacrifice of truth. If, however, 
Herodotus had told us that the Egyptian women enjoyed greater liberty, 
confidence, and consideration than under the hareem system of the Greeks 
and Persians (Book i, ch. 136), he would have been fully justified, for the 
treatment of women in Egypt was far better than in Greece. In many 
cases where Herodotus tells improbable tales, they are on the authority 
of others, or mere hearsay, reports, for which he at once declares himself 
not responsible, and he justly pleads that his history was not only a relation 
of fasts, but the result of an “loropia,” or “inquiry,” in which all he 

d was ascerted, 
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mankind. The women attend the markets* and trade, while the men 
sits at home at the loom;? and here, while the rest of the world works 
the woof up the warf, the Egyptians work it down; the women like 
wise carry burdens upon their shoulders, while the men carry them 
upon their heads. They eat their food out of doors in the street,’ 
but retire for private purposes to their houses, giving as a reason 
that what is unseemly, but necessary, ought to be done in secret, but 
what has nothing unseemly about it, should be done openly. A woman 
cannot serve the priestly office,” either for god or goddess, but men 
are priests to both; sons need not support their parents unless they 
choose, but daughters must, whether they choose or no.’ 

36. In other countries the priests have long hair, in Egypt their 
heads are shaven;° elsewhere it is customary, in mourning, for near 
relations to cut their hair close: the Egyptians, who wear no hair at 
any other time, when they lose a relative, let their beards and the 
hair of their heads grow long. All other men pass their lives sep- 
arate from animals, the Egyptians have animals always living with 
them;' others make barley and wheat their food; it is a disgrace to 
do so in Egypt,’ where the grain they live on is spelt, which some 


+The market-place was originally outside the walls, generally in an open 
space, beneath what was afterwards the citadel or the acropolis. 

* The ancients generally seem to have believed the charge of effeminacy 
brought by Herodotus against the Egyptians, 

*That they sometimes ate in the street is not to be doubted; but this 
was only the poorer class, as in other parts of ancient and modern Europe, 
and could not be mentioned in contradistinction to a Greek custom. The 
Egyptians generally dined at a small round table, having one leg (similar 
to the monopodium), at which one or more persons sat, and they ate with 
their fingers like the Greeks and the modern Arabs. Several dishes were 
placed upon the table, and before eating it was their custom to say grace. 

‘Though men held the priesthood in Egypt, as in other countries, 
women were not excluded from certain important duties in the temples, 
as Herodotus also shows (chs. 54, 56); the queens made offerings with the 
kings; and the monuments, as well as Diodorus, show that an order of 
women, chosen from the principal families, were employed in the service 
of the gods. 

“Of the daughters being forced to support their parents instead of the 
sons, it is difficult to decide; but the improbability of the custom is glaring. 
It is the son on whom the duty fell of providing for the services in honor 
of his deceased parent; and the law of debt mentioned by Herodotus 
(in ch. 136) contradicts his assertion here. 

*The custom of shaving the head as well as beard was not confined to 
the priests in Egypt, it was general among all classes; and all the men 
wore wigs or caps fitting close to their heads, except some of the poorest 
class. The custom of allowing the hair to grow in mourning was not 
confined to Egypt. : ; 

* Their living with animals not only contradicts a previous assertion of 
their eating in the streets, but is contrary to fact. ; 

* Their considering it a “disgrace” to live on wheat and barley is equally 
extravagant. 
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call zea. Dough they knead with their feet; but they mix mud, and 
even take up dirt, with their hands. They are the only people in 
the world—they at least, and such as have learned the practice from 
them—who use circumcision. Their men wear two garments apiece, 
their women but one.” They put on the rings and fasten the ropes 
to sails inside;* others put them outside. When they write’ or cal- 
culate, instead of going, like the Greeks, from left to right, they 
move their hands from right to left; and they insist, notwithstand, 
that it is they who go to the right, and the Greeks who go to the left. 
They have two quite different kinds of writing, one of which is called 
sacred, the other common. 

37. They are religious to excess, far beyond any other race of 
men,‘ and use the following ceremonies:—They drink out of brazen 
cups, which they scour every day: there is no exception to this prac- 
tice. They wear linen garments, which they are specially careful to 
have always fresh washed.° They practise circumcision for the sake 
of cleanliness, considering it better to be cleanly than comely. The 
priests shave their whole body every other day, that no lice or other 
impure thing may adhere to them when they are engaged in the 
service of the gods. Their dress is entirely of linen,’ and their 


+The men having two dresses, and the women one, gives an erronous 
impression. The usual dress of men was a long upper robe and a short 
kilt beneath it, the former being laid aside when at work; while women 
had only the long robe. When an extra upper garment was worn over 
these the men had three, the women two; so that, instead of limiting the 
latter to one, he should have given to men always one more garment 
than the women. 

7The ancient custom of fastening the braces and sheets of the sails 
to rings within the gunwale fully agrees with that still adopted in the Nile 
boats. 

* The Egyptians wrote from right to left in hieratic and demotic (or 
enchorial), which are the two modes of writing here mentioned. The Greeks 
also in old times wrote from right to left, like the Phoenicians, from whom 
they borrowed their alphabet. This seems the natural mode of writing; 
for though we have always been accustomed to write from left to right, 
we invariably use our pencil, in shading a drawing, from right to left, in 
spite of all our previous habit. 

* The extreme religious views of the Egyptians became at length a gross 
superstition, and were naturally a subject for ridicule and contempt. 

* This, he says, is the universal custom without exception; but we not 
only know that Joseph had a silver drinking-cup (Gen. xliv. 2, 5), but the 
sculptures inlaid with a colored composition resembling enamel, or with 
precious stones. That persons who couldn’t afford cups of more costly 
materials should have been contented with those of bronze is very probable, 

* Their attention to cleanliness was very remarkable, as is shown by their 
shaving the head and beard, and removing the hair from the whole body, 
by their frequent ablutions, and by the strict rules instituted to ensure it. 

"The dress of the priests consisted, as Herodotus states, of linen (ch. 
81); but he does not say they were confined (as some have supposed) to 
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shoes of the papyrus plant: it is not lawful for them to wear either 
dress or shoes of any other material. They bathe twice every day in 
cold water, and twice each night; besides which they observe, so to 
speak, thousands of ceremonies. They enjoy, however, not a few ad- 
vantage.” They consume none of their own property, and are at 
no expense for anything ;* but every day bread is baked for them of 
the sacred corn, and a plentiful supply of beef and of goose’s flesh 
is assigned to each, and also a portion of wine made from the grape.’ 
Fish they are not allowed to eat; and beans,—which none of the 
Egyptians ever sow, or eat, if they come up of their own accord, 
either raw or boiled’—the priests will not even endure to look on, 
since they consider it an unclean kind of pulse. Instead of a single 
priest, each god has the attendance of a college, at the head of which 


a single robe; and whether walking abroad, or officiating in the temple, 
they were permitted to have more than one garment. The high priest 
styled Sem always wore a leopard-skin placed over the linen dress as his 
costume of office. The fine texture of the Egyptian linen is fully proved 
by its transparency, as represented in the paintings, and by the statements 
of ancient writers, sacred (Gen. xli. 42; and 2 Chron. i. 16) as well as 
profane. ; ; 

*Their sandals were made of the papyrus, an inferior quality being of 
matted palm leaves: and they either slept on a simple skin stretched 
on the ground, or on a wicker bed, made of palm-branches, 

* The greatest of these was the paramount influence they exercised over 
the spiritual, and consequently over the temporal, concerns of the whole 
community, which was secured to them through their superior knowledge, 
by the dependence of all classes on them for the instruction they chose to 
impart, and by their exclusive right of possessing all the secrets of religion 
which were thought to place them far above the rest of mankind. Nor 
did their power over an individual cease with his life; it would even reach 
him after death; and their veto could prevent his being buried in his 
tomb, and consign his name to lasting infamy. 

* They were exempt from taxes, and were provided with a daily allow- 
ance of meat, corn, and wine; and when Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, 
took all the land of the Egyptians in lieu of corn (Gen. xivii, 20, 22), the 
land of the priests was exempt, and the tax of the fifth part of the produce 
was not levied upon it. 

“Herodotus is quite right in saying they were allowed to drink wine, 
and the assertion of Plutarch that the kings (who were also of the priestly 
caste) were not permitted to drink it before the reign of Psammetichus is 
contradicted by the authority of the Bible (Gen. xi. 10, 13), and the sculptures, 

* Though fish were so generally eaten by the rest of the Egyptians, they 
were forbidden to the priests. The principal food of the priests was beef 
and goose, and the gazelle, ibex, oryx, and wild-fowl were not forbidden: 
but they “abstained from most sorts of pulse, from mutton, and swine’s 
flesh (and in their more solemn purifications they even excluded salt from 
their meals.” Garlick, lecks, onions, lentils, peas, and ahove all beans, are 
caid to have been excluded from the tables of the priests. 

* Diodorus is more correct when he say. that some only of the Egyptians 
abstained from beans, and it may be doubted if they grew in Egypt without 
being sown. The custom of forbidding beans to the priests was borrowed 
trom Egypt by Pythagoras. 
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is a chief priest;* when one of these dies, his son is appointed in his 
room, 

38. Male kine are reckoned to belong to Epaphus,” and are there- 
fore tested in the following manner:—One of the priests appointed 
for the purpose searches to see if there is a single black hair on the 
whole body, since in that case the beast is unclean. He examines him 
all over, standing on his legs, and again laid upon his back; after 
which he takes the tongue out of his mouth, to see if it be clean in 
respect of the prescribed marks (what they are I will mention else- 
where’) ; he also inspects the hairs of the tail, to observe if they grow 
naturally. If the aniinal is pronounced clean in all these various 
points, the priest marks him by twisting a piece of papyrus round his 
horns, and attaching thereto some sealing-clay, which he then stamps 
with his own signet-ring.* After this the beast is led away; and it is 
forbidden, under the penalty of death, to sacrifice an animal which 
has not been marked in this way. 

39. The following is their manner of sacrifice:—They lead the 
victim, marked with their signet, to the altar where they are about 
to offer it, and setting the wood alight, pour a libation of wine upon 
the altar in front of the victim, and at the same time invoke the god. 
Then they slay the animal, and cutting off his head, proceed to flay 
the body. Next they take the head, and heaping imprecations on it, 
if there is a market-place and a body of Greek traders in the city, 
they carry it there and sell it instantly; if, however, there are no 
Greeks among them, they throw the head into the river. The impre- 
cation is to this effect:—They pray that if any evil is impending 
either over those who sacrifice, or over universal Egypt, it may be 
made to fall upon that head. These practices, the imprecations upon 
the heads, and the libations of wine, prevail all over Egypt, and ex- 
tend to victims of all sorts; and hence the Egyptians will never eat 
the head of any animal. 

40. The disemboweling and burning are, however, different in dif- 
ferent sacrifices. I will mention the mode in use with respect to the 
goddess whom they regard as the greatest, and honor with the chief- 


*This is fully confirmed by the sculptures. 

*Epaphus, Herodotus says (in ch. 153), is the Greek name of Apis. 

* Perhaps we have here, as in vii. 213, a promise that is unfulfilled. 

“The sanction given for sacrificing a bull was by a papyrus band tied 
by the priest round the horns, which he stamped with his signet on sealing- 
clay. Documents sealed with fine clay and impressed with a signet are 
very common; but the exact symbols impressed on it by the priest on this 
occasion are not known. 

* Herodotus here evidently alludes to Isis, as he shows in chs. 59, 61, 
where he speaks of her féte at Busiris; but he afterwards confounds her 
with Athor (ch. 41.) This is excusable in the historian, as the attributes 
of those two goddesses are often so closely connected that it is difficult to 
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est festival. When they have flayed their steer they pray, and when 
their prayer is ended they take the paunch of the animal out entire, 
leaving the intestines and the fat inside the body; they then cut off 
the legs, the ends of the loins, the shoulders, and the neck; and having 
so done, they fill the body of the steer with clean bread, honey, 
raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatics.’ Thus filled, 
they burn the body, pouring over it great quantities of oil. Before of- 
fering the sacrifice they fast, and while the bodies of the victims are 
being consumed they beat themselves. Afterwards, when they have 
concluded this part of the ceremony, they have the other part of 
the victim served up to them for a repast. 

41. The male kine, therefore, if clean, and the male calves, are 
used for sacrifices by the Egyptians universally; but the females they 
are not allowed to sacrifice,’ since they are sacred to Isis. The 
statue of this goddess has the form of a woman but with horns like 
a cow, resembling thus the Greek representations of Io; and the 
Egyptians, one and all, venerate cows much more highly than any 
other animal. This is the reason why no native of Egypt, whether 
man or woman, will give a Greek a kiss,’ or use the knife of a Greek, 
or his spit, or his cauldron, or taste the flesh of an ox, known to 
be pure, if it has been cut with a Greek knife. When kine die, the 
following is the manner of the sepulcher:—The females are thrown 
into the river; the males are buried in the suburbs of the towns, 
with one or both of their horns appearing above the surface of the 
ground to mark the place. When the bodies are decayed, a boat 
comes, at an appointed time, from the island called Prosopitis,’— 
which is a portion of the Delta, nine schcenes in circumference,—and 
calls at the several cities in turn to collect the bones of the oxen. 
Pros6pitis is a district containing several cities; the name of that 
from which the boats come is Atarbéchis.° Venus has a temple there 


distinguish them in the sculptures, unless their names are specified. (In 
the Book of the Dead, Hathor is identified with Isis—E. H. B. 

1 The custom of filling the body with cakes and various things, and then 
burning it all, calls to mind the Jewish burnt offering (Levit. viii. 25, 26). 

7In order to prevent the breed of cattle from being diminished: but 
some mysterious reason being assigned for it, the people were led to re- 
spect an ordinance which might not otherwise have been attended to. 
This was the general system, and the reason of many things being held 
sacred may be attributed to a necessary precaution. ; 

*The Egyptians considered all foreigners unclean, with whom they 
would not eat, and particularly the Greeks, “The Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians” 
(Gen. xliii, 32). ; 

‘The island was between the Canopic and Sebennytic branches, at the 
fork, and on the west side of the apex of the Delta. It was there that the 
‘Satie pr wets songs de against the Persians, were 

esei B.c. 460-458. ucyd, 1. _ ; 
: Phne being the Venus of Egypt, Atarbechis was translated Aphrodito- 
polis, 
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of much sanctity. Great numbers of men go forth from this city 
and proceed to the other towns, where they dig up the bones, which 
they take away with them and bury together in one place. The 
Same practice prevails with respect to the interment of all other 
cattle—the law so determining; they do not slaughter any of them. 

42. Such Egyptians as possess a temple of the Theban Jove, or 
live in the Thebaic canton, offer no sheep in sacrifice,” but only goats; 
for the Egyptians do not all worship the same gods,* excepting Isis 
and Osiris, the latter of whom they say is the Grecian Bacchus. 
Those, on the contrary, who possess a temple dedicated to Mendes,* 
or belong to the Mendesian canton, abstain from offering goats, and 
sacrifice sheep instead. The Thebans, and such as imitate them in 
their practice, give the following account of the origin of the cus- 
tom :—“Hercules,” they say, “wished of all things to see Jove, but 
Jove did not choose to be seen of him. At length, when Hercules 
persisted, Jove hit on a device—to flay a ram, and, cutting off his 
head, hold the head before him, and cover himself with the fleece. 
In this guise he showed himself to Hercules.” Therefore the Egyp- 
tians give their statues of Jupiter the face of a ram;* and from them 
the practice has passed to the Ammonians, who are a joint colony 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians, speaking a language between the two; 
hence also, in my opinion, the latter people took their name of Am- 
monians, since the Egyptians name for Jupiter is Amun. Such, then, 
is the reason why the Thebans do not sacrifice rams, but consider 
them sacred animals. Upon one day in the year, however, at the 
festival of Jupiter, they slay a, single ram, and stripping off the 
fleece, cover with it the statue of that god, as he once covered him- 
self, and then bring up to the statue of Jove an image of Hercules. 
When this has been done, the whole assembly beat their breasts in 
mourning for the ram, and afterwards bury him in a holy sepulcher. 

43, The account which I received of this Hercules makes him one 
of the twelve gods. Of the other Hercules, with whom the Greeks 
are familiar, I could hear nothing in any part of Egypt. That the 


+ Sheep are never represented on the altar, or slaughtered for the table, 
at Thebes, though they were kept there for their wool. 

2 Though each city had its presiding deity, many others of neighboring 
and of distant towns were also admitted to its temples as contemplar gods, 
and none were positively excluded except some local divinities, and certain 
animals, whose sanctity was confined to particular places. 

2 The mounds of Ashmoun, on the canal leading to Menzaleh, mark the 
site of Mendes. The Greeks considered Pan to be both Mendes and Khem. 

*The god Noum (Nou, Noub, or Nef), with a ram’s head, answered to 
tS aa Ges) [See Renouf, Lectures on Egyptian religion (1879), p. 
199.— . B. 

* The Egyptian Hercules was the abstract idea of divine power, and it is 
not therefore surprising that Herodotus could learn nothing of the Greek 
Hercules, who was a hero unknown in Egypt. 
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Greeks, however (those I mean who gave the son of Amphitryon 
that name), took the name’ from the Egyptians, and not the Egyp- 
tians from the Greeks,’ is I think clearly proved, among other argu- 
ments, by the fact that both the parents, of Hercules, Amphitryon as 
well as Alcména, were of Egyptian origin. Again, the Egyptians 
disclaim all knowledge of the names of Neptune and the Diosciri, 
and do not include them in the number of their gods; but had they 
adopted the name of any god from the Greeks, these would have been 
the likeliest to obtain notice, since the Egyptians, as I am well con- 
vinced, practised navigation at that time, and the Greeks also were 
some of them mariners, so that they would have been more likely to 
know the names of these gods than that of Hercules. But the Egyp- 
tian Hercules is one of their ancient gods. Seventeen thousand 
years before the reign of Amasis, the twelve gods were, they affirm, 
produced from the eight; and of these twelve, Hercules is one. 

44. In the wish to get the best information that I could on these 
matters, I made a voyage to Tyre in Phcenicia, hearing there was a 
temple of Hercules at that place, very highly venerated. I visited 
the temple, and found it richly adorned with a number of offerings, 
among which were two pillars, one cf pure gold, the other of emer- 
ald,’ shining with great brilliancy at night. In a conversation which 
I held with the priests, I inquired how long their temple had been 
built, and found by their answer that they, too, differed from the 
Greeks. They said that the temple was built at the same time that 
the city was founded, and that the foundation of the city took place 
two thousand three hundred years ago. In Tyre I remarked another 
temple where the same god was worshipped as the Thasian Her- 
cules. So I went on to Thasos’, where I found a temple of Hercules 
which had been built by the Phoenicians who colonized that island 
when they sailed in search of Europe. Even this was five genera- 
tions earlier than the time when Hercules, son of Amphitryon, was 


1 Herodotus, who derived his knowledge of the Egyptian religion from 
the professional interpreters, seems to have regarded the word “Hercules” 
as Egyptian. It is scarcely necessary to say that no Egyptian god has a 
name from which that of Hercules can by any possibility have been formed. 

* The tendency of the Greeks to claim an indigenous origin for the deities 
they borrowed from strangers, and to substitute physical for abstract 
beings, readily led them to invent the story of Hercules, and every dignus 
windice nodus was cut by the interposition of his marvelous strength. 

* The temple of Hercules at Tyre was very ancient, and, according to 
Herodotus, as old as the city itself, or 2300 years before his time, i.c., about 
2755 3c. Hercules presided over it under the title of Melbarth, or Melek- 
Kartha, “king” (lord) of the city. 

“It was probably of glass, which is known to have been made in Egypt 
at least 3800 years ago, having been found bearing the name of a Pharaoh 
of the 18th dynasty. ; 

*Thasos, which still retains its name *s a small island off the Thracian 
coast, 
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born in Greece. These researches show plainly that there is an 
ancient God Hercules; and my own opinion is, that those Greeks 
act most wisely who build and maintain two temples of Hercules, in 
the one of which the Herculgs worshipped is known by the name of 
Olympian, and has sacrifice offered to him as an immortal, while in 
the other the honors paid are such as are due to a hero. 

45. The Greeks tell many tales without due investigation, and 
among them the following silly fable respecting Hercules :—“Her- 
cules,” they say, “went once to Egypt, and there the inhabitants took 
him, and putting a chaplet on his head, led him out in solemn proces- 
sion, intending to offer him a sacrifice to Jupiter. For a while he 
submitted quietly; but when they led him up to the altar and began 
the ceremonies, he put forth his strength and slew them all.” Now 
to me it seems that such a story proves the Greeks to be utterly 
ignorant of the character and customs of the people. The Egyptians 
do not think it allowable even to sacrifice cattle, excepting sheep, 
and the male kine and calves, provided they be pure, and also geese. 
How then, can it be believed that they would sacrifice men?* And 
again, how would it have been\ possible for Hercules alone, and, as 
they confess, a mere mortal, to \destroy so many thousands? In say- 
ing thus much concerning thesd matters, may I incur no displeasure 
either of god or hero! 

46. I mentioned above that bome of the Egyptians abstain from 
sacrificing goats, either male of female. The reason is the follow- 
ing:—These Egyptians, who age the Mendesians, consider Pan to 
be one of the eight gods who existed before the twelve, and Pan is 
represented in Egypt by the paidters and the sculptors, just as he is 
Greece, with the face and legs of a goat. They do not, however, be- 
lieve this to be his shape, or conbider him in any respect unlike the 
other gods; but they represent him thus for a reason which I prefer 
not to relate. The Mendesians hpld all goats in veneration, but the 
male more than the female, giving the goatherds of the males espe- 
cial honor. One is venerated morq highly than all the rest, and when 
he dies there is a great mourning throughout all the Mendesian can- 
ton. In Egyptian, the goat and Pan are both called Mendes. 

47. The pig is regarded among them as an unclean animal, so 
much that if a man in passing accidently touch a pig, he instantly 
hurries to the river, and plunges in, with all his clothes on. Hence, 
too, the swineherds, notwithstanding that they are of pure Egyptian 
blood, are forbidden to enter into a of the temples, which are open 
to all other Egyptians; and further, no one will give his daughter in 
marriage to a swineherd, or take a Wife from among them, so that 






. . 1 Sens 
Herodotus here denies, with reason; the possibility of a people with 
laws, and a character like those of the Egyptians, having human sacrifices, 
This very aptly refutes the idle tales of some ancient authors, 
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the swineherds are forced to intermarry among themselves. They 
do not offer swine’ in sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting 
Bacchus and the Moon, whom they honor in this way at the same 
time, sacrificing pigs to both of them at the same full moon, and after- 
wards eating of the flesh. There is a reason alleged by them for 
their detestation of swine at all other seasons, and their use of them 
at this festival, with which I am well acquainted, but which I do 
not think it proper to mention. The following is the mode in which 
they sacrifice the swine to the Moon:—As soon as the victim is slain, 
the tip of the tail, the spleen, and the caul are put together, and hav- 
ing been covered with all the fat that has been found in the animal’s 
belly, are straightway burned. The remainder of the flesh is eaten on 
the same day that the sacrifice is offered, which is the day of the 
full moon: at any other time they would not so much as taste it. The 
poorer sort, who cannot afford live pigs, form pigs of dough, which 
they bake and offer in sacrifice. ‘ 

48. To Bacchus, on the eve of his feast, every Egyptian szacrifices 
a hog before the door of his house, which is then given bacjk to the 
swineherd by whom it was furnished, and by him carried ~@way. In 
other respects the festival is celebrated almost exactly as; Bacchic 
festivals are in Greece, excepting that the Egyptians have 190 choral 
dances. They also use instead of phalli another invention,: consist- 
ing of images a cubit high, pulled by strings, which the vyomen 
carry round in the villages. A piper goes in front,” and the women 
follow, singing hymns in honor of Bacchus. They give a religious 
reason for the peculiarities of the image. , 

49. Melampus, the son of Amytheon, cannot (I think) haw, been 
ignorant of this ceremony—nay, he must, I should conceive, have 
been well acquainted with it. He it was who introduced into Gre-ece 
the name of Bacchus, the ceremonial of his worship, and the promes- 
sion of the phallus. He did not, however, so completely apprehensd 
the whole doctrine as to be able to communicate it entirely, but vari- 
ous sages since his time have carried out his teaching to greater per- 
fection. Still it is certain that Melampus introduced the phallus, and 
that the Greeks learned from him the ceremonies which they now 
practise. I therefore maintain that Melampus, who was a wise man, 
and had acquired the art of divination, having become acquainted 
with the worship of Bacchus through knowledge derived from Egypt, 


* The pig is rarely represented in the sculptures of Thebes. The flesh 
was forbidden to the priests, and to all initiated in the mysteries, and it seems 
only to have been allowed to others once a year at the féte of the full moon, 
when it was sacrificed to the Moon. The reason of the meat not being eaten 
Mer pir a ace on en scam it was forbidden to the Jews 

ms; an € prejudice natura i 
thse who kane te pre} y extended from the animal to 
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some to be earlier than these,” they are, in my judgment, decidedly 
later writers. In these matters I have the authority of the priestesses 
of Dod6ona for the former portion of my statements; what I have said 
of Homer and Hesiod is my own opinion. 

54. The following tale is commonly told in Egypt concerning the 
oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Libya. My in- 
formants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at Thebes. They 
said “that two of the sacred women were once carried off from 
Thebes by the Phcenicians,” and that the story went that one of 
them was sold into Libya, and the other into Greece, and these women 
were the first founders of the oracles in the two countries.” On my 
inquiring how they came to know so exactly what became of the wo- 
men, they answered, “that diligent search had been made after them 
at the time, but that it had not been found possible to discover where 
they were; afterwards, however, they received the information which 
they had given me.” 

55. This was what I heard from the priests at Thebes; at Dodona, 
however, the women who deliver the oracles relate the matter as 
follows :—“Two black doves flew away from Egyptian Thebes, and 
while one directed its flight to Libya, the other came to them.’ She 
alighted on an oak, and sitting there began to speak with a human 
voice, and told them that on the spot where she was, there should 
thenceforth be an oracle of Jove. They understood the announcement 
to be from heaven, so they set to work at once and erected the shrine. 
The dove which flew to Libya bade the Libyans to establish there the 
oracle of Ammon.” This likewise is an oracle of Jupiter. The per- 
sons from whom I received these particulars were three priestesses 
of the Dodonzans, the eldest Promeneia, the next Timareté, and the 
youngest Nicandra—what they said was confirmed by the other 
Dodonzans who dwell around the temple.* 

56. My own opinion of these matters is as follows:—I think that, 
if it be true that the Phoenicians carried off the holy women, and sold 


nearly the mean between the earliest and the latest epochs that are assigned 
to him. The time of Hesiod is even more doubtful, if possible, than that 
of his brother-poet. He was made before Homer, after him, and contem- 
porary with him. Internal evidence and the weight of authority are in 
favor of the view which assigns him a comparatively late date. 

*The “poets thought by some to be earlier than Homer and Hesiod” 
are probably the mystic writers, Olen, Linus, Orpheus, Muszus, Pamphos, 
Olympus, etc., who were generally accounted by the Greeks anterior to 
Homer, but seem really to have belonged to a later age. 

* This carrying off priestesses from Thebes is of course a fable. 

>The idea of women giving out oracles is Greek, not Egyptian. 

_ “The Temple of Dodona was destroyed 3.c. 219 by Dorimachus when, 
being chosen general of the Atolians, he ravaged Epirus. (Polyb. iv. 67). 
No remains of it now exist. 
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them for slaves,’ the one into Libya and the other into Greece, or 
Pelasgia (as it was then called), this last must have been sold to the 
Thesprotians. Afterwards, while undergoing servitude in those parts, 
she built under a real oak a temple to Jupiter, her thoughts in her 
new abode reverting—as it was likely they would do, if she had been 
an attendant in a temple of Jupiter at Thebes—to that particular god. 
Then, having acquired a knowledge of the Greek tongue, she set up 
an oracle. She also mentioned that her sister had been sold for a 
slave into Libya by the same persons as herself. 

57. The Dodonzans called the women doves because they were 
foreigners, and seemed to them to make a noise like birds. After a 
while the dove spoke with a human voice, because the woman, whose 
foreign talk had previously sounded to them like the chattering of a 
bird, acquired the power of speaking what they could understand. For 
how can it be conceived possible that a dove should really speak with 
the voice of a man? Lastly, by calling the dove black the Dodonzans 
indicated that the woman was an Egyptian. And certainly the 
character of the oracles at Thebes and Dodona is very similar. Be- 
sides this form of divination, the Greeks learned also divination by 
means of victims from the Egyptians. 

58. The Egyptians were also the first to introduce solemn as- 
semblies,” processions, and litanies to the gods; of all which the 
Greeks were taught the use by them. It seems to me a sufficient 
proof of this, that in Egypt these practices have been established from 
remote antiquity, while in Greece they are only recently known. 

59. The Egyptians do not hold a single solemn assembly, but 
several in the course of the year. Of these the chief, which is better 
attended than any other, is held at the city of Bubastis’ in honor of 
Diana.” The next in importance is that which takes place at Busiris, 
a city situated in the very middle of the Delta; it is in honor of 
Isis, who is called in the Greek tongue Deméter (Ceres). There is a 


* Cf. Joel iii. 6, where the Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish children 
“to the Grecians.” {R.V. “Sons of the Grecians,” ie. men of Greek 
descent—E. H. B 

*“Solemn assemblies” were numerous in Egypt, and were of various 
kinds, The grand assemblies, or great panegyris, were held in the large 
halls of the principal temples, and the king presided at them in person. 
There were inferior panegyries in honor of different dieties every day 
during certain months. 

* Bubastis, or Pasht, corresponded to the Greek Artemis, Remains of 
the temple and city of Bubastis, the “Pibeseth” (Pi-basth) of Ezekiel 
xxx. 17, are still seen at Tel Basta, “the mounds of Pasht.” (See En- 
cyclopedia Biblicia, vol. ii. s.v. PiBeseTH. Bubastis was the center of 
Egyptian cat-worship. —FE. H. B. 

“Herodotus (infra, ch. 156) supposes her the daughter of Bacchus 
(Osiris) and Isis, which j is, of couse, an error, as Osiris had no daughter. 
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third great festival in Sais to Minerva, a fourth in Heliopolis to the 
Sun, a fifth in Buto* to Latona, and a sixth in Paprémis to Mars. 

60. The following are the proceedings on occasion of the assem- 
bly at Bubastis:—Men and women come sailing all together, vast 
numbers in each boat, many of the women with castanets, which they 
strike, while some of the men pipe during the whole time of the voy- 
age; the remainder of the voyagers, male and female, sings the while, 
and make a clapping with their hands. When they arrive opposite any 
of the towns upon the banks of the stream, they approach the shore, 
and, while some of the women continue to play and sing, others call 
aloud to the females of the place and load them with abuse, while a 
certain number dance, and some standing up uncover themselves. 
After proceeding in this way all along the river-course, they reach 
Bubastis, where they celebrate the feast with abundant sacrifices. 
More grape-wine’ is consumed at this festival than in all the rest of 
the year besides. The number of those who attend, counting only 
the men and women and omitting the children, amounts, according to 
the native reports, to seven hundred thousand. 

61. The ceremonies at the feast of Isis in the city of Busiris* 
have been already spoken of. It is there that the whole multitude, 
both of men and women, many thousands in number, beat themselves 
at the close of the sacrifice, in honor of a god, whose name a religious 
scruple forbids me to mention.* The Carian dwellers in Egypt pro- 
ceed on this occasion to still greater lengths, even cutting their faces 
with their knives,’ whereby they let it be seen that they are not 
Egyptians but foreigners. 

62. At Sais,’ when the assembly takes place for the sacrifices, 
there is one night on which the inhabitants all burn a multitude of 
lights in the open air round their houses. They use lamps in the 
shape of flat saucers filled with a mixture of oil and salt,’ on the 
top of which the wick floats. These burn the whole night, and give 
to the festival the name of the Feast of Lamps. The Egyptians who 

*The Goddess mentioned as Bubastis should be Buto. 

*This is to be distinguished from beer, owos xpidwvos, “barley-wine,” 
both of which were made in great quantities in Egypt. 

* There were several places called Busiris in Egypt. It signifies the 
burial place of Osiris. The Busiris mentioned by Herodotus stood (in the 
Delta) a little to the S. of the modern Abooseer, the Coptic Busiri, of 
which nothing now remains but some granite blocks. 

*This was Osiris. 

*The custom of cutting themselves was not Egyptian; and it is there- 
fore evident that the command in Leviticus (xix. 28; xxi, 5) against 
making “any cuttings in their flesh” was not directed against a custom 
derived from Egypt, but from Syria, where the worshippers of Baal “cut 
themselves after their manner with knives and lances.” Kings xviii, 28, 

* The site of Sais is marked by lofty mounds, enclosing a space of great 


extent. 
* The oil floated on water mixed with salt. 
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are absent from the festival observe the night of the sacrifice, no less 
than the rest, by a general lighting of lamps; so that the illumination 
is not confined to the city of Sais, but extends over the whole of Egypt. 
And there is a religious reason assigned for the special honor paid to 
this night, as well as for the illumination which accompanies it. 

63. At Heliopolis and Buto the assemblies are merely for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice; but at Paprémis,’ besides the sacrifices and other 
rites which are performed there as elsewhere, the following custom is 
observed :—When the sun is getting low, a few only of the priests con: 
tinue occupied about the image of the god, while the greater number, 
armed with wooden clubs, take their station at the portal of the 
temple. Opposite to them is drawn up a body of men, in number above 
a thousand, armed, like the others, with clubs, consisting of persons 
engaged in the performance of their vows. The image of the god, 
which is kept in a small wooden shrine covered with plates of gold, is 
conveyed from the temple into a second sacred building the day be- 
fore the festival begins. The few priests still in attendance upon the 
image place it, together with the shrine containing it, on a four- 
wheeled car, and begin to drag it along; the others, stationed at the 
gateway of the temple, oppose its admission. ‘Then the votaries 
come forward to espouse the quarrel of the god, and set upon the op- 
ponents, who are sure to offer resistance. A sharp fight with clubs 
ensues, in which heads are commonly broken on both sides. Many, 
I am convinced, die of the wounds that they receive, though the 
Egyptians insist that no one is ever killed. 

64. The natives give the subjoined account of this festival. They 
say that the mother of the god Mars once dwelt in the temple. 
Brought up at a distance from his parent, when he grew to man’s 
estate he conceived a wish to visit her. Accordingly he came, but 
the attendants, who had never seen him before, refused him entrance 
and succeeded in keeping him out. So he went to another city and 
collected a body of men, with whose aid he handled the attendants 
very roughly, and forced his way in to his mother. Hence they say 
arose the custom of a fight with sticks in honor of Mars at this 
festival. 

The Egyptians first made it a point of religion to have no converse 
with women in the sacred places, and not to enter them without 
washing, after such converse. Almost all other nations, except the 
Greeks and the Egyptians, act differently, regarding man as in this 


*Papremis is not known in the sculptures as the name of the Egyptian 
Mars; and it may only have been that of the city, the capital of a nome 
(ch. 165) which stood between the modern Mensalch and Damictta in the 
Delta. It was here that Inaros routed the Persians (infra, iii. 12); and it 
is remarkable that in this very island, formed by the old Mendesian and 
the modern Damietta branches, the Crusaders were defeated in 1220, and 
again in 1249, when Louis IX. was taken prisoner. 
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matter under no other law than the brutes. Many animals, they say, 
and various kinds of birds, may be seen to couple in the temples and 
the sacred precincts, which would certainly not happen if the gods 
were displeased at it. Such are the arguments by which they de- 
fend their practice, but I nevertheless can by no means approve of it. 
In these points the Egyptians are specially careful, as they are in- 
deed in everything which concerns their sacred edifices. 

65. Egypt, though it borders upon Libya, is not a region abound- 
ing in wild animals.” The animals that do exist in the country, 
whether domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded as sacred. If I 
were to explain why they are consecrated to the several gods, I 
should be led to speak of religious matters, which I particularly 
shrink from mentioning; the points whereon I have touched slightly 
hitherto have all been introduced from sheer necessity. Their cus- 
tom with respect to animals is as follows:—For every kind there 
are appointed certain guardians, some male, some female” whose 
business it is to look after them; and this honor is made to descend 
from father to son. The inhabitants of the various cities, when 
they have made a vow to any god, pay it to his animals in the 
way which I will now explain. At the time of making the vow 
they shave the head of the child,’ cutting off all the hair, or else 
half, or sometimes a third part, which they then weigh in a balance 
against a sum of silver; and whatever sum the hair weighs is pre- 
sented to the guardian of the animals, who thereupon cuts up some 
fish, and gives it to them for food—such being the stuff whereon 
they are fed. When a man has killed one of the sacred animals, 
if he did it with malice prepense, he is punished with death;* if un- 
wittingly, he has to pay such a fine as the priests choose to impose. 


_ This was thought to be extraordinary, because Africa abounded in 
wild animals (infra, iv. 191-2); but it was on the west and south, and not 
on the confines of Egypt, that they were numerous. Though Herodotus 
abstains from saying why the Egyptians held some animals sacred, he 
explains it in some degree by observing that Egypt did not abound in 
animals. It was therefore found necessary to ensure the preservation of 
some, as in the case of cows and sheep; others were sacred in consequence 
of their being unwholesome food, as swine, and certain fish; and others 
from their utility in destroying noxious reptiles, as the cat, ichneumon, 
ibis, vulture, and falcon tribe: or for some particular purpose, as the 
crocodile was sacred in places distant from the Nile, where the canals 
required keeping up. 

_ "Women were probably employed to give the food to many of the 
animals; but the curators appear to have been men of the sacerdotal 


ass, 
_ * Though Egyptian men shaved their heads, boys had several tufts of 
hair left, as in modern Egypt and China. Princes also wore a long plaited 
lock, falling from near the top of the head, behind the ear, to the neck. 
“The law was, as Herodotus says, against a person killing them on 
purpose, but the prejudiced populace in after times did not always keep 
within thé law. 
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When an ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether it was done by 
accident or on purpose, the man must needs die, 

66. The number of domestic animals in Egypt is very great, and 
would be still greater were it not for what befalls the cats. As the 
females, when they have kittened, no longer seek the company of 
the males, these last, to obtain once more their companionship, 
practice a curious artifice. They seize the kittens, carry them off, 
and kill them, but do not eat them afterwards. Upon this the fe- 
males, being deprived of their young, and longing to supply their 
place, seek the males once more, since they are particularly fond of 
their offspring. On every occasion of a fire in Egypt the strangest 
prodigy occurs with the cats. The inhabitants allow the fire to rage 
as it pleases, while they stand about at intervals and watch these 
animals, which, slipping by the men or else leaping over them, 
rush headlong into the flames. When this happens, the Egyp- 
tians are in deep affliction. If a cat dies in a private house by a 
natural death, all the inmates of the house shave their eyebrows; 
on the death of a dog they shave the head and the whole of the body. 

67. The cats on their decease are taken to the city of Bubastis,’ 
where they are embalmed, after which they are buried in certain 
sacred repositories. The dogs are interred in the cities to which 
they belong, also in sacred burial-places. The same practice ob- 
tains with respect to the ichneumons;’ the hawks and shrewmice, on 
the contrary, are conveyed to the city of Buto for burial, and the 
ibises’ to Hermopolis. The bears, which are scarce in Egypt,’ and 
the wolves, which are not much bigger than foxes, they bury 
wherever they happen to find them lying. 

68. The following are the peculiarities of the crocodile:—Dur- 
ing the four winter months they eat nothing;® they are four- 


*Cats were embalmed and buried where they died, except perhaps in the 
neighborhood of Bubastis; for we find their mummies at Thebes and 
other Egyptian towns, and the same may be said of hawks and ibises. 

7 The viverra ichneumon is still very common in Egypt. 

* These birds were sacred to Thoth, the god of letters. 

*It is very evident that bears were not natives of Egypt; they are not 
represented among the animals of the country; and no instance occurs of a 
bear in the sculptures, except as a curiosity brought by foreigners. 

* Herodotus is quite correct in saying that wolves in Egypt were scarcely 
larger than foxes. It is singular that he omits all mention of the hyena, 
which is so common in the country, and which is represented in the sculp- 
tures of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

“Tf the crocodile rarely comes out of the river in the cold weather, 
because it finds the water warmer than the external air at that season, 
there is no reason to believe it remains torpid all that time, though, like 
all the lizard tribe, it can exist a long time without eating, and I have 
known them live in a house for three months without food, sleeping most 
of the time. The story of the friendly offices of the Trochilus appears to 
be derived from that bird’s uttering a shrill note as it flies away on the 
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footed, and live indifferently on land or in the water. The female 
lays and hatches her eggs ashore, passing the greater portion of 
the day on dry land, but at night retiring to the river, the water of 
which is warmer than the night-air and the dew. Of all known 
animals this is the one which from the smallest size grows to be the 
greatest: for the egg of the crocodile is but little bigger than that 
of the goose, and the young crocodile is in proportion to the egg; 
yet when it is full grown, the animal measures frequently seventeen 
cubits and even more. It has the eyes of a pig, teeth large and 
tusk-like, of a size proportioned to its frame; unlike any other 
animal, it is without a tongue; it cannot move its under-jaw, and in 
this respect too it is singular, being the only animal in the world 
which moves the upper-jaw but not the under. It has strong claws 
and a scaly skin, impenetrable upon the back. In the water it is 
blind, but on land it is very keen of sight. As it lives chiefly in the 
river, it has the inside of its mouth constantly covered with leeches; 
hence it happens that, while all the other birds and beasts avoid it, 
with the trochilus it lives at peace, since it owes much to that bird; 
for the crocodile, when he leaves the water and comes out upon the 
land, is in the habit of lying with his mouth wide open, facing the 
western breeze: at such times the trochilus goes into his mouth and 
devours the leeches. This benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, and 
takes care not to hurt the trochilus. 

69. The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the Egyptians, by 
others he is treated as an enemy. Those who live near Thebes, and 
those who dwell around Lake Meeris, regard them with especial 
veneration. In each of these places they keep one crocodile in par- 
ticular, who is taught to be tame and tractable. They adorn his ears’ 
with ear-rings of molten stone’ or gold, and put bracelets on his 
fore-paws, giving him daily a set portion of bread, with a certain num- 
mer of victims; and, after having thus treated him with the great- 
est possible attention while alive, they embalm him when he dies and 
bury him in a sacred repository. The people of Elephantiné, on the 
other hand, are so far from considering these animals as sacred that 
they even eat their flesh. In the Egyptian language they are not called 
crocodiles, but Champse. The name of crocodiles was given them 
by the Ionians, who remarked their resemblance to the lizards, which 
in Jonia live in the walls, and are called crocodiles? 


approach of man, and (quite unintentionally) warning the crocodile of danger. 

* The crocodile’s ears are merely small openings without any flesh pro- 
jecting beyond the head. 

? By molten stone seems to be meant glass, which was well known to the 
Egyptians. 

*Kpoxddehos was the term given by the Ionians to lizards, as the 
Portuguese al legato “the lizard” is the origin of our alligator. The 
Ionians are here the descendants of the Ionian soldiers of Psammetichus. 
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70. The modes of catching the crocodile are many and various. I 
shall only describe the one which seems to me most worthy of men- 
tion. They bait a hook with a chine of pork and let the meat be car- 
ried out into the middle of the stream, while the hunter upon the bank 
holds a living pig, which he belabors. The crocodile hears its 
cries, and, making for the sound, encounters the pork, which he in- 
stantly swallows down. The men on the shore haul, and when they 
have got him to land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his 
eyes with mud. This once accomplished, the animal is dispatched 
with ease, otherwise he gives great trouble. 

71. The hippopotamus,’ in the canton of Paprémis, is a sacred 
animal, but not in any other part of Egypt. It may be thus described: 
—It is a quadruped, cloven-footed, with hoofs like an ox, and a flat 
nose. It has the mane and tail of a horse, huge tusks which are 
very conspicuous, and a voice like a horse’s neigh. In size it equals 
the biggest oxen, and its skin is so tough that when dried it is made 
into javelins. 

72. Otters also are found in the Nile, and are considered sacred. 
Only two sorts of fish are venerated,’ that called the lepidétus and 
the eel. These are regarded as sacred to the Nile, as likewise 
among the birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose.’ 

73. They have also another sacred bird called the phcenix, which I 
myself have never seen, except in pictures, Indeed it is a great 
rarity, even in Egypt, only coming there (according to the accounts 
the people of Heliopolis) once in five hundred years, when the old 
phoenix dies. Its size and appearance, if it is like the pictures, are as 
follows:—The plumage is partly red, partly golden, while the gen- 
eral make and size are almost exactly that of the eagle. They tell a 
story of what this bird does, which does not seem to me to be cred- 
ible: that he comes all the way from Arabia, and brings the parent 
bird, all plastered over with myrrh, to the temple of the Sun, and 
there buries the body. In order to bring him, they say, he first forms 
a ball of myrrh as big as he finds that he can carry; then he hollows 
out the ball, and puts his parent inside, after which he covers over 
the opening with fresh myrrh, and the ball is then of exactly the 
same weight as at first; so he brings it to Egypt, plastered over as I 
have said, and deposits it in the temple of the Sun. Such is the story 
they tell of the doings of this bird. 


1 This animal was formerly common in Egypt, but is now rarely seen as 
low as the second cataract. The description of the hippopotamus by 
Herodotus is far from correct. 

2 The fish particularly sacred were the Oxyrhinchus, the Lepidotus, and 
the Phagrus or eel. 

*This goose of the Nile was an emblem of the God Seb, the father of 
Osiris; but it was not a sacred bird. 
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74, In the neighborhood of Thebes there are some sacred ser- 
pents’ which are perfectly harmless.” They are of small size, and 
have two horns growing out of the top of the head. These snakes, 
when they die, are buried in the temple of Jupiter, the god to whom 
they are sacred. 

75. I went once to a certain place in Arabia, almost exactly op- 
posite the city of Buto, to make inquiries concerning the winged ser- 
pents.. On my arrival I saw the back-bones and ribs of serpents in 
such numbers as it is impossible to describe: of the ribs there were 
a multitude of heaps, some great, some small, some middle-sized. 
The place where the bones lie is at the entrance of a narrow gorge 
between steep mountains, which there open upon a spacious plain 
communicating with the great plain of Egypt. The story goes, that 
with the spring the winged snakes come flying from Arabia towards 
Egypt, but are met in this gorge by the birds called ibises, who for- 
bid them entrance and destroy them all. The Arabians assert, and 
the Egyptians also admit, that it is on account of the service thus 
rendered that the Egyptians hold the ibis in so much reverence. 

76. The ibis is a bird of a deep-black color, with legs like a crane; 
its beak is strongly hooked, and its size is about that of the landrail. 
This is a description of the black ibis which contends with the ser- 
pents. The commoner sort, for there are two quite distinct species,* 
has the head and the whole throat bare of feathers; its general plum- 
age is white, but the head and neck are jet black, as also are the 
tips of the wings and the extremity of the tail; in its beak and legs 
it resembles the other species. The winged serpent is shaped like 
the water-snake. Its wings are not feathered, but resemble very 
closely those of the bat. And thus I conclude the subject of the 
sacred animals. 

77. With respect to the Egyptians themselves, it is to be remarked 
that those who live in the corn country,’ devoting themselves as they 


*The horned snake, vipera cerastes, is common in Upper Egypt and 
throughout the deserts. It is very poisonous, and its habits of burying 
itself in the sand renders it particularly dangerous. 

*The bite of the cerastes or horned snake is deadly; but of the many 
serpents in Egypt, three only are poisonous—the cerastes, the asp or naia, 
and the common viper. 

®* The winged serpents of Herodotus have puzzled many persons from 
the time of Pausanias to the present day. Isaiah (xxx. 6) mentions the 
“fiery flying serpent.” 

*The great services the ibis rendered by destroying snakes and noxious 
insects were the cause of its being in such esteem in Egypt. The stork 
was honored for the same reason in Thessaly, The ibis was sacred to 
Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes. 

*This is in contradistinction to the marsh-lands, and signifies Upper 
Egypt; but when he says they have no vines in the country and only 
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do, far more than any other people in the world, to the preservation 
of the memory of past actions, are the best skilled in history of any 
men that I have ever met. The following is the mode of life habitual 
to them:—For three successive days in each month they purge the 
body by means of emetics and clysters, which is done out of a regard 
for their health, since they have a persuasion that every disease to 
which men are liable is occasioned by the substances whereon they 
feed. Apart from any such precautions, they are, I believe, next to 
the Libyans,” the healthiest people in the world—an effect of either 
climate, in my opinion, which has no sudden changes. Diseases al- 
most always attack men when they are exposed to a change, and never 
more than during changes of the weather. They live on bread made 
of spelt, which they form into loaves called in their own tongue 
cylléstis. Their drink is a wine which they obtain from barley,’ as 
they have no vines in their country. Many kinds of fish they eat raw, 
either salted or dried in the sun.* Quails also, and ducks and small 
birds, they eat uncooked, merely first salting them. All other birds 
and fishes, excepting those which are set apart as sacred, are eaten 
either roasted or boiled. 

78. In social meetings among the rich, when the banquet is ended, 
a servant carries round to the several guests a coffin, in which there 
is a wooden image of a corpse, carved and painted to resemble nature 
as nearly as possible, about a cubit or two cubits in length. As he 
shows it to each guest in turn, the servant says, “Gaze here, and 
drink and be merry; for when you die, such will you be.” 

79. The Egyptians adhere to their own national customs, and 
adopt no foreign usages. Many of these customs are worthy of note: 


drink beer, his statement is opposed to fact, and to the ordinary habits 
of the Egyptians. In the neighborhood of Memphis, at Thebes, and the 
places between those two cities, as well as at E1leithyias, all corn-growing 
districts, they ate wheaten bread and cultivated the vine. Herodotus 
may, therefore, have had in view the corn-country, in the interior of the 
broad Delta, where the alluvial soil was not well suited to the vine. Wine 
was universally used by the rich throughout Egypt, and beer supplied its 
place at the tables of the poor, not because “they had no vines in their 
country,” but because it was cheaper. And that wine was known in Lower 
as well as Upper Egypt is shown by the Israelites mentioning the desert 
as a place which had “no figs, or vines, or pomegranates” in contradistinc- 
tion to Egypt (Gen. xl. 10; Numb. xx. 5). 

1Their health was attributable to their living in the dry atmosphere of 
the desert, where sickness is rarely known. 

2 This is the ouwos xplOivos of Xenophon. os 

?The custom of drying fish is frequently represented in the sculptures 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. Fishing was a favorite amusement of the 
Egyptians. 

‘The figure introduced at supper was of a mummy in the usual form 
of Osiris, either standing, or lying on a bier, intended to warn the guests of 
their mortality. 
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among others their song, the Linus,’ which is sung under various 
names not only in Egypt but in Pheenicia, in Cyprus, and in other 
places; and which seems to be exactly the same as that in use among 
the Greeks, and by them called Linus. There were very many things 
in Egypt which filled me with astonishment, and this was one of them. 
Whence could the Egyptians have got the Linus? It appears to have 
been sung by them from the very earliest times. For the Linus in 
Egyptian is called Manerés; and they told me that Manerés was the 
only son of their first king, and that on his untimely death he was 
honored by the Egyptians with these dirgelike strains, and in this 
way they got their first and only melody. 

80. There is another custom in which the Egyptians resemble a 
particular Greek people, namely the Lacedemonians, Their young 
men, when they meet their elders in the streets, give way to them 
and step aside;” and if an elder come in where young men are pres- 
ent, these latter rise from their seats. In a third point they differ 
entirely from all the nations of Greece. Instead of speaking to each 
other when they meet in the streets, they make an obeisance, sinking 
the hand to the knee. 

81. They wear a linen tunic fringed about the legs, and called 
calasiris; over this they have a white woolen garment thrown on 
afterwards. Nothing of woolen, however, is taken into their temples 
or buried with them, as their religion forbids it. Here their prac- 
tice resembles the rites called Orphic and Bacchic, but which are in 
reality Egyptian and Pythagorean; for no one initiated in these mys- 
teries can be buried in a woolen shroud, a religious reason being as- 
signed for the observance. 

82. The Egyptians likewise discovered to which of the gods each 
month and day is sacred;’ and found out from the day of a man’s 
birth, what he will meet with in the course of his life,“ and how he 
will end his days, and what sort of man he will be—discoveries 


*This song had different names in Egypt, in Phcenicia, in Cyprus, and 
other places. In Greece it was called Linus, in Egypt Maneros. The 
oe told of Linus, the inventor of melody, and of his death, are mere 

ables. 

*A similar respect is paid to age by the Chinese and Japanese, and even 
by the modern Egyptians. In this the Greeks, except the Lacedzemonians, 
were wanting. The Jews commanded to “rise up before the hoary 
head and honor the face of the old man” (Levit. xix. 32). 

*The Romans also made their twelve gods preside over the months; 
and the days of the week, when introduced in late times, received the names 
of the sun and moon and five planets, which have been retained to the 
present day. 

_ ‘Horoscopes were of very early use in Egypt, as well as the interpreta- 

tion of dreams; and Cicero speaks of the Egyptians and Chaldees pre- 
dicting future events, as well as a man’s destiny at his birth, by their 
observations of the stars. 
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whereof the Greeks engaged in poetry have made a use. The Egyp- 
tians have also discovered more prognostics than all the rest of man- 
kind besides. Whenever a prodigy takes place, they watch and re- 
cord the result; then, if anything similar ever happens again, they 
expect the same consequences. 

83. With respect to divination, they hold that it is a gift which no 
mortal possesses, but only certain of the gods:* thus they have an 
oracle of Hercules, one of Apollo, of Minerva, of Diana, of Mars, 
and of Jupiter. Besides these, there is the oracle of Latona at Buto, 
which is held in much higher repute than any of the rest. The mode 
of delivering the oracles is not uniform, but varies at the different 
shrines. 

84. Medicine is practised among them’ on a plan of separation; 
each physician treats a single disorder, and no more:’ thus the coun- 
try swarms with medical practitioners, some undertaking to cure dis- 
eases of the eyes, others of the head, others again of the teeth, others 
of the intestines, and some those which are not local. 

85. The following is the way in which they conduct their mourn- 
ings’ and their funerals:—On the death in any house of a man of 
consequence, forthwith the women of the family beplaster their heads, 


*Yet the Egyptians sought “to the idols, and to the charmers, and to 
them that had familiar spirits, and to the wizards” (Is. xix. 3). Herodotus 
probably means that none but oracles gave the real answer of the deity; 
and this would not prevent the “prophets” and “magicians” pretending 
to this art, like the wavres of Greece. To the Isrealites it was particularly 
forbidden “to use divination, to be an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or 
a necromancer.” 

* Not only was the study of medicine of very early date in Egypt, but 
medical men there were in such repute that they were sent for at various 
times from other countries. Their knowledge of medicine is celebrated 
by Homer (Od. iv. 29), who describes Polydamna, the wife of Thonis, as 
giving medicinal plants “to Helen, in Egypt, a country producing an 
infinite number of drugs . . . where each physician possesses knowledge 
above all other men.” “O virgin daughter of Egypt,” says Jeremiah 
(Ixvi. 11), “in vain shalt thou use many medicines.” Cyrus and Darius 
both sent to Egypt for medical men (Her. 11. 1, 132); and Pliny (xix. 5) 
says post-mortem examinations were made in order to discover the nature 
of maladies. (Cf. Erman, Life of Egypt, pp. 377 sqq—E. H. B.) 

5 The medical profession being so divided (as is the custom in modern 
Europe), indicates a great advancement of civilization, as well as of 
medicinal knowledge. The Egyptian doctors were of the sacerdotal order, 
like the embalmers, who are called (in Genesis 1. 2) “Physicians,” and were 
“commanded by Joseph to embalm his father.” 

*The custom of weeping, and throwing dust on their heads, is often 
represented on the monuments; when the men and women have their 
dresses fastened by a band round the waist, the breast being bare, as 
described by Herodotus. For seventy days (Gen. 1. 3), or, according to 
ria seventy-two days, the family mourned at home, singing the funeral 
irge, 
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and sometimes even their faces, with mud; and then, leaving the body 
indoors, sally forth and wander through the city, with their dress 
fastened by a band, and their bosoms bare, beating themselves as they 
walk. All the female relations join them and do the same. The 
men too, similarly begirt, beat their breasts separately. When 
these ceremonies are over, the body is carried away to be embalmed. 

86. There are a set of men in Egypt who practice the art of em- 
balming, and make it their proper business, These persons, when a 
body is brought to them, show the bearers various models of corpses,” 
made in wood, and painted so as to resemble nature. The most per- 
fect is said to be after the manner of him whom I do not think it 
religious to name in connection with such a matter; the second sort 
is inferior to the first, and less costly; the third is the cheapest of 
all. All this the embalmers explain, and then ask in which way it is 
wished that the corpse should be prepared. The bearers tell them, 
and having concluded their bargain, take their departure, while the 
embalmers, left to themselves, proceed to their task. The mode of 
embalming, according to the most perfect process, is the following :— 
They take first a crooked piece of iron,’ and with it draw out the 
brain through the nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, while the 
skull is cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs; next they make a 
cut along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian stone,’ and take out the 
whole contents of the abdomen, which they then cleanse, washing it 
thoroughly with palm wine, and again frequently with an infusion of 
pounded aromatics. After this they fill the cavity with the purest 
bruised myrrh, with cassia, and every other sort of spicery’ except 
frankincense, and sew up the opening. Then the body is placed in 


* These were in the form of Osiris, and not only those of the best kind, 
but all the mummies were put up in the same position, representing the 
deceased as a figure of Osiris, those only excepted which were of the very 
poor people, and which were merely wrapped up in mats, or some other 
common covering. Even the small earthenware and other figures of the 
dead were in the same form of that Deity, whose name Herodotus, as usual, 
had scruples about mentioning, from having been admitted to a participa- 
tion of the secrets of the lesser Mysteries. 

*The mummies afford ample evidence of the brain having been extracted 
through the nostrils; and the “drugs” were employed to clear out what 
the instrument could not touch. 

* Ethiopian stone either is black flint, or an Ethiopian agate, the use of 
which was the remnant of a very primitive custom. (An embalming 
knife, used for this one purpose only: see King and Hall’s Egypt and W. 
Asia in the Light of Modern Discoveries, p. 14—E. H. B.) 

“The “spicery, and balm, and myrrh,” carried by the Ishmaelites (or 
Arabs) to Egypt were principally for the embalmers, who were doubtless 
supplied regularly with them. (Gen. xxxvii. 25) Other caravans like 
the Midianite merchantmen (Gen. xxxvii. 28), visited Egypt for trade; 
and “the spice merchants” are noticed (1 Kings x. 15) in Solomon’s time. 
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natrum’ for seventy days, and covered entirely over. After the ex- 
piration of that space of time, which must not be exceeded, the body 
is washed, and wrapped round, from head to foot, with bandages of 
fine linen cloth,? smeared over with gum, which is used generally by 
the Egyptians in the place of glue, and in this state it is given back 
to the relations, who enclose it in a wooden case which they have 
had made for the purpose, shaped into the figure of a man. Then 
fastening the case, they place it in a sepulchral chamber, upright 
against the wall. Such is the most costly way of embalming the dead. 

87. If persons wish to avoid expense, and choose the second 
process, the following is the method pursued:—Syringes are filled 
with oil made from the cedar-tree, which is then, without any inci- 
sion’ or disemboweling, injected into the abdomen. The passage by 
which it might be likely to return is stopped, and the body laid in 
natrum the prescribed number of days. At the end of the time the 
cedar-oil is allowed to make its escape; and such is its power that it 
brings with it the whole stomach and intestines in a liquid state. The 
natrum meanwhile has dissolved the flesh, and so nothing is left of 
the dead body but the skin and the bones. It is returned in this con- 
dition to the relatives, without any further trouble being bestowed 
upon it. 

88. The third method of embalming, which is practised in the case 
of the poorer classes, is to clear out the intestines with a clyster, and 
let the body lie in natrum the seventy days, after which it is at once 
given to those who come to fetch it away. 

89. The wives of men of rank are not given to be embalmed im- 
mediately after death, nor indeed are any of the more beautiful and 
valued women. It is not till they have been dead three or four days 
that they are carried to the embalmers. This is done to prevent in- 
dignities from being offered them. It is said that once a case of this 
kind occurred: the man was detected by the information of his fellow- 
workman. 

90. Whensoever any one, Egyptian or foreigner, has lost his life 
by falling a prey to a crocodile, or by drowning in the river, the law 
compels the inhabitants of the city near which the body is cast up to 
have it embalmed, and to bury it in one of the sacred repositories with 


*i.e. subcarbonate of soda, which abounds at the natron lakes in the 
Lybian desert. 

_ 7 Not cotton. The microscope has decided (what no one ever doubted 
in Egypt) that the mummy-cloths are linen. 

*Second-class mummies without any incision are found in the tomb: 
but the opening in the side was made in many of them, and occasionally 
even in those of an inferior quality; so that it was not exclusively confined 
to aumanies of the first class. There, were, in fact, many gradations in 
each class. 
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all possible magnificence.” No one may touch the corpse, not even 
any of the friends or relatives, but only the priests of the Nile, who 
prepare it for burial with their own hands—regarding it as something 
more than the mere body of a man—and themselves lay it in the tomb. 

91. The Egyptians are averse to adopt Greek customs, or, in a 
word, those of any other nation. This feeling is almost universal 
among them. At Chemmis,’ however, which is a large city in the 
Thebaic canton, near Neapolis,’ there is a square enclosure sacred 
to Perseus, son of Danaé. Palm trees grow all round the place, 
which has a stone gateway of an unusual size, surmounted by two 
colossal statues," also in stone. Inside this precinct is a temple, and 
in the temple an image of Perseus. The people of Chemmis say that 
Perseus often appears to them, sometimes within the sacred en- 
closure, sometimes in the open country: one of the sandals which he 
has worn is frequently found—two cubits in length, as they affirm— 
and then all Egypt flourishes greatly. In the worship of Perseus 
Greek ceremonies are used; gymnastic games are celebrated in his 
honor, comprising every kind of contest, with prizes of cattle, cloaks, 
and skins. I made inquiries of the Chemmites why it was that Per- 
seus appeared to them and not elsewhere in Egypt, and how they 
came to celebrate gymnastic contests unlike the rest of the Egyp- 
tians: to which they answered, “that Perseus belonged to their city 
by descent. Danaiis and Lynceus were Chemmites before they set 
sail for Greece, and from them Perseus was descended,” they said, 
tracing the genealogy; “and he, when he came to Egypt for the pur- 
pose” (which the Greeks also assign) “of bringing away from Libya 
the Gorgon’s head, paid them a visit, and acknowledged them for his 
kinsmen—he had heard the name of their city from his mother be- 
fore he left Greece—he bade them institute a gymnastic contest in his 
honor, and that was the reason why they observed the practice.” 

92. The customs hitherto described are those of the Egyptians 
who live above the marsh-country. The inhabitants of the marshes 
have the same customs as the rest, as well in those matters which 
have been mentioned above as in respect of marriage, each Egyp- 
tian taking to himself, like the Greeks, a single wife;* but for greater 

1The law which obliged the people to embalm the body of any one found 
dead, and to bury it in the most expensive manner, was a police, as well as 
a sanatory, regulation. 

*Khem, the god of Chemmis, or Khemmo, being supposed to afswer 
to Pan, this city was called Panopolis by the Greeks and Romans. 

*The “neighboring Neapolis” is at least ninety miles further up the 
river, and sixty in a direct line. It has been succeeded by the modern 
Keneh, a name taken from the Greek xa: wéds, the “Newton” of those days. 

*The court planted with trees seems to be the “grove” mentioned in 
the Bible. (Uncertain: see Encyclopedia Biblica, sv. ASHERAH.—E, H. B.) 


*There is no instance on the monuments of Egypt of a man having 
more than one wife at a time. 
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cheapness of living the marsh-men practise certain peculiar customs, 
such as these following. They gather the blossoms of a certain 
water-lily, which grows in great abundance all over the flat country 
at the time when the Nile rises and floods the regions along its 
banks—the Egyptians call it the lotus’\—they gather, I say, the blos- 
soms of this plant and dry them in the sun, after which they extract 
from the center of each blossom a substance like the head of a poppy, 
which they crush and make into bread. The root of the lotus is like- 
wise eatable, and has a pleasant sweet taste: it is round, and about the 
size of an apple. There is also another species of the lily in Egypt, 
which grows, like the lotus, in the river, and resembles the rose. 
The fruit springs up side by side with the blossom, on a separate 
stalk, and has almost exactly the look of the comb made by wasps. 
It contains a number of seeds, about the size of an olive-stone, 
which are good to eat: and these are eaten both green and dried. 
The byblus* (papyrus), which grows year after year in the marshes, 
they pull up, and, cutting the plant in two, reserve the upper portion 
for other purposes, but take the lower, which is about a cubit long, 
and either eat it or else sell it. Such as wish to enjoy the byblus in 
full perfection bake it first in a closed vessel, heated to a glow. Some 
of these folk, however, live entirely on fish, which are gutted as soon 
as caught, and then hung up in the sun: when dry, they are used as 
food. 

93. Gregarious fish are not found in any number in the rivers; 
they frequent the lagunes, whence, at the season of breeding, they 
proceed in shoals towards the sea. The males lead the way, and drop 
their milt as they go, while the females, following close behind, 
eagerly swallow it down. From this they conceive,’ and when, after 
passing some time in the sea, they begin to be in spawn, the whole 
shoal sets off on its return to its ancient haunts. Now, however, it is 
no longer the males, but the females, who take the lead: they swim 
in front in a body, and do exactly as the males did before, dropping, 
little by little, their grains of spawn as they go, while the males in 
the rear devour the grains, each one of which is a fish.“ A portion 


*This Nymphza Lotus grows in ponds and small channels in the Delta 
during the inundation, which are dry during the rest of the year; but it is 
not found in the Nile itself. It is nearly the same as our white water- lily, 
The lotus flower was always presented to guests at an Egyptian party; 
and garlands were put round their heads and necks, 

* The use of the pith of its triangular stalk for paper made it a very 
valuable plant; and the right of growing the best quality, and of selling 
the papyrus made from it, belonged to the Government. 

* Aristotle shows the absurdity of this statement. 

*The male fish deposits the milt after the female has deposited the 
Spawn, and thus renders it prolific. The swallowing of the spawn is simply 

e act of any hungry fish, male or female, who happens to find it. The 
bruised heads are a fable. 
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of the spawn escapes and is not swallowed by the males, and hence 
comes the fishes which grow afterwards to maturity. When any of 
this sort of fish are taken on their passage to the sea, they are found 
to have the left side of the head scarred and bruised; while if taken 
on their return, the marks appear on the right. The reason is, that 
as they swim down the Nile seaward, they keep close to the bank of 
the river upon their left, and returning again up stream they still 
cling to the same side, hugging it and brushing against it constantly, 
to be sure that they miss not their road through the great force of 
the current. When the Nile begins to rise, the hollows in the land 
and the marshy spots near the river are flooded before any other 
places by the percolation of the water through the river-banks;’ and 
these, almost as soon as they become pools, are found to be full of 
numbers of little fishes. I think that I understand how it is this 
comes to pass. On the subsidence of the Nile the year before, though 
the fish retired with the retreating water, they had first deposited 
their spawn in the mud upon the banks; and so, when at the usual 
season the water returns, small fry are rapidly engendered out of 
the spawn of the preceding year. So much concerning the fish. 

94. The Egyptians who live in the marshes” use for the anoint- 
ing of their bodies an oil made from the fruit of the silli-cyprium,* 
which is known among them by the name of “kiki.” To obtain this 
they plant the sillicyprium (which grows wild in Greece) along the 
banks of the rivers and by the sides of the lakes, where it produces 
fruit in great abundance, but with a very disagreeable smell. This 
fruit is gathered, and then bruised and pressed, or else boiled down 
after roasting: the liquid which comes from it is collected and is 
found to be unctuous, and as well suited as olive-oil for lamps, only 
that it gives out an unpleasant odor. 

95. The contrivances which they use against gnats, wherewith 
the country swarms, are the following. In the parts of Egypt above 
the marshes the inhabitants pass the night upon lofty towers,’ which 
are of great service, as the gnats are unable to fly to any height on 
account of the winds. In the marsh-country, where there are no 
towers, each man possesses a net instead. By day it serves him to 
catch fish, while at night he spreads it over the bed in which he is 


*The sudden appearance of the young fish in the ponds was simply 
owing to these being supplied by the canals from the river, or by its over- 
flowing its banks. 

4The intimate acquaintance of Herodotus with the inhabitants of the 
marsh-region is probably owing to the important position occupied by 
that region in the revolt of Inaros, which the Athenians, whom Herodotus 
probably accompanied, went to assist. 

* This was the Ricinus communis, the Castor-oil plant. 

‘A similar practice is found in the valley of the Indus. The custom of 
sleeping on the flat roofs of their houses is still common in Egypt. 
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to rest, and creeping in, goes to sleep underneath. The gnats, which, 
if he rolls himself up in his dress or in a piece of muslin, are such to 
bite through the covering, do not so much as attempt to pass the net. 

96. The vessels used in Egypt for the transport of merchandise 
are made of the Acantha (Thorn), astree which in its growth is very 
like the Cryenaic lotus, and from which there exudes a gum. They 
cut a quantity of planks about two cubits in length from this tree, 
and then proceed to their ship-building, arranging the planks like 
bricks, and attaching them by ties to a number of long stakes or 
poles till the hull is complete, when they lay the cross-planks on the 
top from side to side. They give the boats no ribs, but caulk the 
seams with papyrus on the inside. Each has a single rudder, which 
is driven straight through the keel. The mast is a piece of acantha- 
wood, and the sails are made of papyrus. These boats cannot make 
way against the current unless there is a brisk breeze; they are, 
therefore, towed up-stream from the shore: down-stream they are 
managed as follows. There is a raft belonging to each, made of 
the wood of the tamarisk, fastened together with a wattling of reeds; 
and also a stone bored through the middle about two talents in 
weight. The raft is fastened to the vessel by a rope, and allowed to 
float down the stream in front, while the stone is attached by another 
rope astern." The result is, that the raft, hurried forward by the 
current, goes rapidly down the river, and drags the “baris” (for so 
call this sort of boat) after it; while the stone, which is pulled along 
in the wake of the vessel, and lies deep in the water, keeps the boat 
straight. There are a vast number of these vessels in Egypt, and 
some of them are of many thousand talents’ burthen. 

97. When the Nile overflows, the country is converted into a sea, 
and nothing appears but the cities, which look like the islands in the 
Zégean.” At this season boats no longer keep the course of the river, 
but sail right across the plain. On the voyage from Naucratis to 
Memphis at this season, you pass close to the pyramids, whereas the 
usual course is by the apex of the Delta, and the city of Cercasérus, 
You can sail also from the maritime town of Canobus across the flat 
to Naucratis, passing by the cities of Anthylla and Archandropolis. 

98. The former of these cities, which is a place of note, is as- 
signed expressly to the wife of the ruler of Egypt for the time be- 
ing, to keep her in shoes. Such has been the custom ever since Egypt 
fell under the Persian yoke. The other city seems to me to have 
got its name of Archandropolis from Archander the Phthian, son of 
Achzus, and son-in-law of Danaus. There might certainly have been 
another Archander; but, at any rate, the name is not Egyptian. 

99, Thus far I have spoken of Egypt from my own observation, 


* A similar practice prevails to this day on the Euphrates. — 
* This still happens in those years when the inundation is very high, 
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relating what I myself saw, the ideas that I formed, and the results 
of my own researches. What follows rests on the accounts given me 
by the Egyptians, which I shall now repeat, adding thereto some par- 
ticulars which fell under my own notice. 

The priests said the Mén was the first king of Egypt, and that it 
was he who raised the dyke which protects Memphis from the inun- 
dations of the Nile. Before his time the river flowed entirely along 
the sandy range of hills which skirts Egypt on the side of Libya. He, 
however, by banking up the river at the bend which it forms about 
a hundred furlongs south of Memphis, laid the ancient channel dry, 
while he dug a new course for the stream half-way between the two 
lines of hills. To this day, the elbow which the Nile forms at the 
point where it is forced aside into the new channel is guarded with 
the greatest care by the Persians, and strengthened every year; for 
if the river were to burst out at this place, and pour over the mound, 
there would be danger of Memphis being completely overwhelmed by 
the flood. Men, the first king, having thus, by turning the river, 
made the tract where it used to run, dry land, proceeded in the first 
place to build the city now called Memphis, which lies in the nar- 
row part of Egypt; after which he further excavated a lake outside 
the town, to the north and west, communicating with the river, which 
was itself the eastern boundary. Besides these works,’ he also, the 
priests said, built the temple of Vulcan which stands within the city, 
a vast edifice, very worthy of mention. 

100. Next, they read me from a papyrus, the names of three hun- 
dred and thirty monarchs,’ who (they said) were his successors 
upon the throne. In this number of generations there were eighteen 
Ethiopian kings,” and one queen who was a native; all the rest were 
kings and Egyptians. The queen bore the same name as the Baby- 
lonian princess, namely, Nitocris." They said that she succeeded her 
brother; he had been king of Egypt, and was put to death by his sub- 
jects, who then placed her upon the throne. Bent on avenging his 


1Manetho, Eratosthenes, and other writers, agree with Herodotus that 
Mén or Menes (the Mna, or Menai, of the monuments) was the first Egyp- 
tian king. (As I have already noted, Menes is not an historical figure. 
Possibly Aha and Narmer—first conquerors of the North and unifiers of 
the kingdom—were the originals of the legendary king. Since Rawlinson 
wrote, the spade of the archzologist has unearthed a vast mass of material 
bearing on Egyptian history; and a new chapter in the history of the 
world has been recovered.—E. H. B. 

7Neither Menes nor his immediate successors have left any monu- 
ments. 

* That is, f1om Menes to Meeris. 

“The intermarriages of the’ Egyptian and Ethiopian royal families may 
be inferred from the sculptures. 

*The fact of Nitocris having been an early Egyptian queen is proved 
in the name, Neitakri, occurring in the Turin Papyrus. 
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death, she devised a cunning scheme by which she destroyed a vast 
number of Egyptians. She constructed a spacious underground 
chamber, and, on pretense of inaugurating it, contrived the following: 
—Inviting to a banquet those of the Egyptians whom she knew to 
have had the chief share in the murder of her brother, she suddenly, 
as they were feasting, let the river in upon them, by means of a 
secret duct of large size. This, and this only, did they tell me of 
her, except that, when she had done as I have said, she threw her- 
self into an apartment full of ashes, that she might escape the ven- 
geance whereto she would otherwise have been exposed. 

101. The other kings, they said, were personages of no note or 
distinction,’ and left no monuments of any account, with the excep- 
tion of the last, who was named Meeris.? He left several memorials 
of his reign—the northern gateway of the temple of Vulcan, the lake 
excavated by his orders, whose dimensions I shall give presently,’ 
and the pyramids built by him in the lake, the size of which will be 
stated when I describe the lake itself wherein they stand. Such 
were his works: the other kings left absolutely nothing. 

102. Passing over these monarchs, therefore, I shall speak of the 
king who reigned next, whose name was Sesostris." He, the priests 
said, first of all proceeded in a fleet of ships of war from the Arabian 
gulf along the shores of the Erythrzan sea, subduing the nations as 
he went, until he finally reached a sea which could not be navigated 
by reason of the shoals. Hence he returned to Egypt, where, they 
told me, he collected a vast armament, and made a progress by land 
across the continent, conquering every people which fell in his 
way. In the countries where the natives withstood his attack, and 
fought gallantly for their liberties he erected pillars,” on which he 
inscribed his own name and country, and how that he had here re- 
duced the inhabitants to subjection by the might of his arms: where, 
on the contrary, they submitted readily and without a struggle, he 
inscribed on the pillars, in addition to these particulars, an emblem to 


1Their obscurity was owing to Egypt being part of the time under the 
dominion of the Shepherds, who, finding Egypt divided into several 
kingdoms, or principalities, invaded the country, and succeeded at length 
in dispossessing the Memphite kings of their territories. 

*See chs. 13 and 100. 

*Infra ch. 149. 

* The original Sesostris was the first king of the 12th dynasty, Osirtasen 
I., who was the first great Egyptian conqueror; but when Osirei or Sethi 
Sethos), and his son Ramaeses II, surpassed the exploits of their pre- 
decessor, the name of Sesostris became confounded with Sethos, and the 
ene of that king, and his still greater son, were ascribed to the original 
sesostris. 

* These memorials, which belong to Rameses II., are found in Syria, on 
the rocks above the mouth of the Lycus (now Nahr el Kelb). 
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mark that they were a nation of women, that is, unwarlike and ef- 
feminate. 

103. In this way he traversed the whole continent of Asia, whence 
he passed on into Europe, and made himself master of Scythia and 
of Thrace, beyond which countries I do not think that his army ex- 
tended its march. For thus far the pillars which he erected are still 
visible, but in the remoter regions they are no longer found. Re- 
turning to Egypt from Thrace, he came, on his way, to the banks of 
the river Phasis. Here I cannot say with any certainty what took 
place. Either he of his own accord detached a body of troops from 
his main army and left them to colonize the country, or else a certain 
number of his soldiers, wearied with their long wanderings, deserted, 
and established themselves on the banks of this stream. 

104. There can be no doubt that the Colchians are an Egyptian 
race. Before I heard any mention of the fact from others, I had re- 
marked it myself. After the thought had struck me, I made in- 
quiries on the subject both in Colchis and in Egypt, and I found 
that the Colchians had a more distinct recollection of the Egyptians, 
than the Egyptians had of them. Still the Egyptians said that 
they believed the Colchians to be descended from the army of Sesos- 
tris. My own conjectures were founded, first, on the fact that they 
are black-skinned, and have woolly hair? which certainly amounts 
to but little, since several other nations are so too; but further and 
more especially, on the circumstance that the Colchians, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Ethiopians, are the only nations who have practised 
circumcision from the earliest times. The Phoenicians and the 
Syrians of Palestine’ themselves confess that they learned the cus- 
tom of the Egyptians; and the Syrians who dwell about the rivers 
Thermodon and Parthenius,* as well as their neighbors the Macro- 
nians, say that they have recently adopted it from the Colchians. 
Now these are the only nations who use circumcision, and it is plain 
that they all imitate herein the Egyptians.” With respect to the 
Ethiopians, indeed, I cannot decide whether they learned the prac- 


* Herodotus also alludes in ch. 57 to the black color of the Egyptians; 
but not only to the paintings pointedly distinguish the Egyptians from the 
blacks of Africa, and even from the copper-colored Ethiopians, both of 
whom are shown to have been of the same hue as their descendants: but 
the mummies prove that the Egyptians were neither black nor woolly-haired, 
and the formation of the head at once decides that they are of Asiatic, and 
not of African, origin. Egypt was called Chemi, “black,” from the color 
of the rich soil, not from that of the people. 

*Herodotus apparently alludes to the Jews. 

*The Syrians here intended are undoubtedly the Cappadocians. 

* Circumcision was not practiced by the Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 6, xvii. 
26; xviii. 27; 2 Sam. i. 20; 1 Chron. x. 4) nor by the generality of the 
Phoenicians, 
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tice of the Egyptians, or the Egyptians of them—it is undoubtedly 
of very ancient date in Ethiopia—but that the others derived their 
knowledge of it from Egypt is clear to me, from the fact that the 
Phoenicians, when they come to have commerce with the Greeks, 
cease to follow the Egyptians in this custom, and allow their children 
to remain uncircumcised. 

105. I will add a further proof to the identity of the Egyptians 
and the Colchians. These two nations weave their linen in exactly 
the same way, and this is a way entirely unknown to the rest of 
the world; they also in their whole mode of life and in their lan- 
guage resemble one another. The Colchian linen’* is called by the 
Greeks Sardinian, while that which comes from Egypt is known as 
Egyptian. 

106. The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered countries 
have for the most part disappeared; but in the part of Syria called 
Palestine, I myself saw them still standing, with the writing above- 
mentioned, and the emblem distinctly visible. In Ionia also, there 
are two representations of this prince engraved upon rocks,’ one on 
the road from Ephesus to Phocea, the other between Sardis and 
Smyrna. In each case the figure is that of a man, four cubits and a 
span high, with a spear in his right hand and a bow in his left, the 
rest of his costume being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian. 
There is an inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, 
in the sacred character of Egypt, which says, “With my own shoul- 
ders I conquered this land.” The conqueror does not tell who he is, 
or whence he comes, though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. 
Hence it has been imagined by some of those who have seen these 
forms, that they are figures of Memnon;* but such as think so err 
very widely from the truth. 

107. This Sesostris, the priests went on to say, upon his return 
home, accompanied by vast multitudes of the people whose countries 
he had subdued,’ was received by his brother, whom he had made 


*Colchis was famous for its linen. 

* A figure, which seems certainly to be one of the two here mentioned by 
Herodotus, has been discovered at Ninf, on what appears to have been the 
ancient road from Sardis to Smyrna. 

* Herodotus shows his discrimination in rejecting the notion of his 
being Memnon, which had already become prevalent among the Greeks, who 
saw Memnon everywhere in Egypt merely because he was mentioned in 
Homer. A similar error is made at the present day in expecting to find 
a reference to Jewish history on the monuments, though it is obviously 
not the custom of any people to record their misfortunes to posterity in 
painting or sculpture. 

*It was the custom of the Egyptian kings to bring their prisoners to 
Egypt, and to employ them in public works, as the sculptures abundantly 
prove, and as Herodotus states (ch. 108). The Jews were employed in the 
same way: for though at first the obtained grazing-lands for their cattle 
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viceroy of Egypt on his departure, at Daphne near Pelusium, and 
invited by him to a banquet, which he attended, together with his 
sons. Then his brother’ piled a quantity of wood all round the build- 
ing, and having so done set it alight. Sesostris, discovering what 
had happened, took counsel instantly with his wife, who had accom- 
plished him to the feast, and was advised by her to lay two of their 
six sons upon the fire, and so make a bridge across the flames, where- 
by the rest might effect their escape. Sesostris did as she recom- 
mended, and thus while two of his sons were burned to death, he 
himself and his other children were saved. 

108. The king then returned to his own land and took vengeance 
upon his brother, after which he proceeded to make use of the multi- 
tudes whom he had brought with him from the conquered countries, 
partly to drag the huge masses of stone which were moved in the 
course of his reign to the temple of Vulcan—partly to dig the numer- 
ous canals with which the whole of Egypt is intersected. By these 
forced labors the entire face of the country was changed; for where- 
as Egypt had formerly been a region suited both for horses and car- 
riages, henceforth it became entirely unfit for either Though a 
flat country throughout its whole extent, it is now unfit for either 
horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, which are extremely 
numerous and run in all directions. The king’s object was to supply 
Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the mid-coun- 
try, and not lying upon the river; for previously they had been 
obliged, after the subsidence of the floods, to drink a brackish water 
which they obtained from wells.’ 

109. Sesostris also, they declared, made a division of the soil of 
Egypt among the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of 
equal size to all, and obtaining his chief revenue from the rent which 
the holders were required to pay him year by year. If the river car- 
ried away any portion of a man’s lot, he appeared before the king, 
and related what had happened; upon which the king sent persons to 
examine, and determine by measurement the exact extent of the 
loss; and thenceforth only such a rent was demanded of him as was 
proportionate to the reduced size of his land. From this practice, I 
think, geometry first came to be known in Egypt, whence it passed 


in the land of Goshen (Gen. xlvi. 34), or the Bucolia, where they tended the 
king’s herds (Gen. xlvii. 6, 27), they were afterwards forced to perform 
various services, like ordinary prisoners of war. 

1 This at once shows that the conqueror here mentioned is not the early 
Sesostris of the 12th dynasty, but the great king of the 19th dynasty. 

7Tt is very possible that the number of canals may have increased in 
the time of Rameses IJ.: and this, like the rest of Herodotus’ account, 
shows that this king is the Sesostris whose actions he is describing. 

* The water filtrates through the alluvial soil to the inland wells, where 
it is sweet, though sometimes hard. 
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into Greece, The sun-dial, however, and the gnomon’ with the divi- 
sion of the day into twelve parts, were received by the Greeks from 
the Babylonians. 

110. Sesostris was king not only of Egypt, but also of Ethiopia. 
He was the only Egyptian monarch who ever ruled over the latter 
country.” He left, as memorials of his reign, the stone statues which 
stand in front of the temple of Vulcan, two of which, representing 
himself and his wife, are thirty cubits in height, while the remain- 
ing four, which represent his sons, are twenty cubits. These are the 
statues, in front of which the priest of Vulcan, very many years after- 
wards, would not allow Darius the Persian’ to take the statue of 
himself; “because,” he said, “Darius had not equaled the achieve- 
ments of Sesostris the Egyptian: for while Sesostris had subdued to 
the full as many nations as ever Darius had brought under, he had 
likewise conquered the Scythians, whom Darius had failed to master. 
It was not fair, therefore, that he should erect his statue in front of 
the offerings of a king, whose deeds he had been unable to surpass.” 
Darius, they say, pardoned the freedom of this speech. 

111. On the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron, the priests said, 
mounted the throne. He undertook no warlike expeditions; being 
struck with blindness, owing to the following circumstance. The 
river had swollen to the unusual height of eighteen cubits, and had 
overflowed all the fields, when, a sudden wind arising, the water rose 
in great waves. Then the king, in a spirit of impious violence, seized 
his spear, and hurled it into the strong eddies of the stream. In- 
stantly he was smitten with disease of the eyes, from which after a 
little while he became blind,* continuing without the power of vision 
for ten years. At last, in the eleventh year, an oracular announce- 


1The gnomom was of course part of every dial. Herodotus, however, is 
correct in making a difference between the yrwuwr and the médos, The 
former, called also o7otxerorv, was a perpendicular rod, whose shadow 
indicated noon, and also by its length a particular part of the day, being 
longest at sunrise and sunset. The wéAos was an improvement, and a 
real dial, on which the division of the day was set off by lines, and indicated 
by the shadow of its gnomon. 

* This cannot apply to any one Egyptian king in particular, as many 
ruled in Ethiopia; and though Osirtasen I. (the original Sesostris) may have 
been the first, the monuments show his successors of the 12th dynasty, 
and others, ruled and erected buildings in Ethiopia. The Egyptians 
evidently overran all Ethiopia, and part of the interior of Africa, in the 
time of the 18th and 19th dynasties, and had long before conquered Negro 
tribes. 

®*The name of Darius occurs in the sculptures. He seems to have 
treated the Egyptians with far more uniform lenity than the other Persian 
kings. 

This is one of the Greek ciceroni tales. A Greek poet might make a 
graceful story of Achilles and a Trojan stream, but the prosaic Egyptians 
would never represent one of their kings performing a feat so opposed to 
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ment reached him from the city of Buto, to the effect, that “the time 
of his punishment had run out, and he should recover his sight by 
washing his eyes with urine. He must find a woman who had been 
faithful to her husband, and had never preferred to him another 
man.” The king, therefore, first of all made trial of his wife, but 
to no purpose—he continued as blind as before. So he made the ex- 
periment with other women, until at length he succeeded, and in this 
way recovered his sight. Hereupon he assembled all the women, 
except the last, and bringing them to the city which now bears the 
name of Erythrabdlus (Red-soil), he there burned them all, together 
with the place itself. The woman to whom he owed his cure, he mar- 
ried, and after his recovery was complete, he presented offerings to 
all the temples of any note, among which the best worthy of mention 
are the two stone obelisks which he gave to the temple of the Sun. 
These are magnificent works; each is made of a single stone, eight 
cubits broad, and a hundred cubits in height. 

112. Pheron, they said, was succeeded by a man of Memphis, 
whose name, in the language of the Greeks, was Proteus. There 
is a sacred precinct of this king in Memphis, which is very beauti- 
ful, and richly adorned, situated south of the great temple of Vul- 
can. Phoenicians from the city of Tyre dwell all round this pre- 
cinct, and the whole place is known by the name of “the camp of the 
Tyrians.” Within the enclosure stands a temple, which is called that 
of Venus the Stranger.” I conjecture the building to have been 
erected to Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus; first, because she, as 
I have heard say, passed some time at the court of Proteus; and 
secondly, because the temple is dedicated to Venus the Stranger; for 
among all the many temples of Venus there is no other where the 
goddess bears his title. 

113. The priests, in answer to my inquiries on the subject of 
Helen,’ informed me of the following particulars. When Alexander 


his habits, and to all their religious notions. The story about the women 
is equally un-Egyptian; but the mention of a remedy which is still used in 
Egypt for ophthalmia, shows that some simple fact has been converted 
into a wholly improbable tale. 

*They were therefore most probably at Heliopolis. The height of 100 
cubits, at least 150 feet, far exceeds that of any found in Egypt, the highest 
being less than 100 feet. The mode of raising an obelisk seems to have 
been by tilting it from an inclined plane into a pit, at the bottom of which 
the pedestal was placed to receive it, a wheel or roller of wood being 
fastened on each side to the end of the obelisk, which enabled it to run 
down the wall opposite the inclined plane to its proper position. During 
this operation it was dragged by ropes up the inclined plane, and then 
gradually lowered into the pit as soon as it had been tilted. 

* This was evidently Astarté, the Venus of the Phcenicians and Syrians. 

*The eagerness of the Greeks to “inquire” after events mentioned by 
Homer, and the readiness of the Egyptians te take advantage of it are 
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had carried off Helen from Sparta, he took ship and sailed home- 
wards. On his way across the Egean a gale arose, which drove him 
from his course and took him down to the sea of Egypt; hence, as 
the wind did not abate, he was carried on to the coast, when he went 
ashore, landing at the Salt-Pans, in that mouth of the Nile which 
is now called the Canobic.* At this place there stood upon the shore 
a temple, which still exists, dedicated to Hercules. If a slave runs 
away from his master, and taking sanctuary at this shrine gives him- 
self up to the god, and receives certain sacred marks upon his per- 
son, whosover his master may be, he cannot lay hand on him. 
This law still remained unchanged to my time. Hearing, therefore, 
of the custom of the place, the attendants of Alexander desérted him, 
and fled to the temple, where they sat as suppliants. While there, 
wishing to damage their master, they accused him to the Egyptians, 
narrating all the circumstances of the rape of Helen and the wrong 
done to Menelaus. These charges they brought, not only before the 
priests, but also before the warden of that mouth of the river, whose 
name was Thonis. 

114. As soon as he received the intelligence, Thonis sent a 
message to Proteus, who was at Memphis, to this effect: “A stranger 
is arrived from Greece; he is by race a Teucrian, and has done a 
wicked deed in the country from which he is come. Having be- 
guiled the wife of the man whose guest he was, he carried her away 
with him, and much treasure also. Compelled by stress of weather, 
he has now put in here. Are we to let him depart as he came, or 
shall we seize what he has brought?” Proteus replied, “Seize the 
man, be he who he may, that has dealt thus wickedly with his friend, 
and bring him before me, that I may hear what he will say for him- 
self,” 

115. Th6nis, on receiving these orders, arrested Alexander, and 
stopped the departure of his ships; then, taking with him Alexander, 
Helen, the treasures, and also the fugitive slaves, he went up to 
Memphis. When all were arrived, Proteus asked Alexander, “who 
he was, and whence he had come?” Alexander replied by giving his 
descent, the name of his country, and a true account of his late voy- 
age. Then Proteus questioned him as to how he got possession of 
Helen. In his reply Alexander became confused, and diverged from 
the truth, whereon the slaves interposed, confuted his statements, 


shown in this story related to Herodotus. The fact of Homer having 
believed that Helen went to Egypt, only proves that the story was not 
invented in Herodotus’ time, but was current long before. 

This branch of the Nile entered the sea a little to the E. of the town 
of Canopus, close to Heracleum. 

*Showing they were dedicated to the service of the Deity. To set a 
sag on any one as a protection was a very ancient custom. Cp. Gen 
Iv. e 
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and told the whole history of the crime. Finally, Proteus delivered 
judgment as follows: “Did I not regard it as a matter of the utmost 
consequence that no stranger driven to my country by adverse winds 
should ever be put to death, I would certainly have avenged the 
Greek by slaying thee. Thou basest of men—after accepting the hos- 
pitality, to do so wicked a deed! First, thou didst seduce the wife 
of thy own host—then, not content therewith, thou must violently 
excite her mind, and steal her away from her husband. Nay, even 
so thou wert not satisfied, but on leaving, thou must plunder the house 
in which thou hadst been a guest. Now then, as I think it of the 
greatest importance to put no stranger to death, I suffer thee to de- 
part; but the woman and the treasures I shall not permit to be car- 
ried away. Here they must stay, till the Greek stranger comes in 
person and takes them back with him. For thyself and thy com- 
panions, I command thee to begone from my land within the space 
of three days—and I warn you, that otherwise at the end of that time 
you will be treated as enemies.” 

116. Such was the tale told me by the priests concerning the ar- 
rival of Helen at the court of Proteus. It seems to me that Homer 
was acquainted with this story, and while discarding it, because he 
thought it less adapted for epic poetry than the version which he fol- 
lowed, showed that it was not unknown to him. This is evident from 
the travels which he assigns to Alexander in the Iliad—and let it be 
borne in mind that he has nowhere else contradicted himself—making 
him be carried out of his course with Helen, and after divers wan- 
derings come at last to Sidon’ in Phoenicia. The passage is in the 
Bravery of Diomed,’ and the words are as follows :— 


“There were the robes, many-colored, the word of Sidonian women: 
They from Sidon had come, what time god-shaped Alexander 
Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high-born Helen.” 


In the Odyssey also the same fact is alluded to, in these words :*— 


“Such, so wisely prepared, were the drugs that her stores afforded, 

Excellent; gift which one Polydamna, partner of Thonis, 

Gave her in Egypt, where many the simples that grow in the 
meadows, 

Potent to cure in part, in part as potent to injure.” 


Herodotus very properly ranks the Sidonians before the Tyrians 
(viii. 67), and Isaiah calls Tyre daughter of Sidon (xxiii. 12), having been 
founded by the Sidonians. Sidon is in Genesis (x. 19), but no Tyre; and 
Homer only mentions Sidon and not “Tyre,” as Strabo observes. It may 
be “doubtful which was the metropolis of Pheenicia,” in later times; 
Sidon, however, appears to be the older city. 

*T1. vi. 290-2. 

* Odyss. iv. 227-230, 
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Menelaus too, in the same poem, thus addresses Telemachus ?— 


“Much did I long to return, but the Gods still kept me in Egypt— 
Angry because I had failed to pay them their hecatombs duly.” 


In these places Homer shows himself acquainted with the voyage 
of Alexander to Egypt, for Syria borders on Egypt, and the 
Pheenicians, to whom Sidon belongs, dwell in Syria. 

117. From these various passages, and from that about Sidon 
especially, it is clear that Homer did not write the Cypria.* For 
there it is said that Alexander arrived in Ilium with Helen on the 
third day after he left Sparta, the wind having been favorable, and 
the sea smooth; whereas in the Iliad, the poet makes him wander 
before he brings her home. Enough, however, for the present of 
Homer and the Cypria. 

118. I made inquiry of the priests, whether the story which the 
Greeks tell about Ilium is a fable, or no. In reply they related the 
following particulars, of which they declared that Menelaus had 
himself informed them. After the rape of Helen, a vast army of 
Greeks, wishing to render help to Menelaus, set sail for the Teucrian 
territory; on their arrival they disembarked, and formed their camp, 
after which they sent ambassadors to Ilium, of whom Menelaus was 
one. The embassy was received within the walls, and demanded the 
restoration of Helen with the treasures which Alexander had carried 
off, and likewise required satisfation for the wrong done. The Teu- 
crians gave at once the answer in which they persisted ever after- 
wards, backing their assertions sometimes even with oaths, to wit, 
that neither Helen, nor the treasures claimed, were in their posses- 
sion,—both the one and the other had remained, they said, in Egypt; 
and it was not just to come upon them for what Proteus, king of 
Egypt, was detaining. The Greeks, imagining that the Teucrians 
were merely laughing at them, laid siege to the town, and never 
rested until they finally took it. As, however, no Helen was found, 
and they were still told the same story, they at length believed in its 
truth, and dispatched Menelaus to the court of Proteus. 

119. So Menelaus travelled to Egypt, and on his arrival sailed 
up the river as far as Memphis, and related all that had happened. 
He met with the utmost hospitality, received Helen back unharmed, 
and recovered all his treasures. After this friendly treatment Mene- 
laus, they said, behaved most unjustly towards the Egyptians; for as 
it happened that at the time when he wanted to take his departure, 


*Thid. iv. 351-2. ; 
* The criticism here is better than the argument. There can be no 
ae that Homer was not the author of the rambling epic called “The 
ypria.” 
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he was detained by the wind being contrary, and as he found this ob- 
struction continue, he had recourse to a most wicked expedient. He 
seized, they said, two children of the people of the country, and 
offered them up in sacrifice.” When this became known, the indigna- 
tion of the people was stirred, and they went in pursuit of Menelaus, 
who, however, escaped with his ships to Libya, after which the Egyp- 
tians could not say whither he went. The rest they knew full well, 
partly by the inquiries which they had made, and partly from the 
circumstances having taken place in their own land, and therefore 
not admitting of doubt. 

120. Such is the account given by the Egyptian priests, and I am 
myself inclined to regard as true all that they say of Helen from the 
following considerations:—If{ Helen had been at Troy, the in- 
habitants would, I think, have given her up to the Greeks, whether 
Alexander consented to it or no. For surely neither Priam, nor his 
family, could have been so infatuated as to endanger their own per- 
sons, their children, and their city, merely that Alexander might pos- 
sess Helen. At any rate, if they determined to refuse at first, yet 
afterwards when so many of the Trojans fell on every encounter with 
the Greeks, and Priam too in each battle lost a son, or sometimes 
two, or three, or even more, if we may credit the epic poets, I do not 
believe that even if Priam himself had been married to her he 
would have declined to deliver her up, with the view of bringing the 
series of calamities to a close. Nor was it as if Alexander had been 
heir to the crown, in which case he might have had the chief manage- 
ment of affairs, since Priam was already old. Hector, who was his 
elder brother, and a far braver man, stood before him, and was the 
heir to the kingdom on the death of their father Priam. And it could 
not be Hector’s interest to uphold his brother in his wrong, when it 
brought such dire calamities upon himself and the other Trojans. 
But the fact was that they had no Helen to deliver, and so they told 
the Greeks, but the Greeks would not believe what they said—Divine 
Providence, as I think, so willing, that by their utter destruction it 
might be made evident to all men that when great wrongs are done, 
the gods will surely visit them with great punishments. Such, at 
least, is my view of the matter. 


*This story recalls the “Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine czssa,” 
Virg. Afn. ii. 116; and Herodotus actually records human sacrifices in 
Achaia, or Phthiotis (vii. 197). Some have attributed human sacrifices 
to the Egyptians; and Virgil says “Quis illaudati nescit Busiridis aras ?” 
(Georg. iti. 5); but it must be quite evident that such a custom was 
inconsistent with the habits of the civilized Egyptians, and Herodotus has 
disproved the probability of human sacrifices in Egypt by his judicious 
remarks in ch. 45. 
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121. (1.) When Proteus died, Rhampsinitus,’ the priests informed 
me, succeeded to the throne. His monuments were, the western gate- 
way of the temple of Vulcan, and the two statutes which stand in 
front of this gateway, called by the Egyptians, the one Summer, the 
other Winter, each twenty-five cubits in height. The statue of Sum- 
mer, which is the northernmost of the two, is worshipped by the na- 
tives, and has offerings made to it; that of Winter, which stands to- 
wards the south, is treated in exactly the contrary way. King 
Rhampsinitus was possessed, they said, of great riches in silver,— 
indeed to such an amount, that none of the princes, his successors, 
surpassed or even equaled his wealth. For the better custody of this 
money, he proposed to build a vast chamber of hewn stone, one side 
of which was to form a part of the outer wall of his palace. The 
builder, therefore, having designs upon the treasures, contrived, as 
he was making the building, to insert in this wall a stone, which 
could easily be removed from its place by two men, or even by one. 
So the chamber was finished, and the king’s money was stored away 
in it. Time passed, and the builder fell sick, when finding his end 
approaching, he called for his two sons, and related to them the con- 
trivance he had made in the king’s treasure-chamber, telling them it 
was for their sakes he had done it, that they might always live in af- 
fluence. Then he gave them clear directions concerning the mode of 
removing the stone, and communicated the measurement, bidding 
them carefully keep the secret, whereby they would be Comptrollers 
of the Royal Exchequer so long as they lived. Then the father died, 
and the sons were not slow in setting to work: they went by night to 
the palace, found the stone in the wall of the building, and having 
removed it with ease, plundered the treasury of a round sum. 

(2.) When the king next paid a visit to the apartment, he was 
astonished to see that the money was sunk in some of the vessels 
wherein it was stored away. Whom to accuse, however, he knew not, 
as the seals were all perfect, and the fastenings of the room secure. 
Still each time that he repeated his visits, he found that more money 
was gone. The thieves in truth never stopped, but plundered the 
treasury ever more and more. At last the king determined to have 
some traps made, and set near the vessels which contained his wealth. 
This was done, and when the thieves came, as usual, to the treasure- 
chamber, and one of them entering through the aperture, made 
straight for the jars, suddenly he found himself caught in one of the 
traps. Perceiving that he was lost, he instantly called his brother, 
and telling him what had happened, entreated him to enter as quickly 
as possible and cut off his head, that when his body should be dis- 
covered it might not be recognized, which would have the effect of 


1 This is evidently the name of a Rameses, and not of a king of an early 


dynasty. 
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bringing ruin upon both. The other thief thought the advice good, 
and was persuaded to follow it;—then, fitting the stone in its place, 
he went home, taking with him his brother’s head. 

(3.) When day dawned, the king came into the room, and mar- 
veled greatly to see the body of the thief in the trap without a head, 
while the building was still whole, and neither entrance nor exit was 
to be seen anywhere. In this perplexity he commanded the body of 
the dead man to be hung up outside the palace wall, and set a guard to 
watch it, with orders that if any persons were seen weeping of 
lamenting near the place, they should be seized and brought before 
him. When the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of her 
son, she took it sorely to heart, and spoke to her surviving child, bid- 
ding him devise some plan or other to get back the body, and threaten- 
ing, that if he did not exert himself, she would go herself to the 
king, and denounce him as the robber. 

(4.) The son said all he could to persuade her to let the matter 
rest, but in vain; she still continued to trouble him, until at last he 
yielded to her importunity, and contrived as follows:—Filling some 
skins with wine, he loaded them on donkeys, which he drove before 
him till he came to the place where the guards were watching the 
dead body, when pulling two or three of the skins towards him, he 
untied some of the necks which dangled by the asses’ side. The wine 
poured freely out, whereupon he began to beat his head, and shout 
with all his might, seeming not to know which of the donkeys he 
should turn to first. When the guards saw the wine running, de- 
lighted to profit by the occasion, they rushed one and all into the 
road, each with some vessel or other, and caught the liquor as it was 
spilling. The driver pretended anger, and loaded them with abuse; 
whereupon they did their best to pacify him, until at last he appeared 
to soften, and recover his good humor, drove his asses aside out of 
the road, and set to work to rearrange their burdens; meanwhile, as 
he talked and chatted with the guards, one of them began to rally 
him, and make him laugh, whereupon he gave them one of the skins 
as a gift. They now made up their minds to sit down and have a 
drinking-bout where they were, so they begged him to remain and 
drink with them. Then the man let himself be persuaded, and stayed. 
As the drinking went on, they grew very friendly together, so pres- 
ently he gave them another skin, upon which they drank so copiously 
that they were all overcome with the liquor, and growing drowsy lay 
down, and fell asleep on the spot. The thief waited till it was 
the dead of the night, and then took down the body of his brother; 
aiter which, in mockery, he shaved off the right side of all the sol- 
diers’ beards, and so he left them. Laying his brother’s body upon the 


_ ‘This is a curious mistake for any one to make who had been in Egypt, 
since the soldiers had no beards, and it was the custom of all classes to 
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asses, he carried it home to his mother, having thus accomplished the 
thing that she had required of him. 

(5.) When it came to the king’s ears that the thief’s body was 
stolen away, he was sorely vexed. Wishing, therefore, whatever it 
might cost, to catch the man who had contrived the trick, he had re- 
course (the priests said) to an expedient, which 1 can scarcely 
credit. He sent his own daughter* to the common stews, with orders 
to admit all comers, but to require every man to tell her what was 
the cleverest and wickedest thing he had done in the whole course of 
his life. If any one in reply told her the story of the thief, she 
was to lay hold of him and not allow him to get away. The daughter 
did as her father willed, whereon the thief, who was well aware of 
the king’s motive, felt a desire to outdo him in craft and cunning. 
Accordingly he contrived the following plan-—He procured the 
corpse of a man lately dead, and cutting off one of the arms at the 
shoulder, put it under his dress, and so went to the king’s daughter. 
When she put the question to him as she had done to all the rest, he 
replied, that the wickedest thing he had ever done was cutting off 
the head of his brother when he was caught in a trap in the king’s 
treasury, and the cleverest was making the guards drunk and carry- 
ing off the body. As he spoke, the princess caught at him, but the 
thief took advantage of the darkness to hold out to her the hand of 
the corpse. Imagining it to be his own hand, she seized and held 
it fast; while the thief, leaving it in her grasp, made his escape by 
the door. 

(6.) The king, when word was brought him of this fresh suc- 
cess, amazed at the sagacity and boldness of the man, sent messengers 
to all the towns in his dominions to proclaim a free pardon for the 
thief, and to promise him a rich reward, if he came and made him- 
self known. The thief took the king at his word, and came boldly into 
his presence; whereupon Rhampsinitus, greatly admiring him, and 
looking on him as the most knowing of men, gave him his daughter 
in marriage. “The Egyptians,” he said, “excelled all the rest of the 
world in wisdom, and this man excellent all other Egyptians.” 

122, The same king, I was also informed by the priests, after- 


shave, This we know from ancient authors, and, above all, from the 
sculptures, where the only persons who have beards are foreigners. Hero- 
dotus even allows that the Egyptians shaved their heads and beards 
(ch. 36; cp. Gen. xli 4.). Joseph, when sent for from prison by Pharaoh, 
“shaved himself and changed his raiment.” Herodotus could not have 
learnt this story from the Egyptians, and it is evidently from a Greek 
source. 

1 This in a country where social ties were so much regarded, and where 
the distinction of royal and noble classes was more rigidly maintained than 
in the most exclusive community of modern Europe, shows that the story 
was of foreign origin. 
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wards descended alive into the region which the Greeks call Hades,* 
and there played at dice with Ceres, sometimes winning and some- 
times suffering defeat. After a while he returned to earth, and 
brought with him a golden napkin, a gift which he had received from 
the goddess. From this descent of Rhampsinitus into Hades, and re- 
turn to earth again, the Egyptians, I was told, instituted a festival, 
which they certainly celebrated in my day. On what occasion it was 
they instituted it, whether upon this or upon any other, I cannot de- 
termine. The following are the ceremonies :—On a certain day in the 
year the priests weave a mantle, and binding the eyes of one of their 
number with a fillet, they put the mantle upon him, and take him 
with them into the roadway conducting to the temple of Ceres, when 
they depart and leave him to himself. Then the priest, thus blind- 
folded, is led (they say) by two wolves to the temple of Ceres, 
distant twenty furlongs from the city, where he stays awhile, after 
which he is brought back from the temple by the wolves, and left 
upon the spot where they first joined him. 

123. Such as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible are free 
to accept them for history. For my own part, I propose to myself 
throughout my whole work faithfully to record the traditions of the 
several nations. The Egyptians maintain that Ceres and Bacchus 
preside in the realms below. They were also the first to broach the 
opinion, that the soul of man is immortal,’ and that, when the body 
dies, it enters into the form of an animal* which is born at the 
moment, thence passing on from one animal into another, until it has 
circled through the forms of all the creatures which tenant the 
earth, the water, and the air, after which it enters again into a 
human frame, and is born anew. The whole period of the transmi- 
gration is (they say) three thousand years. There are Greek writers, 
some of an earlier, some of a later date,“ who have borrowed this 
doctrine from the Egyptians, and put it forward as their own. I 
could mention their names, but I abstain from doing so. 


* Hades was called in Egyptian Ament or Amenti, over which Osiris 
presided as judge of the dead. 

* This was the great doctrine of the Egyptians, and their belief in it is 
everywhere proclaimed in the paintings of the tombs. But the souls of 
wicked men alone appear to have suffered the disgrace of entering the body 
of an animal, when, “weighed in the balance’ before the tribunal of 
Osiris, they were pronounced unworthy to enter the abode of the blessed. 

* As a matter of fact we can find no trace in Egyptian religion of this 
doctrine of “metempsychosis,”—at least in the form in which Herodotus 
gives it—E. H. B— 

* Pythagoras is supposed to be included among the later writers. Hero- 
dotus, with more judgment and fairness, and on better information, than 
some modern writers, allows that the Greeks borrowed their early lessons 
of philosophy and science from Egypt. 
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124. Till the death of Rhampsinitus, the priests said, Egypt was 
excellently governed, and flourished greatly; but after him Cheops 
succeeded to the throne, and plunged into all manner of wickedness. 
He closed the temples, and forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifices, 
compelling them instead to labor, one and all, in his service. Some 
were required to drag blocks of stone down to the Nile from the 
quarries in the Arabian range of hills; others received the blocks 
aiter they had been conveyed in boats across the river, and drew 
them to the range of hills called the Libyan.” A hundred thousand 
men labored constantly, and were relieved every three months by a 
fresh lot. It took ten years’ oppression of the people to make the 
causeway’ for the conveyance of the stones, a work not much in- 
ferior, in my judgment, to the pyramid itself. This causeway is five 
furlongs in length, ten fathoms wide, and in height, at the highest 
part, eight fathoms. It is built of polished stone, and is covered with 
carvings of animals. To make it took ten years, as I said—or rather 
to make the causeway, the works on the mound’ where the pyramid 
stands, and the underground chambers, which Cheops intended as 
vaults for his own use: these last were built on a sort of island, sur- 
rounded by water introduced from the Nile by a canal.‘ The Pyra- 
mid itself was twenty years in building. It is a square, eight hun- 
dred feet each way, and the height the same, built entirely of pol- 
ished stone, fitted together with the utmost care. The stones of 
which it is composed are none of them less than thirty feet in length.‘ 

125, The pyramid was built in steps,’ battlement-wise, as it is 
called, or, according to others, altar-wise. Aiter laying the stones for 


*The western hills being specially appropriated to tombs in all the 
places where pyramids were built will account for these monuments being 
on that side of the Nile. The abode of the dead was supposed to be the 
West, the land of darkness where the sun ended his course. 

2 The remains of two causeways still exist—the northern one, which is 
i oe corresponding with the great pyramid, as the other does with 
the third. 

* This was leveling the top of the hill to form a platform. A piece of 
iver was also left in the center as a nucleus on which the pyramid was 

tilt. 

‘There is no trace of a canal, nor is there any probability of its having 
existed. 

5 The dimensions of the great pyramid were—each face, 756 ft, now 
reduced to 732 ft ; original height when entire, 480 ft. 9 in, now 460 ft. 
9 in.; angles at the base, 51° 50’; angle at the apex, 76° 20’; it covered an 
area of 571,536 square feet, now 535,824 square feet. Herodotus’ measure- 
ment of eight plethra, or 800 ft, for each face, is not very far from the 
truth as a round number; but the height, which he says was the same, is 
far from correct. 

® The size of the stones varies. Herodotus alludes to those of the outer 
surface, which are now gone. ; 

* These steps, or successive stages, had their faces nearly perpendicular, 
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the base, they raised the remaining stones to their places by means of 
machines’ formed of short wooden planks. The first machine raised 
them from the ground to the top of the first step. On this there was 
another machine, which received the stone upon its arrival, and con- 
veyed it to the second step, whence a third machine advanced it still 
higher. Either they had as many machines as there were steps in 
the pyramid, or possibly they had but a single machine, which, being 
easily moved, was transferred from tier to tier as the stone rose— 
both accounts are given, and therefore I mention both. The upper 
portion of the pyramid was finished first, then the middle, and finally 
the part which was lowest and nearest the ground. There is an in- 
scription in Egyptian characters’ on the pyramid which records the 
quantity of radishes, onions, and garlic consumed by the laborers who 
constructed it; and I perfectly well remember that the interpreter 
who read the writing to me said that the money expended in this 
way was 1600 talents of silver. If this then is a true record, what 
a vast sum must have been spent on the iron tools’ used in the work, 
and on the feeding and clothing of the laborers, considering the 
length of time the work lasted, which has already been stated, and 
the additional time—no small space, I imagine—which must have been 
occupied by the quarrying of the stones, their conveyance, and the 
formation of the underground apartments. 

126. The wickedness of Cheops reached to such a pitch that, when 
he had spent all his treasures and wanted more, he sent his daugh- 
ter to the stews, with orders to procure him a certain sum—how 
much I cannot say, for I was not told; she procured it, however, and 
at the same time, bent on leaving a monument which should per- 
petuate her own memory, she required each man to make her a pres- 
ent of a stone towards the works which she contemplated. With 
these stones she built the pyramid which stands midmost of the three 


or at an angle of about 75°, and the triangular space, formed by each 
projecting considerably beyond the one immediately above it, was after- 
wards filled in, thus completing the general form of the pyramid. It is a 
curious question of the Egyptians brought with them the idea of the 
pyramid, or sepulchral mound, when they migrated into the valley of the 
Nile, and if it originated in the same idea as the tower, built also in stages, 
of Assyria, and the pagoda of India. 

*The notion of Diodorus that machines were not yet invented is suffi- 
ciently disproved by common sense and by the assertion of Herodotus. 
The position of these pyramids is very remarkable in being placed so exactly 
facing the four cardinal points that the variation of the compass may be 
ascertained from them. This accuracy would imply some astronomical 
knowledge and careful observations at that time. 

*This must have been in hieroglyphics, the monumental character. 
The outer stones being gone, it is impossible to verify, or disprove, the 
assertion of Herodotus. 

*TIron was known in Egypt at a very Early time. 
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that are in front of the great pyramid, measuring along each side a 
hundred and fifty feet.* 

127. Cheops reigned, the Egyptians said, fifty years, and was suc- 
ceeded at his demise by Chephren, his brother. 

Chephren imitated the conduct of his predecessor, and, like him, 
built a pyramid, which did not, however, equal the dimensions of his 
brother’s. Of this I am certain, for I measured them both myself.’ 
It has no subterraneous apartments, nor any canal from the Nile to 
supply it with water, as the other pyramid has. In that, the Nile 
water, introduced through an artificial duct, surrounds an island, 
where the body of Cheops is said to lie. Chephren built his pyramid 
close to the great pyramid of Cheops, and of the same dimensions, 
except that he lowered the height forty feet. For the basement he 
employed the many-colored stone of Ethiopia.” These two pyramids 
stand both on the same hill, an elevation not far short of a hundred 
feet in height. The reign of Chephren lasted fifty-six years. 

128. Thus the affliction of Egypt endured for the space of one 
hundred and six years, during the whole of which time the temples 
were shut up and never opened. The Egyptians so detest the mem- 
ory of these kings that they do not much like ever to mention their 
names. Hence they commonly call the pyramids after Philition,‘ a 
shepherd who at that time fed his flocks about the place. 

129. After Chephren, Mycerinus (they said), son of Cheops, as- 
cended the throne. This prince disapproved the conduct of his father, 
re-opened the temples, and allowed the people, who were ground down 


*The story of the daughter of Cheops is on a par with that of the 
daughter of Rhampsinitus; and we may be certain that Herodotus never 
received it from “the priests,” whose language he did not understand, but 
from some of the Greek “interpreters,” by whom he was so often misled. 

* The measurements of the Second Pyramid are:—present base, 690 ft.; 
former base (according to Colonel Howard Vyse), 707 ft, 9 in.; present 
perpendicular height (calculating the angle 52° 20’), 446 ft. 9 in.; former 
height, 454 ft. 3 in. Herodotus supposes it was 40 feet less in height than 
the Great Pyramid, but the real difference was only 24 ft. 6 in. It is 
singular that Herodotus takes no notice of the sphinx, which was made at 
least as early as the 18th dynasty, as it bears the name of Thothmes IV. 

*This was red granite of Syene; and Herodotus appears to be correct in 
saying that the lower tier was of that stone, or at least the casing, which 
was all that he could see; and the numbers of fragments of granite lying 
about this pyramid show that it has been partly faced with it. The casing 
which remains on the upper part is of the limestone of the eastern hills. 
All the pyramids were opened by the Arab caliphs in the hopes of finding 
treasure. 

‘This can have no connection with the invasion, or the memory, of the 
Shepherd-kings, at least as founders of the pyramids, for those monyments 
were raised long before the rule of the Shepherd-kings in Egypt. In the 
mind of the Egyptians two periods of oppression may have gradually 
come to be confounded, and they may have ascribed to the tyranny of the 
Shepherd-kings what in reality belonged to a far earlier time of misrule. 
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to the lowest point of misery, to return to their occupations, and to 
resume the practice of sacrifice. Huis justice in the decision of causes 
was beyond that of all the former kings. The Egyptians praise him 
in this respect more highly than any of their monarchs, declaring that 
he not only gave his judgments with fairness, but also, when any one 
was dissatisfied with his sentence, made compensation to him out of 
his own purse, and thus pacified his anger. Mycerinus had estab- 
lished his character for mildness, and was acting as I have described, 
when the stroke of calamity fell on him. First of all his daughter 
died, the only child that he possessed. Experiencing a bitter grief at 
this visitation, in his sorrow he conceived the wish to entomb his child 
in some unusual way. He therefore caused a cow to be made of 
wood, and after the interior had been hollowed out, he had the whole 
surface coated with gold; and in this novel tomb laid the dead body of 
his daughter. 

130. The cow was not placed under ground, but continued visible 
to my times: it was at Sais, in the royal palace, where it occupied a 
chamber richly adorned. Every day there are burned before it aro- 
matics of every kind; and all night long a lamp is kept burning in the 
apartment. In an adjoining chamber are statues which the priests at 
Sais declared to represent the various concubines of Mycerinus. 
They are colossal figures in wood, of the number of about twenty, 
and are represented naked. Whose images they really are, I cannot 
say—I can only repeat the account which was given to me. 

131. Concerning these colossal figures and the sacred cow, there 
is also another tale narrated, which runs thus: “Mycerinus was 
enamored of his daughter, and offered her violence—the damsel for 
grief hanged herself, and Mycerinus entombed her tn the cow. Then 
her mother cut off the hands of all her tiring-maids, because they had 
sided with the father, and betrayed the child; and so the statues of 
the maids have no hands.” All this is mere fable in my judgment, 
especially what is said about the hands of the colossal statues. I could 
plainly see that the figures had only lost their hands through the ef- 
fect of time. They had dropped off, and were still lying on the 
ground about the feet of the statues. 

132. .As for the cow, the greater portion of it is hidden by a scar- 
let coverture; the head and neck, however, which are visible, are 
coated very thickly with gold, and between the horns there is a repre- 
sentation in gold of the orb of the sun. The figure is not erect, but 
lying down, with the limbs under the body; the dimensions being 
fully those of a large animal of the kind. Every year it is taken from 
the apartment where it is kept, and exposed to the light of day—this 
is done at the season when the Egyptians beat themselves in honor 
of one ot their gods, whose name I am unwilling to mention in con- 
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nection with such a matter." They say that the daughter of Myceri- 
nus requested her father in her dying moments to allow her once a 
year to see the sun. 

133. After the death of his daughter, Mycerinus was visited with 
a second calamity, of which I shall now proceed to give an account. 
An oracle reached him from the town of Buto, which said, “Six 
years only shalt thou live upon the earth, and in the seventh thou 
shalt end thy days.” Mycerinus, indignant, sent an angry message 
to the oracle, reproaching the god with his injustice—“My father 
and uncle,” he said, “though they shut up the temples, took no thought 
of the gods, and destroyed multitudes of men, nevertheless enjoyed a 
long life; I, who am pious, am to die so soon!” There came in reply 
a second message from the oracle—“For this very reason is thy life 
brought so quickly to a close—thou hast not done as it behooved thee. 
Egypt was fated to suffer affliction one hundred and fifty years—the 
two kings who preceded thee upon the throne understood this—thou 
hast not understood it.” Mycerinus, when this answer reached him, 
perceiving that his doom was fixed, had lamps prepared, which he 
lighted every day at eventime, and feasted and enjoyed himself un- 
ceasingly both day and night, moving about in the marsh-country and 
the woods, and visiting all the places that he heard were agreeable 
sojourns. His wish was to prove the oracle false, by turning the 
nights into day, and so living twelve years in the space of six. 

134. He too left a pyramid, but much inferior in size to his 
father’s. It is a square, each side of which falls short of three plethra 
by twenty feet, and is built for half its height of the stone of Ethiopia. 
Some of the Greeks call it the work of Rhodopis the courtesan, but 
they report falsely. It seems to me that these persons cannot have 
any real knowledge who Rhodopis was; otherwise they would scarcely 
have ascribed to her a work on which uncounted treasures, so to 
speak, must have been expended. Rhodopis also lived during the 
reign of Amasis, not of Mycerinus, and was thus very many years 
later than the time of the kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
Tracian by birth, and was the slave of Iadmon, son of Hephzstopolis, 
a Samian. Afsop, the fable-writer, was one of her fellow-slaves. 
That AZsop belonged to Ladmon is proved by many facts—among 
others, by this. When the Delphians, in obedience to the command 
of the oracle, made proclamation that 1f any one claimed compensa- 
tion for the murder of AXsop he should receive it, the person who 
at last came forward was Iadmon, grandson of the former Iadmon, 
and he received the compensation. sop therefore must certainly 
have been the former Iadmon’s slave. 

135. Rhoddpis really arrived in Egypt under the conduct of Xan- 
theus the Samian; she was brought there to exercise her trade, but 


1 This was Osiris 
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was redeemed for a vast sum by Charaxus, a Mytilenzan, the son of 
Scamandronymus, and brother of Sappho the poetess.. After thus 
obtaining her freedom, she remained in Egypt, and, as she was very 
beautiful, amassed great wealth, for a person in her condition; not, 
however, enough to enable her to erect such a work as this pyra- 
mid. Any one who likes may go and see to what the tenth part of 
her wealth amounted, and he will thereby learn that her riches must 
not be imagined to have been very wonderfully great. Wishing to 
leave a memorial of herself in Greece, she determined to have some- 
thing made the like of which was not to be found in any temple, and 
to offer it at the shrine at Delphi. So she set apart a tenth of her 
possessions, and purchased with the money a quantity of iron spits, 
such as are fit for roasting oxen whole, whereof she made a present 
to the oracle. They are still to be seen there, lying of a heap, behind 
the altar which the Chians dedicated, opposite the sanctuary. Nau- 
cratis seems somehow to be the place where such women are most at- 
tractive. First there was this Rhodopis of whom we have been speak- 
ing, so celebrated a person that her name came to be familiar to all 
the Greeks; and, afterwards, there was another, called Archidicé, no- 
torious throughout Greece, though not so much talked of as her 
predecessor. Charaxus, after ransoming Rhodopis, returned to Myti- 
lene, and was often lashed by Sappho in her poetry. But enough 
has been said on the subject of this courtesan. ; 
136. After Mycerinus, the priest said, Asychis* ascended the 
throne. He built the eastern gateway* of the temple of Vulcan, which 
in size and beauty far surpasses the other three. All the four gate- 
ways have figures graven on them, and a vast amount of architec- 
tural ornament, but the gateway of Asychis is by far the most richly 
adorned. In the reign of this king, money being scarce and commer- 
cial dealings straitened, a law was passed that the borrower might 
pledge his father’s body to raise the sum whereof he had need. A 
proviso was appended to this law, giving the lender authority over 
the entire sepulcher of the borrower, so that a man who took up 
money under this pledge, if he died without paying the debt, could not 
obtain burial either in his own ancestral tomb, or in any other, nor 
could he during his lifetime bury in his own tomb any member of his 
family. The same king, desirous of eclipsing all his predecessors 
upon the throne, left as a monument of his reign a pyramid of brick.* 
It bears an inscription, cut in stone, which runs thus:—‘Despise me 
*Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, traded in wine from Lesbos, which he 


was in the habit of taking to Naucratis, the entrepdt of all Greek merchan- 
dise. 

"It is probable that he was Shishak, of the 22nd dynasty. ; 

*The lofty pyramidal towers forming the facades of the courts, or vesti- 
bules, of the temple. : 

‘The use of crude brick was general in Egypt, for dwelling-houses, 
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not in comparison with the stone pyramids; for I surpass them all, 
as much as Jove surpasses the other gods. A pole was plunged into 
a lake, and the mud which clave thereto was gathered; and bricks 
were made of the mud, and so I was formed.” Such were the chief 
actions of this prince. 

137. He was succeeded on the throne, they said, by a blind man, 
a native of Anysis, whose own name also was Anysis. Under him 
Egypt was invaded by a vast army of Ethiopians, led by Sabacés,* 
their king. The blind Anysis fled away to the marsh-country, and 
the Ethiopian was Jord of the land for fifty years, during which his 
mode of rule was the following :—When an Egyptian was guilty of 
an offence, his plan was not to punish him with death: instead of so 
doing, he sentenced him, according to the nature of his crime, to 
raise the ground to a greater or less extent in the neighborhood of 
the city to which he belonged. Thus the cities came to be even more 
elevated than they were. As early as the time of Sesostris, they had 
been raised by those who dug the canals in his reign; this second ele- 
vation of the soul under the Ethiopian king gave them a very lofty 
position. Among the many cities which thus attained to a great 
elevation, none (I think) was raised so much as the town called 
Bubastis, where there is a temple of the goddess Bubastis, which well 
deserves to be described. Other temples may be grander, and may 
have cost more in the building, but there is none so pleasant to the 
eye as this of Bubastis. The Bubastis of the Egyptians is the same 
as the Artemis (Diana) of the Greeks. 

138. The following is a description of this edifice :’—Excepting 
the entrance, the whole forms an island. Two artificial channels 
from the Nile, one on either side of the temple, encompass the build- 
ing, leaving only a narrow passage by which it is approached. These 


tombs, and ordinary buildings, the walls of towns, fortresses, and of the 
sacred enclosures of temples, and and for all purposes where stone was not 
required, which last was nearly confined to temples, quays, and reservoirs. 
Even some small ancient temples were of crude brick, which were merely 
baked in the sun, and never burnt in early Pharaonic times. A great 
number of people were employed in this extensive manufacture; it was 
an occupation to which many prisoners of war were condemned, who, like 
the Jews, worked for the king, bricks being a government monopoly. 

4Herodotus mentions only one Sabaco, but the monuments and Manetho 
notice two, the Sabakon and Sebicos (Sevéchos) of Manetho, called 
Shebek in the hieroglyphics. One of these is the same as So (Sava), the 
contemporary of Hosea, King of Israel, who is said (in 2 Kings xvii. 4) 
to have made a treaty with the King of Egypt, and to have refused the 
annual tribute to Shalmanezer, King of Assyria. 

*This account of the position of the temple of Bubastis is very accurate. 
The height of the mound, the site of the temple in a low space beneath the 
houses, from which you look down upon it, are the very peculiarities any 
one would remark on visiting the remains at Tel Basta. 
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channels are each a hundred feet wide, and are thickly shaded with 
trees. The gateway is sixty feet in height, and is ornamented with 
figures cut upon the stone, six cubits high and well worthy of notice. 
The temple stands in the middle of the city, and is visible on all 
sides as one walks round it; for as the city has been raised up by 
embankment, while the temple has been left untouched in its original 
condition, you look down upon it wheresoever you are. A low wall 
runs round the enclosure, having figures engraved upon it, and inside 
there is a grove of beautiful tall trees growing round the shrine, 
which contains the image of the goddess. The enclosure is a furlong 
in length, and the same in breadth. The entrance to it is by a road 
paved with stone for a distance of about three furlongs, which passes 
straight through the market-place with an easterly direction, and is 
about four hundred feet in width. Trees of an extraordinary height 
grow on each side the road, which conducts from the temple of Bubas- 
tis to that of Mercury. 

139, The Ethiopian finally quitted Egypt, the priests said, by a 
hasty flight under the following circumstances. He saw in his sleep 
a vision :—a man stood by his side, and counseled him to gather to- 
gether all the priests of Egypt and cut every one of them asunder. 
On this, according to the account which he himself gave, it came 
into his mind that the gods intended hereby to lead him to commit 
an act of sacrilege, which would be sure to draw down upon him some 
punishment either at the hands of gods or men. So he resolved not 
to do the deed suggested to him, but rather to retire from Egypt, as 
the time during which it was fated that he should hold the country 
had now (he thought) expired. For before he left Ethiopia he had 
been told by the oracles which are venerated there, that he was to 
reign fifty years over Egypt. The years were now fled, and the 
dream had come to trouble him; he therefore of his own accord with- 
drew from the land. 

140. As soon as Sabacds was gone, the blind king left the 
marshes, and resumed the government. He had lived in the marsh- 
region the whole time, having formed for himself an island there by 
a mixture of earth and ashes. While he remained, the natives had 
orders to bring him food unbeknown to the Ethiopian, and latterly, 
at his request, each man had brought him, with the food, a certain 
quantity of ashes. Before Amyrteus,’ no one was able to discover 
the site of this island,” which continued unknown to the kings of 
Egypt who preceded him on the throne for the space of seven hun- 
dred years and more.’ The name which it bears is Elbo. It is about 
ten furlongs across in each direction. 

*See Book iii. ch. 17. 


*This island appears to have stood at the S. E. corner of the lake Buto. 
*Niebuhr proposes to read 300 for 700 (T or T for ¥), remarking that 
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141. The next king, I was told, was a priest of Vulcan, called 
Sethds. This monarch despised and neglected the warrior class of 
the Egyptians, as though he did not need their services. Among other 
indignities which he offered them, he took from them the lands which 
they had possessed under all the previous kings, consisting of twelve 
acres of choice land for each warrior. Afterwards, therefore, when 
Sanacharib, king of the Arabians’ and Assyrians, marched his vast 
army into Egypt, the warriors one and all refused to come to his aid. 
On this the monarch, greatly distressed, entered into the inner sanc- 
tuary, and, before the image of the god, bewailed the fate which 
impended over him. As he wept he fell asleep, and dreamed that 
the god came and stood at his side, bidding him be of good cheer, 
and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, which would do him 
no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help him. 
Séthos, then, relying on the dream, collected such of the Egyptians 
as were willing to follow him, who were none of them warriors, but 
traders, artisans, and market people; and with these marched to 
Pelusium, which commands the entrance into Egypt, and there pitched 
his camp. As the two armies lay here opposite one another, there 
came in the night a multitude of field-mice, which devoured all the 
quivers and bowstrings of the enemy, and ate the thongs by which 
they managed their shields. Next morning they commenced their 
flight, and great multitudes fell, as they had no arms with which to 
defend themselves. There stands to this day in the temple of Vulcan, 
a stone statue of Sethds, with a mouse in his hand,” and an inscrip- 
tion to this effect—“Look on me, and learn to reverence the gods.” 


these signs are often confounded. It certainly does seem almost in- 
credible that Herodotus should have committed the gross chronological 
error involved in the text as it stands, especially as his date for Psammeti- 
chus is so nearly correct. 

It is curious to find Sennacherib called the “king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians”’—an order of words which seems even to regard him as rather 
an Arabian than an Assyrian king. In the same spirit his army is termed 
afterwards “the Arabian host.” It is impossible altogether to defend the 
view which Herodotus here discloses, but we may understand how such a 
mistake was possible, if we remember how Arabians were mixed up with 
other races in Lower Mesopotamia and what an extensive influence a great 
Assyrian king would exercise over the tribes of the desert, especially those 
bordering on Mesopotamia. The ethnic connection of the two great 
Semitic races would render union between them comparatively easy; and 
so we find Arabian kings at one time paramount over Assyria, while now 
apparently the case was reversed, and an Assyrian prince bore sway over 
some considerable number of the Arab tribes. ee 

"If any particular reverence was paid to mice at Memphis, it probably 
arose from some other mysterious reason. They were emblems of the 
generating and perhaps of the producing principle; and some thought 
them to be endued with prophetic power A merit attributed now in some 
revered mice “because they gnawed the bowstrings of their enemies,” 
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142. Thus far I have spoken on the authority of the Egyptians 
and their priests. They declare that from their first king to this last- 
mentioned monarch, the priest of Vulcan, was a period of three 
hundred and forty-one generations; such, at least, they say, was the 
number both of their kings, and of their high-priests, during this 
interval. Now three hundred generations of men make ten thou- 
sand years, three generations filling up the century; and the remain- 
ing forty-one generations make thirteen hundred and forty years. 
Thus the whole number of years is eleven thousand, three hundred 
and forty; in which entire space, they said, no god had ever appeared 
in a human form; nothing of this kind had happened either under the 
former or under the later Egyptian kings. The sun, however, had 
within this period of time, on four several occasions, moved from his 
wonted course, twice rising where he now sets, and twice setting 
where he now rises. Egypt was in no degree affected by these 
changes; the productions of the land, and of the river, remained the 
same; nor was there anything unusual either in the diseases or the 
deaths. 

143. When Hecatzus the historian’ was at Thebes, and, discours- 
ing of his genealogy, traced his descent to a god in the person of 
his sixteenth ancestor, the priests of Jupiter did to him exactly as 
they afterwards did to me, though I made no boast of my family. 
They led me into the inner sanctuary, which is a spacious chamber, 
and showed me a multitude of colossal statues, in wood, which they 
counted up, and found to amount to the exact number they had said; 
the custom being for every high-priest during his lifetime to set up 
his statue in the temple. As they showed me the figures and reckoned 
them up, they assured me that each was the son of the one preceding 
him; and this they repeated throughout the whole line, beginning 
with the representation of the priest last deceased, and continuing 
till they had completed the series. When Hecateus, in giving his 
genealogy, mentioned a god as his sixteenth ancestor, the priest op- 
posed their genealogy to his, going through this list, and refusing to 


and Apollo, who was called Smintheus (from cpivOos, a “mouse”), was 
represented on coins of Alexandria Troas with a mouse in his hand. 

This is the first distinct mention of Hecatzus, who has been glanced at 
more than once. (Vide supra, chs. 21, 23.) He had flourished from 
about s.c. 520 to B.c. 475, and had done far more than any other writer 
to pave the way for Herodotus. His works were of two kinds, geographical 
and historical. Under the former head he wrote a description of the known 
world (T'js weptpéps), chiefly the result of his own travels, which must have 
been of considerable service to our author. Under the latter he wrote his 
genealogies, which were for the most part mythical, but contained occa- 
sionally important history (vide infra, vi. 137). The political influence 
of Hecteus is noticed by Herodotus in two passages (v. 35, 125). He is 
the only prose-writer Herodotus mentions by name. 
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allow that any man was ever born of a god. Their colossal figures 
were each, they said, a Pirdmis, born of a Pirdmis, and the number of 
them was three hundred and forty-five; through the whole series 
Pirémis followed Piromis, and the line did not run up either to a god 
or a hero. The word Pirémis may be rendered “gentleman.” 

144. Of such a nature were, they said, the beings represented by 
these images—they were very far indeed from being gods. However, 
in the times anterior to them it was otherwise; then Egypt had gods 
for its rulers, who dwelt upon the earth with men, one being always 
supreme above the rest. The last of these was Horus, the son of 
Osiris, called by the Greeks Apollo. He deposed Typhon,’ and ruled 
over Egypt as its last god-king. Osiris is named Dionysus (Bacchus) 
by the Greeks. 

145. The Greeks regard Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan as the 
youngest of the gods. With the Egyptians, contrariwise, Pan is ex- 
ceedingly ancient, and belongs to those whom they call “the eight 
gods,” who existed before the rest. Hercules is one of the gods of 
the second order, who are known as “the twelve;” and Bacchus be- 
longs to the gods of the third order, whom the twelve produced. I 
have already mentioned how many years intervened according to the 
Egyptians between the birth of Hercules and the reign of Amasis.’ 
From Pan to this period they count a still longer time; and even from 
Bacchus, who is the youngest of the three, they reckon fifteen thou- 
sand years to the reign of that king. In these matters they say they 
cannot be mistaken, as they have always kept count of the years, and 
noted them in their registers. But from the present day to the time 
of Bacchus, the reputed son of Semelé, daughter of Cadmus, is a 
period of not more than sixteen hundred years; so that of Hercules, 
son of Alcména, is about nine hundred; while to the time of Pan, son 
of Penelopé (Pan, according to the Greeks, was her child by Mer- 
cury), is a shorter space than to the Trojan war, eight hundred 
years or thereabouts. 

146. It is open to all to receive whichever he may prefer of these 
two traditions; my own opinion about them has been already de- 
clared. If indeed these gods had been publicly known, and had grown 
old in Greece, as was the case with Hercules, son of Amphitryon, 
Bacchus, son of Semelé, and Pan, son of Penelopé, it might have 
been said that the last-mentioned personages were men who bore the 
names of certain previously existing deities. But Bacchus, accord- 
ing to the Greek tradition, was no sooner born that he was sewn up 
in Jupiter’s thigh, and carried off to Nysa, above Egypt, in Ethiopia; 


“Typhon, or rather Seth, re brother of Osiris, was the abstract idea ef 
“evil,” as Osiris was of “good. 
3 Supra, ch. 43. 
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and as to Pan, they do not even profess to know what happened to 
him after his birth. To me, therefore, it is quite manifest that the 
names of these gods became known to the Greeks after those of their 
other deities, and that they count their birth from the time when 
when they first acquired a knowledge of them. Thus far my narra- 
tive rests on the accounts given by the Egyptians. 

147. In what follows I have the authority, not of the Egyptians 
only, but of others also who agree with them. I shall speak like- 
wise in part from my own observation. When the Egyptians re- 
gained their liberty after the reign of the priest of Vulcan, unable to 
continue any while without a king, they divided Egypt into twelve 
districts, and set twelve kings over them. These twelve kings, united 
together by intermarriages, ruled Egypt in peace, having entered 
into engagements with one another not to depose any of their num- 
ber, nor to aim at any aggrandizement of one above the rest, but to 
dwell together in perfect amity. Now the reason why they made these 
stipulations, and guarded with care against their infraction, was, be- 
cause at the very first establishment of the twelve kingdoms, an oracle 
had declared—“That he among them who should pour in Vulcan’s 
temple a libation from a cup of bronze, would become monarch of the 
whole land of Egypt.” Now the twelve held their meetings at all the 
temples. 

148. To bind themselves yet more closely together, it seemed good 
to them to leave a common monument. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion they made the Labyrinth which lies a little above Lake Merris, 
in the neighborhood of the place called the city of Crocodiles.* I 
visited this place, and found it to surpass description; for if all the 
walls and other great works of the Greeks could be put together in 
one, they would not equal, either for labor or expense, this Laby- 
rinth ;* and yet the temple of Ephesus is a building worthy of note, 
and so is the temple of Samos.’ The pyramids likewise surpass de- 


*Afterwards called Arsinoé, from the wife and sister of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, like the port on the Red Sea (now Suez). 

* The admiration expressed by Herodotus for the Labyrinth is singular, 
when there were so many far more magnificent buildings at Thebes, of 
which he takes no notice. It was probably the beauty of the stone, the 
richness of its decoration, and the peculiarity of its plan that struck him 
so mu 

*The original temple of Diana at Ephesus seems to have been destroyed 
by the Cimmerians. The temple which Herodotus saw was then begun 
to be built by Cherisphron of Cnossus and his son Metagenes. These 
architects did not live to complete their work, which was finished by 
Demetrius and Peonius of Ephesus, the rebuilder of the temple of Apollo 
at Branchide. The architecture of the temple of Chersiphron was Ionic. 
After its destruction by Eratostratus in the year of Alexander’s birth, 
the temple of Diana was rebuilt with greater magnificence, and probably on 
a larger scale, than before. 

“Vide infra, iii. 60. 
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scription, and are severally equal to a number of the greatest works 
of the Greeks, but the Labyrinth surpasses the pyramids. It has 
twelve courts, all of them roofed, with gates exactly opposite one 
another, six looking to the north, and six to the south. A single wall 
surrounds the entire building. There are two different sorts of 
chambers throughout—half under ground, half above ground, the 
latter built upon the former; the whole number of these chambers is 
three thousand, fifteen hundred of each kind. The upper chambers I 
myself passed through and saw, and what I say concerning them is 
from my own observation; of the underground chambers I can only 
speak from report: for the keepers of the building could not be got to 
show them, since they contained (as they said) the sepulchers of the 
kings who built the Labyrinth, and also those of the sacred croco- 
diles. Thus it is from hearsay only that I can speak of the lower 
chambers. The upper chambers, however, I saw with my own eyes, 
and found them to excel all other human productions; for the pass- 
ages through the houses, and the varied windings of the paths across 
the courts, excited in me infinite admiration, as I passed from the 
courts into chambers, and from the chambers into colonnades, and 
from the colonnades into fresh houses, and again from these into 
courts unseen before. The roof was throughout of stone, like the 
walls; and the walls were carved all over with figures; every court 
was surrounded with a colonnade, which was built of white stone, 
exquisitely fitted together. At the corner of the Labyrinth stands a 
pyramid, forty fathoms high, with large figures engraved on it; 
which is entered by a subterranean passage. 

149. Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work caled the Lake of 
Meeris, which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more astonishing. The 
measure of its circumference is sixty schcenes, or three thousand six 
hundred furlongs, which is equal to the entire length of Egypt along 
the sea-coast. The lake stretches in its longest direction from north 
to south, and in its deepest parts is of the depth of fifty fathoms. It 
is manifestly an artificial excavation, for nearly in the center there 
stand two pyramids,’ rising to the height of fifty fathoms above the 
surface of the water, and extending as far beneath, crowned each of 
them with a colossal statue sitting upon a throne. Thus these pyra- 
mids are one hundred fathoms high, which is exactly a furlong (sta- 
dium) of six hundred feet: the fathom being six feet in length, or 
four cubits, which is the same thing, since a cubit measures six, and a 
foot four, palms. The water of the lake does not come out of the 
ground, which is here excessively dry,” but is introduced by a canal 


*No traces remain of these pyramids. ; 
*This is the nature of the basin on which the alluvial soil has been 
deposited; but it resembles the whole valley of the Nile in being destitute 
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from the Nile. The current sets for six months into the lake from 
the river, and for the next six months into the river from the lake. 
While it runs outward it returns a talent of silver daily to the royal 
treasury from the fish that are taken,’ but when the current is the 
other way the returns sinks to one-third of that sum. 

150. The natives told me that there was a subterranean passage 
from this lake to the Libyan Syrtis, running westward into the in- 
terior by the hills above Memphis. As I could not anywhere see the 
earth which had been taken out when the excavation was made, and 
I was curious to know what had become of it, I asked the Egyptians 
who live closest to the lake where the earth had been put. The an- 
swer that they gave me I readily accepted as true, since I had heard 
of the same thing being done at Nineveh of the Assyrians. There, 
once upon a time, certain thieves, having formed a plan to get into 
their possession the cast treasures of Sardanapalus, the Ninevite king, 
which were laid up in subterranean treasuries, proceeded to tunnel a 
passage from the house where they lived into the royal palace, cal- 
culating the distance and the direction. At nightfall they took the 
earth from the excavation and carried it to the river Tigris, which 
ran by Nineveh, continuing to get rid of it in this manner until 
they had accomplished their purpose. It was exactly in the same 
way that the Egyptians disposed of the mould from their excava- 
tion, except that they did it by day and not by night; for as fast as 
the earth was dug, they carried it to the Nile, which they knew would 
disperse it far and wide. Such was the account which I received of 
the formation of this lake. 

151. The twelve kings for some time dealt honorably by one an- 
other, but at length it happened that on a certain occasion, when 
they had met to worship in the temple of Vulcan, the high-priest on 
the last day of the festival, in bringing forth the golden goblets from 
which they were wont to pour the libations, mistook the number, and 
brought eleven goblets only for the twelve princes. Psammetichus 
was standing last, and, being left without a cup, he took his helmet, 
which was of bronze,’ from off his head, streached it out to receive 
the liquor, and so made his libation. All the kings were accustomed 
to wear helmets, and all indeed wore them at this very time. Nor 
was there any crafty design in the action of Psammetichus. The 
eleven, however, when they came to consider what had been done, and 
bethought them of the oracle which had declared “that he who, of 


of springs, which are only met with in two or three places. The wells are 
all formed by the filtration of water from the river. 

*A great quantity of fish is caught even at the present day at the 
mouths of the canals, when they are closed and the water is prevented from 
returning to the Nile. 

*Bronze armor was of very early date in Egypt, and was therefore no 
novelty in the reign of Psammetichus, 
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the twelve, should pour a libation from a cup of bronze, the same 
would be king of the whole land of Egypt,” doubted at first if they 
should not put Psammetichus to death. Finding, however, upon ex- 
amination, that he had acted in the matter without any guilty intent, 
they did not think it would be just to kill him; but determined, in- 
stead, to strip him of the chief part of his power and to banish him 
to the marshes, forbidding him to leave them or to hold any com- 
munication with the rest of Egypt. 

152. This was the second time that Psammetichus had been driven 
into banishment. On a former occasion he had fled from Sabacés 
the Ethiopian, who had put his father Necés to death; and had taken 
refuge in Syria, from whence, after the retirement of the Ethiop 
in consequence of his dream, he was brought back by the Egptians of 
the Saitic canton. Now it was his ill-fortune to be banished a second 
time by the eleven kings, on account of the libation which he had 
poured from his helmet; on this occasion he fled to the marshes. 
Feeling that he was an injured man, and designing to avenge him- 
self upon his persecutors, Psammetichus sent to the city of Buto, 
where there is an oracle of Latona, the most veracious of all the 
oracles of the Egyptians, and having inquired concerning means of 
vengeance, received for answer, that “Vengeance would come from 
the sea, when brazen men should appear.” Great was his incredulity 
when this answer arrived, for never, he thought, would brazen men 
atrive to be his helpers. However, not long afterwards certain 
Carians and Ionians, who had left their country on a voyage of plun- 
der, were carried by stress of weather to Egypt, where they disem- 
barked, all equipped in their brazen armor, and were seen by the 
natives, one of whom carried the tidings to Psammetichus, and, as he 
had never seen men clad in brass, he reported that brazen men had 
come from the sea and were plundering the plain. Psammetichus, 
perceiving at once that the oracle was accomplished, made friendly 
advances to the strangers, and engaged them, by splendid promises, 
to enter into his service. He then, with their aid and that of the 
Egyptians who espoused his cause, attacked the eleven and van- 
quished them.’ 

153. When Psammetichus had thus become sole monarch of Egypt, 
he built the southern gateway of the temple of Vulcan in Memphis, 
and also a court for Apis, in which Apis is kept whenever he makes 
his appearance in Egypt. This court is opposite the gateway of 
Psammetichus, and is surrounded with a colonnade and adorned with 


*The improbability of a few Ionian and Carian pirates having enabled 
Psammetichus to obtain possession of the throne is sufficiently obvious. 
The Egyptians may not have been willing to inform Herodotus how long 
their kings had employed Greek mercenary troops before the Persian 
anvasion, 
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a multitude of figures. Instead of pillars, the colonnade rests upon 
colossal statues, twelve cubits in height. The Greek name for Apis 
is Epaphus. 

154. To the Ionians and Carians who had lent him their assist- 
ance Psammetichus assigned as abodes two places opposite to each 
other, one on either side of the Nile, which received the name of “the 
Camps.” He also made good all the splendid promises by which he 
had gained their support; and further, he intrusted to their care 
certain Egyptian children, whom they were to teach the language of 
the Greeks. These children, thus instructed, become the parents of 
the entire class of interpreters in Egypt. The Ionians and Carians 
occupied for many years the places assigned them by Psammetichus, 
which lay near the sea, a little below the city of Bubastis, on the 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile.” King Amasis, long afterwards, re- 
moved the Greeks hence, and settled them at Memphis to guard him 
against the native Egyptians. From the date of the original settle- 
ment of these persons in Egypt, we Greeks, through our intercourse 
with them, have acquired an accurate knowledge of the several events 
in Egyptian history, from the reign of Psammetichus downwards; 
but before his time no foreigners had ever taken up their residence in 
that land. The docks where their vessels were laid up, and the ruins 
of their habitations, were still to be seen in my day at the place 
where they dwelt originally, before they were removed by Amasis. 
Such was the mode by which Psammetichus became master of Egypt. 

155. I have already made mention more than once of the Egyp- 
tian oracle,” and, as it well deserves notice, I shall now proceed to 
give an account of it more at length. It is a temple of Latona,’ sit- 
uated in the midst of a great city on the Sebennytic mouth of the 
Nile, at some distance up the river from the sea. The name of the 
city, as I have before observed, is Buto; and in it are two other 
temples also, one of Apollo and one of Diana. Latona’s temple, which 
contains the oracle, is a spacious building with a gateway ten fathoms 
in height." The most wonderful thing that was actually to be seen 
about this temple was a chapel in the enclosure made of a single 
stone, the length and height of which were the same, each wall being 
forty cubits square, and the whole a single block! Another block of 
stone formed the roof, and projected at the eaves to the extent of 
four cubits. 


"The site chosen for the Greek camps shows that they were thought 
necessary as a defence against foreign invasion from the eastward. 

*Supra, chs. 83, 133, and 152. There were several other oracles, but 
that of Buto, or Latona, was held in the highest repute. (See ch. 83). 

"Herodotus says that this goddess was one of the great deities (ch. 


‘This is the height of the pyramidal towers of the propyleum, or court 
of entrance. 
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156. This, as I have said, was what astonished me the most, of 
all the things that were actually to be seen about the temple. The 
next greatest marvel was the island called Chemmis. This island 
lies in the middle of a broad and deep lake close by the temple, and 
the natives declare that it floats. For my own part I did not see it 
float, or even move; and I wondered greatly, when they told me con- 
cerning it, whether there be really such a thing as a floating island. 
It has a grand temple of Apollo built upon it, in which are three 
distinct altars. Palm-trees grow on it in great abundance, and 
many other trees, some of which bear fruit, while others are barren, 
The Egyptians tell the following story in connection with this island, 
to explain the way in which it first came to float:—‘“In former times, 
when the isle was still fixed and motionless, Latona, one of the 
eight gods of the first order, who dwelt in the city of Buto, where 
now she has her oracle, received Apollo as a sacred charge from 
Isis, and saved him by hiding him in what is now called the floating 
island. Typhon meanwhile was searching everywhere in hopes of 
finding the child of Osiris.’ (According to the Egyptians, Apollo 
and Diana are the children of Bacchus and Isis;* while Latona is 
their nurse and their preserver. They call Apollo, in their lan- 
guage, Horus; Ceres they call Isis; Diana, Bubastis. From this 
Egyptian tradition, and from no other, it must have been that A‘schy- 
lus, the son of Euphorion, took the idea, which is found in none of 
the earlier poets, of making Diana the daughter of Ceres.) The 
island, therefore, in consequence of this event, was first made to 
float. Such at least is the account which the Egyptians give. __ 

157. Psammetichus ruled Egypt for fifty-four years, during 
twenty-nine of which he pressed the siege of Azdtus’ without inter- 
mission, till finally he took the place. Azotus is a great town in 
Syria. Of all the cities that we know, none ever stood so long a siege. 

158. Psammetichus left a son called Necds, who succeeded him 
upon the throne. This prince was the first to attempt the construc- 
tion of the canal to the Red Sea—a work completed afterwards by 
Darius the Persian—the length of which is four days’ journey and 
the width such as to admit of two triremes being rowed along its 
breast. The water is derived from the Nile, which the canal leaves a 


* Apollo was Horus, the son of Isis and Osiris (Ceres and Bacchus) ; 
but he had no sister in Egyptian mythology, and Diana was Bubastis or 
Pasht, who appears to be one of the great dieties. 

*Azotus is Ashdod of sacred Scripture. This shows how much the 
Egyptian power had declined when Psammetichus was obliged to beseige 
a city near the confines of Egypt for so long a time as twenty-nine years. 
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little above the city of Bubastis,’ near Patiimus, the Arabian town,’ 
being continued thence until it joins the Red Sea. At first it is car- 
ried along the Arabian side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain 
of hills opposite Memphis, whereby the plain is bounded, and in 
which lie the great stone quarries; here it skirts the base of the 
hills running in a direction from west to east; after which it turns, 
and enters a narrow pass, trending southwards from this point, 
until it enters the Arabian Gulf. From the northern sea to that 
which is called the southern or Erythrean, the shortest and quick- 
est passage, which is from Mount Casius, the boundary between 
Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, is a distance of exactly one 
thousand furlongs. But the way by the canal is very much longer, on 
account of the crookedness of its course. A hundred and twenty 
thousand of the Egyptians, employed upon the work in the reign of 
Necés, lost their lives in making the excavation. He at length de- 
sisted from his undertaking, in consequence of an oracle which 
warned him “that he was laboring for the barbarian.”* The Egyp- 
tians call by the name of barbarians all such as speak a language 
different from their own. 

159. NecOs, when he gave up the construction of the canal, turned 
all his thoughts to war, and set to work to build a fleet of triremes, 
some intended for service in the northern sea, and some for the navi- 
gation of the Erythrean. These last were built in the Arabian 
Gulf, where the dry docks in which they lay are still visible. These 
fleets he employed wherever he had occasion; while he also made 
war by land upon the Syrians, and defeated them in a pitched battle 
at Magdous,‘ after which he made himself master of Cadytis,’ a 
large city of Syria. The dress which he wore on these occasions he 
sent to Branchide in Milesia, as an offering to Apollo.” After hav- 


* The commencement of the Red Sea canal was in different places at 
various periods. In the time of Herodotus it left the Pelusiac branch a 
uttle above Bubastis. 

* Patumus was not near the Red Sea, but at the commencement of the 
canal, and was the Pithom mentioned in Exod, 1. 11 

* This was owing to the increasing power of the Asiatic nations. 

*The place here intended seems to be Megiddo, where Josiah lost his 
life, between Gilgal and Mount Carmal, on the road through Syria north- 
wards, and not Migdol (Maydwdés), which was in Egypt. The similarity 
of the two names easily led to the mistake (2 Chron. xxxv. 22). 

* After the defeat and death of Josiah, Nero proceeded to Carchemish, 
and on his return, finding that the Jews had put Jehoahaz, his son, on 
the throne, “he made him a prisoner at Riblah, in the land of Hamath, 
and, after having imposed a tribute of 100 talents of silver and a talent 
of gold upon Jerusalem, he made his brother Eliakim (whose name he 
changed to Jehoiakim) king in his stead, carrying Jehoahaz captive to 
Egypt, where he died” (2 Kings xxiii. 29). 

For an account of the temple of Apollo at Branchildz, see Bk. i. ch 157. 
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ing reigned in all sixteen years,’ Necds died, and at his death be- 
queathed the throne to his son Psammis, 

160. In the reign of Psammis, ambassadors from Elis’ arrived 
in Egypt, boasting that their arrangements for the conduct of the 
Olympic games were the best and fairest that could be devised, and 
fancying that not even the Egyptians, who surpassed all other na- 
tions in wisdom, could add anything to their perfection. When these 
persons reached Egypt, and explained the reason of their visit, the 
king summoned an assembly of all the wisest of the Egyptians. 
They met, and the Eleans having given them a full account of all 
their rules and regulations with respect to the contests, said that they 
had come to Egypt for the express purpose of learning whether the 
Egyptians could improve the fairness of their regulations in any par- 
ticular. The Egyptians considered awhile, and then made inquiry, “If 
they allowed their own citizens to enter the lists?’ The Eleans an- 
swered, “That the lists were open to all Greeks, whether they be- 
longed to Elis or to any other state.” Hereupon the Egyptians ob- 
served, “That if this were so, they departed from justice very widely, 
since it was impossible but that they would favor their own country- 
men, and deal unfairly by foreigners. If therefore they really wished 
to manage the games with fairness, and if this was the object of 
their coming to Egypt, they advised them to confine the contests to 
strangers, and allow no native of Elis to be a candidate.” Such was 
the advice which the Egyptians gave to the Eleans. 

161. Psammis reigned only six years. He attacked Ethiopia, and 
died almost directly afterwards. Apries, his son,” succeeded him 
upon the throne, excepting Psammetichus, his great-grandfather, was 
the most prosperous of all the kings that ever ruled over Egypt. 
The length of his reign was twenty-five years, and in the course of 
it he marched an army to attack Sidon, and fought a battle with the 
king of Tyre by sea. When at length the time came that was fated 
to bring him woe, an occasion arose which I shall describe more fully 
in my Libyan history, only touching it very briefly here. An army 
dispatched by Apries to attack Cyréné, having met with a terrible re- 
verse, the Egyptians laid the blame on him, imagining that he had 


1The reverses which soon afterwards befell the Egyptians were not 
mentioned to Herodotus. Neco was defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the 4th year of Jehoiakim (Jer. xlvi. 2), and lost all the territory 
which it had been so long the object of the Pharaohs to possess. For 
“the king of Babylon took, from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates, all that pertained to the king of Egypt” (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 
This river of Egypt was the small torrent-bed that formed the boundary 
of the country on the N.E. side by the modern El Aréesh. Jerusalem was 
afterwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar. ; 

*This shows the great repute of the Egyptians for learning, even at this 
time, when they had greatly declined as a nation. 

*Apries is the Pharaoh-Hophra of Jeremiah (xliv. 30). 
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of malice prepense, sent the troops into the jaws of destruction. They 
believed he had wished a vast number of them to be slain, in order 
that he himself might reign with more security over the rest of the 
Egyptians. Indignant therefore at this usage, the soldiers who re- 
turned, and the friends of the slain broke instantly into revolt. 

162. Apries, on learning these circumstances, sent Amasis to the 
rebels, to appease the tumult by persuasion. Upon his arrival, as he 
was seeking to restrain the malcontents by his exhortations, one of 
them, coming behind him, put a helmet on his head, saying, as he put 
it on, that he thereby crowned him king. Amasis was not altogether 
displeased at the action, as his conduct soon made manifest: for no 
sooner had the insurgents agreed to make him actually their king, 
than he prepared to march with them against Apries. That 
monarch, on tidings of these events reaching him, sent Patarbémis, 
one of his courtiers, a man of high rank, to Amasis, with orders 
to bring him alive into his presence. Patarbémis, on arriving 
at the place where Amasis was, called on him to come back with 
him to the king, whereupon Amasis broke a coarse jest, and said, 
“Prythee take that back to thy master.” When the envoy, notwith- 
standing this reply, persisted in his request, exhorting Amasis to obey 
the summons of the king, he made answer, “that this was exactly 
what he had long been intending to do; Apries would have no reason 
to complain of him on the score of delay; he would shortly come him- 
self to the king, and bring others with him.” Patarbémis, upon this, 
comprehending the intention of Amasis, partly from his replies, and 
partly from the preparations which he saw in progress, departed 
hastily, wishing to inform the king with all speed of what was go- 
ing on. Apries, however, when he saw him approaching without 
Amasis, fell into a paroxysm of rage; and not giving himself time 
for reflection, commanded the nose and ears of Patarbémis to be cut 
off. Then the rest of the Egyptians, who had hitherto espoused 
the cause of Apries, when they saw a man of such note among them 
so shamefully outraged, without a moment’s hesitation went over to 
the rebels, and put themselves at the disposal of Amasis. 

163. Apries, informed of this new calamity, armed his mercen- 
aries, and led them against the Egyptians: this was a body of Carians 
and Ionians,’ numbering thirty thousand men, which was now with 
him at Sais, where his palace stood—a vast building, well worthy of 
notice. The army of Apries marched out to attack the host of the 


*Compare the answer of Cyrus to Astyages (i. 127), which shows that 
re ae a commonplace—the answer supposed to be proper for a powerful 
rebel. 

*The Greek troops continued in the pay of the king. The state of 
roy, and the dethronement of Apries, are predicted in Isa. xix. 2, and in 

er. xliv. 30, 
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Egyptians, while that of Amasis went forth to fight the strangers; 
and now both armies drew near the city of Momemphis,’ and pre- 
pared for the coming fight. 

164. The Egyptians are divided into seven distinct classes’"—these 
are, the priests, the warriors, the cowherds, the swineherds, the 
tradesmen, the interpreters, and the boatmen. Their titles indicate 
their occupations. The warriors consist of Hermotybians and Calasi- 
rians, who come from different cantons,’ the whole of Egypt being 
parcelled out into districts bearing this name. 

165. The following cantons furnish the Hermotybians:—The can- 
tons of Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, Paprémis, that of the island called 
Prosopitis,* and half of Natho. They number, when most numerous, 
a hundred and sixty thousand. None of them ever practises a trade, 
but all are given wholly to war. 

166. The cantons of the Calasirians are different—they include 
the following:—The cantons of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis,” 
Mendes, Sebennytus, Athribis, Pharbethus, Thmuis, Onuphis, Any- 
sis, and Myecphoris—this last canton consists of an island which 
lies over against the town of Bubastis. The Calasirians, when at 
their greatest number, have amounted to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Like the Hermotybians, they are forbidden to pursue any trade, 
and devote themselves entirely to warlike exercises, the son follow- 
ing the father’s calling. 

167. Whether the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians their no- 
tions about trade, like so many others, I cannot say for certain. I 
have remarked that the Thracians, the Scyths, the Persians, the 
Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, hold the citizens who prac- 
tise trades, and their children, in less repute than the rest, while they 
esteem as noble those who keep aloof from handicrafts, and especially 
honor such as are given wholly to war. These ideals prevail through- 
out the whole of Greece, particularly among the Lacedzemonians, 
Corinth is the place where mechanics are least despised. 


*Momemphis was on the edge of the desert, near the mouth of the 
Lycus canal. 

* These classes, rather than castes, were, according to Herodotus—1. 
The sacerdotal. 2. The military. 3. The herdsmen. 4. Swineherds., 
5. Shopkeepers. 6. Interpreters. 7. Boatmen. 

* The number of the nomes or cantons varied at different times. Each 
nome was governed by a Nomarch, to whom was entrusted the levying of 
taxes, and varied duties connected with the administration of the province. 

“Of Busiris, see ch. 61. 

*The city of Tanis is the Zoan of Scripture. (Ci. Encycl. Biblica, 
vol, iv. s.v.—E. H. B. 

*The situation of Corinth led so naturally to extensive trade, and thence 
to that splendour and magnificence of living by which the useful and 
ornamental arts are most encouraged, that, in spite of Dorian pride and 
exclusiveness, the mechanic’s occupation came soon to be regarded with 
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168. The warrior class in Egypt had certain special privileges in 
which none of the rest of the Egyptians participated, except the 
priests. In the first place each man had twelve arure’ of land as- 
signed him free from tax. (The arura is a square of a hundred 
Egyptian cubits, the Egyptian cubit being of the same length as the 
Samian.) All the warriors enjoyed this privilege together; but 
there were other advantages which came to each in rotation, the same 
man never obtaining them twice. A thousand Calasirians, and the 
same number of Hermotybians, formed in alternate years the body- 
guard of the king; and during their year of service these persons, be- 
sides their arur@, received a daily portion of meat and drink, con- 
sisting of five pounds of baked bread, two pounds of beef, and four 
cups of wine. 

169. When Apries, at the head of his mercenaries, and Amasis, 
in command of the whole native force of the Egyptians, encountered 
one another near the city of Momemphis, an engagement presently 
took place. The foreign troops fought bravely, but were overpowered 
by numbers, in which they fell very far short of their adversaries. 
It is said that Apries believed that there was not a god who could 
cast him down from his eminence, so firmly did he think that he had 
established himself in his kingdom. But at this time the battle went 
against him; and, his army being worsted, he fell into the enemy’s 
hands, and was brought back a prisoner to Sais, where he was lodged 
in what had been his own house, but was now the palace of Amasis. 
Amasis treated him with kindness, and kept him in the palace for a 
while; but finding his conduct blamed by the Egyptians, who charged 
him with acting unjustly in preserving a man who had shown him- 
self so bitter an enemy both to them and him, he gave Apries over 
into the hands of his former subjects, to deal with as they chose. 
Then the Egyptians took him and strangled him, but having so done 
they buried him in the sepulcher of his fathers. This tomb is in the 
temple of Minerva, very near the sanctuary, on the left hand as one 
enters. The Saites buried all the kings who belonged to their canton 
inside this temple; and thus it even contains the tomb of Amasis, as 
well as that of Apries and his family. The latter is not so close to 
the sanctuary as the former, but still it is within the temple. It 
stands in the court, and is a spacious cloister, built of stone, and 


a good deal of favour. As early as the time of Cypselus elaborate works 
of arts proceeded from the Corinthian workshops, as the golden statue of 
Jupiter: at Olympia. Later, Corinth became noted for the peculiar com- 
position of its bronze, which was regarded as better suited for works of 
art than any other, and which under the name of A‘s Corinthiacum was 
celebrated throughout the world. 

*The arura was a little more than three-fourths of an English acre; 
and was only a land measure. 
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adorned with pillars carved so as to resemble palm-trees,’ and with 
other sumptuous ornaments. Within the cloister is a chamber with 
folding doors, behind which lies the sepulcher of the king. 

170. Here too, in this same precinct of Minerva at Sais, is the 
burial-place of one whom I think it not right to mention in such a 
connection.” It stands behind the temple, against the back-wall, 
which it entirely covers. There are also some large stone obelisks 
in the enclosure, and there is a lake’ near them, adorned with an 
edging of stone. In form it is circular, and in size, as it seemed to 
me, about equal to the lake in Delos called “the Hoop.” 

171. On this lake it is that the Egyptians represent by night his 
sufferings’ whose name I refrain from mentioning, and this repre- 
sentation they call their Mysteries.” I know well the whole course 


*They are common in Egyptian temples, particularly in the Delta, 
where they are often of granite. 

*This was Osiris. 

* This lake still remains at Sais, the modern Sa-el-Hagar. The stone 
casing, which always lined the sides of these sacred lakes (and which may 
be seen at Thebes, Hermonthes, and other places), is entirely gone; but 
the extent of the main enclosure, which included within it the lake and 
temple, is very evident; and the massive crude brick walls are standing to 
a great height. They are about seventy feet thick, and have layers of 
reeds and rushes at intervals, to serve as binders. The lake is still supplied 
by a canal from the river. 

*The Delian lake was a famous feature of the great temple or sacred 
enclosure of Apollo, which was the chief glory of that island. 

*The Egyptians and the Syrians had each the myth of a dying God; 
but they selected a different phenomenon for its basis; the former the Nile, 
the Syrians, the aspect of nature, or, as Macrobius shows, the sun; which, 
during one part of the year manifesting its vivifying effects on the earth’s 
surface, seemed to die on the approach of winter and hence the notion 
of a God who has both mortal and immortal. In the religion of Greece 
we trace this more obscurely; but the Cretans believed that Jupiter had 
died, and even showed his tomb. This belief was perhaps borrowed from 
Egypt or from Syria; for the Greeks derided the notion of a God dying. 

The sufferings and death of Osiris were the great mystery of the 
[egyptian religion; and some traces of it are perceptible among other 
people of antiquity. His being the divine goodness, and the abstract idea 
of “good,” his manifestation upon earth (like an Indian God), his death, 
and resurrection, and his office as judge of the dead in a future, state, look 
like the early revelation of a future manifestation of the deity converted 
inte a mythological fable. Osiris may be said rather to have presided 
over the judgment of the dead, than to have judged them; he gave ad- 
mission, to those who were found worthy, to the abode of happiness. He 
was not the avenging deity; he did not punish, nor could he show mercy, 
or subvert the judgment pronounced. It was a simple question of fact. 
If wicked they were destined to suffer punishment. A man’s actions were 
balanced in the scales against justice of truth, and if found wanting he was 
excluded from future happiness. Thus, though the Egyptians are said to 
believe the gods were capable of influencing destiny (Euseb. Pr. Ev. it. 4), 
it is evident that Osiris (like the Greek Zeus) was bound by it; and the 
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of the proceedings in these ceremonies,” but they shall not pass my 
lips. So too, with regard to the mysteries of Ceres, which the Greeks 
term “the Thesmophoria,” I know them, but I shall not mention them, 
except so far as may be done without impiety. The daughters of 
Danaus brought these rites from Egypt, and taught them to the Pelas- 
gic women of the Peloponnese. Afterwards, when the inhabitants 
of the peninsula were driven from their homes by the Dorians, the 
rites perished. Only in Arcadia, where the natives remained and 
were not compelled to migrate,’ their observance continued. 

172. After Apries had been put to death in the way that I have 
described above, Amasis reigned over Egypt. He belonged to the 
canton of Sais, being a native of the town called Siouph. At first his 
subjects looked down on him and held him in small esteem, because 
he had been a mere private person, and of a house of no great distinc- 
tion; but after a time Amasis succeeded in reconciling them to his 
rule, not by severity, but by cleverness. Among his other splendor 
he had a golden foot-pan, in which his guests and himself were wont 
upon occasion to wash their feet. This vessel he caused to be broken 
in pieces, and made of the gold an image of one of the gods, which 
he set up in the most public place in the whole city; upon which the 
Egyptians flocked to the image, and worshipped it with the utmost 
reverence. Amasis, finding this was so, called an assembly, and 
opened the matter to them, explaining how the image had been made 
of the foot-pan, wherein they had been wont formerly to wash their 


wicked were punished, not because he rejected them, but because they were 
wicked. Each man’s conscience, released from the sinful body, was his 
own judge; and self-condemnation hereafter followed up the yrw and 
aicxveo ceavroy enjoined on earth. 

* These mysteries of Osiris, Herodotus says, were introduced into 
Greece by the daughters of Danaus. The fables of antiquity had generally 
several meanings; they were either historical, physical, or religious. The 
less instructed were led to believe Osiris represented some natural pheno- 
menon ; as the inundation of the Nile, which disappearing again, and losing 
its effects in the sea, was construed into the manifestation and death of the 
deity, destroyed by Typhon; and the story of his body having been carried 
to Byblus, and that of the head which went annually from Egypt to that 
piace, swimming on the sea (Lucian, de Dea Syria) for seven days, were 
the allegory of the water of the Nile carried by the currents to the Syrian 
coast; though Pausanias (x. 12) says they lamented Osiris, “when the 
Nile began to rise.” His fabulous history was also thought by the Greeks 
to be connected with the sun; but it was not so viewed in early times by 
the Egyptians; and this was rather an Asiatic notion, and an instance of 
the usual adaptation of deities to each other in different mythologies, 
Least of all was he thought to be a man deified. The portion of the 
mysteries imparted to strangers, as to Herodotus, Plutarch, and others, 
and even to Pythagoras, was limited; and the more important secrets were 
not even revealed to all “the priests, but to those only who were the most 
approved.” (See J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907).—E. H. B.) 

* Compare viii. 73. 
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feet and to put all manner of filth, yet now it was greatly reverenced. 
“And truly,” he went on to say, “it had gone with him as with the 
foot-pan. If he was a private person formerly, yet now he had come 
to be their king. And so he bade them honor and reverence him.” 
Such was the mode in which he won over the Egyptians, and brought 
them to be content to do him service. 

173. The following was the general habit of his life:—From early 
dawn to the time when the forum is wont to fill,” he sedulously trans- 
acted all the business that was brought before him; during the re- 
mainder of the day he drank and joked with his guests, passing the 
time in witty and, sometimes, scarce seemly conversation. It grieved 
his friends that he should thus demean himself, and accordingly some 
of them chid him on the subject, saying to him—‘“Oh! king, thou 
dost but ill guard thy royal dignity whilst thou allowest thyself in 
such levities. Thou shouldest sit in state upon a stately throne, and 
busy thyself with affairs the whole day long. So would the Egyptians 
feel that a great man rules them, and thou wouldst be better spoken 
of. But now thou conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.” Amasis 
answered them thus:—“Bowmen bend their bows when they wish 
to shoot; unbrace them when the shooting is over. Were they kept 
always strung they would break, and fail the archer in time of need. So 
it is with men. If they give themselves constantly to serious work, and 
never indulge awhile in pastime or sport, they lose their senses, and 
become mad or moody. Knowing this, I divide my life between pas- 
time and business.” Thus he answered his friends. 

174. It is said that Amasis, even while he was a private man, had 
the same tastes for drinking and jesting, and was averse to engaging 
in any serious employment. He lived in constant feasts and revelries, 
and whenever his means failed him, he roamed about and robbed 
people. On such occasions the persons from whom he had stolen 
would bring him, if he denied the charge, before the nearest oracle; 
sometimes the oracle would pronounce him guilty of the theft, at other 
times it would acquit him. When afterwards he came to be king, he 
neglected the temples of such gods as had declared that he was not 
a thief, and neither contributed to their adornment, nor frequented 
them for sacrifice; since he regarded them as utterly worthless, and 
their oracles as wholly false: but the gods who had detected his guilt 
he considered to be true gods whose oracles did not deceive, and 
these he honored exceedingly. 


*In early times the Greeks divided the day into three parts. The 
division, according to Dio Chrysostomus, was wpwt, sunrise, or early morn; 
wept whyGovoay ayopdy, market time or forenoon, the third hour; sernsfiola, 
midday; SefAy, or wep delAyv, afternoon, or the ninth hour; and ¢cwepa, 
evening, or sunset. These are very like the Arabic divisions at the present 


time, for each athe of which Shey hase a gakedl number ob prayers. 
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175. First of all, therefore, he built the gateway’ of the temple 
of Minerva at Sais, which is an astonishing work, far surpassing all 
other buildings of the same kind both in extent and height, and built 
with stones of rare size and excellency. In the next place, he pre- 
sented to the temple a number of large colossal statues, and several 
prodigious andro-sphinxes,’ besides certain stones for the repairs, 
of a most extraordinary size. Some of these he got from the quarries 
over against Memphis, but the largest were brought from Elephan- 
tiné’ which is twenty days’ voyage from Sais. Of all these wonder: 
ful masses that which I most admire is a chamber made of a single 
stone, which was quarried at Elephantiné. It took three years to 
convey this block from the quarry to Sais; and in the conveyance 
were employed no fewer than two thousand laborers, who were all 
from the class of boatmen. The length of this chamber on the out- 
side is twenty-one cubits, its breadth fourteen cubits, and its height 
eight. The measurements inside are the following:—The length, 
eighteen cubits and five-sixths; the breadth, twelve cubits; and the 
heights, five. It lies near the entrance of the temple, where it was 
left in consequence of the following circumstance :—It happened that 
the architect, just as the stone had reached the spot where it now 
stands, heaved a sigh, considering the length of time that the removal 
had taken, and feeling wearied with the heavy toil. The sigh was 
heard by Amasis, who, regarding it as an omen, would not allow 
the chamber to be moved forward any further. Some, however, say 
that one of the workmen engaged at the levers was crushed and 
killed by the mass, and that this was the reason of its being left where 
it now stands. 

176. To the other temples of much note Amasis also made magnifi- 
cent offerings—at Memphis, for instance, he gave the recumbent 
colossus* in front of the temple of Vulcan, which is seventy-five feet 
long. Two other colossal statues stand on the same base, each twenty 
feet high, carved in the stone of Ethiopia, one on either side of the 
temple. There is also a stone colossus of the same size at Sais, re- 
cumbent like that at Memphis. Amasis finally built the temple of Isis 
at Memphis, a vast structure, well worth seeing. 

177. It is said that the reign of Amasis was the most prosperous 


* Not a “portico,” but the lofty towers of the Area, or Court Entrance. 

*The usual sphinxes of the dromos, or avenue, leading to the entrance 
of the large temples. 

* These were granite blocks. 

“It was an unusual position for an Egyptian statue; and this, as well 
as the other at Memphis, and monolith, may have been left on the ground, 
in consequence of the troubles which came upon Egypt at the time; and 
which ms Egyptians concealed from Herodotus. 


N. 
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time that Egypt ever saw,'—the river was more liberal to the land 
and the land brought forth more abundantly for the service of man 
than had ever been known before; while the number of inhabited 
cities was not less than twenty thousand. It was this king Amasis 
who established the law that every Egyptian should appear once a 
year before the governor of his canton, and show his means of 
living; or, failing to do so, and to prove that he got an honest liveli- 
hood, should be put to death. Solon the Athenian borrowed this law 
from the Egyptians, and imposed it on his countrymen, who have ob- 
served it ever since. It is indeed an excellent custom. 

178. Amasis was partial to the Greeks,’ and, among other favors 
which he granted them, gave to such as liked to settle in Egypt the 
city of Naucratis® for their residence. To those who only wished to 
trade upon the coast, and did not want to fix their abode in the 
country, he granted certain lands where they might set up altars and 
erect temples to the gods. Of these temples the grandest and most 
famous, which is also the most frequented, is that called “the Hel- 
lenium.” It was built conjointly by the Ionians, Dorfans, and 
fEolians, the following cities taking part in the work:—the Ionian 
states of Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Clazomenze; Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus, and Phasélis’ of the Dorians; and Mytiléne of the 
fEolians. These are the states to whom the temples belongs, and 
they have the right of appointing the governors of the factory; and 
other cities which claim a share in the building, claim what in no 
sense belongs to them. Three nations, however, consecrated for 
themselves separate temples—the Eginetans one to Jupiter, the 
Samians to Juno, and the Milesians to Apollo. 

179, In ancient times there was no factory but Naucratis in the 
whole of Egypt; and if a person entered one of the other mouths of 
the Nile, he was obliged to swear that he had not come there of his 
own free will. Having so done, he was bound to sail in his ship to 
the Canobic mouth, or, were that impossible owing to contrary winds, 
he must take his wares by boat all round the Delta, and so bring 
them to Naucratis, which had an exclusive privilege. 

*This can only relate to the internal state of the country; and what 
Herodotus afterwards says shows this was his meaning. 

"Each nome, or canton, was governed by a monarch. 

*Amasis had reason to be hostile to the Greeks, who had assisted 
Apries, but, perceiving the value of their aid, he became friendly to them, 
and granted them many privileges, which had the effect of inducing many 
to settle in Egypt, and afterwards led them to assist the Egyptians in 
freeing their country from the Persians. 

‘This was “formerly” the only commercial entrepot for Greek mer- 
chandise, and was established for the first time by Amaisis. 


*Phasélis lay on the east coast of Lycia, directly at the base of Mount 
Solyma (Takhialu). ; 
*That is, to the gods specially worshipped in their respective countries. 
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180. It happened in the reign of Amasis that the temple of Delphi 
had been accidently burned,’ and the Amphictyons® had contracted to 
have it rebuilt for three hundred talents, of which sum one-fourth 
was to be furnished by the Delphians. Under these circumstances the 
Delphians went from city to city begging contributions, and among 
their other wanderings came to Egyot and asked for help. From 
few other places did they obtain so much—Amasis gave them a thou- 
sand talents of alum,’ and the Greek settlers twenty minz.* 

181. A league was concluded by Amasis with the Cyrenzans, by 
which Cyréné and Egypt became close friends and allies. He like- 
wise took a wife from that city, either as a sign of his friendly feel- 
ing, or because he had a fancy to marry a Greek woman. However 
this may be, certain it is that he espoused a lady of Cyréné, by name 
Ladicé, daughter, some say, of Battus or Arcesilais, the king— 
others, of Critobilus, one of the chief citizens. When the time came 
to complete the contract, Amasis was struck with weakness. As- 
tonished hereat—for he was not wont to be so afflicted—the king thus 
addressed his bride: “Woman, thou hast certainly bewitched me—now 
therefore be sure thou shalt perish more miserably than ever woman 
perished yet.” Ladicé protested her innocence, but in vain; Amasis 
was not softened. Hereupon she made a vow internally, that if he 
recovered within the day (for no longer time was allowed her), she 
would present a statue to the temple of Venus at Cyréné. Immedi- 
ately she obtained her wish, and the king’s weakness disappeared. 
Amasis loved her greatly ever after, and Ladicé performed her vow. 
The statue which she caused to be made, and sent to Cyréné, con- 
tinued there to my day, standing with its face looking outwards from 
the city. Ladicé herself, when Cambyses conquered Egypt, suffered 
no wrong; for Cambyses, on learning of her who she was, sent her 
back unharmed to her country. 

182. Besides the marks of favor already mentioned, Amasis also 
enriched with offerings many of the Greek temples. He sent to 
Cyréné a statue of Minerva covered with plates of gold,’ and a 
painted likeness* of himself. To the Minerva of Lindus he gave 


*The temple at Delphi was burnt in the year 3.c. 548, consequently in 
the 21st year of Amasis. 

*See Book vii. ch. 200. 

*That of Egypt was celebrated. 

‘Twenty minze would be somewhat more than £80 of our money. The 
eatire sum which the Delphians had to collect exceeded £18,000. 

‘Statues of this kind were no uncommon (infra, vi. 118). The most 
famous was that of Minerva (Athena) at Delphi, whih the Athemans 
dedicated from the spoils of their victory at the Eurymedon. 

‘The Egyptians had actual portraits of their kings at a very remote 
period; and those in the sculptures were real likenesses. There are some 
portraits painted on wood and affixed to mummy cases, but these are ot 
Greek and Roman time, and an innovation nct Egyptian. 
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two statues in stone, and a linen corslet’ well worth inspection. To 
the Samian Juno he presented two statues of himself, made in wood," 
which stood in the great temple to my day, behind the doors. Samos 
was honored with these gifts on account of the bond of friendship 
subsisting between Amasis and Polycrates, the son of A®aces:* Lin- 
dus, for no such reason, but because of the tradition that the daugh- 
ters of Danaus‘ touched there in their flight from the sons of Agyp- 
tus, and built the temple of Minerva. Such were the offerings of 
Amasis. He likewise took Cyprus, which no man had ever done be- 
fore,” and compelled it to pay him a tribute. 


*It has been conjectured that the “tree-wool” of Herodotus was silk; 
but cotton is commonly used for embroidery even at the present day. 

*Pausanias (ii. 19) says “all ancient statues were of wood, especially 
those of the Egyptians.” 

*Vide infra, iii, 39-43. 

‘The flight of Danaus from Egypt to Greece is not only mentioned by 
Herodotus, but by Manetho and others, and was credited both by Greeks 
and Egyptians. 

"According to Greek tradition, the conquest was effected by a certain 
Cmyras, a Syrian king, whom Homer makes contemporary with Aga- 
memnon. (II. xi. 20.) His capital was Paphos. 

*Neco had made Egypt a naval power (supra. ch. 159), which she 
thenceforth continued to be. 


ADDED NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


(1.) The Pyramids.—The Pyramids divide themselves into seven 
large groups, the two largest (at Gizeh) being the work of the old kings, 
while the five smaller were probably built in the Vth and VIth dynasties. 
On being investigated, the chambers within several of these structures were 
found to be covered with hieroglyphic signs, They are among the very 
oldest literary monuments of Egypt. The pyramid texts are religious, 
and contain hymns, prayers, and magical formule, reflecting the popular 
ideas of life after death. Most of them are in poetical language. Large 
and important finds of gems and treasures were dug up in the under 
chambers, as well as of reliefs, granite figures, and the like. 

Among recent discoveries in Egypt the Tel-el-Amadna tablets 
are the most important. These clay tablets, in cuneiform character, enable 
us to get a singularly helpful understanding not only of the civilisation of 
the period (about 1400 3.c.), but also of the political status of Egypt at the 
time. They prove the prevalence of Babylonian influence and civilising 
pews in Western Asia in a hitherto unexpected fashion. Even Egyptian 

ings wrote to their Syrian subjects in Babylonian. 

(3.) The Labyrinth was probably a temple, though (so far) no archi- 
tectural plan of the building has been obtained. 

The discovery by Dr. A. J. Evans of a huge, many-chambered building 
in Cnossus (Crete), on the traditional site of the palace of Minos, has 
suggested to him the idea that this Cretan structure was the original 
labyrinth. Its huge size and complexity caused the name to be used in 
its conventional meanings; but originally the’ word seems to mean “house 
of the double-axe” (labrys). 

Every excavation made proves the extraordinary high state of civil- 
isation which had been attained in ancient Egypt. 


CICERO 


(Marcus) Tullius Cicero, renowned Roman orator and statesman, was 
born, 106 B.c. He studied under Molo at Rhodes. Serving in the Civil War, 
under Sulla, 89 B.c., he later in 81 B.c., began his first legal work. The 
following year he had the courage to defend S. Roscius, accused of parri- 
cide at the instance of Sulla’s freedom. Ten years later, 70 3.c., he proved 
his power by prosecuting Gaius Verres for the oppression of Sicily. From 
68 B.C., he wrote many of his letters and we now have the secret history of 
his times. Two years later he was practor, a year after, consul, and this 
term of office is noted for his suppression of the Catmarian conspiracy. 
However, because of his execution of the conspirators, he incurred the en- 
mity of the democrats, and through P. Clodius was obliged to go into exile, 
58 Bc. He returned but was opposed to Caesar and was compelled to re- 
cant. In 50 he became governor of Cilicia. The Civil War broke out and 
after the battle of Pharsalus, he returned to Rome, as Caesar was anxious 
to be on friendly terms with him. After Caesar's murder he joined the 
Republican party...He was among those proscribed, and was killed near 
Formiae on December 7, 43 B.C. 


LAELIUS OR, AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP 
TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS 


Quintus Muctus, the Augur, used to relate, in a very agreeable 
manner, a variety of particulars which he remembered concerning his 
father-in-law, the sage Laelius, as he constantly styled him. My 
father introduced me to Mucius as soon as I was invested with the 
manly robe, and he so strongly recommended him to my observance 
that I never neglected any opportunity in my power of attending 
him. In consequence of this privilege I had the advantage to hear 
him occasionally discuss several important topics, and throw out 
many judicious maxims, which I carefully treasured up in my mind, 
endeavoring to tmprove myself in wisdom and knowledge by the bene- 
fit of his enlightening observations. After his death I attached my- 
self in the same manner, and with the same views, to his relation, 
Mucius Scaevola, the chief pontiff; and I will venture to say that, in 
regard both to the powers of his mind and the integrity of his heart, 
Rome never produced a greater nor more respectable character. But 
I shall take some other occasion to do justice to the merit of this 
excellent man; my present business is solely with the Augur. 

As I was one day sitting with him and two or three of his inti- 
mate acquaintance in his semi-circular apartment where he usually 
received company, among several other points he fell into discourse 
upon an event which had lately happened, and was, as you well know, 
the general subject of conversation; for you cannot but remember 
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(as you were much connected with one of the parties) that when 
Publius Sulpicius was Tribune, and Quintus Pompeius Consul, the 
implacable animosity that broke out between them, after having lived 
together in the most affectionate union, was universally mentioned 
with concern and surprise. Mucius having casually touched upon 
this unexpected rupture, took occasion to relate to us the substance 
of a conference which Laelius formerly held with him and his other 
son-in-law, Caius Fannius, a few days after the death of Scipio 
Africanus, upon the subject of Friendship. As I perfectly well 
recollect the general purport of the relation he gave us, I have 
wrought it up, after my own manner, in the following essay. But 
that I might not encumber the dialogue with perpetually interposing 
“said I” and “said he,” I have introduced the speakers themselves to 
the reader, by which means he may consider himself as a sort of 
party in the conference. 

It turns on a subject upon which you have frequently pressed me 
to write my thoughts, and, indeed, besides being peculiarly suitable 
to that intimacy which has so long subsisted between us, it is well 
worthy of being universally considered and understood. I have the 
more willingly, therefore, entered into the discussion you recommend, 
as it affords me an opportunity of rendering a general service at the 
same time that I am complying with your particular request. 

In the treatise I lately inscribed to you on Old Age, I represented 
the elder Cato as the principal speaker, being persuaded that no person 
could, with more weight and propriety, be introduced as delivering 
his ideas in relation to that advanced state than one who had so long 
flourished in it with unequalled spirit and vigour. In pursuance of 
the same principle, the memorable amity which, we are told, sub- 
sisted between Laelius and Scipio rendered the former, I thought, a 
very suitable character to support a conversation on the subject of 
Friendship, and the reasoning I have ascribed to him is agreeable 
to those sentiments which Mucius informed us he expressed. 

This kind of dialogue, where the question is agitated by illustrious 
personages of former ages, is apt, I know not how, to make a stronger 
impression on the mind of the reader than any other species of com- 
position. This effect, at least, I have experienced in my own writings 
of that kind, as I have sometimes imagined, when I was revising the 
essay I lately inscribed to you, that Cato himself, and not your friend 
in his name, was the real speaker. As in that performance it was 
one veteran addressing another on the article of Old Age, so in the 
present it is a friend explaining to a friend his notions concerning 
Friendship. In the former conference, Cato, who was distinguished 
among his contemporaries by his great age and superior wisdom, 
stands forth as the principal speaker; in this which I now present to 
you, Laelius, who was no less respected in the times in which he 
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flourished for his eminent virtues and faithful attachment to his 
friend, takes the lead in the discourse. I must request you, therefore, 
to turn your thoughts a while from the writer and suppose yourself 
conversing with Laelius. 

For this purpose you are to imagine Fannius and Mucius making 
a visit to their father-in-law soon after the death of Scipio Africanus, 
and from that circumstance giving occasion to Laelius to enter upon 
the subject in question. I will only add that in contemplating the 
portrait of a true Friend, as delineated in the following pages, you 
cannot be at a loss to discover your own. 


Fannius.—I agree with you entirely, Laelius, no man ever possessed 
more amiable or more illustrious virtues than Scipio Africanus. 
Nevertheless, let me entreat you to remember that the public eye is 
particularly turned towards you upon the present occasion, and ex- 
tremely attentive to observe how Laelius, the sage Laelius (as, by 
a very singular distinction you are universally both called and ack- 
nowledged) behaves under the great loss he has sustained. When I 
say “by a very singular distinction,’ I am not ignorant that the late 
Marcus Cato, in our own times, and Lucius Attilius, in the days of 
our forefathers, were generally mentioned with the same honorable 
addition; but I know, too, that it was for attainments somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which have so justly occasioned it to be conferred 
on you. To the latter it was given in allusion to his eminent skill 
in the laws of his country, as it was to the former on account of the 
wonderful compass and variety of his knowledge, together with his 
great experience in the affairs of the world. Indeed, the many signal 
proofs that Cato gave, both in the forum and the senate, of his judg- 
ment, his spirit, and his penetration, produced such frequent occasions 
to speak of his wisdom with admiration, that the epithet seems, by 
continually recurring, to have been considered in his latter days as 
his original and proper name. But the same appellation (and I can- 
not forbear repeating it again) has been conferred on you for qualifi- 
cations not altogether of the same nature; not merely in respect to 
the superior excellency of your political accomplishments and those 
intellectual endowments which adorn your mind, but principally in 
consequence of the singular advancement you have made in the study 
and practice of moral wisdom. In short, if Laelius is never named 
without the designation I am speaking of, it is not so much in the 
popular as in the philosophical sense of the term that this character- 
istic is applied to him, and in that sense I will venture to say there 
is not a single instance throughout all the states of Greece of its 
ever having been thus attributed to any man by the unanimous con- 
sent of a whole people. For as to those famous sages who are com- 
monly known by the general denomination of “the seven wise men 
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of Greece,” it is asserted by the most accurate inquirers into their 
history that they cannot prope-ly be ranked in the class of moral 
philosophers. One celebrated Grecian, however, there was, a native 
of Athens, whom the oracle of Apollo declared to be the wisest of the 
sons of men, and believe me, Laelius, it is the same species of wis- 
dom which this excellent moralist displayed that all the world is 
agreed in ascribing to you; that wisdom, I mean, by which you hold 
virtue to be capable of fortifying the soul against all the various 
assaults of human calamities, and are taught to consider happiness as 
depending upon yourself alone. 

In consequence of this general opinion I have been frequently 
asked (and the same question, I believe, has no less often, Scaevola, 
been proposed to you) in what manner Laelius supports the loss he 
has lately sustained. And this inquiry was the rather made, as it 
was remarked that you absented yourself from our last monthly meet- 
ing in the gardens of Brutus, the Augur, where you had always before 
very regularly assisted. 

Scaevola—I acknowledge, Laelius, that the question which Fannius 
mentions has repeatedly been put to me by many of my acquaintance, 
and I have always assured them that, as far as I could observe, you 
received the wound that has been inflicted upon you by the death of 
your affectionate and illustrious friend with great composure and 
equanimity. Nevertheless, that it was not possible, nor indeed con- 
sistent with the general humane disposition of your nature, not to 
be affected by it in a very sensible manner; however, that it was by no 
means grief, but merely indisposition, which prevented you from 
being present at the last meeting of our assembly. 

Laelius——Your answer, Scaevola, was perfectly agreeable to the 
fact. Ill, certainly, would it become me, on account of any private 
affliction, to decline a conference which I have never failed to attend 
when my health permitted. And, indeed, I am persuaded that no man 
who possesses a proper firmness of mind will suffer his misfortunes, 
how heavily soever they may press upon his heart, to interrupt his 
duties of any kind. For the rest, I consider the high opinion, Fan- 
nius, which you suppose the world entertains of my character, as an 
obliging proof of your friendship; but it is an opinion which, as I 
am not conscious of deserving, I have no disposition to claim. As 
little am I inclined to subscribe to your judgment concerning Cato; 
for if consummate wisdom, in the moral and philosophic idea of that 
expression, was ever to be found in the character of any human be- 
ing (which, I will confess, however, I very much doubt), it certainly 
appeared throughout the whole conduct of that excellent person. Not 
to mention other proofs, with what unexampled fortitude, let me ask, 
did he support the death of his incomparable son? I was no stranger 
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to the behavior of Paulus, and was an eye-witness to that of Gallus, 
laboring under an affliction of the same kind; but the sons whom they 
were respectively bereaved of died when they were mere boys. 
Whereas Cato’s was snatched from him when he had arrived at the 
prime of manhood and was flourishing in the general esteem of his 
country. Let me caution you, then, from suffering any man to rival 
Cato in your good opinion, not excepting even him whom the oracle 
of Apollo, you say, declared to be the wisest of the human race. The 
truth is, the memory of Socrates is held in honor for the admirable 
doctrine he delivered, but Cato’s for the glorious deeds he performed. 

Thus far in particular reply to Fannius. I now address myself to 
both; and if I were to deny that I regret the death of Scipio, how far 
such a disposition of mind would be right, I leave philosophers to 
determine. But far, I confess, it is from the sentiments of my heart. 
I am sensibly, indeed, affected by the loss of a friend whose equal no 
man, I will venture to say, ever possessed before, and none, I am per- 
suaded, will ever meet with again. Nevertheless, I stand in want of 
no external assistance to heal the wound I have received. My own 
reflections supply me with sufficient consolation. And I find it prin- 
cipally from not having given in to that false opinion which adds 
poignancy to the grief of so many others under a loss of the same 
kind. For I am convinced there is no circumstance in the death of 
Scipio that can justly be lamented with respect to himself. What- 
ever there is of private misfortune in that event consists entirely in 
the loss which I have sustained. Under the full influence of such a 
persuasion, to indulge unrestrained sorrow would be a proof not of a 
generous affection to one’s friend, but of too interested a concern for 
one’s self. It is evident, indeed, that the color of Scipio’s days has, 
in every view of it, proved truly bright and glorious. For tell me, 
my friends, is there a felicity (unless he wished never to die—a wish, 
I am confident, he was too wise to entertain), is there a single article 
of human happiness that can reasonably be desired which he did not 
live to attain? The high expectations the world had conceived of 
him in his earliest youth were more than confirmed in his riper years, 
as his virtues shone forth with a luster superior even to the most 
sanguine hopes of his country. He was twice, without the least 
solicitation on his own part, elected consul; the first time before he 
was legally qualified by his age to be admitted into that office, and the 
next, although not prematurely with respect to himself, yet it had 
well-nigh proved too late for his country. In both instances, however, 
success attended his arms, and having levelled with the ground the 
capitals of two states the most inveterately hostile to the Roman name, 
he not only happily terminated the respective wars, but secured us 
from all apprehension of future danger from the same powers. [ 
forbear to enlarge upon the affability of his manners, the affection 
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he showed to his mother, the generosity he exercised towards his 
sisters, the kindness with which he behaved to the rest of his family, 
and the unblemished integrity that influenced every part of his con- 
duct. They were qualities in his exemplary and amiable character 
with which you are perfectly well acquainted. It is equally un- 
necessary to add how sincerely he was beloved by his country; the 
general concern that appeared at his funeral renders it sufficiently 
evident. What increase, then, could the addition of a few more years 
have made to the glory and happiness of his life? For admitting 
that old age does not necessarily bring on a state of imbecility (as 
Cato, I remember, maintained in a conversation with Scipio and my- 
self about a year before his death), it certainly impairs, at least, that 
vigor and vivacity which Scipio still possessed at the time of his de- 
cease. 

Such, then, was the course of his happy and honorable days, that 
neither his felicity nor his fame could have received any farther 
increase. And as to his death, it was much too sudden to have been 
attended with any sensible degree of pain. By what cause that un- 
expected event was occasioned is by no means indeed clear; the gen- 
eral suspicions concerning it you well know. One circumstance, at 
least, is unquestionable: that of all the many brilliant days he had en- 
joyed, the last of his life was the most completely illustrious. For 
it was on the very evening which preceded his death that he received 
the singular honor, at the breaking up of the senate, of being con- 
ducted to his house by all the members of the august assembly, 
attended by the several ambassadors both from Latium and the allies 
of the Roman Commonwealth. So that he cannot, it should seem, so 
properly be said to have descended into the regions of the infernal 
deities as to have passed at once from the supreme height of human 
glory to the mansions of the celestial gods. For I am by no means a 
convert to the new doctrine which certain philosophers have lately 
endeavored to propagate; who maintain that death extinguishes the 
whole man, and his soul perishes with the dissolution of his body. 
Indeed, the practice of our ancestors alone, abstracted from the 
opinion of the ancient sages, weighs more with me than all the argu- 
ments of these pretended reasoners. For certainly our forefathers 
would not so religiously have observed those sacred rites which have 
been instituted in honor of the dead if they had supposed that the 
deceased were in no respect concerned in the performance of them. 
But the conviction arising from this consideration is much strengthened 
when I add to it the authority of those great masters of reason, who 
enlightened our country by the schools they established in Great 
Greece, during the flourishing ages of that now deserted part of 
Italy. And what has a still farther influence in determining my per- 
suasion is the opinion of that respectable moralist who, in the judg- 
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ment of Apollo himself, was declared to be the wisest of mankind. 
This incomparable philosopher, without once varying to the opposite 
side of the question (as his custom was upon many other controverted 
subjects), steadily and firmly asserted that the human soul is a divine 
and immortal substance, that death opens a way for its return to the 
celestial mansions, and that the spirits of those just men who have 
made the greatest progress in the paths of virtue find the easiest and 
most expeditious admittance. This also was the opinion of my 
departed friend: an opinion which you may remember, Scaevola, he 
particularly enlarged upon in that conversation which, a very short 
time before his death, he held with you and me, in conjunction with 
Philus, Manilius, and a large company of his other friends, on the sub- 
ject of government. For in the close of that conference, which con- 
tinued, you know, during three successive days, he related to us (as 
if he had been led into the topic by a kind of presentiment of his 
approaching fate) a discourse which Africanus delivered to him in a 
vision during his sleep concerning the soul’s immortality. 

If it be true, then, that the souls of good men, when enlarged from 
this corporeal prison, wing their flight into the heavenly mansions 
with more or less ease in proportion to their moral attainments, what 
human spirit can we suppose to have made its immediate way to the 
gods with greater facility than that of Scipio? To bewail, therefore, 
an event attended with such advantageous consequences to himself 
would, I fear, have more the appearance of envy than of friendship. 
But should the contrary opinion prove to be the fact, should the soul 
and body really perish together, and no sense remain after our dis- 
solution, yet death, although it cannot indeed, upon this supposition, be 
deemed a happiness to my illustrious friend, can by no means however 
be considered as an evil. For if all perception be totally extinguished 
in him, he is, with respect to everything that concerns himself, in the 
same state as if he had never been born. I say “with respect to him- 
self,” for it is far otherwise with regard to his friends and to his 
country, as both will have reason to rejoice in his having lived so 
long as their own existence shall endure. 

In every view, therefore, of this event, considering it merely as it 
relates to my departed friend, it appears, as I observed before, to be 
a happy consummation. But it is much otherwise with regard to 
myself, who, as I entered early into the world, ought, according to 
the common course of nature, to have sooner departed out of it. 
Nevertheless, I derive so much satisfaction from reflecting on the 
friendship which subsisted between us, that I cannot but think I have 
reason to congratulate myself on the felicity of my life, since I have 
had the happiness to pass the greatest part of it in the society of 
Scipio. We lived under the same roof, passed together through the 
same military employments, and were actuated in all our pursuits, 
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whether of a public or private nature, by the same common principles 
and views. In short, and to express at once the whole spirit and 
essence of friendship, our inclinations, our sentiments, and our studies 
were in perfect accord. For these reasons my ambition is less grati- 
fied by that high opinion (especially as it is unmerited) which Fan- 
nius assures me the world entertains of my wisdom, than by the 
strong expectations I have conceived that the memory of our friend- 
ship will prove immortal. I indulge this hope with the greater con- 
fidence as there do not occur in all the annals of past ages above three 
or four instances of a similar amity. And future times, I trust, will 
add the names of Scipio and Laelius to that select and celebrated 
number. 

Fannius.—Your expectations, Laelius, cannot fail of being realized. 
And now, as you have mentioned Friendship, and we are entirely dis- 
engaged, it would be extremely acceptable to me (and I am per- 
suaded it would likewise be so to Scaevola) if, agreeably to your 
usual readiness upon other occasions of just inquiry, you would give 
us your opinion concerning the true nature of this connection, the 
extent of its obligations, and the maxims by which it ought to be con- 
ducted. 

Scaevola.—Fannius has prevented me in the request I was intend- 
ing to make; your compliance, therefore, will equally confer an ob- 
ligation upon both of us. 

Laelius—I should very willingly gratify your desires if I thought 
myself equal to the task, for the subject is interesting, and we are at 
present, as Fannius observed, entirely at leisure; but I am too sen- 
sible of my own insufficiency to venture thus unprepared upon the dis- 
quisition of a topic which requires much consideration to be treated as 
it deserves. Unpremeditated dissertations of this kind can only be ex- 
pected from those Grecian geniuses, who are acustomed to speak on 
the sudden upon any given question; and to those learned disputants I 
must refer you, if you wish to hear the subject properly discussed. As 
for myself, I can only exhort you to look on Friendship as the most 
valuable of all human possessions, no other being equally suited to the 
moral nature of man, or so applicable to every state and circumstance, 
whether of prosperity or adversity, in which he can possibly be placed. 
But at the same time I lay it down as a fundamental axiom that “true 
Friendship can only subsist between those who were animated by the 
strictest principles of honor and virtue.” When I say this, I would 
not be thought to adopt the sentiments of those speculative moralists 
who pretend that no man can justly be deemed virtuous who is not 
arrived at that state of absolute perfection which constitutes, accord- 
ing to their ideas, the character of genuine wisdom. ‘This opinion 
may appear true, perhaps, in theory, but is altogether inapplicable to 
any useful purpose of society, as it supposes a degree of virtue to 
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which no mortal was ever capable of rising. It is not, therefore, that 
notional species of merit which imagination may possibly conceive, or 
our wishes perhaps form, that we have reason to expect and require 
in a friend; it is those moral attainments alone which we see actually 
realized among mankind. And, indeed, I can never be persuaded to 
think that either Fabricius, or Coruncanius, or Curius, whom our 
forefathers justly revered for the superior rectitude of their conduct, 
were sages according to that sublime criterion which these visionary 
philosophers have endeavored to establish. I should be contented, 
however, to leave them in the undisturbed possession of their arrogant 
and unintelligible notions of virtue, provided they would allow that 
the great persons I have named merited at least the character of good 
men; but even this, it seems, they are not willing to grant, still con- 
tending, with their usual obstinacy, that goodness is an attribute which 
can only be ascribed to their perfect sage. I shall venture, neverthe- 
less, to adjust my own measure of that quality by the humbler standard 
of plain common sense. In my opinion, therefore, whoever (like 
those distinguished models I just now mentioned) restrains his pas- 
sions within the bounds of reason, and uniformly acts, in all the 
various relations of life, upon one steady, consistent principle of 
approved honor, justice, and beneficence, that man is in reality, as 
well as in common estimation, strictly and truly good; inasmuch as 
he regulates his conduct (so far, I mean, as is compatible with human 
fraility) by a constant obedience to those best and surest guides of 
moral rectitude, the sacred laws of Nature. 

In tracing these laws it seems evident, I think, that man, by the 
frame of his moral constitution, is disposed to consider himself as 
standing in some degree of social relation to the whole species in 
general ; and that this principle acts with more or less vigor, according 
to the distance at which he is placed with respect to any particular 
community or individual of his kind. Thus it may be observed to 
operate with greater force between fellow-citizens of the some com- 
monwealth than in regard to foreigners, and between the several 
members of the same family than towards those among whom there is 
no common tie of consanguinity. In the case of relations, indeed, 
this principle somewhat rises in its strength, and produces a sort of 
instinctive amity; but an amity, however, of no great firmness or 
solidity. The inferiority of this species of natural connection, when 
compared with that which is the consequence of voluntary choice, 
appears from this single consideration: that the former has not the 
least dependence upon the sentiments of the heart, but continues the 
same it was in its origin, notwithstanding every degree of cordiality 
between the parties should be utterly extinguished; whereas the kind 
affections enter so essentially into the latter, that where love does not 
exist friendship can have no being. But what still farther evinces 
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the strength and efficacy of friendship above all the numberless other 
social tendencies of the human heart is that, instead of wasting its 
force upon a multiplicity of divided objects, its whole energy is 
exerted for the benefit of only two or three persons at the utmost. 

Friendship may be shortly defined, “a perfect conformity of opinions 
upon all religious and civil subjects, united with the highest degree of 
mutual esteem and affection”; and yet from these simple circumstances 
results the most desirable blessing (virtue alone excepted) that the 
gods have bestowed on mankind. I am sensible that in this opinion I 
shall not be universally supported—health and riches, honors and 
power, have each of them their distinct admirers, and are respectively 
pursued as the supreme felicity of human life; whilst some there are 
(and the number is by means inconsiderable) who contend that 
it is to be found only in the sensual gratifications. But the latter 
place their principal happiness on the same low enjoyments which con- 
stitute the chief good of brutes, and the former on those very pre- 
carious possessions that depend much less on our own merit than on 
the caprice of fortune. They, indeed, who maintain that the ultimate 
good of man consists in the knowledge and practice of virtue, fix it, 
undoubtedly, upon its truest and most glorious foundation; but let it 
be remembered, at the same time, that virtue is at once both the 
parent and the support of friendship. 

I have already declared that by virtue I do not mean, with the 
philosophers before alluded to, that ideal strain of perfection which is 
nowhere to be found but in the pompous language of enthusiastic 
declamation; I mean only that attainable degree of moral merit which 
is understood by the term in common discourse, and may be exempli- 
fied in actual practice. Without entering, therefore, into a particular 
inquiry concerning those imaginary beings which never have been 
realized in human nature, I think myself warranted in considering 
those persons as truly good men who have always been so deemed in 
the general opinion of mankind—the Paul, for instance, and the 
Catos, the Galli, the Scipios, and the Phili; for with such characters 
the world has reason to be well contented. 

When Friendship, therefore, is contracted between men who possess 
a degree of virtue not inferior to that which adorned those approved 
personages I have just named, it is productive of unspeakable ad- 
vantages. “Life would be utterly lifeless,” as old Ennius expresses it, 
without a friend on whose kindness and fidelity one might confidently 
repose. Can there be a more real complacency, indeed, than to lay 
open to another the most secret thoughts of one’s heart with the same 
confidence and security as if they were still concealed in his own? 
Would not the fruits of prosperity lose much of their relish were there 
none who equally rejoiced with the possessor in the satisfaction he 
received from them? And how difficult must it prove to bear up un- 
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der the pressure of misfortunes unsupported by a generous associate 
who more than equally divides their load? In short, the several occa- 
sions to which friendship extends its kindly offices are unbounded, 
while the advantage of every other object of human desires is con- 
fined within certain specific and determinate limits, beyond which it 
is of no avail. Thus wealth is pursued for the particular uses to 
which it is solely applicable; power, in order to receive worship; 
honors, for the sake of fame; sensual indulgences, on account of the 
gratifications that attend them; and health, as the means of living 
exempt from pain and possessing the unobstructed exercise of all our 
corporeal faculties. Whereas Friendship (I repeat again) is adapted 
by its nature to an infinite number of different ends, accommodates 
itself to all circumstances and situations of human life, and can at no 
season prove either unsuitable or inconvenient—in a word, not even 
fire and water (to use a proverbial illustration) are capable of being 
converted to a greater variety of beneficial purposes. 

I desire it may be understood, however, that I am now speaking, 
not of that inferior species of amity which occurs in the common in- 
tercourse of the world (although this, too, is not without its pleasures 
and advantages), but of that genuine and perfect friendship, examples 
of which are so extremely rare as to be rendered memorable by their 
singularity. It is this sort alone that can truly be said to heighten 
the joys of prosperity, and mitigate the sorrows of adversity, by a 
generous participation of both; indeed, one of the chief among the 
many important offices of this connection is exerted in the day of 
affliction, by dispelling the gloom that overcasts the mind, encouraging 
the hope of happier times, and preventing the depressed spirits from 
sinking into a state of weak and unmanly despondence. Whoever is 
in possession of a true friend sees the exact counterpart of his own 
soul, In consequence of this moral resemblance between them, they 
are so intimately one that no advantage can attend either which does 
not equally communicate itself to both; they are strong in the strength, 
rich in the opulence, and powerful in the power of each other. They 
can scarcely, indeed, be considered in any respect as separate in- 
dividuals, and wherever the one appears the other is virtually present, 
I will venture even a bolder assertion, and affirm that in despite of 
death they must both continue to exist so long as either of them shall 
remain alive; for the deceased may, in a certain sense, be said 
still to live whose memory is preserved with the highest veneration 
and the most tender regret in the bosom of the survivor, a circum- 
stance which renders the former happy in death, and the latter honored 
in life. 

If that benevolent principle which thus intimately unites two per- 
sons in the bands of amity were to be struck out of the human heart, 
it would be impossible that either private families or public com- 
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munities should subsist—even the land itself would lie waste, and 
desolation overspread the earth. Should this assertion stand in need 
of a proof, it will appear evident by considering the ruinous conse- 
quences which ensure from discord and dissension; for what family 
is so securely established, or what government fixed upon so firm a 
basis, that it would not be overturned and utterly destroyed were a 
general spirit of enmity and malevolence to break forth amongst its 
members?—a sufficient argument, surely, of the inestimable benefits 
which flow from the kind and friendly affections. 

I have been informed that a certain learned bard of Agrigentum 
published a philosophic poem in Greek, in which he asserted that the 
several bodies which compose the physical system of the universe pre- 
serve the consistence of their respective forms, or are dispersed into 
their primitive atoms, as a principle of amity, or of discord, becomes 
predominant in their composition. It is certain, at least, that the 
powerful effects of these opposite agents in the moral world is uni- 
versally perceived and acknowledged. Agreeable to this general senti- 
ment, who is there, when he beholds a man generously exposing him- 
self to certain danger, for the sake of rescuing his distressed friend, 
that can forbear expressing the warmest approbation? Accordingly, 
what repeated acclamations lately echoed through the theater at the 
new play of my host and friend Pacuvius, in that scene where Pylades 
and Orestes are introduced before the king; who being ignorant which 
of them was Orestes, whom he had determined to put to death, each 
insists, in order to save the life of his associate, that he himself is 
the real person in question. If the mere fictitious representation of 
such a magnanimous and heroic contention was thus universally ap- 
plauded by the spectators, what impression must it have been made 
upon their minds had they seen it actually displayed in real life! The 
general effect produced upon this occasion, clearly shows how deeply 
nature hath impressed on the human heart a sense of moral beauty; 
since a whole audience thus unanimously conspired in admiring an 
instance of sublime generosity in another’s conduct, which not one of 
them, perhaps, was capable of exhibiting in his own. 

Thus far I have ventured to lay before you my general notions 
concerning friendship. If aught remain to be added on the subject 
(and much there certainly does), permit me to refer you to those 
philosophers who are more capable of giving you satisfaction. 

Fonnius.—That satisfaction, Laelius, we rather hope to receive 
from you. For although I have frequently applied to those philoso- 
thers to whom you would resign me, and have been so unwilling 
auditor of their discourses, yet I am persuaded you will deliver your 
sentiments upon this subject in a much more elegant and enlightening 
manner, 

Scaevola—You would have been still more confirmed in that 
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opinion, Fannius, had you been present with us at the conference which 
we held not long since in the gardens of Scipio, upon the subject 
of government; when Laelius proved himself so powerful an advocate 
in support of natural justice, by confuting the subtle arguments of the 
very acute and distinguishing Philus. 

Fannius.—To triumph in the cause of justice could be no difficult 
task, certainly, to Laelius, who is, confessedly, one of the most just 
and upright of men. 

Scaevola.—And can it be less easy for him who has deservedly 
acquired the highest honor by his eminent constancy, the affection, and 
fidelity to his friend, to explain, with equal success, the principles 
and duties of friendship. 

Laelius——This is pressing me beyond all power of resistance 
and, indeed, it would be unreasonable, as well as difficult, not to 
yield to the desires of two such worthy relations, when they request 
my sentiments upon a point of so interesting and important a nature. 
Having frequently, then, turned my thoughts on this subject, the 
principal question that has always occurred to me is, whether Friend- 
ship takes its rise from the wants and weaknesses of man, and is 
cultivated solely in order to obtain, by a mutual exchange of good 
offices, those advantages which he could not otherwise acquire? Or 
whether nature, notwithstanding this beneficial intercourse is in- 
separable from the connection, previously disposes the heart to en- 
gage in its upon a nobler and more generous inducement? In order 
to determine this question, it must be observed that love is a leading 
and essential principle in constituting that particular species of 
benevolence which is termed amity; and although this sentiment may 
be feigned, indeed, by the followers of those who are courted merely 
with a view to interest, yet it cannot possibly be produced by a motive 
of interest alone, There is a truth and simplicity in genuine friend- 
ship, an unconstrained and spontaneous emotion, altogether incom- 
patible with every kind and degree of artifice and simulation. I am 
persuaded, therefore, that it derives its origin not from the indigence 
of human nature, but from a distinct principle implanted in the breast 
of man; from a certain instinctive tendency, which draws congenial 
minds into union, and not from a cool calculation of the advantages 
with which it is pregnant. 

The wonderful force, indeed, innate propensities of the benevolent 
kind is observable even among brutes, in that tender attachment which 
prevails during a certain period between the dam and her young. But 
their strongest effects are more particularly conspicuous in the human 
species; as appears, in the first place, from that powerful endearment 
which subsists between parents and children, and which cannot be 
eradicated or counteracted without the most detestable impiety; and 
in the next, from those sentiments of secret approbation which arise 
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on the very first interview with a man whose manners and temper 
seem to harmonize with our own, and in whom we think we discover 
symptoms of an honest and virtuous mind. In reality, nothing is so 
beautiful as virtue; and nothing makes its way more directly to the 
heart: we feel a certain degree of affection even towards those 
meritorious persons whom we have never seen, and whose characters 
are known to us only from history. Where is the man that does not, 
even at this distance of time, find his heart glow with benevolence 
towards the memory of Fabricius or Curius, though he certainly 
never beheld their persons? On the contrary, who is there that feels 
not emotions of hatred and detestation when he reflects on the con- 
duct of Tarquin, of Cassius, or of Maelius? Rome has twice con- 
tended for empire upon Italian ground, when she sent forth her armies 
to oppose the respective invasions of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal; and 
yet, with what different dispositions do we review the campaigns of 
those hostile chiefs! The generous spirit of the former very much 
softens our resentment towards him; while the cruelty of the latter 
must render his character the abhorence of every Roman. 

If the charms of virtue, then, are so captivating, as to inspire us 
with some degree of affection towards those approved persons whom 
we never saw; or, which is still more extraordinary, if they force us 
to admire them even in an enemy; what wonder is it that in those 
with whom we live and converse they should affect us in a still more 
irresistible manner? It must be acknowledged, however, that this 
first impression is considerably strengthened and improved, by a nearer 
intercourse, by subsequent good offices, and by a general indication 
of zeal for our service—causes which, when they operate with com- 
bined force, kindle in the heart the warmest and most generous amity. 
To suppose that all attachments of this sort spring solely from a sense 
of human imbecility, and in order to supply that insufficiency we feel 
in ourselves, by the assistance we hope to receive from others, is to 
degrade friendship to a most unworthy and ignoble origin. Indeed, 
if this supposition were true, they who find in themselves the great- 
est defects would be the most disposed and the best qualified to en- 
gage in this kind of connection, which is contrary to fact. For ex- 
perience shows that the more a man looks for his happiness within 
himself, and the more firmly he stands supported by the consciousness 
of his own intrinsic merit, the more desirous he is to cultivate an 
intercourse of amity, and the better friend he certainly proves. In 
what respect, let me ask, had Scipio any occasion for my services? We 
neither of us, most assuredly, stood in need of the other’s aid; but the 
singular virtues I admired in his character, together with the favor- 
able opinion which in some measure, prehaps, he had conceived of 
mine, were the primary and prevailing motives of that affectionate 
attachment which was afterwards so considerably increased by the 
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habitudes of intimate and unreserved converse. For although many 
and great advantages accrued to both from the alliance that was thus 
formed between us, yet sure I am that the hope of receiving those 
reciprocal benefits by no means entered into the original cause of our 
union. In fact, as generosity disdains to make a traffic of her favors; 
and a liberal mind confers obligations, not from the mean hope of a 
return, but solely from that satisfaction which nature has annexed to 
the exertion of benevolent actions, so I think it is evident that we are 
induced to form friendships, not from a mercenary contemplation of 
their utility, but from that pure disinterested complacency which 
results from the mere exercise of the affection itself. 

That sect of philosophers who impute all human actions to the 
same motive which determines those of brutes, and refer both to one 
common principle of self-gratification, will be very far, I am sensible, 
from agreeing with me in the origin I have ascribed to friendship. 
And no wonder, for nothing great and elevated can win the esteem 
and approbation of a set of men whose whole thoughts and pursuits 
are professedly directed to so base and ignoble an end. 

I shall take no further notice, therefore, of their unworthy tenets, 
well convinced as I am that there is an implanted sense in man, by 
which nature allures his heart to the charms of virtue, in whomso- 
ever her lovely form appears. And hence it is, that they who find in 
themselves a predilection for some particular object of moral appro- 
bation are induced to desire a nearer and more intimate communion 
with that person, in order to enjoy those pure and mental advantages 
which flow from an habitual and familiar intercourse with the good, 
I will add, too, in order to feel the refined satisfaction of inspiring 
equal and reciprocal sentiments of affection, together with the generous 
pleasure of conferring acts of kindness without the least view of a 
return. A friendship placed upon this, its proper and natural basis, 
is not only productive of the most solid utility, but stands at the 
same time upon a firmer and more durable foundation than if it were 
raised upon a sense of human wants and weakness. For if interest 
were the true and only medium to cement this connection, it could 
hold no longer than while interest, which is always fluctuating and 
variable, should continue to be advanced by the same hand; whereas 
genuine friendship, being produced by the simple efficiency of nature’s 
steady and immutable laws, resembles the source from whence it 
springs, and is for ever permanent and unchangeable. 

This may suffice concerning the rise of friendship, unless you should 
have anything to object to the principles I have endeavored to es- 
tablish. 

Fannius.—Much otherwise. I will take the privilege, therefore, of 
seniority to answer for Scaevola as well as for myself, by requesting 
you in both our names to proceed. 
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Scaevola.—Fannius has very justly expressed my sentiments, and 
I join with him in wishing to hear what you have further to observe 
on the question we have proposed. 

Laeltus— I will lay before you, then, my excellent young man, the 
result of frequent conversations which Scipio and I have formerly held 
together upon the subject. He used to say that nothing is so difficult 
as to preserve a lasting and unbroken friendship to the end of life. 
For it may frequently happen not only that the interest of the parties 
shall considerably interfere, or their opinions concerning political 
measures widely differ, but age, infirmities, or misfortunes are apt 
to produce very extraordinary changes in the tempers and disposi- 
tions of men. He illustrated this general instability of common friend- 
ships by tracing the revolutions they are liable to undergo from the 
earliest period in which this kind of connection can commence. Ac- 
cordingly, he observed that those strong attachments which are some- 
times formed in childhood were generally renounced with the puerile 
robe. But should a particular affection contracted in this tender 
age happen to continue to riper years, it is nothing unusual to see it 
afterwards interrupted, either by rivalship in a matrimonial pursuit, 
or some other object of youthful competition, in which both cannot 
possibly succeed. If these common dangers, however, should be hap- 
pily escaped, yet others no less fatal may hereafter rise up to its 
ruin, especially if they should become opposite candidates for the 
same dignities of the state. For as with the generality of mankind, 
an immoderate desire of wealth, so among those of a more liberal and 
exalted spirit, an inordinate thirst of glory is usually the strongest 
bane of amity; and each of them have proved the occasion of convert- 
ing the warmest friends into the most implacable enemies. 

He added, that great and just dissensions had arisen also in num- 
berless instances on account of improper requests—where a man has 
solicited his friend to assist him, for example, in his lawless gallantries, 
or to support him in some other act of equal dishonor and injustice. 
A denial upon such occasions, though certainly laudable, is generally 
deemed by the party refused to be a violation of the rights of amity; 
and he will probably resent it the more, as applications of this nature 
necessarily imply that the person who breaks through all restraints 
in urging them is equally disposed to make the same unwarrantable 
concessions on his own part. Disagreements of this kind have not 
only caused irreparable breaches between the closest connections, but 
have even kindled unextinguishable animosities. In short, the com- 
mon friendships of the world are liable to be broken to pieces by 
such a variety of accidents, that Scipio thought it required a more 
than common portion, not only of good sense, but of good fortune, 
to steer entirely clear of those numerous and fatal rocks. 

Our first inquiry therefore, if you please, shall be, “How far the 
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claims of friendship may reasonably extend?” For instance, ought 
the bosom friends of Coriolanus (if any intimacies of that kind he 
had) to have joined him in turning his arms against his country; or 
those of Viscellinus, or Spurius Maelius, to have assisted them in 
their designs of usurping the sovereign power? 

In those public commotions which were raised by Tiberius Gracchus, 
it appeared that neither Quintus Tubero, nor any other of those per- 
sons with who mhe lived upon terms of the greatest intimacy, en- 
gaged in his faction, one only excepted, who was related to your 
family, Scaevola, by the ties of hospitality: I mean Blosius, of Cumae. 
This man (as I was appointed an assessor with the two consuls Laenas 
and Rupilius) applied to me to obtain his pardon, alleging, in his 
justification, that he entertained so high an esteem and affection for 
Gracchus, as to hold himself obliged to concur with him in any 
measure he might propose. What! if he had even desired you to 
set fire to the Capitol? “Such a request, I am confident,” replied 
Blosius, “he never would have made.” But admitting that he had, how 
would you have determined? “In that case,” returned Blosius, “I should 
most certainly have complied.” Infamous as this confession was, he 
acted agreeably to it; or rather, indeed, his conduct exceeded even 
the impiety of his professions, for, not contented with encouraging 
the seditious schemes of Tiberius Gracchus, he actually took the lead 
in them, and was an instigator as well as an associate in all the mad- 
ness of his measures. In consequence of these extravagant proceed- 
ings, and alarmed to find that extraordinary judges were appointed 
for his trial, he made his escape into Asia, where, entering into the 
service of our enemies, he met with the fate he so justly merited for 
the injuries he had done to the commonwealth. 

I lay it down, then, as a rule without exception, “that no degree of 
friendship can either justify or excuse the commission of a criminal 
action.” For true amity being founded on an opinion of virtue in 
the object of our affection, it is scarcely possible that those sentiments 
should remain, after an avowed and open violation of the principles 
which originally produced them. 

To maintain that the duties of this relation require a compliance 
with every request a friend shall offer, and give a right to expect 
the same unlimited concessions in return, would be a doctrine, I 
confess, from which no ill consequences could ensue, if the parties 
concerned were absolutely perfect, and incapable of the least deviation 
from the dictates of virtue and good sense. But in settling the prin- 
ciples by which our conduct in this respect ought to be regulated, we 
are not to form our estimate by fictitious representations, but to con- 
sider what history and experience teaches us that mankind truly are, 
and to select for our imitation such real characters as seem to have 
approached the nearest to perfection. 
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Tradition informs us that Papas Aemilius and Caius Luscinus, 
who were twice colleagues in the consular and censorial offices, were 
united also in the strictest intimacy; and that Manius Curius and Titus 
Coruncanius lived with them, and with each other, upon terms of the 
strictest and most inviolable friendship. It may well, therefore, be 
presumed (since there is not even the slightest reason to suspect the 
contrary) that none of these illustrious worthies ever made a pro- 
posal to his friend inconsistent with the laws of honor, or that 
fidelity he had pledged to his country. To urge that “if any over- 
tures of that nature had ever been made, they would certainly have 
been rejected, and consequently must have been concealed from pub- 
lic notice,” is an objection by no means sufficient to weaken the pre- 
sumption, when the sanctity of manners which distinguished these 
venerable persons shall be duly considered; for to be capable of 
making such proposals would be no less a proof of depravity than 
actually consenting to them. Accordingly, we find that both Carbo and 
Caius Cato, the friends of Tiberius Gracchus, did not refuse to take 
a part in his turbulent measures, as his brother Caius, although he 
was not indeed a very considerable actor in the scene at first, is now 
most zealously engaged in the same unworthy cause. 

Let it be established, therefore, as one of the most sacred and in- 
dispensable laws of this connection, “never either to make, or to 
grant, a request which honor and virtue will not justify.” To allege, 
in any instance of deviation from moral rectitude, that one was actua- 
ated by a warmth of zeal for his friend, is in every species of criminal 
conduct a plea altogether scandalous and inadmissible, but particularly 
in transactions that strike at the peace and welfare of the state. I 
would the more earnestly inculcate this important maxim, as, from the 
present complexion of the times, it seems peculiarly necessary to guard 
against introducing principles which may hereafter be productive of 
fatal disturbances in the republic; and, indeed, we have already some- 
what deviated from that political line by which our wiser ancestors 
were wont to regulate their public conduct. 

Thus Tiberius Gracchus, who aimed at sovereign power—or rather, 
indeed, who actually possessed it during the space of a few months— 
opened a scene so totally new to the Roman people that not even tra- 
dition had delivered down to them any circumstance in former times 
which resembled it. Some of the friends and relations of this man, 
who had concurred with him in his lifetime, continued to support 
the same factious measures after his death; and I cannot reflect on 
the cruel part they acted towards Scipio Nasica without melting into 
tears. I will confess, at the same time, that, in consideration of the 
punishment which Tiberius Gracchus has lately suffered, I have pro- 
tected his friend Carbo as far as it was in my power. As to the 
consequences we have reason to expect from the tribunate of Caius 
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Gracchus, I am unwilling to indulge conjecture; but this I do not 
scruple to say, that when once a distemper of this kind has broker 
out in a commonwealth, the infection is apt to spread, and it generally 
gathers strength the wider it extends. In conformity to this observa. 
tion, the change which was made by the Gabinian law in the manner 
of voting was, two years afterwards, you know, carried still farther 
by the law which Cassius proposed and obtained. And I cannot 
but prophesy that a rupture between the people and the senate will 
be the result of both, as the most important affairs of the common- 
wealth will hereafter be conducted by the caprice of the multitude. It 
is much easier, indeed, to discover the source from which these dis- 
orders will arise, than to point out a remedy for the mischief they 
will occasion. 

I have thrown out these reflections, as well knowing that no pub. 
lic innovations of this pernicious kind are ever attempted, without the 
assistance of some select and confidential associates. It is, necessary, 
therefore, to admonish those who mean well to the constitution of 
their country, that if they should inadvertently have formed an in- 
timacy with men of a contrary principle, they are not to imagine them- 
selves so bound by the laws of amity as to lie under an indispensable 
obligation to support then in attempts injurious to the community, 
Whosoever disturbs the peace of the commonwealth, is a just object 
of public indignation; nor is that man less deserving of punishment 
who acts as a second in such an impious cause than the principal. No 
person ever possessed a greater share of power, or was more eminently 
distinguished among the Grecian states, than Themistocles. This 
illustrious general, who was commander-in-chief of the Grecian forces 
in the Persian War, and who by his services upon that occasion de- 
livered his country from the tyranny with which it was threatened, 
having been driven into exile by the jealousy his great talents had 
raised, did not acquiesce under the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens 
with the submission he ought; on the contrary, he acted the same 
traitorous part under this unmerited persecution as Coriolanus did 
amongst us about twenty years before. But neither the one nor the 
other found a coadjutor among their respective friends, in conse- 
quence of which just dereliction, they each of them perished by their 
own desperate hands, 

It appears, then, from the principles I have laid down, that these 
kinds of wicked combinations under the pretended obligations of 
friendship, are so far from being sanctified by that relation, that on 
the contrary they ought to be publicly discouraged by the severest 
punishments; lest it should be thought an allowed maxim, that a 
friend is to be supported in every outrage he may commit, even though 
he should take up arms against his country. I am the more earnest 
to expose the error of this dangerous persuasion, as there are certain 
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symptoms in the present times which give me reason to fear that at 
some future period the impiotis principle I am combating may actually 
be extended to the case I last mentioned; and I am no less desirous 
that the peace of the republic should be preserved after my death than 
zealous to maintain it during my life. 

The first and great axiom therefore in the laws of amity should in- 
variably be—“never to require from a friend what he cannot grant 
without a breach of his honor; and always to be ready to assist him 
upon every occasion consistent with that principle.” So long as we 
shall act under the secure guard of this sacred barrier, it will not be 
sufficient merely to yield a ready compliance with all his desires; we 
ought to anticipate and prevent them. Another rule likewise of in- 
dispensable obligation upon all who would approve themselves true 
friends, is, “to be ever ready to offer their advice, with an unreserved 
and honest frankness of heart.” The counsels of a faithful and 
friendly monitor carry with them an authority which ought to have 
great influence, and they should be urged not only with freedom, but 
even with severity, if the occasion should appear to require it. 

I am informed that certain Greek writers (philosophers, it seems, in 
the opinion of their countrymen), have advanced some very extra- 
ordinary positions relating to the subject of our present inquiry; as, 
indeed, what subject is there which these subtle geniuses have not 
tortured with their sophistry? The authors to whom I allude dissuade 
their disciples from entering into any strong attachments, as un- 
avoidably creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage 
in them, and as every man has more than sufficient to call forth his 
solicitude in the course of his own affairs, it is a weakness, they con- 
tend, anxiously to involve himself in the concerns of others. They 
recommend it also in all connections of this kind to hold the bands 
of union extremely loose, so as always to have it in one’s power to 
straighten or relax them as circumstances and situations shall render 
most expedient. They add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that 
“to live exempt from cares is an essential ingredient to constitute 
human happiness, but an ingredient, however, which he who volun- 
tarily distresses himself with cares in which he has no necessary and 
personal interest, must have hope to possess.” 

I have been told, likewise, that there is another set of pretended 
philosophers of the same country, whose tenets concerning this sub- 
ject are of a still more illiberal and ungenerous cast, and I have 
already, in the course of this conversation, slightly animadverted upon 
their principles. The proposition they attempt to establish is that 
“friendship is an affair of self-interest entirely, and that the proper 
motive for engaging in it is, not in order to gratify the kind and benevo- 
lent affections, but the benefit of that assistance and support which is 
to be derived from the connection.” Accordingly they assert that 
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those persons are most disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances 
of this kind who are least qualified by’ nature or fortune to depend 
upon their own strength and powers; the weaker sex, for instance, be- 
ing generally more inclined to engage in friendships than the male 
part of our species; and those who are depressed by indigence, or 
laboring under misfortunes, than the wealthy and the prosperous. 

Excellent and obliging sages these, undoubtedly. To strike out the 
friendly affections from the moral world would be like extinguishing the 
sun in the natural, each of them being the source of the best and most 
grateful satisfactions that the gods have conferred on the sons of men. 
But I should be glad to know what the real value of this boasted 
exemption from care, which they promise their disciples, justly amounts 
to? an exemption flattering to self-love, I confess, but which, upon 
many occurrences in human life, should be rejected with the utmost 
disdain, For nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a well- 
poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any laudable 
action, or to be discouraged from persevering in it, by an apprehension 
of the trouble and solicitude with which it may probably be attended. 
Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be right 
to avoid every possible means that may be productive of uneasiness ; 
for who that is actuated by her principles can observe the conduct of 
an opposite character, without being affected with some degree of 
secret dissatisfaction? Are not the just, the brave, and the good 
necessarily exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cowardice, or 
of villainy? It is an essential property of every well-constituted 
mind to be affected with pain, or pleasure, according to the nature of 
those moral appearances that present themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true wisdom (and 
it surely is not, unless we suppose that philosophy deadens every 
finer feeling of our nature) what just reason can be assigned why the 
sympathetic sufferings, which may result from friendship, should be a 
sufficient inducement for banishing that generous affection from the 
human breast? Extinguish all emotions of the heart and what dif- 
ference will remain, I do not say between man and brute, but between 
man and a mere inanimate clod? Away then with those austere 
philosophers who represent virute as hardening the soul against all 
the softer impressions of humanity, The fact, certainly, is much 
otherwise; a truly good man is upon many occasions extremely sus- 
ceptible of tender sentiments, and his heart expands with joy or 
shrinks with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend, 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that as in the case 
of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful sensations which may 
Sometimes be produced by the one, as well as by the other, are 
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equally insufficient for excluding either of them from taking pos- 
session of our bosoms. 

There is a charm in virtue, as | have already had occasion to re- 
mark, that by a secret and irresistible bias draws the general affec- 
tion of those persons towards each other in whom it appears to reside, 
and this instantaneous goodwill is mutually attended with a desire 
of entering into a nearer and more intimate correspondence; senti- 
ments which, at length, by a natural and necessary consequence, give 
rise to particular friendships. Strange, indeed, would it be that 
exalted honors, magnificent mansions, or sumptuous apparel, not to 
mention other splendid objects of general admiration, should have 
power to captivate the greater part of our species, and that the 
beauty of a virtuous mind, capable of meeting our affection with an 
equal return, should not have sufficient allurements to inspire the most 
ardent passion. I said “capable of meeting our affection with an 
equal return”; for nothing, surely, can be more delightful than to 
live in a constant interchange and vicissitude of reciprocal good 
offices. If we add to this, as with truth we may, that a similitude of 
manners is the most powerful of all attractions, it must be granted 
that the virtuous are strongly impelled towards each other by that 
moral tendency and natural relationship which subsists between them. 

No proposition therefore can be more evident, I think, than that 
the virtuous must necessarily, and by an implanted sense in the human 
heart, receive impressions of goodwill towards each other, and these 
are the natural source from whence genuine friendship can only 
flow. Not that a good man’s benevolence is by any means confined 
to a single object; he extends it to every individual. For true virtue, 
incapable of partial and contracted exceptions to the exercise of her 
benign spirit, enlarges the soul with sentiments of universal philan- 
thropy. How, indeed, could it be consistent with her character to 
take whole nations under her protection, if even the lowest ranks 
of mankind, as well as the highest, were not the proper objects of 
beneficence ? 

But to return to the more immediate object of our present con- 
sideration. They who insist that “utility is the first and prevailing 
motive which induces mankind to enter into particular friendships,” 
appear to me to divest the associations of its most amiable and en- 
gaging principle. For to a mind rightly composed it is not so much 
the benefits received as the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that 
gives them their best and most valuable recommendation. It is so 
far, indeed, from being verified by fact, that a sense of our wants is 
the original cause of forming these amicable alliances; that, on the 
contrary, it is observable that none have been more distinguished in 
their friendships than those whose power and opulence, but above 
all, whose superior virtue (a much firmer support) have raised them 
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above every necessity of having recourse to the assistance of others. 
Perhaps, however, it may admit of a question, whether it were de- 
sirable that one’s friend should be so absolutely sufficient for himself, 
as to have no wants of any kind to which his own powers were not 
abundantly adequate. I am sure, at least, I should have been deprived 
of a most exquisite satisfaction if no opportunity had ever offered to 
approve the affectionate zeal of my heart towards Scipio, and he had 
never had occasion, either in his civil or military transactions, to make 
use of my counsel or my aid. 

The true distinction, then, in this question is, that “although friend- 
ship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility is not the primary 
motive of friendship.” Those selfish sensualists, therefore, who lulled 
in the lap of luxury presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no 
claim to attention, as they are neither qualified by reflection nor ex- 
perience to be competent judges of the subject. 

Good gods! is there a man upon the face of the earth who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth and all the affluence this world 
can bestow if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being un- 
connected with a single mortal whom he could love or by whom he 
should be beloved? This would be to lead the wretched life of a de- 
tested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual suspicions and alarms, passes his 
miserable days a stranger to every tender sentiment, and utterly pre- 
cluded from the heartfelt satisfactions of friendship. For who can 
love the man he fears? or how can affection dwell with a conscious- 
ness of being feared? He may be flattered, indeed, by his followers 
with the specious semblance of personal attachment, but whenever 
he falls (and many instances there are of such a reverse of fortune) 
it will appear how totally destitute he stood of every genuine friend. 
Accordingly it is reported that Tarquin used to say in his exile, that 
“his misfortunes had taught him to discern his real from his pre- 
tended friends, as it was now no longer in his power to make either 
of them any returns.” I should much wonder, however, if, with a 
temper so insolent and ferocious, he ever had a sincere friend. 

But as the haughtiness of Tarquin’s imperious deportment rendered 
it impossible for him to know the satisfaction of enjoying a faithful 
attachment, so it frequently happens that the being advanced into 
exalted stations equally proves the occasion of excluding the great 
and the powerful from possessing that inestimable felicity. Fortune, 
indeed, is not only blind herself but is apt to affect her favorites with 
the same infirmity. Weak minds, elated with being distinguished 
by her smiles, are generally disposed to assume an arrogant and super- 
cilious demeanor; and there is not in the whole compass of nature a 
more insufferable creature than a prosperous fool. Prosperity, in truth, 
has been observed to produce wonderful transformations even in per- 
sons who before had always the good sense to deport themselves in a 
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modest and unassuming manner; and their heads have been so turned 
by the eminence to which they were raised, as to look down with 
neglect and contempt on their old friends, while their new connections 
entirely engaged all their attention and favor. But there cannot 
surely be a more flagrant instance of weakness and folly than to em- 
ploy the great advantages of extensive influence and opulent posses- 
sion in the purchase of brilliant equipages, gaudy raiment, elegant 
vases, together with every other fashionable decoration which wealth 
and power can procure; and yet neglect to use the means they afford 
of acquiring that noblest and most valuable ornaments of human life, 
a worthy and faithful friend! The absurdity of this conduct is the 
more amazing, as after all the base sacrifices that may have been 
made to obtain these vain and ostentatious embellishments, the hold- 
ing of them must ever be precarious. For whoever shall invade them 
with a stronger arm, to him they will infallibly belong; whereas a 
true friend is a treasure which no power, how formidable soever, can 
be sufficient to wrest from the happy possessor. But admitting that 
the favors of fortune were in their nature permanent and irrevocable, 
yet how joyless and insipid must they prove if not heightened and en- 
deared by the society and participation of a bosom friend. 

But not to pursue reflections of this sort any farther, let me rather 
observe that it is necessary to settle some fixed standard or measure, 
by which to regulate and adjust the kind affections in the commerce 
under consideration. To this intent, three different criterions I find 
have been proposed. The first is, “that in all important occurences we 
should act towards our friend precisely in the same manner as if the 
case were our own”: the second, “that our good officers should be 
exactly dealt out, both in degree and value, by the measure, and merit 
of those we receive from him”; and the last, “that our conduct in 
relation to all his concerns should be governed by the same kind of 
sentiments with which he appears to be actuated in respect to them 
himself.” 

Now there is not one of these several rules to which I can entirely 
give my approbation. The first is by no means I think just; because 
there are many things I would undertake on my friend’s account, which 
I should never prevail with myself to act on my own. For instance, 
I would not scruple on his behalf to solicit, nor even to supplicate a 
man of a mean and worthless character, nor to repel with peculiar 
acrimony and indignation, any affront or injury that might be offered 
to him. And this conduct, which I could not hold without blame in 
matters that merely concerned myself, I very laudably might in those 
which relate to my friend. Add to this that there are many advantages 
which a generous mind would willingly forego, or suffer himself to 
be deprived of, that his friend might enjoy the benefit of them. 

With regard to the second criterion, which determines the measure 
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of our affection and good offices, by exactly proportioning them to 
the value and quality we receive of each, it degrades the connection 
into a mere mercantile account between debtor and creditor. True 
friendship is animated by much too liberal and enlarged a spirit to 
distribute her beneficence with a careful and penurious circumspec- 
tion, lest she should bestow more abundantly than she receives: she 
scorns to poise the balance so exactly equal that nothing shall be 
placed in the one scale without its equivalent in the other. 

The third maxim is still less admissible than either of the two 
former. There are some characters who are apt to entertain too 
low an opinion of their personal merit, and whose spirits are fre- 
quently much too languid and depressed to exert themselves with 
proper vigor and activity for the promotion of their own interest or 
honors. Under circumstances of this kind shall the zeal of a friend 
rise no higher than one’s own, but cautiously be restrained within the 
same humble level? On the contrary, he ought to endeavor by every 
means in his power to dispel the gloom that overcasts the mind of his 
desponding associate, and animate his hopes with livelier and more 
sanguine expectations, 

And now, having pointed out the insufficiency of the several criteria 
I have mentioned, it is necesSary I should produce some other more 
adequate and satisfactory. But before I deliver my opinion in re- 
spect to this article, suffer me previously to observe that Scipio used 
frequently to say there never was a caution advanced more injurious 
to the principles of true amity than the famous precept which ad- 
vises, “so to regulate your affection towards you friend as to re- 
member that the time may possibly come when you shall have reason 
to hate him.” He could never, he said, be persuaded that Bias, a 
man so distinguished for wisdom as to be ranked among the seven 
celebrated sages of Greece, was really the author, as he is generally 
supposed, of so unworthy a precaution. It was rather the maxim, 
he imagined, of some sordid wretch, or perhaps of some ambitious 
statesman, who, a stranger to every nobler sentiment of the human 
heart, had no other object in formmg his connections but as they 
might prove conducive to the increase or establishment of his power. 
It is impossible certainly to entertain a friendship for any man of 
whem you cherish so unfavorable an opinion as to suppose he may 
hereafter give you cause to become his enemy. In realsty, if this 
axiom were justly founded, and it be right to sit thus loose in our 
affections, we ought to wish that our friend might give us frequent 
occasions to complain of his conduct, to lament whenever he acted in. 
a laudable manner, and to envy every advantage that might attend him, 
lest unhappily he should lay too strong a hold on our heart. This un- 
worthy rule, therefore, whoever was the author of it, is evidently’ 
calculated for the utter extirpation of true amity. The more rational 
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advice would have been, as Scipio remarked, to be always so cautious 
in forming friendships as never to place our esteem and affections 
where there was a probability of their being converted into the op- 
posite sentiments. But, at all events, if we should be so unfortunate 
as to make an improper choice, it were wiser, he thought, not to look 
forward to possible contingencies than to be always acting upon the 
defensive, and painfully guarding against future dissensions. 

I think, then, the only measures that can be properly recommended 
respecting our general conduct in the article of friendship is, in the 
first place, to be careful that we form the connection with men of 
strict and irreproachable manners; and, in the next, frankly to lay 
open to each other all our thoughts, inclinations, and purposes without 
the least caution, reserve, or disguise. I will venture even to add 
that in cases in which the life or good fame of a friend is concerned 
it may be allowable to deviate a little from the path of strict right 
in order to comply with his desires; provided, however, that by this 
compliance our own character be not materially affected. And this 
is the largest concession that should be made to friendship; for the 
good opinion of the public ought never to be lightly esteemed, nor 
the general affection of our fellow-citizens considered as a matter of 
little importance in carrying on the great affairs of the world. Pop- 
ularity, indeed, if purchased at the expense of base condescensions to 
the vices or the follies of the people, is a disgrace to the possessor, 
but when it is the just and natural result of a laudable and patriotic 
conduct, it is an acquisition which no wise man will ever contemn. 

But to return to Scipio. Friendship was his favorite topic, and I 
have frequently heard him remark that there is no article in which 
mankind usually act with so much negligence as in what relates to 
this connection. Everyone, he observed, informs himself with great 
exactness of what numbers his flocks and his herds consist, but who 
is it that endeavors to ascertain his real friends with the same requisite 
precision! Thus, likewise, in choosing the former much caution is 
commonly used in order to discover those significant marks which de- 
note their proper qualities. Whereas, in selecting the latter, it is 
seldom that any great attention is exerted to discern those moral 
signatures which indicate the qualifications necessary to constitute 
a friend. 

One of the principal ingredients to form that character is a “steadi- 
ness and constancy of temper.” This virtue, it must be confessed, 
is not very generally to be found among mankind, nor is there any 
other means to discover in whose bosom it resides than experience. 
But as this experience cannot fully be acquired till the connection is al- 
ready formed, affection is apt to take the lead of judgment, and render 
a previous trial impossible. It is the part of prudence, therefore, to 
restrain, a predilection from carrying us precipitately into the arms 
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of a new friend before we have, in some degree at least, put his moral 
qualifications to the test. A very inconsiderable article of money may 
be sufficient to prove the levity of some men’s professions of friend- 
ship; whilst a much larger sum in contest will be necessary to shake 
the constancy of others. But should there be a few, perhaps, who 
are actuated by too generous a spirit to suffer any pecuniary interest 
to stand in competition with the claims of amity, yet where shall 
we find the man who will not readily surrender his friendship to his 
ambition when they happen to interfere? Human nature is, in gen- 
eral, much too weak to resist the charms which surround these glit- 
tering temptations; and men are apt to flatter themselves that al- 
though they should acquire wealth or power by violating the duties 
of friendship, the world will be too much dazzled by the splendor 
of the objects to take notice of the unworthy sacrifice they make to 
obtain them. And hence it is that real, unfeigned amity is so seldom 
to be met with among those who are engaged in the pursuit or posses- 
sion of the honors and the offices of the commonwealth. 

To mention another species of trial which few likewise have the 
firmness to sustain. How severe is it thought by the generality of 
mankind to take a voluntary share in the calamities of others! And 
yet it is in the hour of adversity, as Ennius well observes, that 
Friendship must principally prove her truth and strength. In short, 
the deserting of a friend in his distress, and the neglecting of him 
in one’s own prosperity, are the two tests which discover the weak- 
ness and instability of most connections of this nature. To preserve, 
therefore, in those seasons of probation, an immovable and unshaken 
fidelity is a virtue so exceedingly rare that I had almost called it 
more than human. 

The great support and security of that invariable constancy and 
steadiness which I require in a friend is a strong and delicate sense 
of honor; for there can be no reliance upon any man who is totally 
uninfluenced by that principle, or in whom it operates but faintly. It 
is essential also, in order to form a permanent connection, that the ob- 
ject of our choice should not only have the same general turn of 
mind with our own, but possess an open, artless, and ingenuous tem- 
per; for where any one of those qualities are wanting, vain would 
it be to expect a lasting and faithful attachment. True friendship, 
indeed, is absolutely inconsistent with every species of artifice and 
duplicity; and it is equally impossible it should be maintained be- 
tween persons whose dispositions and general modes of thinking do 
not perfectly accord. I must add, as another requisite for that sta- 
bility I am speaking of, that the party should neither be capable of 
taking an ill-natured satisfaction in reprending the frailties of his 
friend, nor easily induced to credit those imputations with which the 
malice of others may asperse him. 
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These reflections sufficiently confirm that position I set out with 
in this conversation, when I asserted that “true friendship can only 
be found among the virtuous;” for, in the first place, sincerity is so 
essential a quality in forming a good—or, if you please, a wise—man 
(for they are convertible terms), that a person of that character 
would deem it more generous to be declared enemy than to conceal 
a rancorous heart under a smooth brow; and in the next the same 
generous simplicity of heart would not only induce him to vindicate 
his friend against the accusation of others, but render him incapable 
of cherishing in his own breast that little suspicious temper which is 
ever apt to take offense and perpetually discovering some imaginary 
violation of amity. 

Add to this that his conversation and address ought to be sweetened 
with a certain ease and politeness of language and manners, that 
wonderfully contribute to heighten and improve the relish of this 
intercourse. A solemn, severe demeanor may be very proper, I con- 
fess, in certain characters, to give them their proper impression; but 
friendship should wear a more pleasing aspect, and at all times ap- 
pear with a complacent, affable, and unconstrained countenance. 

And here I cannot forbear taking notice of an extraordinary ques- 
tion which some, it seems, have considered as not altogether without 
difhculty. It has been asked, “Is the pleasure of acquiring a new 
friend, supposing him endued with virtues which render him deserv- 
ing our choice, preferable to the satisfaction of possessing an old 
one?” On the same account I presume, as we prefer a young horse 
to one that is grown old in our service, for never, surely, was there 
a doubt proposed more unworthy of a rational mind! It is not with 
friendships as with acquisitions of most other kinds, which, after fre- 
quent enjoyment, are generally attended with satiety; on the con- 
trary, the longer we preserve them, like those sorts of wine that will 
bear age, the more relishing and valuable they become. Accordingly 
the proverb justly says that “one must eat many a peck of salt with 
a man before he can have sufficient opportunities to approve himself 
a thorough friend”—not that new connections are to be declined, pro- 
vided appearances indicate that in due time they may ripen into the 
happy fruits of a well contracted amity. Old friendships, however, 
certainly have a claim to the superior degree of our esteem, were it 
for no other reason than from that powerful impression which an- 
cient habitudes of every kind naturally make upon the human heart. 
To have recourse once more to the ludicrous instance I just now sug- 
gested—who is there that would not prefer a horse whose paces he 
had been long accustomed to before one that was new and untrained 
to his hand? Even things inanimate lay a strong hold on the mind 
by the mere force of custom, as is observable in that rotted affection 
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we bear towards those places, though never so wild and uncultivated, 
in which a considerable part of our earlier days have been passed. 

It frequently happens that there is a great disparity between inti- 
mate friends both in point of rank and talents. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, “he who has the advantage should never appear sensible 
of his superiority.” Thus Scipio, who stood distinguished in the little 
group, if I may so call it, of our select associates, never discovered 
in his behavior the least consciousness of his pre-eminence over 
Philus, Rupilius, Memmius, or any other of his particular connections, 
who were of subordinate abilities or station. And with regard to his 
brother, Q. Maximus, who, although a man of great merit, and his 
senior, was by no means comparable with Scipio, he always treated 
him with as much deference and regard as if he had advanced as far 
beyond him in every other article as in point of years; in short, it 
was his constant endeavor to raise all his friends into an equal degree 
of consequence with himself, and his example well deserves to be imi- 
tated. Whatever excellences, therefore, a man may possess in respect 
to his virtues, his intellectual endowments, or the accidental favors 
of fortune, he ought generously to communicate the benefits of them 
with his friends and family. Agreeably to these principles, should he 
happen to be descended from an obscure ancestry, and see any of his 
relations in distressed circumstances, or that require the assistance 
of his superior power or abilities, it is incumbent upon him to em- 
ploy his credit, his riches, and his talents, to supply their respective 
deficiencies, and reflect back upon them every honor and advantage 
they are capable of receiving. Dramatic writers, when the fabulous 
hero of their play, after having been educated under some poor shep- 
herd ignorant of his true parent, is discovered to be of royal lineage, 
or the offspring, perhaps, of some celestial divinity, always think it 
necessary to exhibit the noble youth as still retaining a grateful affec- 
tion for the honest rustic to whom he had so long supposed himself in- 
debted for his birth; but how much more are these sentiments due to 
him who has a legitimate claim to his filial tenderness and respect !— 
In a word, the most sensible satisfaction that can result from advan- 
tageous distinctions of every sort is in the pleasure a well-constituted 
mind must feel by exerting them for the benefit of every individual 
to whom he stands related, either by the ties of kindred or amity. 

But if he who, on account of any of those superiorities which I 
have mentioned, appears the most conspicuous figure in the circle of 
his friends, ought by no means to discover in his behavior towards 
them the least apparent sense of the eminence on which he stands, so 
neither should they, on the other hand, betray sentiments of envy or 
dissatisfaction in seeing him thus exalted above them. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that in situations of this kind the latter are 
too apt to be unreasonable in their expectations; to complain that 
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their friend is not sufficiently attentive to their interest, and some- 
times even to break out into open remonstrances, especially if they 
think they are entitled to plead the merit of any considerable services 
to strengthen their respective claims. But to be capable of reproach- 
ing a man with the obligations you have conferred upon him is a dis- 
position exceedingly contemptible and odious; it is his part, indeed, 
not to forget the good offices he has received; but ill, certainly, would 
it become his friend to be the monitor for that purpose. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, merely to behave with an easy conde- 
scension towards those friends who are of less considerable note 
than oneself; it is incumbent upon him to bring them forward, and, 
as much as possible, to raise their consequence. The apprehension of 
not being treated with sufficient regard sometimes creates much un- 
easiness in this connection; and those tempers are most liable to be 
disquieted by this suspicion that are inclined to entertain too low an 
opinion of their own merit. It is the part therefore of a generous and 
benevolent mind to endeavor to relieve his friend from the mortifica- 
tion of these humiliating sentiments, not only by professions, but by 
essential services. 

The proper measure by which these services ought to be regu- 
lated must be taken partly from the extent of our own power, and 
partly from what the person who is the object of our particular af- 
fection has abilities to sustain. For how unlimited soever a man’s 
authority and influence might be, it would be impossible to raise in- 
discriminately all his friends by turns into the same honorable sta- 
tions. Thus Scipio, although he had sufficient interest to procure the 
consular dignity for Publius Rutilius, could not perform the same 
good office for Lucius, the brother of that consul. But even admit- 
ting that you had the arbitrary disposal of every dignity of the state, 
still 1t would be necessary well to examine whether your friend’s 
talents were equal to his ambition, and sufficiently qualified him to 
discharge the duties of the post in question, with credit to himself 
and advantage to the public. 

It is proper to observe that in stating the duties and obligations 
of friendship, those intimacies alone can justly be taken into con- 
sideration which are formed at a time of life when men’s characters 
are decided, and their judgments arrived at maturity. As to the as- 
sociates of our early years, the companions and partners of our puerile 
pleasures and amusements, they can by no means, simply on that ac- 
count, be deemed in the number of friends. Indeed, if the first objects 
of our affection had the best claim to be received into that rank, our 
nurses and our pedagogues would certainly have a right to the most 
considerable share of our regard. Some degree of it is unquestion- 
ably due to them, but of a kind, however, far different from that which 
is the subject of our present inquiry. The truth is, were our early 
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attachments the just foundation of amity, it would be impossible that 
the union should ever be permanent. For our inclinations and pur- 
suits take a different turn as we advance into riper years; and where 
these are no longer similar, the true cement of friendship is dissolved. 
It is the total disparity between the disposition and manners of the 
virtuous and the vicious that alone renders their coalition incom- 
patible. 

There is a certain intemperate degree of affection towards one’s 
friends which it is necessary to restrain, as the indulging of it has 
frequently, and in very important situations, proved extremely preju- 
dicial to their interest. To exemplify my meaning by an instance 
from ancient story: Neoptolemus would never have had the glory of 
taking Troy had his friend Lycomedes, in whose court he had been 
educated, succeeded in his too warm and earnest solicitations not to 
hazard his person in that famous expedition. There are numberless 
occasions which may render an absence between friends highly ex- 
pedient; and to endeavor, from an impatience of separation, to pre- 
vent it, betrays a degree of weakness inconsistent with that firm and 
manly spirit, without which it is impossible to act up to the character 
of a true friend. And this is a farther confirmation of the maxim I 
before insisted upon, that “in a commerce of friendship, mutual re- 
quests or concessions should neither by made nor granted, without 
due and mature deliberation.” 

But to turn our reflections from those nobler alliances of this kind 
which are formed between men of eminent and superior virtue, to 
that lower species which occurs in the ordinary intercourse of the 
world. In connections of this nature, it sometimes unfortunately 
happens, that circumstances arise which render it expedient for a 
man of honor to break with his friend. Some latent vice, perhaps, or 
concealed ill-humor, unexpectedly discovers itself in his behavior 
either towards his friends themselves, or towards others, which can- 
not be overlooked without participating his disgrace. The most ad- 
visable and prudent conduct in situations of this kind is to suffer the 
intimacy to wear out by silent and insensible degree; or, to use a 
strong expression, which I remember to have fallen from Cato upon 
a similar occasion, “the bands of friendship should be gradually un- 
tied, rather than suddenly cut asunder;”’ always supposing, however, 
that the offense is not of so atrocious a nature as to render an abso- 
lute and immediate alienation indispensable requisite for one’s own 
honor. 

As it is not unusual (for I am still speaking of common friend- 
ships) that dissensions arise from some extraordinary change of man- 
ners or sentiments, or from some contrariety of opinions with respect 
to public affairs, the parties at variance should be much upon their 
guard, lest their behavior towards each other should give the world 
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occasion to remark that they have not only ceased to be cordial 
friends, but are become inveterate enemies, for nothing is more inde- 
cent than to appear in open war with a man with whom one has 
formerly lived upon terms of familiarity and good fellowship. 

Scipio estranged himself from Quintus Pompeius, you well know, 
solely upon my account; as the dissensions which arose in the republic, 
alienated him also from my colleague Metellus. But in both instances 
he preserved the dignity of his character, and never suffered himself 
to be betrayed into the least improper warmth of resentment. 

Upon the whole, then the first great caution in this commerce should 
be studiously to avoid all occasions of discord; but if any should nec- 
essarily arise, the next is to manage the quarrel with so much tem- 
per and moderation that the flame of friendship shall appear to have 
gently subsided, rather than to have been violently extinguished. But 
above all, whenever a dissension happens between the parties, they 
should be particularly on their guard against indulging a virulent ani- 
mosity; as a spirit of this exasperated kind, when unrestrained, is apt 
to break forth into expressions of the most malevolent contumely and 
reproach. In a case of this nature, if the language should not be too 
insulting to be borne, it will be prudent in consideration of their 
former friendship to receive it without a return, for by this forbear- 
ance the reviler, and not the reviled, will appear the person that most 
deserves to be condemned. 

The sure, and indeed the only sure, means to escape the several 
etrors and inconveniences I have pointed out is, in the first place, 
never hastily to engage in friendships ;” and, in the next, “not to enter 
into them with those who are unworthy of the connection.” Now, he 
alone is worthy whose personal merit, independent of all other con- 
siderations, renders him the just object of affection and esteem. 
Characters of this sort, it must be confessed, are extremely rare, as 
indeed every other species of excellence generally is, nothing being 
more uncommon than to meet with what is perfect in its kind in any 
subject whatsoever. But the misfortune is that the generality of the 
world have no conception of any other merit than what may be turned 
to interest. They love their friends upon the same principle, and in 
the same proportion, as they love their flocks and their herds; giving 
just so much of their regard to each as is equal to the profits they re- 
spectively produce. 

Hence it is they are for ever strangers to the sweet complacencies 
of that generous amity which springs from those natural instincts 
originally impressed upon the human soul, and is simply desirable for 
its own abstracted and intrinsic value. To convince them, however, 
of the possible existence at least and powerful efficacy of an affec- 
tion utterly void of all mercenary motives, they need only be referred 
to what passes in their own bosoms. For the love which every man 
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bears to himself does not certainly flow from any expected recom- 
pense or reward, but solely from that pure and innate regard which 
each individual feels for his own person. Now, if the same kind of 
affection be not transferred into friendship, it will be in vain to 
hope for a true friend; as a true friend is no other in effect than a 
second self. 

To these reflections we may add that if two distinct principles uni- 
versally prevail throughout the whole animal creation, in the first 
place, that love of self which is common to every sensitive being, and, 
in the next, a certain degree of social affection, by which every 
individual of the same species is led to herd with its kind, how much 
more strongly has nature infused into the heart of man, together 
with a principle of self-love, this herding disposition! By the latter 
he is powerfully impelled not only to unite with his species in gen- 
eral, but to look out for some particular associate with whom he may 
be so intimately blended in sentiments and inclinations as to form, I 
had almost said, one soul in two bodies. 

The generality of mankind are so unreasonable, not to say ar- 
rogant, as to require that their friends should be formed by a more 
perfect model than themselves are able or willing to imitate. Where- 
as the first endeavor should be to acquire yourself those moral ex- 
cellences which constitute a virtuous character, and then to find an 
associate whose good qualities reflect back the true image of your 
own. Thus would the fair fabric of friendship be erected upon that 
immovable basis which I have so repeatedly recommended in the 
course of this inquiry. For what should endanger its stability when 
a mutual affection between the parties is blended with principles that 
raise them above those mean passions by which the greater part of 
the world are usually governed? Being equally actuated by a strong 
sense of justice and equity, they will at all times equally be zealous 
to exert their utmost powers in the service of each other, well assured 
that nothing will ever be required, on either side, inconsistent with 
the dictates of truth and honor. In consequence of these principles 
they will not only love, but revere each other. I say revere, for 
where reverence does not dwell with affection, amity is bereaved of 
her noblest and most graceful ornament. 

It is an error, therefore, that leads to the most pernicious conse- 
quences to imagine that the laws of friendship supersede those of 
moral obligation, and justify a participation with licentiousness and 
debauchery. Nature has sown the seed of that social affection in the 
heart of man for purposes far different; not to produce confederates 
in vice, but auxiliaries in virtue. Solitary and sequestered virtue is 
indeed incapable of rising to the same height as when she acts in 
conjunction with an affectionate and animating companion of her 
generous efforts. They who are thus leagued in reciprocal sup- 
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port and encouragement of each other’s moral ambition may be 
considered as setting out together in the best company and surest road 
towards those desirable objects in which nature has placed the su- 
preme felicity of man. Yes, my friends, I will repeat it again. An 
amity ennobled by these exalted principles, and directed to these 
laudable purposes, leads to honor and to glory, and is productive, at 
the same time, of that sweet satisfaction and complacency of mind 
which, in conjunction with the two former, essentially constitute real 
happiness. He, therefore, who means to acquire these great and ulti- 
mate beatitudes of human life must receive them from the hands of 
Virtue; as neither friendship or aught else deservedly valuable can 
possibly be obtained without her influence and intervention. For they 
who persuade themselves that they may possess a true friend, at least, 
where moral merit has no share in producing the connection, will 
find themselves miserably deceived whenever some severe misfortune 
shall give them occasion to make the decisive experiment. 

It is a maxim, then, which cannot too frequently nor too strongly 
be inculcated, that in forming the attachment we are speaking of 
“we should never suffer affection to take root in our hearts before 
judgment has time to interpose;” for in no circumstance of our lives 
can a hasty and inconsiderate choice be attended with more fatal 
consequences. But the folly is that we generally forbear to deliberate 
till consideration can nothing avail; and hence it is that after the as- 
sociation has been habitually formed, and many good offices per- 
haps have been mutually interchanged, some latent flaw becomes vis- 
ible, and the union which was precipitately cemented is no less sud- 
denly dissolved. Now this inattention is the more blameworthy and 
astonishing, as friendship is the only article among the different ob- 
jects of human pursuit the value and importance of which is unani- 
mously, and without any exception, acknowledged. I say the only 
article, for even Virtue herself is not universally held in esteem; and 
there are many who represent all her high pretensions as mere af- 
fectation and ostentatious parade. There are, too, whose moderate 
desires are satisfied with humble meals and lowly roofs, and who look 
upon riches with sovereign contempt. How many are there who 
think that those honors which inflame the ambition of others are of 
all human vanities the most frivolous! In like manner throughout all 
the rest of those several objects which divide the passions of man- 
kind, what some admire others most heartily despise. Whereas, with 
respect to friendship, there are not two different opinions; the active 
and the ambitious, the retired and the contemplative, even the sen- 
sualist himself (if he would indulge his appetites with any degree of 
refinement) unanimously acknowledge that without friendship life can 
have no true enjoyment. She insinuates herself, indeed, by I know 
not what irresistible charm into the hearts of every rank and class of 
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men, and mixes in all the various modes and arrangements of human 
life. Were there a man in the world of so morose and acrimonious 
a disposition as to shun (agreeably as to what we are told of a cer- 
tain Timon of Athens) all communication with his species, even such 
an odious misanthropist could not endure to be excluded from one as- 
sociate, at least, before whom he might discharge the whole rancor 
and virulence of his heart. The truth is, if we could suppose our- 
selves transported by some divinity into a solitude replete with all the 
delicacies which the heart of man could desire, but secluded at the 
same time from every possible intercourse with our kind, there is not 
a person in the world of so unsocial and savage a temper as to be 
capable under these forlorn circumstances of relishing any enjoy- 
ment. Accordingly, nothing is more true than what Archytas of 
Tarentum, if I mistake not, is reported to have said, “That were a 
man to be carried up into heaven, and the beauties of universal nature 
displayed to his view, he would receive but little pleasure from the 
wonderful scene if there were none to whom he might relate the 
glories he had beheld.” Human nature, indeed, is so constituted as 
to be incapable of lonely satisfactions; man, like those plants which 
are formed to embrace others, is led by an instinctive impulse to re- 
cline on his species, and he finds his happiest and most secure support 
in the arms of a faithful friend. But although in this instance, as in 
every other, Nature points out her tendencies by a variety of unam- 
biguous notices, and proclaims her meaning in the most emphatical 
language, yet. I know not how it is, we seem strangely blind to her 
clearest signals, and deaf to her loudest voice! 

The offices of friendship are so numerous, and of such different 
kinds, that many little disgusts may arise in the exercise of them, 
which a man of true good sense will either avoid, extenuate, or be 
contented to bear, as the nature and circumstances of the case may 
render most expedient. But there is one particular duty which may 
frequently occur, and which he will at all hazards of offense dis- 
charge, as it is never to be superseded consistently with the truth and 
fidelity he owes to the connection; I mean the duty of admonishing, 
and even reproving, his friend, an office which, whenever it is af- 
fectionately exercised, should be kindly received. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the remark of my dramatic friend is too fre- 
quently verified, who observes in his Andria that “obsequiousness 
conciliates friends, but truth creates enemies.”’ When truth proves 
the bane of friendship we may have reason, indeed, to be sorry for 
the unnatural consequence; but we should have cause to be more 
sorry tf we suffered a friend by a culpable indulgence to expose his 
character to just reproach. Upon these delicate occasions, however, 
we should be particularly careful to deliver our advice or reproof 
without the least appearance of acrimony or insult. Let our ob- 
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sequiousness (to repeat the significant expression of Terence) extend 
as far as gentleness of manners and the rules of good breeding re- 
quire; but far let it be from seducing us to flatter either vice or mis- 
conduct, a meanness unworthy, not only of every man who claims to 
himself the title of friend, but of every liberal and ingenuous mind. 
Shall we live with a friend upon the same cautious terms we must sub- 
mit to live with a tyrant? Desperate indeed must that man’s moral 
disorders be who shuts his ears to the voice of truth when delivered 
by a sincere and affectionate monitor! It was a saying of Cato (and 
he had many that well deserve to be remembered) that “some men were 
more obliged to their inveterate enemies than to their complaisant 
friends, as they frequently heard the truth from the one, but never from 
the other;” in short, the great absurdity is that men are apt, in the 
instances under consideration, to direct both their dislike and their 
approbation to the wrong object. They hate the admonition, and love 
the vice; whereas they ought, on the contrary, to hate the vice, and 
love the admonition. 

As nothing, therefore, is more suitable to the genius and spirit of 
true friendship than to give and receive advice—to give it, I mean, 
with freedom, but without rudeness, and to receive it not only with- 
out reluctance, but with patience—so nothing is more injurious to 
the connection than flattery, compliment, or adulation. I multiply 
these equivalent terms in order to mark with stronger emphasis the 
detestable and dangerous character of those pretended friends, who, 
strangers to the dictates of truth, constantly hold the language which 
they are sure will be most acceptable. But if counterfeit appear- 
ances of every species are base and dishonest attempts to impose upon 
the judgment of the unwary, they are more peculiarly so in a com- 
merce of amity, and absolutely repugnant to the vital principle of that 
sacred relation; for, without sincerity, friendship is a mere name, that 
has neither meaning nor efficacy. It is the essential property of this 
alliance to form so intimate a coalition between the parties that they 
seem to be actuated, as it were, by one common spirit; but it is im- 
possible that this unity of mind should be produced when there is one 
of them in which it does not subsist even in his own person, who, with 
a duplicity of soul which sets him at perpetual variance from him- 
self, assumes opposite sentiments and opinions, as is most convenient 
to his present purpose. Nothing in nature, indeed, is so pliant and 
versatile as the genius of a flatterer, who always acts and pretends to 
think in conformity, not only to the will and inclination, but even to 
the looks and countenances of another. Like Gnatho in the play, he 
can prevail with himself to say either yes or no, as best suits the 
occasion; and he lays it down as his general maxim, never to dissent 
from the company. 

Terence exposes this baseness of soul in the person of a con- 
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temptible parasite; but how much more contemptible does it appear 
when exhibited in the conduct of one who dares usurp the name of 
friend! The mischief is that there are many Gnathos, of a much 
superior rank and consequence, to be met with in the commerce of 
the world; and it is from this class of flatterers that the greatest dan- 
eer is to be apprehended, as the poison they administer receives addi- 
tional strength and efficacy from the hand that conveys it. Never- 
theless, a man of good sense and discernment, if he will exert the 
tequisite attention, will always be able to distinguish the complaisant 
from the sincere friend, with the same certainty that he may in any 
other subject perceive the difference between the counterfeit and the 
genuine. It is observable in the general assemblies of the people, 
composed as they are of the most ignorant part of the community, 
that even the populace know how to discriminate the soothing in- 
sidious orator, whose only aim is to acquire popularity, from the firm, 
inflexible, and undesigning patriot. A remarkable instance of this 
kind lately appeared, when Caius Papirius proposed a law to enable 
the Tribunes, at the expiration of their office, to be re-elected for 
the ensuing year, upon which he employed every insinuating art of 
address to seduce and captivate the ears of the multitude. Not to 
mention the part I took myself upon that occasion, it was opposed by 
Scipio with such a commanding flow of eloquence, and invincible 
strength of reason, that this popular law was rejected by the very 
populace themselves. But you were present at the debate, and his 
speech is in everybody’s hands. I cannot forbear giving you another 
instance likewise, although it is one particularly relating to myself. 
You may remember that in the consulate of Lucius Mancinus and 
Quintus Maximus, the brother of Scipio, a very popular law was 
moved by Caius Licinius, who proposed that the privilege of electing 
to the sacerdotal office should be transferred from the respective col- 
leges to the general assemblies of the people; and let me remark, by 
the way, it was upon this occasion that Licinius, in complaisance to 
the people, first introduced the practice of addressing them with his 
back turned upon the Senate-house. Nevertheless, the pious rever- 
ence which is due to every circumstance that concerns the worship 
of the immortal gods, together with the arguments by which I ex- 
posed the impropriety of his motion, prevailed over all the specious 
colorings of his plausible oratory. This affair was agitated during 
my Pretorship, and I was not chosen Consul till five years after- 
wards, so that it is evident I owed my success more to the force of 
truth than to the influence of station. 

Now, if in popular assemblies, a scene, of all others, in which fic- 
tion and fallacious representations have the greatest scope, and are 
usually employed with the most success, Truth, when fairly stated 
and properly enforced, could thus prevail with how much more reason 
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may she expect to be favorably heard in an intercourse of friendship, 
the very essence whereof depends upon sincerity! In a commerce 
of this nature, indeed, if you are not permitted to see into the most 
hidden recesses of your friend’s bosom, and do not with equal unre- 
serve lay open to him the full exposure of your own, there can be no 
just ground for confidence on either side, nor even sufficient evidence 
that any affection subsists between you. With respect, however, to 
that particular deviation from truth which is the object of our pres- 
ent consideration, it must be acknowledged that, noxious as flattery is, 
no man was ever infected by it who did not love and encourage the 
offering. Accordingly, there is no turn of mind so liable to be tainted 
by this sort of poison as a disposition to entertain too high conceit of 
one’s own merit. I must confess, at the same time, that conscious 
virtue cannot be void of self-esteem, as well knowing her own worth, 
and how amiable her form appears. But the pretenders to virtue are 
much more numerous than the really virtuous, and it is of the former 
only that I am now speaking. Men of that character are particularly 
delighted with adulation, as confirming their title, they imagine, to 
the merit they so vainly claim. 

It appears then that genuine friendship cannot possibly exist where 
one of the parties is unwilling to hear truth and the other is equally 
indisposed to speak it. Friends of this kind are by no means uncom- 
mon in the world, and, indeed, there would be neither propriety nor 
humor in the character of a parasite as exhibited by our comic 
writers, were a vainglorious soldier, for example, never to be met 
with in real life. When the braggart captain in the play asks Gnatho, 
“Did Thais return me many thanks, say you?” An artless man would 
have thought it sufficient to answer “many,” but the cunning syco- 
phant replies, “immense, innumerable;” for a skillful flatterer per- 
fectly well knows that a pleasing circumstance can never be too much 
exaggerated in the opinion of the person upon whom he means to 
practise. 

But although flattery chiefly operates on those whose vanity en- 
courages and invites the exercise of it, yet these are not the only 
sort of men upon whom it may impose. There is a delicate and re- 
fined species of adulation, against which even better understandings 
may not improperly be cautioned. Gross and open obsequiousness 
can deceive none but fools, but there is a latent and more ensnaring 
manner of insinuation, against which a man of sense ought to be 
particularly on his guard. A flatterer of this insidious and concealed 
kind will frequently gain his point even by opposition; he will af- 
fect to maintain opinions which he does not hold, and dispute in order 
to give you the credit of a victory. But nothing is more humiliating 
than to be thus egregiously duped. It is necessary, therefore, to exert 
the utmost attention against falling into these covert snares, lest we 
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should have reason to say, with one of the characters in the Heiress, 
“Never was old dotard on the stage so finely played upon as I have 
been by you to-day.” This, indeed, would be to exhibit the mortify- 
ing personage of one of those ridiculous old men in our comedies, 
who listen with easy faith to every specious tale contrived to im- 
pose on their credulity. But I have insensibly wandered from the 
principal object I had in view, and instead of proceeding to consider 
Friendship as it appears in perfect characters (perfect, I mean, as 
far as is consistent with the frailty of human nature), I am talking 
of it as it is seen in the vain and frivolous connections of the world. 
I return therefore to the original subject of our conversation, and 
which it is now time to draw towards a conclusion. 

It is virtue, yes, let me repeat it again, it is virtue alone that can 
give birth, strength, and permanency to friendship. For virtue is a 
uniform and steady principle ever acting consistenly with itself. 
They whose souls are warmed by its generous flame not only improve 
their common ardor by communication, but naturally kindle into that 
pure affection of the heart towards each other which is distinguished 
by the name of amity, and is wholly unmixed with every kind and 
degree of selfish considerations. But although genuine friendship is 
sorely the offspring of pure goodwill, and no motive of advantage or 
utility has the least share in its production, yet many very beneficial 
consequences result from it, how little soever those consequences are 
the objects primarily in view. Of this disinterested nature was that 
affection which, in the earlier season of my life, united me with those 
venerable old men, Paulus, Cato, and Gallus, as also with Nasica and 
Gracchus, the father-in-law of my late honored and lamented friend. 
That the principle I have assigned is really the leading motive of true 
friendship becomes still more evident when the connection is formed 
between men of equal years, as in that which subsisted between 
Scipio, Furius, Rupilius, Mummius, and myself. Not that old men 
may not also find a generous satisfaction in living upon terms of dis- 
interested intimacy with the young, as I have the happiness to experi- 
ence in the friendship I enjoy, not only with both of you and Q. 
Tubero, but even with Publius Rutilius and Aulus Virginius, who 
are much your juniors. One would wish, indeed, to preserve those 
friends through all the successive periods of our days with whom we 
first set out together in this our journey through the world. But 
since man holds all his possessions by a very precarious and 
uncertain tenure we should endeavor, as our old friends drop off, 
to repair their loss by new acquisitions, lest one should be so unhappy 
as to stand in his old age a solitary, unconnected individual, bereaved 
of every person whom he loves and by whom he is beloved. For 
without a proper and particular object upon which to exercise the 
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kind and benevolent affections, life is destitute of every enjoyment 
that can render it justly desirable. 

As to the loss I have myself sustained by the death of Scipio, who 
was so stiddenly and so unexpectedly snatched from me, he is still 
present in my mind’s eye, and present he will ever remain; for it was 
his virtues that endeared him to my heart, and his virtues can never 
die. But not by me only, who had the happiness to enjoy a daily in- 
tercourse with them, will they be held in perpetual remembrance; his 
name will be mentioned with honor to the latest posterity, and no 
man will hereafter either meditate or execute any great and laudable 
achievement without proposing to himself the conduct of Scipio as 
his brightest and most animating exemplar. For myself, among all 
the blessings for which I am indebted either to nature or to fortune, 
there is not one upon which I set so high a value as the friendship 
in which I lived with Scipio. In him I found a constant associate in 
public affairs, a faithful counsellor in private life, and upon all occa- 
sions the confidential friend from whom my soul received her truest 
and most solid satisfactions. I am not conscious of ever having given 
him even the slightest cause of offence; and sure I am that I never 
heard a word proceed from his lips which I had reason to be sorry he 
had uttered. We not only lived under the same roof, and ate at 
the same frugal table, but advanced together through the several mili- 
tary services; and even in our travels, as well as during our recess 
into the country, we were constant and inseparable companions—not 
to mention that we were equally animated with the same ardent love 
of science, and jointly passed every hour of our privacy and leisure 
in One common pursuit of useful knowledge. If the power of recol- 
lecting these pleasing circumstances had become extinct in me at the 
same time that he expired, it would have been impossible that I could 
have supported the loss of a man whom I so tenderly loved, and 
with whom I was so intimately united; but they are indelibly stamped 
upon my mind, and the oftener they recur to my thoughts the more 
lively is the impression they leave behind them. But, were I totally 
deprived of these soothing reflections, my age, however, would afford 
me great consolation, as I cannot, by the common course of nature, 
long be separated from him, and short pains, how severe soever they 
may prove, may well be endured. 

I have thus laid before you all that occurs to me on the subject con- 
cerning which you desired my sentiments. Let me only again exhort 
you to be well persuaded that there can be no real friendship which is 
not founded upon virtuous principles, nor any acquisition, virtue 
alone excepted, preferable to a true friend, 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, AND HIS VERIE 
SINGULER GOOD MAISTER, 


MAISTER WILLIAM CECYLLE, 
ESQuizreE, 


ONE OF THE TWO PRINCIPALL SECRETARIES TO THE 
KYNG HIS MOSTE EXCELLENTE MAJESTIE 


RAPHE ROBYSON WISSHETH CONTINUAUNCE 
OF HEALTH, WITH DAYLY INCREASE OF 
VERTUE, AND HONOURE 


Upon a tyme, when tidynges came too the citie of Corinthe that 
kyng Philippe father to Alexander surnamed the Great, was comming 
thetherwarde with an armie royall to lay siege to the citie: The 
Corinthians being forth with stryken with greate feare, beganne 
busilie, and earnestly to looke aboute them, and to falle to worke of 
all handes. Some to skowre and trymme up harneis, some to carry 
stones, some to amende and buylde hygher the walles, some to ram- 
piere and fortyfie the bulwarkes, and forteresses, some one thynge, 
and some another for the defendinge, and strengthenynge of the citie, 
The whichie busie labour, and toyle of theires when Diogenes the 
phylosopher sawe, having no profitable business whereupon to sette 
himself on worke (neither any man required his labour, and helpe as 
expedient for the commen wealth in that necessitie) immediately 
girded about him his phylosophicall cloke, and began to rolle, and 
tumble up and downe hether and thether upon the hille syde, that 
lieth adjoyninge to the citie, his great barrel or tunne, wherein he 
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dwelled: for other dwellynge place wold he have none. This seing 
one of his frendes, and not a litell musynge therat, came to hym: 
And I praye the Diogenes (quod he) while doest thou thus, or what 
meanest thou hereby? Forsothe I am tumblying my tubbe to (quod 
he) bycause it where no reason that I only should be ydell, where so 
many be working. In semblable maner, right honorable sir, though I 
be, as I am in dede, of muche lesse habilitie then Diogenes was to do 
any thinge, that shall or may be for the avauncement and commoditie 
of the publique wealth of my native countrey: yet I seing every sort, 
and kynde of people in there vocation, and degree busilie occupied 
about the common wealthes affaires: and especially learned men dayly 
putting forth in writing newe inventions, and devises to the further- 
aunce of the same: thought it my bounden duetie to God, and to my 
countrey so to tumble my tubbe, I meane so to occupie, and exercise 
meself in bestowing such spare houres, as I beinge at the becke, and 
commaundement of others, cold conveniently winne to me self: that 
though no commoditie of that my labour, and travaile to the publique 
weale should arise, yet it might by this appeare, that myne endevoire, 
and good wille hereunto was not lacking. To the accomplishment 
therfore, and fulfyllyng of this my mynde, and purpose: I toke upon 
me to tourne, and translate oute of Latine into oure Englishe tonge 
the frutefull, and profitable boke, which sir Thomas More knight com- 
piled, and made of the new yle Utopia, conteining and setting forth 
the best state, and fourme of a publique weale: A worke (as it 
appeareth) written almost fourtie yeres ago by the said sir Thomas 
More the authour thereof. The whiche man, forasmuche as he was 
a man of late tyme, yea almost of thies our dayes: and for the ex- 
cellent qualities, wherewith the great goodnes of God had plentyfully 
endowed him, and for the high place, and rowme, wherunto his 
prince had most graciously called him, notably well knowen, not 
only among his countremen, but also in forrein countreis and nations: 
therfore I have not much to speake of him. This only I saye: that 
it is much to be lamented of al, and not only of us English men, 
that a man of so incomparable witte, of so profounde knowledge, of 
so absolute learning, and of so fine eloquence was yet nevertheless so 
much blinded, rather with obstinacie, then with ignoraunce that he 
cculd not or rather would not see the shining light of godes holy 
truthe in certain principal pointes of Christian religion: but did 
rather cheuse to persever, and continue in his wilfull and stubbourne 
obstinacie even to the very death. This I say is a thing much to be 
lamented. But letting this matter passe, I retourne again to Utopia. 
Which (as I said befor) is a work not only for the matter that it 
conteineth fruteful and profitable, but also for the writers eloquent 
Latine stiele pleasaunt and delectable. Which he that readeth in 
Latine, as the authour himself wrote it, perfectly understauding the 
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same, doubtles he shal take great pleasure, and delite both in the 
sweete eloquence of the writer, and also in the wittie invencion, and 
fine conveiaunce, or disposition of the matter: but most of all in the 
good, and holsome lessons, which be there in great plenty, and 
aboundance, But nowe I feare greatly that in this my simple trans- 
lation through my rudenes and ignoraunce in our English tonge all 
the grace and pleasure of the eloquence, wherwith the matter in 
Latine is finely set forth may seme to be utterly excluded, and lost: 
and therfore the frutefulnes of the matter it selfe muche peradventure 
diminished, and appayred. For who knoweth not whiche knoweth 
any thyng, that an eloquent style setteth forth and highly com- 
mendth a meane matter? Whereas on the other side rude, and un- 
learned speche defaceth and disgraceth a very good matter, Accord- 
ing as I harde ones a wise man say: A good tale evel tolde were 
better untold, and an evell tale well tolde nedeth none other sollicitour. 
This thing I well pondering and wayinge with meself, and also 
knowing, and knowledging the barbarous rudenes of my trans- 
lation was fully determined never to have put it forth in printe, 
had it not bene for certein frendes of myne, and especially one, 
whom above al other I regarded, a man of sage, and discret witte 
and in wordly matters by long use well experienced, whoes name 
is George Tadlowe: an honest citizen of London, and in the same 
citie well accepted, and of good reputation: at whoes request, and 
instaunce I first toke upon my weake and feble sholders the heavie 
and weightie bourdein of this great enterprice. This man with 
divers other, but this man chiefly (for he was able to do more with 
me, then many other) after that I had ones rudely brought the worke 
to an ende, ceassed not by al meanes possible continually to assault 
me, until he had at the laste, what by the force of his pitthie argu- 
mentes and strong reasons, and what by hys authority so persuaded 
me, that he caused me to agree and consente to the impryntynge herof. 
He therfore, as the chiefe persuadour, must take upon him the 
daunger, whyche upon this bolde and rashe enterpryse shall ensue. 
I, as I suppose, am herin clerely acquytte and discharged of all blame. 
Yet, honorable Syr, for the better avoyding of envyous and malycyous 
tonges, I (knowynge you to be a man, not onlye profoundely learned 
and well affected towardes all suche, as eyther canne or wyll take 
paynes in the well bestowing of that poore talente, whyche GOD 
hath endued them wyth; but also for youre godlye dysposytyon and 
vertuous qualytyes not unworthelye nowe placed in aucthorytye and 
called to honoure) am the bolder humblye to offer and dedycate unto 
youre good mystershyppe thys symple woorke. Parly that under 
the sauffe conducte of your protection it may the better be defended 
from the obloquie of them, which can say well by nothing that 
pleaseth not their fond and corrupt judgementes, though it be els 
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both frutefull and godly: and partlye that by the meanes of this 
homely present I may the better renewe and revive (which of late, 
as you know, I have already begonne to do) that old acquayntaunce, 
that was betwene you and me in the time of our childhode, being 
then scolefellowes together. Not doubting that you for your native 
goodnes, and gentelnes will accept in good parte this poore gift, as an 
argument, or token, that mine old good wil and hartye affection to- 
wardes you is not, by reason of long tract of time and separation of 
our bodies, any thinge at all quayled and diminished, but rather (I 
assuer you) much augmented and increased. This verely is the 
chieffe cause, that hath incouraged me to be so bolde with youre 
maistershippe. Els truelye this my poore present is of such simple 
and meane sort, that it is neyther able to recompense the least portion 
of your great gentlenes to me, of my part undeserved, both in the 
time of our olde acquayntance, and also now lately again bountifully 
shewed: neither yet fitte and mete for the very basenes of it to be 
offered to one so worthy as you be. But Almighty God (who 
therfore ever be thanked) hath avaunced you to such fortune and 
dignity, that you be of hability to accept thankefully as well a mans 
good will as his gift. The same god graunte you and all yours long, 
and joyfully to contynue in all godlynes and prospertye. 


THE TRANSLATOR 
TO THE GENTLE READER 


Tov shalte understande gentle reader that thoughe this worke 
of Utopia in English, come nowe the seconde tyme furth in Print, 
yet was it never my minde nor intente, that it shoulde ever have 
bene Imprinted at all, as who for no such purpose toke upon me at 
the firste translation thereof: but did it onelye at the request of 
a frende, for his own private use, upon hope that he wolde have kept 
it secrete to hym self alone. Whom though I knew to be a man in 
dede, both very wittie, and also skilful, yet was I certain, that in the 
knowledge of the Latin tonge, he was not so well sene, as to be hable 
to judge of the finenes or coursenes of my translation. Wherfore I 
wente the more sleightlye through with it, propoundynge to my selfe 
therin, rather to please my sayde friendes judgmente then myne 
owne. To the measure of whose learninge I thoughte it my part to 
submit and attemper my stile. Lightlie therefore I over ran the 
whole woorke, and in short tyme, with more hast, then good spede. 
I brought it to an ende. But as the latin proverb sayeth: The 
hastye bitche bringeth furth blind whelpes. For when this is my 
worke was finished, the rudenes therof shewed it to be done in 
poste haste. How be it, rude and base though it were, yet fortune 
so ruled the matter that to Imprintinge it came, and that partly 
against my wyll. Howbeit not beinge hable in this behalfe to resist 
the pitthie persuasions of my frendes, and perceaving therefore none 
other remedy, but that furth it shoulde: I comforted myselfe for the 
tyme, only with this notable saying of Terence. 


Ita vita est hominum, quasi quum ludas tesseris. 
St illud, quod est maxumé opus jaciu non cadit: 
Illud, quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 


In which verses the Poete likeneth or compareth the life of man to a 
diceplaiyng or a game at the tables: Meanynge therein, if that 
chaunce rise not, whiche is most for the plaiers advantage, that then 
the chaunce, which fortune hathe sent, ought so connyngly to be 
played, as may be to the plaier least dammage. By the which worthy 
similitude surely the wittie Poete geveth us to understande, that 
though in any of our actes and doynges, (as it ofte chaunceth) we 
happen to faile and misse of our good pretensed purpose, so that the 
successe and our intente prove thinges farre odde: yet so we ought 
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with wittie circumspection to handle the matter, that no evyll or in- 
commoditie, as farre furth as may be, and as in us lieth, do therof 
ensue. According to the whiche counsell, though I am in dede in 
comparison of an experte gamester and a coming player, but a verye 
bungler, yet have I in this by chaunce, that on my side unwares hath 
fallen, so (I suppose) behaved myself, that, as doubtles it might have 
bene of me much more conningly handled, had I forethought so much, 
or doubted any such sequele at the beginning of my place: so I am 
suer it had bene much worse then it is, if I had not in the ende loked 
somwhat earnestlye to my game. For though this worke came not 
from me so fine, so perfecte, and so exact at the first, as surely for my 
smale lerning it should have done, yf I had then ment the publishing 
therof in print: yet I trust I have now in this seconde edition taken 
about it suche paines, that verye fewe great faultes and notable 
errours are in it to be founde. Now therfore, most gentle reader, 
the meanesse of this simple translation, and the faultes that be therin 
(as I feare muche there be some) I doubt not, but thou wilt, in just 
consideration of the premisses, gentlye and favourablye winke ar 
them, So doynge thou shalt minister unto me good cause to thinke 
my labour and paynes herein not altogethers bestowed in vaine. 


VALE 


THOMAS MORE TO PETER GILES 
SENDETH GRETYNGE 


I am almoste ashamed, righte welbeloved Peter Giles, to send unto 
you this boke of the Utopian commen wealth, welniegh after a yeres 
space, which I am sure you looked for within a moneth and a halfe. 
And no marveil. For you knewe well ynough that I was alreadye 
disbourdened of all the laboure and studye belongynge to the in- 
vention in this worke, and that I had no nede at al to trouble my 
braines about the disposition, or conveiaunce of the matter: and ther- 
fore had herein nothing els to do, but only to rehearse those thinges, 
whiche you and I togethers hard maister Raphael tel and declare. 
Wherefore there was no cause why I should study to set forth the 
matter with eloquence: forasmuch as his talke could not be fine and 
eloquent, beynge firste not studied for, but suddein and unpremeditate, 
and then, as you know, of a man better sene in the Greke language, 
then in the latin tonge. And my writyngs, the niegher it should 
approche to his homely plaine, and simple speche, somuche the niegher 
shuld it go to the trueth: which is the onelye marke, wherunto I do 
and ought to directe all my travait and study herein. I graunte 
and confesse, frende Peter, myselfe discharged of so muche laboure 
havinge all these thinges ready done to my hande, that almooste 
there was nothinge left for me to do. Elles either the invention, or 
the disposition of this matter myghte have required of a witte neither 
base, neither at all unlearned, both some time and leasure, and also 
some studie. But if it were requisite, and necessarie, that the mat- 
ter shoulde also have been wrytten eloquentlie, and not alone truelye: 
of a sueretie that thynge coulde I have perfourmed by no tyme nor 
studye. But now seynge all these cares, stayes, and letters were 
taken awaye, wherein elles so muche laboure and studye shoulde have 
bene employed, and that there remayned no other thynge for me to do, 
but onelye to write playnelie the matter as I hard it spoken: that in 
deed was a thynge lighte and easye to be done. Howbeit to the dis- 
patchynge of thys so lytle busynesse, my other cares and troubles 
did leave almost lesse then no leasure. Whiles I doo dayelie bestowe 
my time about lawe matters: some to pleade, some to heare, some 
as an arbitratoure with myne awarde to determine, some as an umpier 
or a Judge, with my sentence finallye to discusse. Whiles I go 
one waye to see and visite my frende: another waye about myne 
owne privat affaires. Whiles I spende almost al the dav abrode 
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emonges other, and the residue at home among mine owne: I 
leave to my self, I meane to my booke no time. For when I am 
come home, I must commen with my wife, ehatte with my children, 
and talke wyth my servauntes. All the whiche thinges I reckon 
and accompte amonge businesse, forasmuche as they muste of 
necessitie be done: and done muste they nedes be, onelesse a man 
wyll be straunger in his owne house. And in any wyse a man muste 
so fashyon and order hys conditions, and so appoint and dispose 
him selfe, that he be merie, jocunde, and pleasant amonge them, 
whom eyther nature hathe provided, or chaunce hath made, or he 
hym selfe hath chosen to be the felowes, and companyons, of hys 
life: so that with to muche gentle behavioure and familiaritie, he 
do not marre them, and by to muche sufferaunce of his servauntes, 
make them his maysters. Amonge these thynges now rehearsed, 
stealeth awaye the daye, the moneth, the yeare. When do I write 
then? And all this while have I spoken no words of slepe, neyther 
yet of meate, which emong a great number doth want no lesse tyme 
then doeth slepe, wherein almoste halfe the life tyme of man 
crepeth awaye. I therefore do wynne and get onelye that tyme, 
whiche I steale from slepe and meate. Whiche tyme because it 
is very litle, and yet somwhat it is, therfore have I ones at the 
laste, thoughe it be longe first, finished Utopia, and have sent it 
to you, frende Peter, to reade and peruse: to the intente that yf 
anye thynge have escaped me, you might put me in remembraunce 
of it. For thoughe in this behalfe I do not greatlye mistruste 
my self (which woulde God I were somwhat in wit and learninge, 
as I am not all of the worste and dullest memorye) yet have I 
not so great truste and confidence in it, that I thinke nothinge 
coulde fall out of my mynde. For John Clement my boye, who as 
you know was there presente with us, whome I suffer to be awaye 
frome no talke, wherein maye be any profyte or goodnes (for oute 
of this yonge bladed and new shotte up corne, whiche hathe al- 
readye begon to spring up both in Latin and Greke learnyng, I loke 
for plentifull increase at length of goodly rype grayne) he I saye 
hathe broughte me into a greate doubte. For wheras Hythlodaye 
(onelesse my memorye fayle me) sayde that the bridge of Amaurote, 
whyche goethe over the river of Anyder is fyve hundreth paseis, 
that is to saye, halfe a myle in lengthe: my John sayeth that two 
hundred of those paseis muste be plunked away, for that the ryver 
conteyneth there not above three hundreth paseis in breadthe, I praye 
you hartelye call the matter to youre remembraunce. For yf you 
agree wyth hym, I also wyll saye as you saye, and confesse myselfe 
deceased. But if you cannot remember the thing, then surelye I 
wyll write as I have done and as myne owne remembraunce serveth 
me. For as I wyll take good hede, that there be in my booke nothing 
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false, so yf there be anye thynge doubtefull, I wyll rather tell a lye, 
then make a lie: bycause I had rather be good, then wilie. Howebeit 
thye matter maye easelye be remedied, yf you wyll take the paynes 
to aske the question of Raphael him selfe by woorde of mouthe, if he 
be nowe with you, or elles by youre letters. Whiche you muste nedes 
do for another doubte also, that hath chaunced, throughe whose faulte 
I cannot tell: whether through mine, or yours, or Raphaels. For 
neyther we remembred to enquire of him, nor he to tel us in what 
part of the newe world Utopia is situate. The whiche thinge, I had 
rather have spent no small somme of money, then that it should 
thus have escaped us: as well for that I am ashamed to be ignoraunt 
in what sea that ylande standeth, wherof I write so long a treatise, 
as also because there be with us certain men, and especialle one 
vertuous and godly man, and a professor of divinitie, who is ex- 
cedynge desierous to go unto Utopia: not for a vayne and curious 
desyre to see newes, but to the intente he maye further and in- 
crease oure religion, whiche is there alreadye luckelye begonne. And 
that he maye the better accomplyshe and perfourme this hys good 
intente, he is mynded to procure that he maye be sente thether by the 
heighe Byshoppe: yea, and that he himselfe may be made Bishoppe 
of Utopia, beynge nothynge scrupulous herein, that he muste obteyne 
this Byshopricke with suete. For he counteth that a godly suete, 
which proceedeth not of the desire of honoure or lucre, but onelie 
of a godlie zeale. Wherfore I moste earnestly desire you, frende 
Peter, to talke with Hythlodaye, yf you can, face to face, or els to 
wryte youre letters to hym, and so to woorke in thys matter, that in 
this my booke there mays neyther anye thinge be founde, whyche is 
untrue, neyther any thinge be lacking, whiche is true. Ond I thynke 
verelye it shall be well done, that you shewe unto him the book it 
selfe. For yf I have myssed or fayled in anye poynte, or if anye 
faulte have escaped me, no man can so well correcte and amende it, 
as he can: and yet that can he not do, oneles he peruse and reade 
over by booke written. Moreover by this meanes shall you perceave, 
whether he be well wyllynge and content, that I shoulde undertake 
to put this woorke in writyng. For if he be mynded to publyshes 
and put forth his owne laboures, and travayles himselfe, perchaunce 
he woulde be lothe, and so would I also, that in publishynge the 
Utopiane weale publyque, I should prevent him, and take frome him 
the flower and grace of the noveltie of this his historie. Howbeit, 
to saye the very trueth, I am not yet fullye determined with my selfe, 
whether I will put forth my booke or no. For the natures of men 
be so divers, the phantasies of some so waywarde, their myndes so 
unkynde, their pudgementes so corrupte, that they which leade a merie 
and a jocounde lyfe, folowynge theyr owne sensuall pleasure and 
carnall lustes, maye seme to be in a muche better state or case, then 
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they that vexe and unquiete themselves with cares and studie for 
the puttinge forthe and publishynge of some thynge, that maye be 
either profett or pleasure to others: whiche others nevertheles will 
disdainfully, scornfully, and unkindly accepte the same. The moost 
part of al be unlearned. And a greate number hathe learning in 
contempte. The rude and barbarous alloweth nothing, but that 
which is verie barbarous in dede. If it be one that hath a little 
smacke of learnynge, he rejecteth as homely geare and commen 
ware, whatsoever is not stuffed full of olde moughteaten termes, and 
that be worne out of use. Some there be that have pleasure onelye 
in olde rustic antiquities. And some onelie in their owne doynges. 
One is so sowre, so crabbed, and so unpleasaunte, that he can aways 
with no myrthe nor sporte. An other is so narrowe betweene the 
shulders, that he can beare no jests nor tauntes. Some seli poore 
soules be so afearde that at everye snappishe woorde their nose shall 
be bitten of, that they stande in no lesse drede of everye quicke and 
sharpe woorde, then he that is bitten of a madde dogge feareth water. 
Some be so mutable and waverynge, that every houre they be in a 
newe mynde, sayinge one thinge syttinge and an other thynge 
standynge. An other sorte sytteth upon their allebencheis, and there 
amonge their cuppes they geve judgement of the wittes of writers, 
and with greate authoritie they condempne even as pleaseth them, 
everye writer accordynge to his writynge, in moste spitefull maner 
mockynge, lowinge, and flowtinge them; beyng them selves in the 
meane season sauffe, and as sayeth the proverbe, oute of all daunger 
of gonneshotte. For why, they be so smugge and smothe, that they 
have not so much as one hearre of an honeste man, wherby one may 
take holde of them. There be moreover some so unkynde and un- 
gentle, that thoughe they take great pleasure, and delectation in the 
worke, yet for all that, they can not fynde in their hertes to love the 
Author therof, nor to aforde him a good woorde: beynge much like 
uncourteous, unthankfull, and chourlish gestes. Whiche when they 
have with good and daintie meates well fylled theire bellyes, departe 
home, gevyng no thanks to the feaste maker. Go your wayes now, 
and make a costlye feaste at youre owne charges for gestes so dyantie 
mouthed, so divers in taste, and besides that of so unkynde and un- 
thankfull natures. But nevertheless (frende Peter) doo, I pray you, 
with Hithloday, as I willel you before. And as for this matter 
I shall be at my libertie, afterwards to take newe advisement. Howe 
beit, seeyng I have taken great paynes and laboure in writyng the 
matter, if it may stande with his mynde and pleasure, I wyll as 
touchyng the edition of publishyng of the booke, followe the counsell 
and advise of my frendes, znd speciallye yours. Thus fare you well 
right hertely beloved frende Peter, with your gentle wife: and love 
me as you have ever done, for I love you better then ever I dyd. 


Stieass yo 


UTOPIA 


BY 
THOMAS MORE 
{ The first Booke of 
THE COMMUNICATION OF 


RAPHAEL HYTHLODAL 


CONCERNYNG THE BEST STATE OF A COMMEN WELTH 


THE moste victorious and triumphant Kyng of Englande Henrye 
the eyght of that name, in al roial vertues, a Prince most perelesse, 
hadde of late in controvsie with Charles, the right highe and 
mightye Kyng of Castell, weighty matters and of great importaunce. 
For the debatement and final determination wherof, the kinges 
Majesty sent me ambassadour into Flaunders, joyned in Commission 
with Cuthbert Tunstall, a man doutlesse out of comparison, and whom 
the Kynges Majestie of late, to the great rejoysynge of all men, dyd 
preferre to the office of Maister of the Rolles. 

But of this mannes prayses I wyll saye nothyng, not bicause I 
doo feare that small credence shal be given to the testimonye that 
cometh out of a friends mouthe: but bicause his vertue and lernyng 
be greater, and of more excellency, then that I am able to praise 
them: and also in all places so famous and so perfectly will knowne, 
that they neede not, nor oughte not of me to bee praysed, unlesse 
I woulde seeme to shew and set furth the brightnes of the sonne 
with a condell, as the proverbe saieth. There mette us at Bruges 
(for thus it was before agreed) thei whom their Prince hadde for 
that matter appoynted Commissioners: excellent men all. The 
chiefe and the head of theym was the Maregrave (as thei call 
him) of Bruges, a right honorable man: but the wisest and the best 
spoken of them was George Temsice, provost of Casselses, a man 
not only by lernying, but also by nature of singular eloquence, and 
in the lawes profoundly learned. but in reasonynge and debatyng of 
matters, what by his naturall witte, and what by daily exercise, 
surely he hadde few followes. After that we had once or twise 
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mette, and upon certayne poyntes or articles coulde not fully and 
throughly agree, they for a certayne space tooke their leave of us, 
and departed to Bruxelle, there to kno their Princes pleasure. I 
in the meane time (for so my business laye) went streighte thence 
to Antwerpe. Whiles I was there abidynge, often times amonge 
other, but whiche to me was more welcome then annye other, dyd 
visite me one Peter Giles, a Citisen of Antwerpe, a man there in 
his countrey of honest reputation, and also preferred to high pro- 
motions, worthy truly of the hyghest. For it is hard to say, whether 
the yong man be in learnyng, or in honestye more excellent. For he 
is bothe of wonderful vertuous conditions, and also singularly wel 
learned, and towardes all sortes of people excedyng gentyll: but 
towardes his frendes so kynde herted, so lovyng, so faithfull, so 
trustye, and of so earnest affection, that it were verye harde in any 
place to fynde a man, that with him in all poyntes of frendshippe 
maye be compared. No man can be more lowlye or courteous. No 
man useth lesse simulation or dissimulation, in no man is more 
prudent simplicite. Besides this, he is in his talke and communication 
so merye and pleasaunte, yea and that withoute harme, that throughe 
his gentyll intertaynment, and his sweete and delectable communica- 
tion, in me was greatly abated, and diminished the fervente desyre, 
that I had to see my native countrey, my wife and my chyldren, 
whem then I dyd muche longe and covete to see, because that at 
that time I had been more than iii. monethes from them. Upon 
a certayne daye when I hadde herde the divine service in our 
Ladies Churche, which is the fayrest, the most gorgeous and curious 
Churche of buyldying in all the Citie, and also most frequented of 
people, and the service beynge doone, was readye to go home to my 
lodgynge, I chaunced to espye this foresayde Peter talkynge with a 
certayne Straunger, a man well stricken in age, with a blacke 
sonne-burned face, a longe bearde, and a cloke cast homly about his 
shoulders, whome by his favoure and apparell furthwith I judged to 
bee a mariner. But the sayde Peter seyng me, came unto me and 
saluted me. And as I was aboute to answere him: see you this 
man, sayth he (and therewith he poynted to the man, that I sawe 
hym talkynge with before) I was mynded, quod he, to brynge him 
strayghte home to you. He should have ben very welcome to me, 
sayd I, for your sake. Nay (quod he) for his owne sake, if you 
knewe him: for there is no man thys day livyng, that can tell you of 
so manye straunge and unknown people, and Countreyes, as this 
man can. And I know wel that you be very desirous to heare of 
such newes. Then I conjectured not farre amisse (quod I) for 
even at the first syght I judged him to be a mariner. Naye (quod 
he) there ye were greatly deceyved: he hath sailed in deede, not 
as the mariner Palinure, but as the experte and prudent prince 
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Ulisses: yea, rather as the auncient and sage Philosopher Plato. 
For this same Raphaell Hythlodaye (for this is his name) is very 
well lerned in the Latine tongue: but profounde and excellent in the 
Greke language. Wherin he ever bestowed more studye then in the 
Latine, bycause he had geven himselfe wholy to the study of Philos- 
ophy. Wherof he knew that ther is nothyng extante in Latine, 
that, is to anye purpose, savynge a fewe of Senecaes, and Ciceroes 
dooynges. His patrimonye that he was borne unto, he lefte to his 
brethren (for he is a Portugall borne) and for the desire that he 
had to see, and knowe the farre Countreyes of the worlde, he 
joyned himselfe in company with Amerike Vespuce, and in the iii. 
last voyages of those iil. that be nowe in printe and abrode in every 
mannes handes, he continued styll in his company, savyng that in 
the last voyage he came not home agayne with him. For he made 
suche meanes and shift, what by intretaunce, and what by im- 
portune sute, that he gotte licence of mayster Americke (though it 
were sore against his wyll) to be one of the xxiili whiche in the 
ende of the last voyage were left in the countrey of Gulike. He 
was therfore lefte behynde for hys mynde sawe, as one that tooke 
more thoughte and care for travailyng, then dyenge: havyng cus- 
tomably in his mouth these saiynges. He that hathe no grave, is 
covered with the skye: and, the way to heaven out of all places is of 
like length and distaunce. Which fantasy of his (if God had not 
ben his better frende) he had surely bought full deare. But after 
the departynge of Mayster Vespuce, when he had _travailed 
thorough and aboute many Countreyes with v. of his companions 
Gulikianes, at the last by merveylous chaunce he arrived in Tapro- 
bane, from whence he went to Caliquit, where he chaunced to fynde 
certayne of hys Countreye shippes, wherein he retourned agayne 
into his Countreye, nothyng lesse then looked for. 

All this when Peter hadde tolde me: I thanked him for his 
gentle kindnesse that he had vouchsafed to brynge me to the 
speache of that man, whose communication he thoughte shoulde 
be to me pleasaunte, and acceptable. And therewith I tourned me 
to Raphael. And when wee hadde haylsed each other, and had 
spoken these commune woordes, that bee customablye spoken at the 
first meting, and acquaintaunce of straungers, we went thence to my 
house, and there in my gardaine upon a bench covered with greene 
torves, we satte downe talkyng together. There he tolde us, how that 
awter the departyng of Vespuce, he and his fellowes that taried 
behynde in Gulicke, began by litle and litle, throughe fayre and 
gentle speache, to wynne the love and favoure of the people of 
that countreye, insomuche that within shorte space, they dyd dwell 
amonges them, not only harmlesse, but also occupiyng with them. 
verye familiarly. He tolde us also, that they were in high repute 
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tion and favour with a certayne great man (whose name and Coun- 
treye is nowe quite out of my remembraunce) which of his mere 
liberalitie dyd beare the costes and charges of him and his fyve 
companions. And besides that gave theim a trustye guyde to con- 
ducte them in their journey (which by water was in botes, and by 
land in wagons) and to brynge theim to other Princes with verye 
frendlye commendations. Thus after manye dayes journeys, he sayd, 
they founde townes and Cities and weale publiques, full of people, 
governed by good and holsome lawes. For under the line equinoctiall, 
and on bothe sydes of the same, as farre as the Sonne doth extende 
his course, lyeth (quod he) great and wyde desertes and wildernesses, 
parched, burned, and dryed up with continuall and intolerable heate. 
All thyngs bee hideous, terrible, lothesome, and unpleasaunt to be- 
holde: All thynges out of fassyon and comelinesse, inhabited withe 
wylde Beastes and Serpentes, or at the leaste wyse, with people, 
that be no lesse savage, wylde, and noysome, then the verye beastes 
theim selves be. But a little farther beyonde that, all thyinges beginne 
by litle and litle to waxe pleasaunte. The ayre soft, temperate, 
and gentle. The grounde covered with grene grasse. Lesse wild- 
nesse in the beastes. At the last shall ye come agayne to people, 
cities and townes wherein is continuall entercourse and occupiyng 
of merchaundise and chaffare, not only among themselves and with 
theire Borderers, but also with Merchauntes of farre Countreyes, 
bothe by lande and water. There I had occasion (sayd he) to go 
to many countreyes on every side. For there was no shippe ready to 
any voyage or journey, but I and my followes were into it very 
gladly recevved. The shippes that thei founde first were made playn, 
flatte and broade in the botome, trough wise. The sayles were made 
of great russhes, or of wickers, and in some places of lether. After- 
warde thei founde shippes with ridged kyeles, and sayles of can- 
vasse, yea, and shortly after, havyng all thynges lyke oures. The 
shipmen also very experte and cunnynge, bothe in the sea and in the 
wether. But he saide that he founde great favoure and frendship 
amonge them, for teachynge them the feate and the use of the 
lode stone. Whiche to them before that time was unknowne. And 
therfore they were wonte to be verye timerous and fearfull upon 
the sea. Nor to venter upon it, but only in the somer time. But 
nowe they have suche a confidence in that stone, that they feare 
not stormy winter: in so dooynge farther from care then daunger. 
In so muche, that is is greatly to be doubted, lest that thyng, 
throughe their owne folish hardinesse, shall tourne them to evyll 
and harme, which at the first was supposed shoulde be to them good 
and commodious. But what he tolde us that he sawe in everye 
countreye where he came, it were very longe to declare. Neither 
it is my purpose at this tite to make rehersall therof. But per- 
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adventure in an other place I wyll speake of it, chiefly suche thynges 
as shall be profitable too bee knowen, as in speciall be those decrees 
and ordinaunces, that he marked to be well and wittely provided and 
enacted amonge suche peoples, as do live together in a civlie policye 
and good ordre. For of suche thynges dyd wee buselye enquire and 
demaunde of him, and he likewise very willingly tolde us of the 
same. But as for monsters, bycause they be no news, of them we 
were nothyng inquisitive. For nothyng is more easye to bee founde, 
then bee barkynge Scyllaes, ravenyng Celenes, and Lestrigones de- 
vourers of people, and suche lyke great, and incredible monsters. 
But to fynde Citisens ruled by good and holsome lawes, that is an 
exceding rare, and harde thyng. But as he marked many fonde, and 
folishe lawes in those newe founde landes, so he rehersed divers 
actes, and constitutions, whereby these oure Cities, Nations, Coun- 
treis, and Kyngdomes may take example to amende their faultes, 
enormities and errours. Wherof in another place (as I sayde) I 
wyll intreate. Now at this time I am determined to reherse onely 
that he tolde us of the maners, customes, lawes, and ordinaunces 
of the Utopians. But first I wyll repete oure former communication 
by thoccasion, and (as I might saye) the drifte wherof, he was 
brought into the mention of that weale publique. 

For, when Raphael had very prudentlye touched divers thynges 
that be amisse, some here and some there, yea, very many on 
bothe partes; and againe had spoken of suche wise lawes and 
prudente decrees, as be established and used, bothe here amonge 
us and also there amonge theym, as a man so perfecte, and experte 
in the lawes, and customes of every severall Countrey, as though 
into what place soever he came geastwise, there he had ledde al his 
life: then Peter muche mervailynge at the man: Surely maister 
Raphael (quod he) I wondre greatly, why you gette you not into 
some kinges courte. For I am sure there is no Prince livyng, that 
wold not be very glad of you, as a man not only hable highly to 
delite him with your profounde learnyng, and this your knowledge 
of countreis, and peoples, but also mete to instructe him with 
examples, and helpe him with counsell, And thus doyng, you shall 
bryng your selfe in a verye good case, and also be of habilitie to 
helpe all your frendes and kinsfolke. As concerning my frendes and 
kynsfolke (quod he) I passe not greatly for them. For I thinke 
I have sufficiently doone my parte towardes them already. For these 
thynges, that other men doo not departe from, untyl they be olde and 
sycke, yea, whiche they be then verye lothe to leave, when they 
canne no longer keepe, those very same thynges dyd I beyng not 
only lustye, and in good helth, but also in the floure of my youth, 
divide among by frendes and kynsfolkes. Which I thynke with this 
my liberalitie ought to holde them contended, and not to require 
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nor to loke that besydes this, I shoulde for their sakes geve myselfe 
in bondage unto kinges. 

Nay, God forbyd that (quod Peter) it is notte my mynde that 
you shoulde be in bondage to kynges, but as a retainour to them 
at your pleasure. Whiche surely I thinke is the nighest waye that 
you can devise howe to bestowe your time frutefully, not onlye for 
the private commoditie of your frendes and for the generall profite 
of all sortes of people, but also for the advauncement of your self to a 
much welthier state and condition, then you be nowe in. To a 
welthier condition (quod Raphael) by that meanes, that my mynde 
standeth cleane agaynst? Now I lyve at libertie after myne owne 
mynde and pleasure, whiche I thynke verye fewe of these great 
states, and pieres of realmes can saye. Yea, and there be ynow 
of them that sue for great mens frendeshippes: and therfore thinke 
it no great hurte, if they have not me, nor iii. or iiii. suche other 
as Tam. Well, I perceive playnly frende Raphael (quod I) that you 
be desirous neither of richesse, nor of power. And truly I have in 
no lesse reverence and estimation a man of your mynde, then anye 
of theim all that bee so high in power and authoritie. But you 
shall doo as it becometh you: yea, and accordyng to this wisdome, 
to this high and free courage of yours, if you can finde in your herte 
so to appoynt and dispose your selfe, that you mai applye your witte 
and diligence to the profite of the weale publique, thoughe it be some- 
what to youre owne payne and hyndraunce. And this shall you 
never so wel doe, nor wyth so greate proffitte perfourme, as y{ you 
be of some greate princes counsel, and put into his heade (as I doubte 
not but you wyl) honeste opinions, and vertuous persuasions. For 
from the prince, as from a perpetual wel sprynge, commethe amonge 
the people the floode of al that is good or evell. But in you is so 
perfitte lernynge, that withoute anye experience, and agayne so greate 
experience, that wythoute anye lernynge you maye well be any 
kinges counsellour. You be twyse deceaved maister More (quod he) 
fyrste in me, and agayne in the thinge it selfe. For neither is in 
me the habilitye that you force upon me, and yf it wer never so 
much, yet in disquieting myne owne quietnes I should nothing further 
the weale publique. For first of all, the moste parte of all princes 
have more delyte in warlike matters and feates of chivalrie (the 
knowledge wherof I neither have nor desire) than in the good 
feates of peace; and employe muche more study, how by right or 
by wrong to enlarge their dominions, than howe wel, and peaceablie 
to rule, and governe that they have alredie. Moreover, they that 
be counsellours to kinges, every one of them eyther is of him selfe 
so wise in dede, that he nedeth not, or elles he thinketh himself so 
wise, that he wil not allowe another mans counsel, saving that they 
do shamefully and flatteringly geve assent to the fond and folishe 
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sayinges of certeyn great men. Whose favours, bicause they be in 
high authoritie with their prince, by assentation and flatterie they 
labour to obteyne. And verily it is naturally geven to all men to 
esteme their owne inventions best. So both the Raven and the Ape 
thincke their owne yonge ones fairest. Than if a man in such 
a company, where some disdayne and have despite at other mens in- 
ventions, and some counte their owne best, if among menne (I say) 
say) a man should bringe furth any thinge, that he hath redde done in 
tymes paste, or that he hath sene done in other places; there the 
hearers fare as though the whole existimation of their wisdome were 
in jeopardye to be overthrowen, and that ever after thei shoulde 
be counted for verye diserdes, unles they could in other mens in- 
ventions pycke out matter to reprehend, and find fault at. If all 
other poore helpes fayle, then this is their extreame refuge. These 
thinges (say they) pleased our forefathers and auncestours: wolde 
God we coulde be so wise as thei were: and as though thei had 
wittely concluded the matter, and with this answere stopped every 
mans mouth, thei sitte downe againe. As who should sai, it were a 
very daungerous matter, if a man in any points should be founde 
wiser then his forefathers were. And yet bee we content to suffre 
the best and wittiest of their decrees to lye unexecuted: but if in 
any thing a better ordre might have ben taken, then by them was, 
there we take fast holde, findyng therin many faultes. Manye tymes 
have I chaunced upon such proude, leude, overthwarte and way- 
warde judgementes, yea, and once in England: I prai you Syr 
(quod I) have you ben in our countrey? 

Yea forsoth (quod he) and their I taried for the space of ilii. or v. 
monethes together, not longe after the insurrection, that the Westerne 
English men made agaynst their kyng, which by their owne miserable 
and pitiful slaughter was suppressed and ended. In the means season 
I was muche bounde and beholdynge to the righte reverende father, 
Jhon Morton, Archebishop and Cardinal of Canterbury, and at that 
time also lorde Chauncelloure of Englande: a man, Mayster Peter, 
(for Mayster More knoweth already that I wyll saye) not more 
honorable for his authoritie, then for his prudence and vertue. 

He was of a meane stature, and though stricken in age, yet bare 
he his bodye upright. In his face did shine such an amiable reverence, 
as was pleasaunte to beholde, Gentill in communication, yet earnest, 
and sage. He had great delite manye times with roughe speache to 
his sewters, to prove, but without harme, what prompte witte and 
what bolde spirite were in every man. In the which, as in a vertue 
much agreinge with his nature, so that therewith were not joyned 
impudency, he toke greate delectatyon. And the same person, as 
apte and mete to have an administratyon in the weale publique, he 
dyd lovingly embrace. In his speche he was fyne, eloquent, and 
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pytthye. In the lawe he had profounde knowledge, in witte he 
was incomparable, and in memory wonderful excellente. 

These qualityes, which in hym were by nature singular, he by 
learnynge and use had made perfects. The kynge put muche truste 
in his counsel, the weale publyque also in a maner leaned unto hym, 
when I was there. For even in the chiefe of his youth he was taken 
from schole into the courte, and there passed all his tyme in much 
trouble and busines, beyng continually tumbled and tossed in the 
waves of dyvers mysfortunes and adversities. And so by many and 
greate daungers he lerned the experience of the worlde, whiche so 
beinge learned can not easily be forgotten. 

It chaunced on a certayne daye, when I sate at his table, there was 
also a certayne laye man cunnynge in the lawes of youre Realme. 
Who, I can not tell whereof takynge occasion, began diligently and 
earnestly to prayse that strayte and rygorous justice, which at that 
tyme was there executed upon fellones, who, as he sayde, were for 
the moste part xx. hanged together upon one gallowes. And, seyng 
so fewe escaped punyshement, he sayde he coulde not chuse, but 
greatly wonder and marvel, howe and by what evel lucke it shold 
so come to passe, that theves nevertheles were in every place so 
ryffe and so rancke. 

Naye, Syr, quod I (for I durst boldely speake my minde before the 
Cardinal) marvel nothinge here at: for this punyshment of theves 
passeth the limites of Justice, and is also very hurtefull to the weale 
publique. For it is to extreame and cruel a punishment for thefte, 
and yet not sufficient to refrayne and withhold men from thefte. 
For simple thefte is not so great an offense, that it owght to be 
punished with death. Neither ther is any punishment so horrible, that 
it can kepe them from stealynge, which have no other craft, wherby 
to get their living. 

Therefore in this poynte, not you onlye, but also the most part 
of the world, be like evyll schole-maisters, which be readyer to 
beate, then to teache, their scholers. For great and horrible punish- 
mentes be appointed for theves, wheras much rather provision should 
have ben made, that there were some meanes, whereby they myght 
get their livyng, so that no man shoulde be dryven to this extreme 
necessitie, firste to steale, and then to dye. Yes (quod he) this 
matter is wel ynough provided for already. There be handy craftes, 
there is husbandrye to gette their livynge by, if they would not will- 
ingly be nought. Nay, quod I, you shall not skape so: for first of 
all, I wyll speake nothynge of them, that come home oute of the 
warres, maymed and lame, as not longe ago, oute of Blackeheath fielde, 
and a litell before that, out of the warres in Fraunce: suche, I saye, 
as put their lives in jeoperdye for the weale publiques or the kynges 
sake, and by reason of weakenesse and Jamenesse be not hable iw 
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occupye their olde craftes, and be to aged to lerne new: of them I 
wyll speake nothing, forasmuch as warres have their ordinarie re- 
course. But let us considre those thinges that chaunce daily before 
our eyes. 

First there is a great numbre of gentlemen, which can not be con- 
tent to live idle themselves, lyke dorres, of that whiche other have 
laboured for: their tenauntes I meane, whom they polle and shave to 
the quicke, by reisyng their rentes (for this onlye poynte of frugalitie 
do they use, men els through their lavasse and prodigall spendynge, 
hable to brynge theymselfes to verye beggerye) these gentlemen, I 
say, do not only live in idlenesse themselves, but also carry about 
them at their tailes a great flocke or traine of idle and loyterynge 
servyngmen, which never learned any craft wherby to gette their 
livynges. These men as sone as their mayster is dead, or be sicke 
themselfes, be incontinent thrust out of dores. For gentlemen hadde 
rather keepe idle persones, then sicke men, and many times the dead 
mans heyre is not hable to mainteine so great a house, and kepe 
so many serving men as his father dyd. Then in the meane season 
they that be thus destitute of service, either starve for honger, or 
manfullye playe the theves. For what would you have them te 
do? 

When they have wandred abrode so longe, untyl they have worne 
thredebare their apparell, and also appaired their helth, then gentle- 
men because of their pale and sickely faces, and patched cotes, will 
not take them into service. And husbandmen dare not set them a 
worke: Knowynge wel ynoughe that he is nothing mete to doe trewe 
and faythful service to a poore man wyth a spade and a mattoke for 
small wages and hard fare, whyche beynge deyntely and tenderly 
pampered up in ydilnes and pleasure, was wont with a sworde and a 
buckler by hys syde to jette through the strete with a bragginge loke, 
and to thynke hym selfe to good to be anye mans mate. Naye by 
saynt Mary sir (quod the lawier) not so. For this kinde of men 
muste we moste of. For in them as men of stowter stomackes, bolder 
spirites, and manlyer courages then handy-craftes men and plowemen 
be, doth consiste the whole powre, strength and puissaunce of oure 
army, when we muste fight in battayle. Forsothe, sir, as well you 
myghte saye (quod I) that for warres sake you muste cheryshe 
theves. For surely you shall never lacke theves, whyles you have 
them. No nor theves be not the most false and faynt harted soldiers, 
nor souldiours be not the cawardleste theves: so wel thees ii. craftes 
agree together. But this faulte, though it be much used amonge you, 
yet is.it not peculiar to you only, but commen also almost to all! 
nations. 

Yet Fraunce besides this is troubled and infected with a much 
sorer plage. The whole royalme is fylled and besieged with hiered 
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souldiours in peace tyme (yf that bee peace) whyche be brought in 
under the same colour and pretense, that hath persuaded you to kepe 
ydell servynge men. For thies wyse fooles and very archedoltes 
thought the wealthe of the whole countrey herein consist, if there 
were ever in a redinesse a stronge and sure garrison, specially of 
old practised souldiours, for they put no trust at all in men un- 
exercised. And therfore they must be forced to seke for warre, to 
the ende thei may ever have practised souldiours and cunnyng man- 
sleiers, lest that (as it is pretely sayde of Salust) their handes and 
their mindes through idlenes or lacke of exercise, should waxe dul. 
But howe pernitious and pestilente a thyng it is to maintayne suche 
beaste, the French men, by their owne harmes have learned, and the 
examples of the Romaynes, Carthaginiens, Syriens, and of manye 
other countreyes doo manifestly declare. For not onlye the Empire, 
but also the fieldes and Cities of all these, by divers occasions have 
been overrunned and destroyed of their owne armies before hande 
had in a redinesse. Now how unnecessary a thinge this is, hereby 
it maye appeare: that the Frenche souldiours, which from their 
youth have ben practised and inured in feates of armes, do not 
cracke nor advaunce themselfes to have very often gotte the upper 
hand and maistry of your new made and unpractised souldiours. 
But in this poynte I wyll not use many woordes, leste perchaunce I 
maye seeme to flatter you. 

No, nor those same handy crafte men of your in cities, nor yet the 
rude and uplandish plowmen of the countreye, are not supposed to 
be greatly affrayde of your gentlemens idle servyngmen, unlesse it 
be suche as be not of body or stature correspondent to their strength 
and courage, or els whose bolde stomakes be discouraged throughe 
povertie. Thus you may see, that it is not to be feared lest they 
shoulde be effeminated, if their were brought up in good craftes 
and laboursome woorkes, whereby to gette their livynges, whose 
stoute and sturdye bodyes (for gentlemen vouchsafe to corrupte 
and spill none but picked and chosen men) now either by reason of 
rest and idlenesse be brought to weakenesse: or els by to easy 
and womanly exercises be made feble and unhable to endure hard- 
nesse, Truly howe so ever the case standeth, thys me thinketh is 
nothing avayleable to the weale publique, for warre sake, which you 
never have, but when you wy! your selfes, to kepe and mainteyn 
an unnumerable flocke of that sort of men, that be so troublesome 
and noyous in peace, whereof you ought to have a thowsand times 
more regarde, then of warre. But yet this is not only the necessary 
cause of stealing. There is an other, whych, as I suppose, is proper 
and peculiar to you Englishmen alone. 

What is that, quod the Cardinal? forsoth my lorde (quod I) your 
shepe that were wont to be so meke and tame, and so smal eaters, 
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now, as I heare saye, be become so great devowerers and so wylde, 
that they eate up, and swallow downe the very men them selfes. 
They consume, destroye, and devoure whole fieldes, howses, and cities. 
For looke in what partes of the realme doth growe the fynest, and 
therefore dearest woll, there noblemen, and gentlemen: yea and certeyn 
Abbottes, holy men no doubt, not contenting them selfes with the 
yearely revenues and profytes, that were wont to grow to theyr fore- 
fathers and predecessours of their landes, nor beynge content that 
they live in rest and pleasure nothinge profiting, yea much nowinge 
the weale publique: leave no grounds for tillage, thei inclose al into 
pastures: thei throw doune houses: they plucke downe townes, and 
leave nothing standynge, but only the churche to be made a shepe- 
howse. And as thoughe you loste no small quantity of grounde by 
forestes, chases, laundes, and parkes, those good holy men turne all 
dwellinge places and all glebeland into desolation and wildernes. 

Therfore that on covetous and unsatiable cormaraunte and very 
plage of his natyve contrey maye compasse aboute and inclose many 
thousand akers of grounde together within one pale or hedge, the 
husbandmen be thrust owte of their owne, or els either by coveyne 
and fraude, or by violent oppression they be put besydes it, or by 
wronges and injuries thei be so weried, that they be compelled to 
sell all: by one meanes therfore or by other, either by hooke or 
crooke they muste needes departe awaye, poore, selye, wretched soules, 
men, women, husbands, wives, fatherlesse children, widows, wofull 
mothers, with their yonge babes, and their whole houshold small in 
substance, and muche in numbre, as husbandrye requireth manye 
handes. Awaye thei trudge, I say, out of their knowen and accus- 
tomed houses, fyndynge no place to reste in. 

All their housholdestuffe, whiche is very litle woorthe, thoughe it 
myght well abide the sale: yet beeynge sodainely thruste oute, they 
be constrayned to sell it for a thing of nought. And when they have 
wandered abrode tyil that be spent, what can they then els doo 
but steale, and then justly pardy be hanged, or els go about a beggyng. 
And yét then also they be caste in prison as vagaboundes, because they 
go aboute and worke not: whom no man wyl set a worke, though thei 
never willyngly profre themselves therto. For one Shephearde or 
Heardman is ynoughe to eate up that grounde with cattel, to oc- 
cupiyng whereof aboute husbandrye manye handes were requisite. 
And this is also the cause why victualles be now in many places 
dearer. 

Yea, besides this the price of wolle is so rysen, that poore folkes, 
which were wont to worke it, and make cloth therof, be nowe hable 
to bye none at all. And by thys meanes verye manye be forced to 
forsake worke, and to geve them selves to idelnesse. For after that 
so much grounde was inclosed for pasture, an infinite multitude of 
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shepe dyed of the rotte, suche vengeaunce God toke of their in- 
ordinate and unsaciable covetousness, sendinge amonge the shepe 
that pestiferous morrein, whiche much more justely shoulde have 
fallen on the shepemasters owne heades. And though the number of 
shepe increase never so faste, yet the price falleth not one myte, be- 
cause there be so fewe sellers. For they be almoost all comen into a 
fewe riche mennes handes, whome no neade forceth to sell before 
they lust, and they luste not before they maye sell as deare as they 
luste. 

Now the same cause bringeth in like dearth of the other kindes of 
eattell, yea and that so much the more, bicause that after fermes 
plucked downe, and husbandry decaied, there is no man that passethe 
for the breadynge of younge stoore. For these riche men brynge not 
up the yonge ones of greate cattel as they do lambes. But first they 
bie them abrode verie chepe, and afterward when they be fatted in 
their pastures, they sell them agayne excedynge deare. And therefore 
(as I suppose) the whole incommodities hereof is not yet felte. For 
yet they make dearth onely in those places, where they sell. But 
when they shall fetche them away from thence wheare they be bredde 
faster then they can be broughte up: then shall there also be felte 
greate dearth, stoore beginning there to faile, where the ware is 
boughte. Thus the unreasonable covetousnes of a few hath turned that 
thing to the utter undoing of your ylande, in the whiche thynge the 
chiefe felicitie of your realme did consist. For this great dearth of 
victualles causeth men to kepe as litle houses, and as smale hospitalitie 
as they possible maye, and to put away their servauntes: whether, 
I pray you, but a beggynge: or elles (whyche these gentell bloudes 
and stoute stomackes wyll sooner set their myndes unto) a steal- 
ing ? 

Nowe to amende the matter, to this wretched beggerye and miser- 
able povertie is joyned great wantonnes, importunate superfluitie, and 
excessive riote. For not only gentle mennes servauntes, but also 
handicrafe men: yea and almooste the ploughmen of the countrey, 
with all other sortes of people, use muche straunge and proude newe- 
fanglenes in their apparell, and to muche prodigall riotte and sump- 
tuous fare at their table. Nowe bawdes, queines, whoores, harlottes, 
strumpettes, brothelhouses, stewes, and yet another stewes, wyne- 
tavernes, ale houses, and tiplinge houses, with so manye noughtie, 
lewde, and unlawfull games, as dyce, cardes, tables, tennis, boules, 
coytes, do not all these sende the haunters of them streyghte a 
stealynge, when theyr money is gone? Caste oute these pernicyous 
abhominations, make a lawe, that they, whiche plucked down fermes, 
and townes of husbandrie, shal reedifie them, or els yelde and uprender 
the possession thereof to suche as wil go to the cost of buylding them 
anewe. Suffer not these riche men to bie up al, to ingrosse, and 
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forstalle, and with their monopolie to kepe the market alone as please 
them. Let not so many be brought up in idelnes, let husbandry and 
tillage be restored, let clotheworkinge be renewed, that there may be 
honest labours for this idell sort to passe their tyme in profitablye, 
whiche hitherto either povertie hath caused to be theves, or elles 
nowe be either vagabondes, or idel serving men, and shortelye wilbe 
theves, 

Doubtles onles you finde a remedy for these enormities, you shall 
in vaine advaunce your selves of executing justice upon fellons. For 
this justice is more beautiful in apperaunce, and more florishynge to 
the shewe, then either juste or profitable. For by suffring your youthe 
wantonlie and viciously to be brought up, and to be infected, even 
frome theyr tender age, by litle and litle with vice: then a goddes 
name to be punished, when they commit the same faultes after being 
come to mans state, from their youthe they were ever like to do: 
In this pointe, I praye you, what other thing do you, then make 
theves and then punish them? Now as I was thus speakinge, the 
lawier began to make hym selfe readie to answere, and was de- 
termined with him selfe to use the common fashion and trade of 
disputers, which be more diligent in rehersinge, then answeringe, as 
thinking the memorie worthy of the chief praise. In dede sir, quod he, 
you have said wel, being but a stranuger, and one that myghte rather 
heare some thing of these matters, then have any exacte or perfecte 
knowledge of the same, as I wil incontinent by open proffe make mani- 
fest and plaine. For firste I will reherse in order all that you have 
sayde: then I wyll declare wherein you be deceaved, through lacke of 
knowledge, in all oure fashions, maners and customes: and last of 
all I will aunswere youre argumentes, and confute them every one. 

Firste therefore I wyll begynne where I promysed. Foure thynges 
you semed to me. Holde youre peace, quod the Cardinall: for it ap- 
peareth that you will make no shorte aunswere, which make suche a 
beginnynge. Wherefore at this time you shall not take the paynes 
to make youre aunswere, but kepe it to youre nexte meatynge, which 
I woulde be righte glad, that it might be even to morrowe next, 
onles either you or mayster Raphael have any earnest let. 

But nowe mayster Raphael, I would verye gladlye heare of you, 
why you thinke thefte not worthye to be punished with deathe, or 
what other punishmente you can devise more expedient to the weale : 
publique. For I am sure you are not of that minde, that you woulde 
have thefte escape unpunished. For yf nowe the extreme punishemente 
of deathe can not cause them to leave stealinge, then yf ruffians and 
robbers should be suer of their lyves; what violence, what feare were 
hable to holde their handes from robbinge, whiche woulde take the 
mitigation of the punishmente, as a verye provocation to the mis- 
chiefe? Suerlye my lorde, quod I, I thinke it not ryght nor justi¢e, 
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that the losse of money should cause the losse of mans life. For 
myne opinion is, that all the goodes in the worlde are not hable to 
countervayle mans life. 

But if they would thus say: that the breakynge of justice, and the 
transgression of the lawes is recompensed with this punishment, and 
not the losse of the money, then why maye not this extreme and 
rigorous justice wel be called plaine injurie? For so cruell gov- 
ernaunce, so streite rules, and unmercyful lawes be not allowable, 
that if a small offense be committed, by and by the sword should be 
drawen: Nor so stoical ordinaunces are to be borne withall, as to 
counte al offenses of suche equalitie, that the killing of a man, or 
the takyng of his money from him were both a matter, and the one 
no more heinous offense then the other: betwene the whyche two. 
yf we have anye respecte to equitie, no similitude or equalitie con- 
sisteth. God commaundeth us that we shall not kill. 

And be we then so hastie to kill a man for takinge a litle money? 
And if any man woulde understande killing by this commaundement 
of God to be forbidden after no larger wise, then mans constitutions 
define killynge to be lawful, then whye maye it not lykewise by 
mans constitutions be determined after what sort whordome, fornica- 
tion, and perjurie may be lawfull? For whereas, by the permission of 
God, no man hath power to kil neither himself, nor yet anye other 
man: then vf a lawe made by the consent of men, concerninge slaugh- 
ter of men, oughte to be of suche strengthe, force, and vertue, that 
they which contrarie to the commaundement of God have killed 
those, whom this constitution of man commaunded to be killed, be 
cleane quite and exempte out of the bondes and daunger of Gods 
commaundement: shall it not then by this reason folow, that the 
power of Gods commaundemente shall extende no further, then mans 
lawe doeth define, and permitte? 

And so shall it come to passe, that in like maner mans constitu- 
tions in al thinges shal determine how farre the observation of all 
Gods commaundementes shall extende. To be shorte Moyses law, 
though it were ungentle and sharpe, as a law that was geven to bond- 
men; yea, and them very obstinate, stubborne, and styinecked: yet it 
punished thefte by the purse, and not wyth death. And let us not 
thinke that God in the new law of clemencie and mercye, under the 
whiche he ruleth us with fatherlie gentlenes, as his deare children, 
hathe geven us greater scoupe and licence to the execution of cruelte, 
one upon another. Nowe ye have heard the reasons whereby I am 
persuaded that this punishement is unlawful. Furthermore I thinke 
ther is no body that knoweth not, how unreasonable, yea, how perni- 
tious a thinge it is to the weale publike, that a thefe and an homicide 
or murderer, should suffer equall and like punishment. For the thefe 
seynge that man, that is condempned for thefte in no less jeoperdie, 
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nor judged to no lesse punishment, then him that is convicte of mans- 
slaughter; throughe this cogitation onelye he is strongly and forciblye 
provoked, and in a maner constreined to kill him whome els he 
woulde have but robbed. 

For the murder beynge ones done, he is in less feare, and in more 
hoope that the deede shall not be bewrayed or knowen, seynge the 
partye is nowe deade, and rydee oute of the waye, which onelye 
mighte have uttered and disclosed it. But if he chaunce to be taken 
and discrived: yet he is in no more daunger and jeoperdie, then if he 
had committed but single fellonye. Therfore whiles we go about 
with suche crueltie to make theves aferd, we provoke them to kil 
good men. Now as touchinge this question, what punishmente were 
more commodious and better; that truelye in my judgemente is easier 
to be founde, then what punishment might be wurse. For why should 
we doubt that to be a good and a profytable waye for the punishemente 
of offendours, wiche we knowe did in tymes paste so longe please the 
Romaines, men in the administration of a weale publique mooste ex- 
perte, politique, and cunnynge? Suche as amonge them were convicte 
of great and heynous trespaces, them they condempned into stone 
quaries, and into mienes to digge metalle, there to be kepte in cheynes 
all the dayes of their life. 

But as concernyng this matter, I allow the ordinaunce of no nation 
so wel as that which I sawe, whiles I travailed abroade aboute the 
worlde, used in Persia amonge the people that commenly be called the 
Polylerites, Whose land is both large and ample, and also well and 
wittelye governed: and the people in all conditions free and ruled by 
their owne lawes, saving that they paye a yearelye tribute to the 
great kinge of Persia. But bicause they be farre from the sea, com- 
passed and inclosed almost rounde aboute with hyghe mountaines, 
and do content them selves with the fruits of their owne lande, which 
is of it selfe verye fertile and frutfull: for this cause neither they gc 
to other countreis, nor other come to them. 

And accordynge to the olde custome of the land, they desire not 
to enlarge the boundes of their dominions: and those that they have 
by reason of the highe hilles be easily defended: and the tribute 
whiche they paye to their chiefe lord and kinge, setteth them quite 
and free from warfare. Thus their life is commodious rather then 
gallante, and may better be called happie: or welthy, then notable or 
famous. For they be not knowen as much as by name, I suppose 
saving only to theyr next neighbours and bordours. They that in 
this lande be atteinted and convict of felony, make restitution of that 
which they stole, to the right owner, and not (as they do in other 
landes) to the kinge: whome they thinke to have no more righte to 
the thiefestolen thinge, then the chiefe him selfe hathe. But if the 
thing be loste or made away, then the value of it is paide of the 
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gooddes of such offenders, which els remaineth all whole to their 
wives and children. 

And they them selves be condempned to be common laborers, and, 
oneles the thefte be verie heinous, they be neyther locked in prison, 
nor fettered in gives, but be untied and go at large, laboring in the 
common workes. They that refuse labour, or go slowly and slacklye 
to their worke, be not onelye tied in cheynes, but also pricked for- 
ward with stripes. But beinge diligente aboute theyr worke they 
live without checke or rebuke. Every night they be called in by 
name, and be locked in theyr chambers. Beside their dayly labour, 
their life is nothing hard or incommodious. Their fare is indifferent 
good, borne at the charges of the weale publike, bicause they be com- 
men servauntes to the commen wealth. But their charges in all 
places of the lande is not borne alike. For in some partes that which 
is bestowed upon them is gathered of almes. And thoughe that waye 
be uncertein, yet the people be so ful of mercy and pitie, that none is 
found more profitable or plentifull. In some places certain landes be 
appointed hereunto: of the revenewes whereof they be mainteined, And 
in some places everye man geveth a certein tribute for the same use 
and purpose. 

Againe in some partes of the land these serving men (for so be 
these dampned persons called) do no common worke, but as everye 
private man nedeth laborours, so he commeth into the markette place, 
and there hiereth some of them for meate and drinke, and a certeine 
limitted waiges by the daye, sumwhat cheper then he shoulde hire a 
free man. It is also lawefull for them to chastice the slouthe of these 
servinge men with stripes. By this meanes they never lacke worke, 
and besides the gayninge of their meate and drinke, everye one of 
them bringeth dailie some thing into the common treasourie, All 
and every one of them be apparailed in one coloure. Their heades 
be not polled or shaven, but rounded a lytle above the eares. And the 
typpe of the one eare is cut of. Every one of them maye take meate 
and drinke of their frendes, and also a coate of their owne colloure: 
but to receive money is death, as well to the gever, as to the receivoure. 
And no less jeoperdie it is for a free man to receive moneye of a 
servynge manne for anye maner or cause: and lykewise for servinge 
men to touche weapons. 

The servinge men of every severall shire be distincte and knowen 
from other by their severall and distincte badges: whiche to caste 
awaye is death: as it is also to be sene oute of the precincte of their 
owne shire, or to talke with a servinge man of another shyre. And 
it is no less daunger to them, for to intende to runne awaye, then to 
do it in dede. Yea and to conceal suche an enterpries in a servinge 
man it is deathe, in a free man servitude. Of the contrarie parte, 
to him that openeth and uttereth suche counselles, be decreed large 
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giftes: to a free man a great some of money, to a serving man free- 
dome: and to them bothe forgevenes and pardone of that they were of 
counsell in that pretence. So that it can never be so good for them to 
go forewarde in their evyll purpose, as by repentaunce to tourne 
backe. This is the lawe and order in this behalfe, as I have shewed 
you. Wherein what humanitie is used, howe farre it is frome crueltie, 
and howe commodyous it is, you do playnelye perceave: For asmuche 
as the ende of their wrath and punyshemente intendeth nothynge elles, 
but the destruction of vices, and savynge of menne: wyth so usynge, 
and ordering them, that they can chuse but be good, and what harme 
so ever they did before, in the residewe of theyr life to make amendes 
for the same. 

Moreover it is so litle feared, that they shoulde tourne againe to 
their vicious conditions, that wayefaringe men wyll for their save- 
garde chuse them to theyr guydes before any other, in every sheire 
chaunging and taking new. For if they would committe robbery, they 
have nothinge aboute them meate for that purpose. They may touch 
no weapons: money founde aboute them shoulde betraie the robbery. 
They shoulde be no sooner taken with the maner, but furthwith they 
shoulde be punished. Neither they can have any hope at all to skape 
awaye by flienge. For howe should a man, that in no parte of his ap- 
parell is like other men, flye prevelie and unknowen, onles he woulde 
runne awaye naked? Howebeit so also flyinge he shoulde be discrived 
by the roundyng of his heade, and his eare marke. But it is a thinge 
to be doubted, that they will laye theyr heddes together, and conspire 
againste the weale publique. No no I warrante you. For the servyng 
man of one sheire alone coulde never hoope to bringe to passe such an 
enterprise, without sollicitinge, entysinge, and allurynge the servinge 
men of manye other shieres to take their partes. Whiche thinge is 
to them so impossible, that they maye not as much as speake or talke 
togethers, or salute one an other. 

No, it is not to be thoughte that they woulde make theyr owne 
countreymen and companions of their counsell in suche a matter, 
which they knowe well should be jeopardie to the concelour thereof, 
and great commoditie and goodnes to the opener and detectour of the 
same, Whereas on the other parte, there is none of them all hopeles 
or in dispaire to recover againe his former estate of fredome, by hum- 
ble obedience, by paciente suffringe, and by geving good tokens and 
likelyhoode of himselfe, that he wyll ever after that, lyve like a trewe 
and an honest man. For everye yeare divers of them be restored to 
their freedome: throughe the commendation of their patience. 

When I had thus spoken, sayinge moreover that I coulde see no 
cause why this ordre might not be had in Englande with muche more 
profy e, then the Justice whiche the lawyer so heighly praysed: Naye, 
quod fe lawier, this coulde never be so stablyshed in Englande, but 
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that it must nedes bringe the weale publike into great jeoperdie and 
hasarde, And as he was thus sayinge, he shaked his heade, and made 
a wrie mouthe, and so he helde his peace. And all that were there 
present, with one assert agreed to his sayinge. Well, quod the Cardi- 
nall, yet it were harde to judge without a proffe, whether this order 
would do wel here or no. But when the sentence of death is geven, 
if than the kinge shoulde commaunde execution to be defferred and 
spared, and would prove this order and fassion: takinge awaye the 
priviliges of all saintuaries: if thei the profe shoulde declare the 
thinge to be good and profitable, than it were wel done that it were 
stablished: els the condempned and reprived persons may as wel and 
as justly be put to death after this profe, as when they were first 
cast. Neither any jeoperdie can in the meane space growe herof. 

Yea, and me thynketh that these vagaboundes may very wel be 
ordered after the same fashion, against whom we have hitherto made 
so many lawes, and so litle prevailed. When the Cardinall had thus 
saide, than every man gave greate praise to my sayinges, which a 
litle before they had disallowed. But moost of al was estemed that 
which was spoken of vagaboundes, bicause it was the Cardinalles owne 
addition. I can not tell whether it were best to reherse the communi- 
cation that folowed, for it was not very sad. 

But yet you shall heare it, for there was no evil in it, and partlye it 
parteined to the matter before saide. There chaunced to stand by a 
certein jesting parasite, or scoffer, which wold seme to resemble and 
counterfeit the foole. But he did in such wise counterfeit, that 
he was almost the very same in dede that he labored to represent: he 
so studied with wordes and sayinges brought furth so out of time 
and place to make sporte and move laughter, that he himselfe was 
oftener laughed at then his jestes were. Yet the foolishe fellowe 
brought out now and then such indifferent and reasonable stuffe, 
that he made the proverbe true, which saieth: he that shoteth oft, at 
the last shal hit the mark. 

So that when one of the company sayd, that throughe my com- 
munication a good order was founde for theves, and that the Cardi- 
nal also had wel provided for vagaboundes, so that only remained 
some good provision to be made for them that through sicknes and 
age were fallen into povertie, and were become so important and un- 
weldie, that they were not hable to worke for their livinge: Tushe 
(quod he) let me alone with them: you shall se me do well ynough 
with them. For I had rather then any good, that this kinde of people 
were driven sumwher oute of my sight, they have so sore troubled me 
manye times and ofte, when they have wyth their lamentable teares 
begged money of me: and yet they coulde never to my mynde so tune 
their songe, that thereby they ever got of me one farthinge. For 
ever more the one of these two chaunced: either that I would not, 
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sr els that I could not, bicause I had it not. Therfore now they be 
waxed wise. For when they see me go by, bicause they will not 
lesse theyr labour, they let me passe and saye not one worde to 
me. 

So they loke for nothing of me, no in good sothe no more, then 
yf I were a priest, or a monke. But I will make a lawe, that all these 
beggers shall be distributed, and bestowed into houses of religion. 
The men shal be made Jaye brethren, as they call them, and the women 
nunnes. Hereat the Cardinal smiled, and allowed it in jest, yea 
and all the residue in good earnest. But a certeine freare, graduate 
in divinitie, toke suche pleasure and delite in this jeste of prieste and 
monkes, that he also beynge elles a man of grislie and sterne gravitie, 
began merelie and wantonlye to jeste and taunt. Naye, quod he, you 
shall not so be ridde and dispatched of beggers, oneles you make 
some provision also for us frears. Why, quod the jester, that is 
done alreadie, for my lord him selfe set a verye good order for you, 
when he decreed that vagaboundes should be kept straite, and set to 
worke: for you be the greatest and veriest vagaboundes that be. This 
jest also, when they sawe the Cardinall not disprove it, every man 
toke it gladly, savying onelye the frear. For he (and that no 
marveile) beynge thus touched on the quicke, and hit on the gaule, 
so fret, so fumed, and chafed at it, and was in such a rage, that he 
could not refraine himselfe from chidinge, skolding, railing, and re- 
viling. He called the fellow ribbalde, villaine, javel, backbiter, 
sclaunderer, and the childe of perdition: citinge therwith terrible 
threateninges out of holie scripture. Then the jestynge scoffer be- 
ganne to playe the scoffer in dede, and verely he was good at that, for 
he could play a part in that play no man better. 

Patient youre selfe, good maister freare, quod he, and be not angrie, 
for scripture saieth: in youre patience you shall save your soules. Then 
the freare (for I will rehearse his own very woordes) No gallous 
wretche, I am not angrie (quod he) or at the leaste wise, I do not 
sinne: for the Psalmiste saith, be you angrie, and sinne not. Then the 
Cardinal spake gently to the freare, and desired him to quiete him- 
selfe. No my lord, quod he, I speak not but of a good zeale as I 
oughte: for holye men had a good zeale. 

Wherefore it is sayd: the zeale of thy house hath eaten me. And 
it is songe in the church. The skorners of Helizeus, whiles he went 
up into the house of God, felte the zeale of the bald, as peradventure 
this skorning villaine ribaulde shall feele. You do it (quod the Car- 
dinall) perchaunce of a good mynde and affection: but me thinketh 
you should do, I can not tell whether more holilie, certes more wisely, 
yf you woulde not set youre witte to a fooles witte, and with a foole 
take in hande a foolishe contention. No forsoeth, my lorde, (quod 
he) I shoulde not do more wyselye. For Salomon the wyse saieth: 
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Answere a foole accordinge to his folye, like as I do nowe, and do 
shew him the pit that he shall fall into, yf he take not hede. For if 
many skorners of Helizeus, whiche was but one bald man, felte the 
zeale of the balde, how muche more shall one skorner of many frears 
feele, amonge whom be manye balde men? 

And we have also the popes bulles, whereby all that mocke and 
skorne us be excommunicate, suspended, and acursed. The cardinal, 
seeing that none ende would be made, sent awaie the jester by a 
prevy becke, and turned the communication to an other matter. Shortly 
after, when he was risen from the table, he went to heare his sueterse, 
and so dismissed us. Looke maister More wyth how longe and tedious 
a tale I have kept you, whiche surely I would have bene ashamed to 
have done, but that you so earnestly desired me, and did after such 
a sorte geve eare unto it, as though you would not that any parcel 
of that communication should be left out. Whiche thoughe I have 
done sumwhat briefely, yet could I not chuse but rehearse it, for the 
judgemente of them, whyche when they had improved and disallowed 
my sayinges, yet incontinent hearynge the Cardinal] allowe them, dyd 
themselves also approve the same: so impudently flattering him, that 
they were nothing ashamed to admitte, yea almost in good earnest, his 
jesters folish inventions: bicause that he him selfe by smiling at them 
did seme not to disprove them. 

So that herby you may right wel perceave how litle the courtiers 
would regarde and esteme me and my sayinges. I ensure you, maister 
Raphael, quod I, I toke great delectacion in hearing you: all thinges 
that you saide were spoken so wittilye and so pleasauntly. And me 
thought me selfe to be in the meane time, not onelye at home in my 
countrei, but also through the pleasaunt remembraunce of the Cardinal, 
in whose house I was broughte up of a childe, to waxe a child againe. 
And, frend Raphael, though I did beare verye greate love towardes 
you before, yet seynge you do so earnestly favoure this man, you 
wyll not beleve howe muche my love towardes you is nowe in- 
creased. But yet, all this notwithstandinge, I can by no meanes 
chaunge my mind, but that I must nedes beleve, that you, if you be 
disposed, and can fynde in youre hearte to followe some princes courte, 
shall with your good counselles greatlye helpe and further the com- 
men wealthe. Wherfore there is nothynge more apperteining to 
youre dewty, that is to saye, to the dewtie of a good man. For 
where as your Plato judgeth that weale publiques shall by this meanes 
atteyne perfecte felicitie, eyther if philosophers be kynges, or elles if 
kynges geve themselves to the studie of philosophi, how farre I 
praye you, shall commen wealthes then be frome thys felicitie, yf 
philosophers wyll vouchesaufe to enstruct kinges with their good 
counsel] ? 


They be not so unkinde (quod he) but they woulde gladlye dS, 
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yea, manye have done it alreadye in bookes that they have put furthe, 
if kynges and princes would be willynge and readye to folowe good 
counsell. But Plato doubtlesse dyd well forsee, oneless kynges them- 
selves woulde applye their mindes to the studye of Philosophie, that 
elles they woulde never thoroughlye allowe the counsell of Philoso- 
phers, beynge themselves before even from their tender age infected, 
and corrupt with perverse, and evill opinions. Whiche thynge Plato 
hymselfe proved trewe in kinge Dionyse. If I shoulde propose to 
any kyng wholsome decrees, doynge my endevoure to plucke out of 
hys mynde the pernicious originall causes of vice and noughtines, 
thinke you not that I shoulde furthewith either be driven awaye, or 
elles made a laughyng stocke? 

Well suppose I were with the Frenche kynge, and there syttinge in 
his counsell, whiles in that mooste secrete consultation, the kynge 
him selfe there beynge presente in hys owne personne, they beate 
their braynes, and serche the verye bottoms of their wittes to discusse 
by what crafte and meanes the kynge maye styl kepe Myllayne, and 
drawe to him againe fugitive Naples, and then how to conquere the 
Venetians, and howe to bringe under his jurisdiction all Italie, then 
howe to win the dominion of Flaunders, Brabant, and of all Bur- 
gundie: with divers other landes, whose kingdomes he hath longe 
ago in mind and purpose invaded. 

Here whiles one counselleth to conclude a legue of peace with the 
Venetians, so longe to endure, as shall be thought mete and ex- 
pedient for their purpose, and to make them also of their counsell, 
yea, and besides that to geve them part of the pray, whiche after- 
warde, when they have brought theyr purpose about after their owne 
myndes, they may require and clayme again. Another thinketh best 
to hiere the Germaynes. Another woulde have the favoure of the 
Swychers wonne with money. Anothers advyse is to appease the 
puissaunte power of the Emperoures majestic wyth golde, as with a 
moste pleasaunte, and acceptable sacrifice. Whiles another gyveth 
counsell to make peace wyth the kynge of Arragone, and to restoore 
unto him hys owne kyngedome of Navarra, as a full assuraunce of 
peace. Another commeth in with his five egges, and adviseth to 
hooke in the kynge of Castell with some hope of affinitie or allyaunce, 
and to bringe to their parte certeine Pieers of his courte for greate 
pensions. 

Whiles they all staye at the chieteste doubte of all, what to do in 
the meane time with Englande, and yet agree all in this to make 
peace with the Englishmen, and with mooste suer and strong bandes 
to bynde that weake and feable frendeshippe, so that they muste be 
called frendes, and hadde in suspicion as enemyes. And that ther- 
fore the Skottes muste be hadde in a readines, as it were in a stand- 
ynge, readie at all occasions, in aunters the Englishmen shoulde 
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sturre never so lytle, incontinent to set upon them. And moreover 
previlie and secretlye (for openlie it maye not be done by the truce 
that is taken) privilie therefore I saye to make muche of some Piere 
of Englande, that is bannished hys countrey, whiche muste cleime 
title to the crowne of the realme, and affirme hym selfe juste in- 
herytoure thereof, that by this.subtill meanes they maye holde to them 
the kinge, in whome elles they have but small truste and affiaunce. 

Here I saye, where so great and heyghe matters be in consultation, 
where so manye noble and wyse menne counsell theyr kynge onelie 
to warre, here yf I selie man shoulde rise up and will them to tourne 
over the leafe, and learne a newe lesson, sayinge that my counsell is 
not to medle with Italy, but to tarye styll at home, and that the kynge- 
dome of Fraunce alone is almooste greater, then that it maye well 
be governed of one man: so that the kynge shoulde not nede to studye 
howe to gette more; and then shoulde propose unto them the decrees 
of the people that be called the Achoriens, whiche be situate over 
agaynste the Ilande of Utopia on the south-easte side. These 
Achoriens ones made warre in their kinges quarrell for to gette him 
another kingdome, which he laide claime unto, and avaunced hmyselfe 
ryghte inheritoure to the crowne thereof, by the tytle of an olde 
aliaunce. 

At the last when they had gotten it, an sawe that they hadde even 
as muche vexation and trouble in kepynge it, as they had in gettynge 
it, and that either their newe conquered subjects by sundrye occasions 
were makynge daylye insurrections to rebell againste them, or els that 
other countreis were continuallie with divers inrodes and forragynges 
invadynge them: so that they were ever fighting either for them, or 
agaynste them, and never coulde breake up theyr campes: Seyng 
them selves in the meane season pylled and impoverished: their money 
caried out of the realme: their own men killed to maintaine the glorye 
of an other nation: when they had no warre, peace nothinge better 
then warre, by reason that their people in war had so inured them- 
selves to corrupte and wicked maners: that they had taken a delite 
and pleasure in robbinge and stealing: that through manslaughter 
they had gathered boldnes to mischiefe: that their lawes were had in 
contempte, and nothing set by or regarded: that their king beynge 
troubled with the charge and governaunce of two kingdomes, could 
not nor was not hable perfectlie to discharge his office towards them 
both: seing againe that all these evelles and troubles were endles: at 
the laste layde their heades together, and like faithfull and lovinge 
subjectes gave to their kynge free choise and libertie to kepe styll 
the one of these two kingdoms whether he would: alleginge that he 
was not hable to kepe both, and that they were mo then might well 
be governed of halfe a king: forasmuche as no man woulde be con- 
tent to take him for his mulettour, that kepeth an other mans moyles 
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besydes his. So this good prince was constreyned to be content with 
his olde kyngedome and to give over the newe to one of his frendes. 

Who shortelye after was violentlie driven out. Furthermore if I 
shoulde declare unto them, that all this busie preparaunce to warre, 
whereby so many nations for his sake should be broughte into a 
troublesome hureleiburley, when all his coffers were emptied, his 
treasures wasted, and his people destroied, should at the length through 
some mischance be in vaine and to none effect: and that therfore it 
were best for him to content him selfe with his owne kingedome of 
Fraunce, as his forfathers and predecessours did before him: to make 
much of it, to enrich it, and to make it as flourilsshing as he could, to 
endevoure him selfe to love his subjectes, and againe to be beloved of 
them, willingly to live with them, peaceably to governe them, and 
with other kyngdomes not to medle, seinge that whiche he hath all 
reddy is even ynoughe for him, yea and more then he can well turne 
hym to: this myne advyse maister More, how thinke you it would 
be harde and taken? So God helpe me not very thankfully, quod I. 

Wel let us procede then, quod he. Suppose that some kyng and his 
counsel were together whettinge their wittes and devisinge, what sub- 
tell crafte they myght invente to enryche the kinge with great 
treasures of money. First one counselleth to rayse and enhance the 
valuation of money when the kinge must paye anye: and agayne to 
calle downe the value of coyne to lesse then it is worthe, when he 
muste receive or gather any. For thus great sommes shal be payd 
wyth a lytyl money, and where lytle is due muche shal be receaved. 
Another counselleth to fayne warre, that when under this coloure 
and pretence the kyng hath gathered greate aboundaunce of money, 
he maye, when it shall please him, make peace with great solempnitie 
and holye ceremonies, to blinde the eyes of the poore communaltie, as 
taking pitie and compassion -forsothe upon mans bloude, lyke a loving 
and a mercifull prince. Another putteth the kynge in remembraunce of 
certeine olde and moughteeaten lawes, that of longe tyme have not 
bene put in execution, whych because no man can remembre that they 
were made, everie man hath transgressed. 

The fynes of these fawes he counselleth the kynge to require: for 
there is no waye so proffitable, nor more honorable, as the whyche 
hathe a shewe and coloure of justice. Another advyseth him to for- 
bidde manye thinges under greate penalties and fines, specially suche 
thinges as is for the peoples profit not be used, and afterwarde to dis- 
pence for money with them, whyche by this prohibition substeyne 
losse and dammage, For by this meanes the favour of the people is 
wonne, and profite riseth two wayes. First by takinge forfaytes of 
them whome covetousnes of gaynes hath brought in daunger of this 
statute, and also by sellinge privileges and licences, whyche the 
better that the prince is, forsothe the deerer he selleth them: as one 
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that is lothe to graunte to any private persone anye thinge that is 
againste the proffite of his people. And therefore maye sel none but 
at an exceding dere pryce. 

Another giveth the kynge counsel to endaunger unto his grace the 
judges of the Realme, that he maye have them ever on his side, and 
that they maye in everye matter dispute and reason for the kynges 
right. Yea and further to call them into his palace and to require 
them there to argue and discusse his matters in his owne presence. 
So there shal ‘be no matter of his so openlye wronge and unjuste, 
wherein one or other of them, either because he wyl have sumthinge 
to allege and objecte or that he is ashamed to saye that whiche is 
sayde alreadye, or els to pike a thanke with his prince, will not fynde 
some hole open to set a snare in, wherewith to take the contrarie 
parte in a trippe. Thus whiles the judges cannot agree amonges them 
selfes, reasoninge and arguing of that which is playne enough, and 
bringinge the manifest trewthe in dowte: in the meane season the 
Kinge maye take a fyt occasion to understand the lawe as shal moste 
make for his advauntage, whereunto all other for shame, or for feare 
“vill agree. 

Then the Judges may be bolde to pronounce on the kynges side. 
For he that geveth sentence for the king, cannot be without a good 
excuse. For it shal be sufficient for him to have equitie on his part, 
or the bare wordes of the lawe, or a wrythen and wrested understand- 
inge of the same, or els (whiche with good and just Judges is of 
greater force then all lawes be) the Kynges indisputable prerogative. 
To conclude, al the counsellours agre and consent together with the 
ryche Crassus, that no abundance of gold can be sufficient for a 
prince, which muste kepe and maynteyne an armie: furthermore that 
a kynge, thoughe he would, can do nothinge unjustlye. For all that 
all men have, yea also the men them selfes be all his. And that 
every man hath so much of his owne, as the kynges gentilnes hath not 
taken from hym. And that it shal be moste for the kinges advantage, 
that his subjectes have very lytle or nothinge in their possession, as 
whose savegarde doth herein consiste, that his people doe not waxe 
wanton and wealthie through riches and libertie, because where these 
thinges be, there men be not wonte patiently to obeye harde, unjuste, 
and unlawefull commaundementes; whereas on the other part neade 
and povertie doth holde downe and kepe under-stowte courages, and 
maketh them patient perforce, takynge from them bolde and rebellynge 
stomakes. 

Here agayne if I shoulde ryse up, and boldelye affirme that all 
these counselles be to the kinge dishonoure and reproche, whose 
honoure and safetye is more and rather supported and upholden by 
the wealth and ryches of his people, then by hys owne treasures: and 
if I should declare that the comminaltie chuseth their king for their 
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owne sake, and not for his sake: to the intent, that through his labours 
and studie they might al live wealthily sauffe from wronges and in. 
juries: and that therfore the kynge ought to take more care for the 
wealthe of his people, then for his owne wealthe, even as the office 
and dewtie of a shepehearde is in that he is a shepherde, to feede 
his shepe rather then himselfe. For as towchinge this, that they 
thinke the defence and mayntenaunce of peace to consiste in the 
povertie of the people, the thing it selfe sheweth that they be farre 
out of the waye. For where shal a man finde more wrangling, quarel- 
ling, brawling, and chiding, then among beggers? 

Who be more desierous of newe mutations and alterations, then 
they that be not content with the present state of their lyfe? Or 
finallye who be bolder stomaked to bringe all in a hurlieburlye (ther- 
by trustinge to get some windfal) then they that have nowe nothinge 
to leese? And yf any Kyng were so smally regarded, and so lightly 
estemed, yea so behated of his subjectes, that other wayes he could 
not kepe them in awe, but onlye by open wronges, by pollinge and 
shavinge, and by bringinge them to beggerie, sewerly it were better 
for him to forsake his kingdome, then to holde it by this meanes: 
whereby though the name of a king be kepte, yet the majestie is lost. 
For it is againste the dignitie of a kynge to have rule over beggers, 
but rather over ryche and welthie men. Of this mynde was the hardie 
and couragius Fabrice, when he sayde, that he had rather be a ruler 
of riche men, then be ryche himselfe. And verelye one man to live 
in pleasure and wealth, whyles all other wepe and smarte for it, that 
is the parte, not of a kynge, but of a jayler. To be shorte as he is 
a folyshe phisition, that cannot cure his patientes disease, onles he 
caste him in an other syckenes, so he cannot amend the lives of 
his subjectes, but be taking from them the wealthe and commoditie of 
lyfe, he muste nedes graunte that, he knoweth not the feate how to 
governe men. But let him rather amende his owne lyfe, renounce un- 
honest pleasures, and forsake pride. For these be the chiefe vices that 
cause hym to runne in the contempte or hatred of his people. Let 
him lyve of hys owne, hurtinge no man. Let him doe cost not above 
his power. Let him restreyne wyckednes. Let him prevente vices, 
and take awaye the occasions of offenses by well orderynge hys sub- 
jectes, and not by sufferynge wickednes to increase afterward to be 
punyshed. Let hym not be to hastie in callynge agayne lawes, whyche 
a custome hath abrogated: specially suche as have bene longe forgot- 
ten, and never Jacked nor neaded. And let hym never under the cloke 
and pretence of transgression take suche fynes and forfaytes, as no 
Judge wyll suffre a private persone to take, an unjuste and ful of 
gile. 

Here if I should brynge forth before them the lawe of the Macariens, 
whiche be not farre distaunt from Utopia: whose Kynge the daye of 
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hys coronation is bounde by a solempne othe, that he shall never at 
anye time have in hys treasure above a thousande pounde of golde or 
sylver: They saye a very good kynge, whiche toke more care for 
the wealthe and commoditye of his countrey, then for thenriching of 
him selfe, made this lawe to be a stop and a barre to kinges from 
heaping and hording up so muche money as might improveryshe their 
people. For he forsawe that this som of treasure woulde suffice to 
supporte the kynge in battaile against his owne people, if they shoulde 
chaunce to rebell: and also to maintein his warres againste the in- 
vasions of his forreyn enemies. Againe he perceived the same stocke 
of money to be to litle and unsufficient’Yo encourage and enhable him 
wrongfullye to take away other mens goodes: whyche was the chiefe 
cause whie the lawe was made. 

An other cause was this. He thought that by this provision his 
people shoulde not lacke money, wherewith to mayneteyne their dayly 
occupieng and chaffayre. And seynge the kynge could not chewse 
but laye out and bestowe al that came in above the prescript some of 
his stocke, he thoughte he woulde seke no occasions to doe his sub- 
jectes injurie. Suche a kynge shal be feared of evel men, and loved 
of good men. These, and suche other informations, yf I should use 
among men wholye inclined and geven to the contrarye part, how 
deaffe hearers thinke you shoulde I have? Deatffe hearers douteles 
(quod 1) And in good faith no marveyle. 

And to be plaine with you, truelye I can not allowe that suche 
communication shalbe used, or such counsell geven, as you be suere 
shall never be ‘regarded nor receaved. For howe can so straunge 
informations be profitable, or how can they be beaten into their 
headdes, whose myndes be allredye prevented: with cleane contrarye 
persuasions ? 

This schole philosophie is not unpleasaunte amonge frendes in 
familiare communication, but in the counselles of kinges, where 
greate matters be debated and reasoned with great authoritye, these 
thinges have no places. That is it whiche I mente (quod he) when I 
sayde philosophye hadde no place amonge kinges. In dede (quod I) 
this schole philosophie hath not: whiche thinketh all thinges mete for 
every place. But there is an other philosophye more civile, whyche 
knoweth, as ye wolde say, her owne stage, and thereafter orderynge 
and behavinge hereselfe in the playe that she hathe in hande, playethe 
her parte accordingelye with complyenes, utteringe nothinge oute of 
dewe ordre and fassyon. 

And this is the philosophye that you muste use. Or els whyles a 
commodye of Plautus is playinge, and the vyle bondemen skoffynge 
and tryffelinge amonge them selfes, yf you shoulde sodenlye come 
upon the stage in a Philosophers apparrell, and reherse oute of Octavia 
the place wherein Seneca disputeth with Nero: had it not bene bet- 
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owne sake, and not for his sake: to the intent, that through his laboure 
and studie they might al live wealthily sauffe from wronges and in- 
juries: and that therfore the kynge ought to take more care for the 
wealthe of his people, then for his owne wealthe, even as the office 
and dewtie of a shepehearde is in that he is a shepherde, to feede 
his shepe rather then himselfe. For as towchinge this, that they 
thinke the defence and mayntenaunce of peace to consiste in the 
povertie of the people, the thing it selfe sheweth that they be farre 
out of the waye. For where shal a man finde more wrangling, quarel- 
ling, brawling, and chiding, then among beggers? 

Who be more desierous of newe mutations and alterations, then 
they that be not content with the present state of their lyfe? Or 
finallye who be bolder stomaked to bringe all in a hurlieburlye (ther- 
by trustinge to get some windfal) then they that have nowe nothinge 
to leese? And yf any Kyng were so smally regarded, and so lightly 
estemed, yea so behated of his subjectes, that other wayes he could 
not kepe them in awe, but onlye by open wronges, by pollinge and 
shavinge, and by bringinge them to beggerie, sewerly it were better 
for him to forsake his kingdome, then to holde it by this meanes: 
whereby though the name of a king be kepte, yet the majestie is lost. 
For it is againste the dignitie of a kynge to have rule over beggers, 
but rather over ryche and welthie men. Of this mynde was the hardie 
and couragius Fabrice, when he sayde, that he had rather be a ruler 
of riche men, then be ryche himselfe. And verelye one man to live 
in pleasure and wealth, whyles all other wepe and smarte for it, that 
is the parte, not of a kynge, but of a jayler. To be shorte as he is 
a folyshe phisition, that cannot cure his patientes disease, onles he 
caste him in an other syckenes, so he cannot amend the lives of 
his subjectes, but be taking from them the wealthe and commoditie of 
lyfe, he muste nedes graunte that, he knoweth not the feate how to 
governe men. But let him rather amende his owne lyfe, renounce un- 
honest pleasures, and forsake pride. For these be the chiefe vices that 
cause hym to runne in the contempte or hatred of his people. Let 
him lyve of hys owne, hurtinge no man. Let him doe cost not above 
his power. Let him restreyne wyckednes. Let him prevente vices, 
and take awaye the occasions of offenses by well orderynge hys sub- 
jectes, and not by sufferynge wickednes to increase afterward to be 
punyshed. Let hym not be to hastie in callynge agayne lawes, whyche 
a custome hath abrogated: specially suche as have bene longe forgot- 
ten, and never lacked nor neaded. And let hym never under the cloke 
and pretence of transgression take suche fynes and forfaytes, as no 
Judge wyll suffre a private persone to take, an unjuste and ful of 
gile. 

Here if I should brynge forth before them the lawe of the Macariens, 
whiche be not farre distaunt from Utopia: whose Kynge the daye of 
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hys coronation is bounde by a solempne othe, that he shall never at 
anye time have in hys treasure above a thousande pounde of golde or 
sylver; They saye a very good kynge, whiche toke more care for 
the wealthe and commoditye of his countrey, then for thenriching of 
him selfe, made this lawe to be a stop and a barre to kinges from 
heaping and hording up so muche money as might improveryshe their 
people. For he forsawe that this som of treasure woulde suffice to 
supporte the kynge in battaile against his owne people, if they shoulde 
chaunce to rebell: and also to maintein his warres againste the in- 
vasions of his forreyn enemies. Againe he perceived the same stocke 
of money to be to litle and unsufficient ‘to encourage and enhable him 
wrongfullye to take away other mens goodes: whyche was the chiefe 
cause whie the lawe was made. 

An other cause was this. He thought that by this provision his 
people shoulde not lacke money, wherewith to mayneteyne their dayly 
occupieng and chaffayre. And seynge the kynge could not chewse 
but laye out and bestowe al that came in above the prescript some of 
his stocke, he thoughte he woulde seke no occasions to doe his sub- 
jectes injurie. Suche a kynge shal be feared of evel men, and loved 
of good men. These, and suche other informations, yf I should use 
among men wholye inclined and geven to the contrarye part, how 
deaffe hearers thinke you shoulde I have? Deafte hearers douteles 
(quod I) And in good faith no marveyle. 

And to be plaine with you, truelye I can not allowe that suche 
communication shalbe used, or such counsell geven, as you be suere 
shall never be ‘regarded nor receaved. For howe can so straunge 
informations be profitable, or how can they be beaten into their 
headdes, whose myndes be allredye prevented: with cleane contrarye 
persuasions ? 

This schole philosophie is not unpleasaunte amonge frendes in 
familiare communication, but in the counselles of kinges, where 
greate matters be debated and reasoned with great authoritye, these 
thinges have no places. That is it whiche I mente (quod he) when I 
sayde philosophye hadde no place amonge kinges. In dede (quod 1) 
this schole philosophie hath not: whiche thinketh all thinges mete for 
every place. But there is an other philosophye more civile, whyche 
knoweth, as ye wolde say, her owne stage, and thereafter orderynge 
and behavinge hereselfe in the playe that she hathe in hande, playethe 
her parte accordingelye with complyenes, utteringe nothinge oute of 
dewe ordre and fassyon. 

And this is the philosophye that you muste use. Or els whyles a 
commodye of Plautus is playinge, and the vyle bondemen skoffynge 
and tryffelinge amonge them selfes, yf you shoulde sodenlye come 
upon the stage in a Philosophers apparrell, and reherse oute of Octavia 
the place wherein Seneca disputeth with Nero: had it not bene bet- 
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ter for you to have played the domme persone, then by rehersynge 
that, whych served neither for the tyme nor place, to have made 
suche a tragycall comedye or gallymalfreye? For by bryngynge in 
other stuffe that nothinge apperteynethe to the presente matter, you 
muste nedes marre and pervert the play that is in hand, thoughe the 
stuffe that you bringe be muche better. What part soever you have 
taken upon you, playe that aswel as you can and make the best of it: 
And doe not therefore disturbe and brynge oute of ordre the whole 
matter, bycause that an other, whyche is meryer and better cummethe 
to your remembraunce. 

So the case standeth in a common wealthe, and so it is in the con- 
sultations of Kynges and prynces. Yf evel opinions and noughty 
persuasions can not be utterly and quyte plucked out of their hartes, 
if you ca not even as you wolde remedy vices, which use and cus- 
tome hath confirmed: yet for this cause you must not leave and for- 
sake the common wealthe: you muste not forsake the shippe in a 
tempeste, because you can not rule and keepe downe the wyndes. 
No nor you muste not laboure to dryve into their heades newe and 
straunge informations, whyche you knowe wel shalbe nothinge re- 
garded wyth them that be of cleane contrary mindes. But you must 
with a crafty wile and a subtell trayne studye and endevoure youre 
selfe, asmuche as in you lyethe, to handle the matter wyttele and 
handesomelye for the purpose, and that whyche you can not turne to 
good, so to order it that it be not verye badde. For it is not possible 
for al thinges to be well, onles all men were good. Whych I thinke 
wil not be yet thies good many yeares. 

By this meanes (quod he) nothing elles wyl be brought to passe, but 
whyles that I goe aboute to remedye the madnes of others, I shoulde 
be even as madde as they. For if I wolde speake suche thinges that 
be trewe I must neades speake suche thinges; but as for to speake 
false thinges, whether that be a philosophers parte or no I can not 
tel, truelye it is not my part. Howebeit this communication of mine, 
thoughe peradventure it maye seme unplesaunte to them, yet can I 
not see why it shoulde seme straunge, or folishelye newefangled. If 
so be that I should speake those thinges that Plato faynethe in his 
weale publique: or that the Utopians doe in theires, these thinges 
thoughe they were (as they be in dede) better, yet they myghte seme 
spoken out of plate. Forasmuche as here amonges us, everye man 
hathe his possesions severall to him selfe, and there all thinges be 
common. But what was in my communication conteyned, that might 
not, and oughte not in anye place to be spoken? 

Savynge that to them whyche have thoroughlye decreed and de- 
termined’ with them selfes to runne hedlonges the contrary waye it 
can not be acceptable and pleasaunt, because it calleth them backe, 
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and sheweth them the jeopardies. Verilye yf all thynges that evel 
and vitiouse maners have caused to seme inconveniente and noughte 
should be refused, as things unmete and reprochefull, then we must 
among Christen people wynke at the moste parte of al those thinges, 
whych Christ taught us, and so streitly forbad them to be winked at, 
that those thinges also whiche he whispered in the eares of his dis- 
ciples he commaunded to be proclaimed in open houses. And yet the 
most parte of them is more dissident from the maners of the worlde 
nowe a dayes, then my communication was. But preachers, slie and 
wilie men, followynge youre counsel (as I suppose) bicause they saw 
men evil willing to frame theyr manners to Christes rule, they have 
wrested and wriede his doctryne, and like a rule of leade have applyed 
it to mennes manners: that by some meanes at the leaste waye, they 
myghte agree together. Whereby I can not see what good they have 
done: but that men may more sickerlye be evill. 

And I truelye shoulde prevaile even as litle in kinges counselles. 
For either I muste saye other wayes then they saye, and then I were 
as good to saye nothinge, or els I must saye the same that they saye, 
and (as Mitio saieth in Terence) helpe to further their madnes. For 
that craftye wyle, and subtil traine of youre, I can not perceave to 
what purpose it serveth, wherewith you wolde have me to study and 
endevoure my selfe, yf all thinges can not be made good, yet to 
handle them wittily and handsomely for the purpose, that as farre 
forth as is possible they may not be very evel. For there is no place 
to dissemble in, nor to wincke in. Noughtye counselles muste be 
openlye allowed and verye pestilent decrees muste be approved. He 
shalbe counted worse then a sype, yea almoste as evel as a traytour, 
that with a faynte harte doth prayse evel and noyesome decrees. 

Moreover a man canne have no occasion to doe good, chaunsinge 
into the companye of them whych wyl soner perverte a good man, 
then be made good them selfes: through whose evel company he shal 
be marred, or els if he remayne good and innocent, yet the wickednes 
and follye of others shal be imputed to hym, and layde in his necke. 
So that it is impossible with that craftye wyele, and subtel trayne to 
turne anye thinge to better. 

Wherefore Plato by a goodlye similitude declareth, why wise men 
refraine to medle in the common wealthe. For when they see the 
people swarme into the stretes, and daily wet to the skinne with 
rayne, and yet can not persuade them to goe out of the rayne, and to 
take to their houses, knowynge wel, that if they shoulde goe out to them, 
they should nothinge prevayle, nor wynne ought by it, but with them 
be wette also in the raine, they do kepe them selfes within their 
houses, being content that they be saffe them selves, seinge they can- 
not remedye the follye of the people. Howe be it doubtlesse. maister 
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More, (to speke truelye as my mynde geveth me) where possessions 
be private, where money bearethe all the stroke, it is hard and al- 
moste impossible that there the weale publique maye justeleye be 
governed, and prosperouslye floryshe. 

Onles you thinke thus: that Justyce is there executed, where all 
thinges come into the handes of evell men, or that prosperitye there 
florysshethe, where all is divided amonge a fewe: whyche fewe never- 
thelesse doe not leade theire lives very wealthely, and the resydewe lyve 
myserablye, wretchedlye, and beggerlye. Wherefore when I consyder 
with my selfe and weye in my mynde the wyse, and godlye ordi- 
naunces of the Utopians, amonge whome with very fewe lawes all 
things be so wel and wealthelye ordered, that vertue is had in pryce 
and estimation, and yet all thinges beinge there common, everye man 
hath aboundaunce of everye thinge. Againe on the other part, when I 
compare with them so manye nations ever makinge newe lawes, yet 
none of them all well and sufficientlye furnysshed with lawes: where 
everye man calleth that he hathe gotten, his owne proper and private 
goodes, where so many new lawes daylye made be not sufficient for 
everye man to enjoye, defend, and knoe from an other mans that 
whych he calleth his owne: which thinge the infinite controversies in 
the lawe, dayle rysynge, never to be ended, playnly declare to be trewe. 

These thinges (I say) when I consider with me selfe, I holde wel 
with Plato, and doe nothinge marveille, that he woulde make no lawes 
for them, that refused those lawes, whereby all men shoulde have and 
enjoye equall portions of welthes and commodities. For the wise 
man did easily forsee thas to bee the one and onlye waye to the wealthe 
of a communaltye, yf equalitye of all thinges should be broughte in 
and stablyshed. Whyche I thinke is not possible to be observed, 
where everye mans gooddes be proper and peculiare to him selfe. 
For where everye man under certeyne tytles and pretences draweth 
and plucketh to himselfe asmuch as he can, so that a fewe divide 
among them selfes all the whole riches, be there never so muche 
abundaunce and stoore, there to the residewe is left lacke and pov- 
ertye. 

And for the moste parte it chaunceth, that this latter sorte is more 
worthye to enjoye that state of wealth, then the other be: bycause the 
ryche men be covetous, craftye and unprofitable. On the other parte 
the poore be lowly, simple, and by theire daylye laboure more pro- 
fitable to the common welthe then to them selfes, Thus I doe fullye 
persuade me selfe, that no equall and juste distribution of thinges can 
be made, nor that perfecte wealthe shall ever be among men, onles 
this propriety be exiled and bannished. But so long as it shall con- 
tinew, so long shal remaine among the most and best part of men the 
hevy, and inevitable burden of poverty and wretchednes. Whiche, as 
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I graunte that it maye be sumwhat easted, so I utterly denye that it can 
wholy be taken away. 

For if there were a statute made, that no man shoud possesse 
above a certeine measure of grounde, and that no man shoulde have in 
his stocke above a prescripte and appointed some of money: if it 
were by certain lawes decreed, that neither the Kinge shoulde be of 
to greate power, neither the people to haute and walthy, and that 
offices shoulde not be obteined by inordinate suite, or by brybes and 
gyftes: that they shoulde neither be bought nor sold, nor that it 
shoulde be nedeful for the officers to be at any cost or charge in their 
offices: for so occasion is geven to theym by fraude and ravin to 
gather up their money againe, and by reason of giftes and bribes the 
offices be geven to rich men, which shoulde rather have bene exe- 
cuted of wise men: by such lawes I say, like as sicke bodies that be 
desperat and past cure, be wont with continual good cherissing to be 
kept and botched up for a time: so these evels also might be lightened 
and mitigated. But that thei may be perfectly cured, and brought to 
a good and upryght state, it is not to be hoped for, whiles every man 
is maister of his owne to him selfe. 

Yea, and whyles you goe aboute to doe youre cure of one parte, 
you shall make bygger the sore of an other parte, so the healpe of 
one causeth anothers harme: forasmuche as nothinge can be geven 
to annye one, onles it be taken from an other. But I am of a con- 
trary opinion (quod I) for me thinketh that men shal never there 
live wealthelye, where all thinges be commen. For howe can there 
be abundaunce of gooddes, or of any thing, where every man with- 
draweth his hande from labour? Whome the regard of his owne 
gaines driveth not to worke, but the hope that he hath in other mens 
travayles maketh him slowthfule. Then when they be pricked with 
povertye, and yet no man can by any lawe or right defend that for 
his owne, which he hathe gotten with the laboure of his owne handes, 
shal not there of necessitie be continual sedition and blodeshed? 
Speciallye the authoritye and reverence of magistrates beinge taken 
awaye, whiche, what place it maye have with such men amonge whome 
is no difference, I cannot devise. 

I marvel not (quod he) that you be of this opinion. For you con- 
ceave in your minde either none at al, or els a verye false Image and 
similitude of this thing. But yf you had bene with me in Utopia and 
had presentelye sene theire fasshions and lawes, as I dyd, whyche 
lived there v. years and moore, and wolde never have commen thence, 
but onlye to make that newe lande knowen here: Then doubtles you 
wolde graunt, that you never sawe people wel ordered, but onlye 
there, 

Surely (quéd maister Peter) it shal be harde for you to make me 
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beleve, that there is better order in that newe lande, then is here 
in these countryes, that wee knowe. For good wittes be aswel here 
as there: and I thinke oure commen wealthes be auncienter than 
theires; wherein long use and experience hath found out many thinges 
commodious for manners lyfe, besides that manye thinges heare 
amonge us have bene found by chaunce, whiche no wytte coulde ever 
have devysed. As touchinge the auncientnes (quod he) of common 
wealthes, than you might better judge, if you had red the histories 
and cronicles of that land, which if we may beleve, cities were there, 
before men were here. Nowe what thinge soever hitherto by witte 
hath bene devised, or found by chaunce, that myght be aswel there as 
here. But I thinke verily, though it were so that we did pass them 
in witte: yet in study, in travaile, and in laboursome endevoure they 
farre passe us. For (as theire Chronicles testifie) before our arrival 
there, they never hard any thing of us, whome they cal the ultrae- 
quinoctialles: saving that ones about M. CC. yeares ago, a certeine 
shyppe was lost by the Ile of Utopia whiche was driven thether by 
tempest. Certeine Romaines and Egyptians were cast on lande. 
Whyche after that never wente thence. 

Marke nowe what profite they tooke of this one occasion through 
delygence and earneste travaile. There was no crafte nor scyence 
within the impire of Rome wherof any proffite could rise, but they 
either lerned it of these straungers, or els of them taking occasion to 
searche for it, founde it oute. So greate proffite was it to them that 
ever anye wente thyther from hence. But yf annye like chaunce be- 
fore this hath brought anye man from thence hether, that is as quyte 
out of remembraunce, as this also perchaunce in time to come shalbe 
forgotten, that ever I was there. And like as they quickelye, almoste 
at the first meting, made theire owne, what soever is amonge us 
wealthelye devised: so I suppose it wolde be long before we wolde 
receive anythinge, that amonge them is better instituted then amonge 
us. And this 1 suppose is the chiefe cause whie their common 
wealthes be wyselyer governed, and doe flowrish in more wealthe, 
then ours, though we neither in wytte nor riches be their inferiours. 

Therefore gentle Maister Raphael (quod I) I praye you and beseche 
you describe unto us the Ilande. And study not to be shorte: but 
declare largely in order their groundes, their rivers, their cities, theire 
people, theire manners their ordinaunces, their lawes, and to be short 
al thinges, that you shal thinke us desierous to knowe. And you shal 
thinke us desierous to know what soever we knowe not yet. There is 
nothing (quod he) that I wil doe gladlier. For all these thinges I 
have freshe in mind. But the matter requireth leasure. Let us go 
in therfore (quod I) to dinner, afterward we wil bestowe the time at 
our pleasure. Content (quod he) be it. So we went in and dyned. 
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When dinner was done, we came into the same place again, and sate 
us down upon the same benche, commaunding oure servauntes that 
no man should trouble us. Then I and Maister Peter Giles desiered 
maister Raphael to performe his promise. He therefore seing us de- 
sirous and willing to harken to him, when he had sit stil and paused a 
litle while, musing and bethinkinge himselfe, thus he began to speake. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOKE 


The seconde boke of 
THE COMMUNICATION OF 


RAPHAEL HYTHLODAYE 


Concernyng the best state of a common wealthe conteyninge the 
discription of Utopia, with a large declaration of the politike gov- 
ernement, and of all the good wales and orders of the same Ilande. 


TuE Iland of Utopia, conteynethe in breadthe in the middel parte 
of it (for there it is brodest) CC. miles. Which bredthe continueth 
through the moste parte of the lande Saving that by litle and litle it 
commeth in, and waxeth narrower towardes both the endes. Which 
fetching about a circuite or compasse of v. C. miles, do fassion the 
whole Iland like to the new mone. Betwene these two corners the 
sea runneth in, dividyng them a sonder by the distaunce of xi. miles 
or there aboutes, and there surmountethe into a large and wyde sea, 
which by reason that the land on every side compassethe it about, 
and shiltreth it from the windes, is not roughe, nor mounteth not 
with great waves, but almost floweth quietlye, not muche unlike a 
greate standinge powle: and maketh welnieghe all the space within 
the bellye of the lande in maner of a haven: and to the greate 
commoditie of the inhabitants receaveth in shyppes towardes everye 
parte of the lande. The forefrontes or frontiers of the ii. corners, 
what with fordes and shelves, and what with rocks be verye 
jeoperdous and daungerous. In the middle distaunce betwene them 
bothe standeth up above the water a greate rocke, which therfore is 
nothing perrillous bycause it is in sight. Upon the top of this 
rocke is a faire and a strong tower builded, which they holde with 
a garrison of men. Other rockes there be lyinge hidde under the 
water, which therfore be daungerous. The channelles be knowen 
onely to themselfes. And therfore it seldome chaunceth that anye 
straunger oneles he be guided by an Utopian can come in to this 
haven. In so muche that they themselfes could skaselye entre with- 
oute jeoperdie, but that theire way is directed and ruled by certaine 
lande markes standing on the shore. By turninge, translatinge, and 
removinge thies markes into other places they maye destroye theire 
enemies navies, be they never so many. The out side or utter circuite 
of the land is also ful of havens, but the landing is so suerly fenced, 
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what by nature, and what by workmanshyp of mans hand, that a 
fewe defenders maye dryve backe many armies. Howbeit as they 
saye, and as the fassion of the place it selfe dothe partely shewe, it 
was not ever compassed about with the sea. But king Utopus, whose 
name, as conquerour the Iland beareth (For before his tyme it was 
called Abraxa) which also broughte the rude and wild people to that 
excellent perfection in al good fassions, humanitye, and civile gentil- 
nes, wherin they nowe goe beyond al the people of the world: even 
at his firste arrivinge and enteringe upon the lande, furthwith ob- 
teynynge the victory, caused xv. myles space of uplandyshe grounde, 
where the sea had no passage, to be cut and dygged up. And so 
brought the sea rounde aboute the lande. He set to this worke not 
only the inhabitants of the Ilande (because they should not thinke it 
done in contumelye and despyte) but also all his owne soldiours. 
Thus the worke beynge divided into so greate a numbre of workemen, 
was with excedinge marvelous spede dyspatched. In so muche that 
the borderers, whiche at the firste began to mocke, and to jeste at 
this vaine enterpryse, then turned theire derision to marveyle at the 
successe, and to feare. There be in the IJlande liiii. large and faire 
cities, or shiere townes, agreyng all together in one tonge, in lyke 
maners, institucions, and lawes. They be all set and situate alyke, and 
in al poyntes fashioned alyke, as farforthe as the place or plotte 
sufferethe, 

Of these cities they that be nigheste together be xxiili. myles 
asonder. Againe there is none of them distaunte from the nexte 
above one dayes jorneye a fote. There com yearly to Amaurote 
out of every cytie iii. old men wyse and well experienced, there to 
entreate and debate, of the common matters of the land. For this 
citie (because it standeth juste in the middes of the Ilande, and is 
therefore moste mete for the ambassadours of all partes of the 
realme) is taken for the chiefe and heade citye. The precinctes 
and boundes of the shieres be so commodiously appoynted oute, and 
set fourthe for the cities, that none of them all hathe of anye syde 
lesse than xx. myles of ground, and of some syde also muche more, 
as of that part where the cities be of farther distaunce asonder. None 
of the cities desire to enlarge the boundes and limites of theire 
shieres, For they counte them selfes rather the good husbands, then 
the owners of theire landes. They have in the countrey in all partes 
of the shiere houses or fermes builded, wel appointed and furnyshed 
with all sortes of instruments and tooles belongynge to husbanrye. 
These houses be inhabited of the citizens, whyche come thether to 
dwelle by course. No howsholde or ferme in the countrey hath 
fewe then xl. persones men and women, besydes two bondmen, whyche 
be all under the rule and order of the good man, and the good wyfe of 
the house, beinge bothe verye sage, discrete and aunciente persones. 
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And every xxx. fermes or families have one heade ruler, whyche is 
called a Philarche, being as it were a head baylyffe. Out of every 
one of these families or fermes commeth everye yeare into the citie 
xx, persons whiche have continewed ij. yeres before in the coun- 
treye. In theire place so manye freshe be sent thether oute of the 
citie, whoe, of them that have bene there a yeare all readye, and be 
therefore expert and conninge in husbanry, shal be instructed and 
taughte. And they the nexte yeare shall teache other. This order is 
used for feare that either skarsnes of victualles, or some other like 
incommodite should chaunce, throughe lacke of knowledge: yf they 
should be altogether newe, and freshe, and unexperte in husbandrie. 
This maner and fassion of yearelye chaunginge and renewinge 
the occupiers of husbandrye, though it be solempne and customablye 
used, to thintent that no man shall be constrayned againste his wil 
to contynewe longe in that harde and sharpe kynde of lyfe, yet 
manye of them have suche a pleasure and delyte in husbandrye, 
that they obteyne a longer space of yeares. These husbandmen 
plowe and til the ground, and breede up cattel, and provide and make 
ready woode, whyche they carrye to the citie either by lande, or by 
water, as they maye moste convenyently. They brynge up a greate 
multitude of pulleyne, and that by a mervaylouse policye. For the 
hennes dooe not sytte upon the egges: but by keepynge theym in a 
certayne equall heate they brynge lyfe into them, and hatche theym. 
The chykens, assone as they be come oute of the shel, follow men 
and women in steade of the hennes. They brynge up verye fewe 
horses: nor none, but very fearce ones: and that for none other use 
or purpose, but onlye to exercyse theire youthe in rydynge and feates 
of armes. For oxen be put to all the laboure of plowyng and draw- 
inge. Whiche they graunte to be not so good as horses at a 
sodeyne brunte, and (as we saye) at a deade lifte, but yet they holde 
opinion, that oxen wil abide and suffre muche more laboure, payne 
and hardnes, then horses wil. And they thinke that oxen be not 
in daunger and subject unto so many diseases, and that they be 
kepte and maintained with muche lesse coste and charge: and 
finallye that they be good for meate, when they be past laboure. 
They sowe corne onelye for breade. For their drinke is eyther 
wyne made of grapes, or els of apples, or peares, or els it is cleare 
water. And many times meathe made of honey or licouresse sodde 
in water, for thereof they have great store. And though they knowe 
certeynlie (for they knowe it perfectly in dede) how muche vitailes 
the citie wyth the whole countreye or shiere rounde aboute it doeth 
spende: yet they sowe muche more corne, and bryed up muche more 
cattell, then serveth for their owne use, partynge the overplus 
among their borderers. What soever necessarie thinges be lacking ip 
the countrey, all suche stuffe they fetch out of the citie: where with- 
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out any exchaunge they easelye obteyne it of the magistrates of the 
citie. For every moneth manie of them go into the citie on the holy 
daye. When theyr harvest day draweth neare, and is at hande, 
then the Philarches, which be the head officers and bailifes of hus- 
bandrie, send worde to the magistrates of the citie what numbre 
of harvest men is nedefull to be sent to them oute of the citie. The 
whiche companye of harvest men beynge readye at the daye ap- 
poynted, almost in one fayre daye dispatcheth all the harvest woorke. 


OF THE CITIES AND NAMELY OF AMAUROTE 


As for their cities, who so knoweth one of them, knoweth them 
all: they be al so like one to an other, as farfurthe as the nature 
of the place permitteth. I will describe therefore to you one or 
other of them, for it skilleth not greatly which: but which rather 
then Amaurote? Of them all this is the worthiest and of most 
dignitie. For the resideu knowledge it for the head citie, because 
there is the counsell house. Nor to me anye of them all is better 
beloved, as wherin I lived five whole yeares together. The citie of 
Amaurote standeth upon the side of a lowe hill in fashyon almost 
foure square. For the breadth of it beginneth a litle beneth the 
toppe of the hill, and still continueth by the space of two miles, untill 
it come to the hyver of Anyder. The length of it, which lieth by the 
ryvers side, is sumwhat more. The river of Anyder riseth four and 
twentie myles above Amaurote out of a litle springe. But beynge 
increased by other smale rivers and broukes that runne into it, and 
amonge other two sumwhat bygge ons, before the citie it is half a 
mile broade, and farther broader. And fortie myles beyonde the 
citie it falleth into the Ocean sea. By all that space that liethe be- 
twene the sea and the citie, and certen myles also above the citie 
the water ebbeth and fioweth sixe houres together with a swift 
tide. Whan the sea floweth in, for the length of thirtie miles it 
filleth all the Anyder with salte water, and driveth backe the freshe 
water of the ryver. And sumwhat further it chaungeth the swetenes 
of the freshe water with saltnes. But a litle beyonde that the river 
waxeth swete, and runneth foreby the citie freshe and pleasaunt. 
And when the sea ebbeth, and goeth backe againe, the freshe water 
foloweth it almooste even to the verie fal into the sea. Ther goeth a 
bridge over the river made not of piles or of timber, but of stone- 
warke with gorgious and substancial arches at that part of the citie 
that is farthest from the sea: to the intent that shippes maye passe 
alonge forbie all the side of the citie without let. They have also 
an other river which in dede is not verie great. But it runneth 
gentely and pleasauntly. For it riseth even oute of the same hill 
that the citie standeth upon, and runneth downe a slope through the 
middes of the citie into Anyder. And because it riseth a © ~ - 
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withoute the citie, the Amaurotians have inclosed the head springe of 
it, with stronge fences and bulwarks, and so have joyned it to the 
citie. 

This is done to the intente that the water shoulde not be stopped, 
nor turned away, or poysoned, if their enemies should chaunce to 
come upon them. From thence the water is derived and conveied 
downe in cannels of bricke divers wayes into the lower partes of the 
citie. Where that cannot be done, by reason that the place wyll not 
suffer it, there they gather the raine water in great cisternes, whiche 
doeth them as good service. The citie is compassed aboute with a 
heighe and thicke stone walle full of turrettes and bulwarks. A drie 
diche, but deape, and brode, and overgrowen with bushes, briers, and 
thornes, goeth aboute thre sides or quarter of the city. To the 
fourth side the river it selfe serveth for a ditche. The stretes be 
appointed and set furth very commodious and handsome, both for 
carriage, and also againste the windes. The houses be of faire and 
gorgious building, and on the strete side they stande joyned together 
in a long rowe through the whole streate without any partition or 
separation. The stretes be twentie foote brode. On the backe side 
of the houses through the whole dength of the streete, lye large 
gardens inclosed rounde aboute wyth the backe part of the streetes. 
Everye house hathe two doores, one into the streete, and a posterne 
doore on the backsyde into the garden. 

The doores be made with two leaves, never locked nor bolted, so 
easie to be opened, that they wil followe the least drawing of a 
fynger, and shutte againe alone. Whoso will, may go in, for there 
is nothinge within the houses that is private, or anie mans owne. 
And every tenth yeare they chaunge their houses by lot. They set 
great store by their gardeins. In them they have vineyards, all 
manar of fruite, herbes, and flowers, so pleasaunt, so well furnished, 
and so fynely kept, that I never sawe thynge more frutefull, nor 
better trimmed in anye place. Their studie and deligence herin 
commeth not onely of pleasure, but also of a certain strife and con- 
tention that is betwene strete and strete, concerning the trimming, 
husbanding, and furnisshing of their gardens: everye man for his 
owne part, 

And vereyle you shall not lightelye finde in all the citie anye 
thinge, that is more commodious, eyther for the profite of the 
Citizens, or for pleasure. And therfore it maye seme that the first 
founder of the citie mynded nothing so much, as these gardens. For 
they saye that kinge Utopus him selfe, even at the first beginning 
appointed, and drewe furth the platte fourme of the citie into this 
fashion and figure that it hath nowe, but the gallant garnishinge, and 
the beautiful settinge furth of it, wherunto he sawe that one mannes 
the would not suffice: that he left to his posteritie. For their 
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cronicles, whiche they kept written with all deligente circumspection, 
conteinynge the historie of M. vii. C. Ix. yeares, even from the 
firste conquest of the Ilande, recorde and witnesse that the houses 
in the beginning were very low, and like homely cotages of poore 
sheppard, made at all adventures of everye rude pece of tymber, that 
came firste to hande, with mudde walles, and ridged rooffes, thatched 
over with strawe. But nowe the houses be curiouslye biylded after 
a gorgious and gallante sorte, with three storyes one over another. 
The outsides of the walles be made either of harde flynte, or of plaster, 
or els of bricke, and the inner sydes be well strengthened with tym- 
ber work. 

The rooffes be plaine and flat, covered with a certen kinde of plaster 
that is of no coste, and yet so tempered that no frye can hurt or 
perishe it, and withstandeth the violence of the wether better then 
any leade. They kepe the winde oute of their windowes with glasse, 
for it is ther much used, and somhere also with fine linnen cloth 
dipped in oyle or ambre, and that for two commodities. For by thys 
meanes more lighte commeth in, and the winde is better kepte oute. 


{ OF THE MAGISTRATES 


Everye thirtie families or fermes, chuese them yerely an officer, 
which in their olde zanguage is called the Syphograunte, and by a 
newer name the Philarche. Every ten Syphograuntes, with al their 
thirtie families be under an officer which was ones called the Trani- 
bore, nowe the chiefe Philarche. Moreover, as concerning the elec- 
tion of the Prince, all the Syphograuntes, which be in number 200. 
first be sworne to chuese, him whom they thinke mooste mete and 
expediente. Then by a secrete election, they name prince one of 
those i1ij. whome the people before namd unto them. For oute of the 
iiij. quarters of the citie there be iiij. chosen, oute of every quarter 
one, to stande for the election: Whiche be put up to the counsell. 
The princes office continueth all his life tyme, oneles he be deposed 
or put downe for suspition of tirannie. They chuese the Tranibores 
pearly, but lightlie they chaunge them not. All the other officers be 
but for one yeare. The Tranibores everye thyrde daye, and sum- 
times, yf nede be, oftener come into the counsell house with the 
prince. Their counsell is concerning the common wealthe. If there 
be any controversies amonge the commoners, whiche be verye fewe, 
they dispatch and ende them by and by. They take ever ij. Sipho- 
grauntes to them in counsel, and everi dai a new couped. 

And it is provided, that nothinge touching the common wealthe shal 
be confirmed and ratified, onlesse it have bene reasoned of and 
debated thre daies in the counsell, before it be decreed. It is 
deathe to have anye consultation for the common wealthe oute of 
the counsell, or the place of the common election. This statute, they 
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saye, was made €o the entent that the prince and Trantbores might 
not easilye conspire together to appresse the people by tyrannie, and 
to chaunge the state of the weale publik. Therfore matters of great 
weight and importance be broughte to the election house of the 
Siphograuntes, which open the matter to their families. And af- 
terwarde, when they have consulted amonge themselves, they shew 
their devise to the counsell. Somtime that matter is brought before 
the counsel of the whole Ilande. Furthmore this custome also the 
counsel useth, to dispute or reason of no matter the same daye that 
it is firste proposed or put furthe, but to defferre it to the nexte 
syttinge of the counsell. Because that no man when he hath rashely 
there spoken that commeth to his tongues ende, shall then afterwarde 
father studye for reasons wherwith to defende and mainteine his 
first folish sentence, than for the commoditie of the common wealth: 
as one rather willing the harme or hinderaunce of the weale publike 
then any loose or diminution of his owne existimation. And as one 
that would be ashamed (which is a verie folishe shame) to be 
counted anye thinge at the firste oversene in the matter. Who at 
the first ought to have spoken rather wyselye, then hastely, or 
rashlye, 
OF SCIENCES, CRAFTES AND OCUPATIONS 

Husbandrie is a Science common to them all in generall, bothe 
men and women, wherein they be all experte and cunning. In this 
they be all instructed even from their youth: partelie in their scholes 
with traditions and precepts, and partlie in the countrey nighe the 
Citie, brought up as it were in playinge, not onely beholding the use 
of it, but by occasion of exercising their bodies practising it also. 
Besides husbandrie, whiche (as I saide) is common to them all, 
everye one of them learneth one or other several and particular 
science, as his owne proper crafte. That is most commonly either 
clothworking in wol or flaxe, or masonrie, or the smiths craft, or 
the carpenters science. For there is none other occupation that any 
number to speake of both use there. For their garmentes, which 
throughoute all the Ilande be of one fashion (savynge that there is a 
difference betwene the mans garmente and the womans, betwene the 
maried and the unmaried) and this one continueth for evermore un- 
chaunged, semely and comelie to the eye, no lette to the movynge and 
weldynge of the bodye, also fytte both for wynter and summer: as 
for these garmentes (I saye) every familie maketh their owne. 
But of the other foresaide crafts everye man learneth one. And 
not onely the men, but also the women. But the women, as the 
weaker sort, be put to the easier craftes: as to worke wholle and 
flaxe. The more laboursome sciences be committed to the men. 
For the moste part every man is broughte up in his fathers crafte. 
For moste commonlye they be naturallie therto bente and inclined. 
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But yf a mans finde stande to anye other, he is by adoption put into 
a familye of that occupation, which he doth most fantasy. Whome 
not onely his father, but also the magistrates do diligently loke to, 
that he be put to a discrete and an honest householder. Yea, and if 
anye person, when he hath learned one craft, be desierous to learne 
also another, he is likewyse suffred and permitted. 

When he hathe learned bothe, he occupieth whether he wyll: one- 
lesse the citie have more neade of the one, then of the other. The 
chiefe and almooste the onlye offiyce of the Syphograuntes is, to see 
and take hede, that no manne sit idle: but that everye one applye hys 
owne craft with earnest diligence. And yet for all that, not to be 
wearied from earlie in the morninge, to late in the evenninge, with 
continuall worke, like laboringe and toylinge beastes. For this is 
worse then the miserable and wretched condition of bondemen. 
Whiche nevertheles is almooste everye where the lyfe of workemen 
and artificers, saving in Utopia. For they dividynge the daye and 
of those houres to woorke, before noone, upon the whiche they go 
streighte to diner: and after diner, when they have rested two 
houres, thn thy work iii. hours and upon that thy go to supper. 

Aboute eyghte of the cloke in the eveninge (countinge one of the 
clocks at the firste houre after noone) they go to bedde: eyght 
houres they geve to slepe. All the voide time, that is betwene the 
houres of worke, slepe, and meate, that they be suffered to bestowe, 
every man as he liketh best him selfe. Not to thintent that they shold 
mispend this stime in riote or slouthfulnes: but beynge then licensed 
from the laboure of their owne occupations, to bestow the time 
well and thriftelye upon some other science, as shall please them. 
For it is a solempne custome there, to have lectures daylye early in 
the morning, where to be presente they onely be constrained that be 
namelye chosen and appoynted to learninge. Howbeit a greate 
multitude of every sort of people, both men and women go to heare 
lectures, some one and some an other, as everye mans nature is in- 
clined. Yet, this notwithstanding, if any man had rather bestowe 
this time upon his owne occupation, (as it chaunceth in manye, whose 
mindes rise not in the contemplation of any science liberall) he is 
not letted, nor porhibited, but is also praysed and commended, as 
profitable to the common wealthe. After supper they bestow one 
houre in playe: in summer in their gardens: in winter in their com- 
men halles: where they dine and suppe. There they exercise them- 
selves in musike, or els in honest and wholesome communication. 
Diceplaye, and suche other folishe and pernicious games they know 
not. 

But they use ij. games not much unlike the chesse. The one is the 
battel of numbers, wherein one numbre stealethe awaye another. 
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The other is wherin vices fyghte with vertues, as it were in battel 
array, or a set fyld. In the which games is verye properlye shewed, 
bothe the striffe and discorde that vices have amonge themselfes, 
and agayne theire unitye and concorde againste vertues: And also 
what vices be repugnaunt to what vertues: with what powre and 
strength they assaile them openlye: by what wieles and subtelty they 
assaulte them secretelye: with what helpe and aide the vertues resiste, 
and overcome the puissaunce of the vices: by what craft they frus- 
trate their purposes: and finally by what sleight or meanes the one 
getteth the victory. But here least you be deceaved, one thinge you 
muste looke more narrowly upon. For seinge they bestowe but vi. 
houres in woorke, perchaunce you maye thinke that the lacke of 
some necessarye thinges hereof maye ensewe. 

But this is nothinge so. For that smal time is not only enough but 
also to muche for the stoore and abundance of all thinges, that be 
requisite, either for the necessitie, or commoditie of life. The which 
thinge you also shall perceave, if you weye and consider with your 
selfes how great a parte of the people in other contreis lyveth ydle. 
First almost all women, whyche be the halfe of the whole numbre: 
or els if the women be somewhere occupied, there most comonlye 
in their steade the men be ydle. Besydes this how greate, and howe 
ydle a companye is there of preystes, and relygious men, as they cal 
them? put thereto al ryche men, speciallye all landed men, which 
comonlye be called gentilmen, and noble men. Take into this num- 
bre also theire servauntes: I meane all that flocke of stoute bragging 
russhe bucklers. Joyne to them also sturdy and valiaunte beggers, 
clokinge their idle lyfe under the coloure of some disease or sick- 
ness, 

And trulye you shal find them much fewer then you thought, by 
whose labour all these thinges are wrought, that in mens affairs are 
now daylye used and frequented. Nowe consyder with youre selfe, 
of these fewe that doe woorke, how fewe be occupied in necessarye 
woorkes. For where money beareth all the swinge, there many 
vayne and superfluous occupations must nedes be used, to serve 
only for ryotous superfluite, and unhonest pleasure. For the same 
multitude that no is occupied in woork, if they were divided into so 
fewe occupations as the necessarye use of nature requyreth; in so 
greate plentye of thinges as then of necessity woudle ensue, doubtles 
the prices wolde be to lytle for the artifycers to maynteyne theire 
livinges. 

But yf all these, that be nowe busied about unprofitable occupations, 
with all the whole flocke of them that lyve ydellye and slouthfullye, 
whyche consume and waste everye one of them more of these thinges 
that come by other mens laboure, then ij. of the workemen them- 
selfes doo; yf all these (I saye) were sette to profytable occupatyons, 
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you easelye perceave howe lytle tyme would be enoughe, yea and 
to muche to stoore use with all things that maye be requisite either 
for necessitie, or for commoditye, yea or for pleasure, so that the 
same pleasure be trewe and natural. And this in ‘Utopia the thinge 
it selfe makethe manifeste and playne. For there \in all the citye, 
with the whole contreye, or shiere adjoyning to it scaselye 500. 
persons of al the whole numbre of men and women, that he neither 
to olde, nor to weake to worke, be licensed and distcharged from 
laboure, 

Amonge them be the Siphograuntes (whoe thoughe they be\by the 
lawes exempte and privileged from labour) yet they exempte, not 
themselfes: to the intent that they may the rather by their example 
provoke other to worke. The same vacation from labour do they 
also enjoye, to whome the people persuaded by the commendation of 
the priests, and secrete election of the Siphograuntes, have geven a 
perpetual licence from laboure to learninge. But if any of them 
prove not accordinge to the expectation and hoope of him conceaved, 
he is forthwith plucked backe to the company of artificers. And 
contrarye wise, often it chaunceth that handicraftes man doth so 
earnestly bestowe his vacaunte and spare houres in learinge, and 
throughe diligence so profyteth therin, that he is taken from his 
handy occupation, and promoted to the company of the learned. 
Oute of this ordre of the learned be chosen ambassadours, priestes, 
Tranibores, and finallye the prince him selfe. Whome they in theire 
olde tonge cal Barzanes, and by a newer name, Adamus. 

The residewe of the people being neither ydle, nor yet occupied 
about unprofitable exercises, it may be easely judged in how fewe 
houres how muche good woorke by them may be doone and dis- 
patched, towardes those thinges that I have spoken of. This com- 
modity they have also above other, that in the most part of neces- 
sarye occupations they neade not so much work, as other nations doe. 
For first of all the guildinge or repayringe of houses asketh everye 
where so manye mens continual labour, bicause that the unthrifty 
heire suffereth the houses that his father buylded in contyneuaunce 
of tyme to fall in decay. So that which he mighte have upholden 
wythlytle coste, hys successoure is constreyned to buylde it agayne a 
newe, to his great charge. Yea manye tymes also the howse that 
stoode one man in muche moneye, another is of so nyce and soo 
delycate a mynde, that he settethe nothinge by it. 

And it beynge neglected, and therefore shortelye fallyinge into 
ruyne, he buyldethe uppe another in an other place with no less coste 
and chardge. But amonge the Utopians, where all things be sett 
in a good ordre, and the common wealthe in a good staye, it very 
seldom chaunceth, that they cheuse a newe plotte to buyld an house 
upon. And they doo not only finde spedy and quicke remedies for 
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present faultes: but alto prevente them that be like to fall, And by 
this meanes their houses continewe and laste very longe with litle 
labour and smal reyparations : in so much that this kind of woorkmen 
somtimes have almost nothinge to doo. But that they be com- 
maunded to hew# timbre at home, and to square and trimme up stones, 
to the intente that if anye woorke chaunce, it may the spedelier rise. 

Now, syr, 12 theire apparell, marke (I praye you) howe few woork- 
men they neade. Fyrste of al, whyles they be at woorke, they be 
covered homely with leather or skinnes, that will last vii. yeares. 
When they go furthe abrode they caste upon them a cloke, whych 
hyde“ the other homelye apparel. These clookes through out the 

wale Iland be all of one coloure, and that is the natural coloure 
, the wul. They therefore do not only spend much fesse wullen 
clothe then is spente in other contreis, but also the same standeth 


, them in muche lesse coste. But lynen clothe is made with lesse 


laboure, and is therefore hadde more in use. But in lynen cloth 
onlye whytenesse, in wullen only clenlynes is regarded. 

As for the smalnesse or finenesse of the threde, that is no thinge 
passed for. And this is the cause wherfore in other places iiii. or v. 
clothe gownes of dyvers coloures, and as manye silke cootes be nct 
enoughe for one man. Yea and yf he be of the delicate and nyse 
x. be to fewe: whereas there one garmente wyl serve a man mooste 
commenlye ij. yeares. For whie shoulde he desyre moo? Seinge 
yf he had them, he should not be the better hapte or covered from 
colde, neither in his apparel anye whitte the comlyer. Wherefore, 
seinge they be all exercysed in profitable occupations, and that fewe 
artificers in the same craftes be sufficiente, this is the cause that 
plentye of all thinges beinge among them, they doo sometymes bringe 
forthe an innumerable companye of people to amend the hyghe 
wayes, yf anye be broken. 

Many times also, when they have no suche woorke to be occupied 
aboute, an open proclamation is made, that they shall bestowe fewer 
houres in worke. For the magistrates doe not exercise theire citi- 
zens againste theire willes in unneadeful laboures. For whie in the 
institution of that weale publique, this ende is onelye and chiefely pre- 
tended and mynded, that what time maye possibly be spared from the 
necessarye occupations and affayres of the commen wealth, all that the 
citizeins shoulde withdrawe from the bodely service to the free 
libertye of the minde, and garnisshinge of the same. For herein 
they suppose the felicitye of this liffe to consiste. 


OF THEIRE LIVINGE AND MUTUAL CONVERSATION TOGETHER 


But nowe wil I declare how the citizens use them selfes one to- 
wardes another: what familiar occupieng and enterteynement, there 
is amonge the people, and what fassion they use in the distribution of 
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every thing. First the city consisteth of families, the families most 
commonlye be made of kinredes. For the women, when they be 
maryed at a lawefull age, they goo into theire husbandes houses. 
But the male children with al the whole male ofspringe continewe 
still in their owne family and be governed of the eldest and aun- 
cientest father, onles he dote for age: for then the next to him in age, 
is placed in his rowme. But to thinkent the prescript number of the 
citezens shoulde neither decrease, nor above measure increase, it is 
ordeined that no familie which in every citie be vi. thousands in the 
whole, besydes them of the contrey, shall at ones have fewer children 
of the age of xiili. yeares or there about then x. or mo then xvi. for 
of children under this age no numbre can be prescribed or appointed. 

This measure or numbre is easely observed and kept, by putting 
them that in fuller families be above the number into families of 
smaller increase. But if chaunce be that in the whole citie the stoore 
increase above the just number. therewith they fil up the lacke of 
other cities. But if so be that the multitude throughout the whole 
Tlande passe and excede the dewe number, then they chuese out of 
every citie certein citezens, and build up a towne under their owne 
lawes in the next land where the inhabitauntes have much waste and 
unoccupied ground, receaving also of the same countrey people to 
them, if they wil joyne and dwel with them. 

They thus joyning and dwelling together do easelye agre in one 
fassion of living, and that to the great wealth of both the peoples. 
For they so bringe the matter about by theire lawes, that the ground 
which before was neither good not profitable for the one nor for the 
other, is nowe sufficiente and fruteful enoughe for them both. But 
if the inhabitauntes of that lande wyl not dwell with them to be 
ordered by their lawes, then they dryve them out of those boundes 
which they have limited, and apointed out for them selves. And if 
they resiste and rebel, then they make warre agaynst them. For they 
counte this the most juste cause of warre, when anye people holdethe a 
piece of grounde voyde and vacaunt to no good nor profitable use, 
keypng other from the use and possession of it, whiche notwith- 
standyng by the lawe of nature ought thereof to be nouryshed and 
relieved. 

If anye chaunce do so muche diminishe the number of any of theire 
cities, that it cannot be fylled up agayne, without the diminishynge of 
the just numbre of the other cyties (whiche they say chaunced but 
twyse synce the beginnyng of the lande throughe a greate pestilente 
plage) then they fulfyll and make up the numbre with cytezens 
fetched out of theire owne forreyne townes, for they had rather suf- 
fer theire forreyne townes to decaye and peryshe, then any cyties of 
their owne Ilande to de diminished. But nowe agayne to the con- 
versation of the cytezens annonge ‘hemselies. The eldeste (as 1 
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sayde) rulethe the familye. The wyfes bee ministers to theire hus- 
bandes, the children to theire parentes, and to bee shorte the yonger 
to their elders. 

Every Cytie is devided into foure equall partes or quarters. In the 
myddes of every quarter there is a market place of all maner of 
thinges. Thether the workes of every familie be brought into cer- 
teyne houses. And everye kynde of thing is layde up severall in 
bernes or store houses. From hence the father of everye familye, or 
every householder fetchethe whatsoever he and his have neade of, 
and carieth it away with him without money, without exchaunge, 
without any gage, pawne, or pledge. For whye shoulde any thing be 
denyed unto him? Seynge there is abundaunce of all thinges, and 
that it is not to bee feared, leste anye man wyll aske more then he 
neadeth. For whie should it be thoughte that that man woulde aske 
more then anough, which is sewer never to lacke? 

Certeynely in all kyndes of lyvinge creatures either feare of lacke 
dothe cause covetousnes and ravyne, or in many only pryde, which 
counteth it a glorious thinge to passe and excel other in the super- 
fluous and vayne ostentation of thinges. The whyche kynde of vice 
amonge the Utopians can have no place. Nexte to the market places 
that I spake of, stande meate markettes: whether be brought not only 
all sortes of herbes, and the fruites of trees, with breade, but also 
fishe, and all maner of iiii. footed beastes, and wilde foule that be 
mans meate. But irst the fylthynes and ordure therof is clene 
washed awayne in the renninge ryver without the cytie in places ap- 
poynted mete for the same purpose. From thence the beastes be 
brought in kylled, and cleane wasshed by the handes of theire bonde- 
men. For they permitte not their frie citezens to accustome them 
selfes to the killing of beastes, through the use whereof they thinke, 
clemencye the genteleste affection of our nature by lytle and lytle to 
decaye and peryshe. Neither they suffer anye thinge that is fylthye, 
lothesom, or unclenlye, to be broughte into the cytie, least the ayre by 
the stenche therof infected and corrupte, should cause pestilente dis- 
eases. 

Moreover every strete hath certeyne great large halles sett in equal 
distaunce one from another, everye one knowen by a severall name. 
In these halles dwell the Syphograuntes. And to every one of the 
same halles be apoynted xxx. families, on either side xv. The stew- 
ardes of everye halle at a certayne houre come into the meate mar- 
kettes, where they receyve meate accordinge to the number of their 
halles. But first and chieflie of all, respect is had to the sycke, that be 
cured in the hospitalles. For in the circuite of the citie, a litle with- 
out the walles, they have iiii, hospitalles, so bigge, so wyde, so ample, 
and so large, that they may seme iili. litle townes, which were devised 
of that bignes partely to thintent the sycke, be they never so many in 
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numbre, shuld not lye to thronge or strayte, and therefore uneasely, 
and incommodiously: and partely that they which were taken and 
holden with contagious diseases, such as be wonte by infection to 
crepe from one to another, myght be layde apart farre from the 
company of the residue. These hospitalles be so wel appointed, and 
with al thinges necessary to health so furnished, and more over so 
diligent attendaunce through the continual presence of cunning phis- 
tians is geven, that though no man be sent thether against his will, 
yet notwithstandinge there is no sicke persone in all the citie, that 
had not rather lye there, then at home in his owne house. 

When the stewarde of the sicke hath received such meates as the 
phistians have prescribed, then the beste is equallye devided among 
the halles, according to the company of every one, saving that there 
is had a respect to the prince, the byshop, the tranibours, and to am- 
bassadours and all straungers, if there by any, which be verye fewe 
and seldome. But they also when they be there, have certeyne sev- 
erall houses apointed and prepared for them. To these halles at 
the set houres of dinner and supper commeth all the whole Sipho- 
grauntie or warde, warned by the noyse of a brasen trumpet: except 
such as be sicke in the hospitalles, or els in their owne houses. 

Howbeit no man is prohibited or forbid, after the halles be served, 
to fetch home meate out of the market to his own house, For they 
knowe that no man wyl doe it without a cause reasonable. For 
thoughe no man be prohibited to dyne at home, yet no man doth it 
willyngly: because it is counted a pointe of smal honestie. And also 
it were a follye to take the payne to dresse a badde diner at home, 
when they may be welcome to good and fyne fare so neighe hande at 
the hall. 

In this hal al vile service, all slavery, and drudgerie, with all labour- 
some toyle, and base busines is done by bondemen. But the women 
of every family by course have the office and charge of cookeries for 
sethinge and dressinge the meate, and orderinge all thinges therto be- 
longyng. They sit at three tables or moe, accordinge to the numbre 
of their company. The men sitte upon the bench next the wall, and 
the women againste them on the other side of the table, that yf anye 
sodeyne evyll should chaunce to them, as many tymes happeneth to 
women with chylde, they maye rise wythoute trouble or disturbaunce 
of anye bodie, and go thence into the nurcerie. The nurceis sitte sev- 
erall alone with theyr younge suckelinges in a certaine parloure ap- 
pointed and deputed to the same purpose, never withoute fire and 
cleane water, nor yet without cradels, that when they wyll they maye 
laye downe the younge infantes, and at theyr pleasure take them oute 
of their swathynge clothes, and hold them to the fire, and refreshe 


them with playe. . . 
Every mother is nource to her owne childe, onles either death, or 
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sycknes be the let. When that chaunceth, the wives of the Sypho- 
grauntes quyckelye provyde a nource. And that is not harde to be 
done. For they that can doo it, profer themselves to no service so 
gladlye as to that. Because that there thys kinde of pitie is muche 
praysed: and the chylde that is nourished, ever after taketh his nource 
for his owne naturall mother. Also amonge the nourceis, sytte all the 
children that be under the age of v. yeares. All the other chyldren of 
bothe kyndes, as well boyes as girles, that be under the age of mary- 
age, do eyther serve at the table, or els if they be to yonge therto, yet 
they stand by with marvailous silence. That whiche is geven to them 
from the table they eate, and other severall dynner tyme they have 
none, 

The Siphograunte and his wife sitte in the myddes of the high 
table, forasmuch as that is counted the honorablest place, and because 
from thence all the whole companie is in their sight. For that table 
standeth overwharte the over ende of the hall. To them be joyned 
two of the auncientest and eldest. For at everye table they sit foure 
at ameesse. But yf there be a church standing in that Syphograuntie 
or warde, then the priest and his wife sitteth with the Siphograunt, 
as chiefe in the company. 

On both sydes of them sit yonge men, and nexte unto them againe 
olde men. And thus through out all the house equall of age be sette 
together, and yet be mixt and matched with unequal ages. This, they 
say, was ordeyned, to the intent that the sage gravitie and reverence 
of the elders should kepe the yongers from wanton licence of wordes 
and behavioure. Forasmuch as nothynge can be so secretlye spoken 
or done at the table, but either they that sit on the one side or on the 
other muste nedes perceave it. The dishes be not set down in order 
from the first place but all the olde men (whose places be marked 
with some special token to be knowen) be first served of their meate, 
and then the residue equally. The old men devide their deinties as 
they think best to the yonger on eche syde of them. Thus the elders 
be not defrauded of their dewe honoure, and neverthelesse equall 
commoditie commeth to every one. They begin everye dinner and 
supper of redinge sumthing that perteneth to good maners and ver- 
tue. But it is shorte, because no man shal be greved therwith. 

Hereof thelders take occasion of honest communication, but neither 
sadde nor unpleasant. Howbeit they do not spende all the whole 
dinertime themselves with longe and tedious talkes: but they gladly 
heare also the yonge men: yea, and purposelye provoke them to talke 
to thentent that they may have a profe of every mans wit, and to- 
wardnes, or disposition to vertue, which commonlie in the libertie of 
feasting doth shew and utter it self. Their diners be verie short: 
but their suppers be sumwhat longer, because that after dyner folow- 
eth laboure, after supper slepe and natural reste, whiche they thinke 
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to be of more strength and efficacie to wholsome and healthfull diges- 
tion. 

No supper is passed without musicke. Nor their bankettes lacke 
no conceytes nor jonketes. They burne swete gummes and spices or 
perfumes, and pleasaunt smelles, and sprinckle aboute swete oynte- 
mentes and waters, yea, they leave nothing undone that maketh for 
the cheringe of the companye. For they be muche enclined to this 
opinion: to thinke no kinde of pleasure forbydden, wherof commeth 
no harme. Thus therfore and after this sort they live togethers in 
the citie, but in the countrey they that dwell alone farre from any 
neighboures, do dyne and suppe at home in their owne houses. For 
no familie there lacketh any kinde of victualles, as from whom com- 
meth all that the citezens eate and lyve by. 


OF THEIR JOURNEYNG OF TRAVALYING ABRODE, WITH DIUERS OTHER 
MATTERS CUNNINGLYE REASONED, AND WYTTILYE DISCUSSED 


But if any be desierous to visite either theyr frendes dwelling in 
any other citie, or to see the place it selfe: they easelie obteyne 
licence of their Siphograuntes and Tranibores, onlesse there be some 
profitable let. No man goeth out alone but a companie is sente furthe 
together with their princes letters, which do testifie that they have 
licence to go that journey, and prescribeth also the day of their re- 
tourne. They have a wageyn geven them, with a common bondman, 
which driveth the oxen, and taketh charge of them. But onles they 
have women in their companie, they sende home the wageyn againe, 
as an impediment and a let. And thoughe they carye nothynge furth 
with them, yet in all their jorney they lack nothing. For whersoever 
they come, they be at home. If they tary in a place longer then one 
daye, than there every one of them falleth to his owne occupation, 
and be very gentilly enterteined of the workemen and companies 
of the same craftes. 

If any man of his owne heade and without leave, walke out of his 
precinct and boundes, taken without the princes letters, he is broughte 
againe for a fugitive or a runaway with great shame and rebuke, and 
is sharpely punished. If he be taken in that fault againe, he is pun- 
ished with bondage. If anye be desirous to walke abrode into the 
feldes, or into the countrey that belongeth to the same citie that he 
dwelleth in, obteininge the good wil of his father, and the consente of 
his wife, he is not prohibited. But into what part of the contrei soever 
he commeth he hath no meat geven him until he have wrought out 
his forenones taske, or dispatched so muche worke, as there is wont 
to be wrought before supper. Observing this law and condition, he 
may go whether he wil within the boundes of his own citie. For he 
shal be no les profitable to the citie, then if he were within it. 

Now you se how litle liberte they have to loiter: howe they can 
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have no cloke or pretence to ydlenes. There be neither winetavernes, 
nor ale houses, nor stewes, nor anye occasion of vice or wickednes, no 
lurkinge corners, no places of wycked counsels or unlawful assem- 
blies. But they be in the presente sighte, and under the eies of every 
man. So that of necessitie they must either apply their accustomed 
labours, or els recreate themselves with honest and laudable pastimes. 

This fashion and trade of life, being used amonge the people, it 
cannot be chosen, but that they muste of necessitie have store and 
plentie of all thinges. And seyng they be all therof parteners 
equallie, therefore can no man there be poore or nedie. In the coun- 
sell of Amaurot, whether, as I said, every citie sendeth three men a 
pece yearly, assone as it is perfectly knowen of what thinges there is 
in every place plentie, and againe what things be skant in any place: 
incontinent the lacke of the one is perfourmed and filled up with the 
aboundance of the other. And this they do frely without anye bene- 
fite, taking nothing againe of them, to whom the thinges is given, 
but those cities that have geven of their store to any other citie that 
lacketh, requiring nothing againe of the same citie, do take suche 
thinges as they lacke of an other citie, to the which they gave noth- 
inge. So the whole ylande is as it were but one familie, or householde. 

But when they have made sufficient provision of store for them- 
selves (which they thinke not done, until they have provided for two 
yeres folowinge, because of the uncertentie of the next yeares proffe) 
then of those thinges, wherof they have abundaunce, they carie furth 
into other countreis great plentie: as grayne, honnie, wulle, flaxe, 
woode, madder, purple died felles, waxe, tallowe, lether, and lyvinge 
beastes. And the seventh parte of all these thynges they geve 
franckelye and frelie to the pore of that countrey. The residewe they 
sell at a reasonable and meane price. By this trade of traffic or 
marchaundise, they bring into their own contrey, not only great plenty 
of golde and silver, but also all suche thynges as they lacke at home, 
which is almoste nothinge but Iron. And by reason they have longe 
used this trade, nowe they have more aboundaunce of these thinges, 
then anye man wyll beleve. 

Nowe therfore they care not whether they sell for readye money, 
or els upon truste to be payed at a daye, and to have the mooste parte 
in debtes. But in so doynge they never followe the credence of 
privat men: but the assuraunce or warrauntise of the whole citie, by 
instrumentes and writinges made in that behalfe accordingly. When 
the daye of paiement is come and expired, the citie gathereth up the 
debte of the private debtoures, and putteth it into the common boxe, 
and so longe hathe the use and profite of it, untill the Utopians their 
creditours demaunde it. 

The mooste parte of it they never aske. For that thynge whiche is 
to them no profite to take it from other, to whom it is profitable: they 
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chinke it no righte nor conscience. But if the case so stand, that they 
must lende part of that money to an other people, then they require 
theyr debte: or when they have warre. For the whiche purpose 
onelyne they kepe at home all the treasure, whiche they have, to be 
holpen and socoured by it either in extreame jeopardyes, or in sud- 
deine daungers. But especiallye and chiefelie to hiere therewith, and 
that for unreasonable greate wayges, straunge soldiours. For they 
hadde rather put straungers in jeopardie, then theyr owne countreye- 
men: knowynge that for money ynoughe, their enemyes themselves 
many times may be boughte or solde, or elles throughe treason be 
sette togethers by the eares amonge themselves. For this cause they 
kepe an inestimable treasure. But yet not as a treasure: but so they 
have it, and use it, as in good faythe I am ashamed to shewe: fear- 
inge that my woordes shall not be beleved. 

And this I have more cause to feare, for that I knowe howe diffi- 
cultlie and hardelye I meselfe would have beleved an other man tell- 
inge the same, if I hadde not presentlye sene it with mine own eyes. 
For it muste neades me, that howe farre a thynge is dissonaunt and 
disagreing from the guise and trade of the hearers, so farre shall it 
be out of their belefie. Howbeit, a wise and indifferent estimer of 
thynges will not greatlye marveill perchaunce, seynge all theyr other 
lawes and customes do so muche differre from oures, yf the use also 
of gold and sylver amonge them be applied, rather to their own fash- 
yons, than to oures. I meane in that they occupie not money them- 
selves, but kepe it for that chaunce, whiche as it maye happen, so it 
maye be, that it shall never come to passe. In the meane time golde 
and sylver, wherof money is made, they do so use, as none of them 
doethe more esteme it, then the verye nature of the thing deserveth. 
And then who doeth not playnelye se how farre it is under Iron: as 
without the whiche men can no better lyve then without fiere and 
water. 

Whereas to golde and silver nature hath geven no use, that we may 
not well lacke: if that the follye of men hadde not sette it in higher 
estimation for the rarenesse sake. But of the contrarie parte, nature 
as a mooste tender and lovynge mother, hathe placed the beste and 
mooste necessarie thinges open abroade: as the ayere, the water, and 
the earth it selfe. And hathe removed and hyd farthest from us 
vayne and unprofitable thinges. Therefore if these metalles amonge 
them should be faste locked up in some tower, it might be suspected, 
that the prince and the counsell (as the people is ever foolishelie 
ymagininge) intended by some subtiltie to deceave the commons, and 
to take some profits of it to themselves. 

Furthermore if they shold make therof plate and such other finelie 
and cunninglie wroughte stuffe: if at anye time they should have oc- 
casion to breake it: and melte it againe, therewith to paye their soul- 
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diers wages, they see and perceave verye well, that men woulde be 
lothe to parte from those thinges, that they ones begonne to have 
pleasure and delite in. To remedie all this they have founde out a 
meanes, whiche, as it is agreeable to all their other lawes and cus- 
tomes, so it is from ours, where golde is so much set by, and so dili- 
gently kept, very farre discrepant and repugnaunt: and therfore un- 
credible, but onelye to them that be wise. For where as they eate and 
drinke in earthen and glasse vesselles, whiche in dede be curiouslye 
and properlie made, and yet be of very small value: of golde and 
sylver they make commonly chaumber pottes, and other vesselles, that 
serve for moste vile uses, not onely in their common halles, but in 
every man’s private house. Furthermore of the same metalles they 
make greate chaines, fetters, and gieves wherin they tie their bond- 
men. 

Finally whosoever for any offense be infamed, by their eares hange 
rynges of golde: upon their fyngers they weare rynges of golde, and 
aboute their neckes chaines of golde: and in conclusion their heades 
be tied aboute with gold. Thus by al meanes possible thei procure 
to have golde and silver among them in reproche and infamie. And 
these mettalles, which other nations do as grevously and sorrowe- 
fullye forgo, as in a manner their owne lives: if they should alto- 
gethers at ones be taken from the Utopians, ho man there would 
thinke that he had lost the worth of one farthing. They gather also 
pearles by the seaside, and Diamondes and carbuncles upon certen 
rockes, and yet they seke not for them: but by chaunce finding them, 
they cut and polish them. 

And therwith thei deck their yonge infauntes. Whiche like as in 
the first yeres of their childhod, they make muche and be fonde and 
proude of such ornamentes, so when they be a litle more growen in 
yeares and discretion, perceiving that none but children do weare such 
toies and trifels: they lay them awaye even of their own shamefaste- 
nesse, wythoute anye byddynge of their parentes: even as our chyl- 
dren, when they waxe bygge, doo caste awaye nuttes, brouches, and 
puppettes. Therfore these lawes and customes, which be so farre 
differente from al other nations, howe divers fantasies also and 
myndes they doo cause, dydde I never so playnelie perceave, as in the 
Ambassadoures of the Anemolians, 

These Ambassadoures came to Amaurote whiles I was there. And 
because they came to entreate of great and weightie matters, those 
three citizens a pece oute of everie citie were comen thether before 
them. But all the Ambassadours of the nexte countreis, which had 
bene there before, and knewe the fashions and maners of the Uto- 
pians, amonge whom they perceaved no honoure geven to sumptuous 
apparell, silkes to be contemned, golde also to be infamed and re- 
prochful, were wont to come thether in verie homelye and simple 
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araie. But the Anemolianes because they dwell farre thence, and 
had very litle aquaintaunce with them: hearinge that they were all 
apparelled alike, and that verie rudely and homely: thinkinge them 
not to have the thinges whiche they did not weare: being therfore 
more proude, then wise: determyned in the gorgiousnes of their ap- 
parel to represente verye goddes, and wyth the brighte shyninge and 
glisterynge of their gay clothing to dasell the eyes of the silie poore 
Utopians. 

So there came in iii. Ambassadours with c. servauntes all apparelled 
in chaungeable colours: the moste of them in silkes: the Ambassa- 
dours themselves (for at home in their owne countrey they were 
noble men) in cloth of gold, with great cheines of gold, with golde 
hanginge at their eares, with gold ringes upon their fingers, with 
brouches and aglettes of gold upon their cappes, which glistered ful 
of peerles and precious stones: to be short trimmed, and adourned 
with al those thinges, which among the Utopians were either the 
punishement of bondmen, or the reproche of infamed persones, or 
elles trifels for yonge childdren to playe withal. Therefore it wolde 
have done a man good at his harte to have sene howe proudelye they 
displeyed theire pecockes fethers, howe muche they made of theire 
paynted sheathes, and howe loftely they set forth and advaunced 
them selfes, when they compared their gallaunte apparrell with the 
poore rayment of the Utopians. For al the people were swarmed 
forth into the stretes. 

And on the other side it was no lesse pleasure to consider howe 
muche they were deceaved, and how farre they missed of their pur- 
pose, being contrary wayes taken then they thoght they should have 
bene. For to the eyes of all the Utopians, excepte very fewe, which 
had bene in other countreys for some resonable cause, all that gorge- 
ousnes of apparrel semed shamefull and reprocheful. In so muche 
that they most reverently saluted the vilest and most abject of them 
for lordes: passing over the Ambassadoures themselves without any 
honour: judging them by their wearing of golden cheynes to be bond- 
men, Yea you shoulde have sene children also, that had caste away 
their peerles and pretious stones, when they sawe the like sticking 
upon the Ambassadours cappes, digge and pushe theire mothers under 
the sides, sainge thus to them. Loke mother how great a lubbor doth 
yet were peerles and precious stoones, as though he were a litel child 
stil. But the mother, yea and that also in good earnest: peace, sone, 
saithe she: I think he be some of the Ambassadours fooles. 

Some founde faulte at theire golden cheines, as to no use nor pur- 
pose, being so smal and weake, that a bondeman might easely breake 
them, and agayne so wyde and large, that when it pleased him, he 
myght cast them of, and runne awaye at libertye whether he woulde. 
But when the Ambassadoures hadde bene there a daye or ii. and sawe 
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so greate abundaunce of gold so lyghtely esteimed, yea in no less re- 
proche, then it was with them in honour: and besides that more golde 
in the cheines and gieves of one fugitive bondman, then all the 
costelye ornaments of them iii. was worth: they beganne to abate 
their courage, and for very shame layde away all that gorgyouse ar- 
raye, whereof theye were so proud. And specyally when they had 
talked familiarlye with the Utopians, and had learned al theire fas- 
sions and opinions. For they marveyle that any men be so folyshe, 
as to have delite and pleasure in the doufteful glisteringe of a lytil 
tryffelynge stone, which maye beholde annye of the starres, or elles 
the sonne it selfe. Or that anye man is so madde, as to count him 
selfe the nobler for the smaller or fyner threde of wolle, which selfe 
same wol (be it now in never so fyne a sponne threde) a shepe did 
ones weare: and yet was she all that time no other thing then a shepe. 

They marveile also that golde, whych of the owne nature is a 
thinge so unprofytable, is nowe amonge all people in so hyghe esti- 
mation, that man him selfe, by whome, yea and for the use of whome 
it is so much set by, is in much lesse estimation, then the golde it selfe. 
In so muche that a lumpyshe blockehedded churle, and whyche hathe 
hathe no more wytte then an asse, yea and as ful of noughtynes as 
of follye, shall have nevertheles manye wyse and good men in sub- 
jectyon and bondage, only for this, bycause he hath a greate heape 
of golde. Whyche yf it shoulde be taken from hym by anye for- 
tune, or by some subtyll wyle and cautele of the lawe, (whyche no 
less then fortune dothe bothe raise up the lowe, and plucke downe 
the highe) and be geven to the moste vile slave and abject dryvell of 
all his housholde, then shortely after he shal goo into the service of 
his servaunt, as an augmentation or overplus beside his money. But 
they muche more marvell at and detest the madnes of them, whyche 
to those riche men, in whose debte and daunger they be not, do give 
almost divine honoures, for none other consideration, but bicause 
they be riche: and yet knowing them to bee suche nigeshe penny 
fathers, that they be sure as longe as they live, not the worth of one 
farthinge of that heape of gold shall come to them. 

These and such like opinions have they conceaved, partely by edu- 
cation, beinge brought up in that common wealth, whose lawes and 
customes be farre different from these kindes of folly, and partely 
by good litterature and learning. For though there be not many in 
every citie, which be exempte and discharged of all other laboures, 
and appointed only to learning, that is to saye: suche in whome even 
from theire very childhode they have perceaved a singular towards 
nes, a fyne witte, and a minde apte to good learning: yet all in their 
childhode be instructe in learninge. And the better parte of the 
people, bothe men and women throughe oute all their whole lyffe doo 
bestowe in learninge those spare houres, which we sayde they have 
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vacante from bodelye laboures. They be taughte learninge in their 
owne natyve tong. For it is bothe copious in woordes, and also 
pleasaunte to the eare: and for the utteraunce of a mans minde very 
perfecte and sure. 

The mooste parte of all that syde of the worde useth the same lan- 
guage, savinge that among the Utopians it is fyneste and pureste, and 
accordinge to the dyversytye of the countreys it is dyverslye alterede. 
Of all these Philosophers, whose names be heare famous in this 
parte of the world to us knowen, before oure commynge thether not 
as much as the fame of annye of them was cumen amonge them. 
And yet in Musike, Logike, Arythmetyke, and Geometrye they have 
founde oute in a manner all that oure auncient Philosophers have 
tawghte. But as they in all thinges be almoste equal to oure olde 
uncyente clerkes, so our newe Logiciens in subtyl inventions have 
farred passed and beyonde them. For they have not devysed one of 
all those rules of restrictions, amplifications and suppositions, verye 
wittelye invented in the small Logicalles, whyche hears oure children 
in every place do learne. 

Furthermore they were never yet hable to fynde out the seconde 
intentions: insomuche that none of them all coulde ever see man him- 
selfe in commen, as they cal him, thoughe he be (as you knowe) 
bygger than ever was annye gyaunte, yea and poynted to of us even 
wyth our fynger. But they be in the course of the starres, and the 
movynges of the heavenly spheres verye expert and cunnynge. They 
have also wittely excogitated and divised instrumentes of divers fas- 
sions: wherein is exactly comprehended and conteyned the movynges 
and situations of the sonne, the mone, and of al the other starres, 
which appere in theire horizon. But as for the amityes and dissen- 
tions of the planettes, and all that deceyteful divination by the starres, 
they never as much as dreamed thereof. Raynes, windes, and other 
courses of tempestes they knowe before by certeine tokens, which 
they have learned by long use and observation. But of the causes of 
al these thinges and of the ebbinge, flowinge, and saltenes of the sea, 
and finallye of the original begynnynge and nature of heaven and of 
the worlde, they holde partelye the same opinions that oure olde 
Philosophers hold, and partely, as our Philosophers varye among 
themselfes, so they also, whiles they bringe newe reasons of thinges, 
do disagree from all them, and yet among themselfes in all poyntes 
they doe not accorde. In that part of Philosophie, which intreateth 
of manners and vertue, theire reasons and opinions agree with ours. 

They dispute of the good qualityes of the sowle, of the body, and 
of fortune. And whether the name of godnes maye be applied to all! 
these, or onlye to the endowementes and giftes of the soule. They 
reason of vertue and pleasure. But the chiefe and principall ques- 
tion is in what things, be it one or moe, the felicitye of man con- 
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sistethe. But in this poynte they seme almooste to muche geven and 
enclyned to the opinion of them, which defende pleasure, wherein 
they determine either all or the chiefyste parte of mans felicitye to 
rest. And (whyche is more to bee marveled at) the defense of this 
soo deyntye and delicate an opinion, they fetche even from theire 
grave, sharpe, bytter, and rygorous religion. For they never dis- 
pute of felicity or blessednes, but they joine unto the reasons of 
Philosophye certeyne principles taken oute of religion: wythoute the 
whyche to the investigation of trewe felicitye they thynke reason of 
it selfe weake and unperfecte. Those principles be these and such 
lyke. That the soule is immortal, and by the bountiful goodnes of 
God ordeined to felicitie. That to our vertues and good deades re- 
wardes be appointed after this life, and to our evel deades punish- 
mentes. Though these be perteyning to religion, yet they thincke it 
mete that they should be beleved and graunted by profes of reason. 

But yf these principles were condempned and dysanulled, then 
without anye delaye they pronounce no man to be so folish, whiche 
woulde not do all his diligence and endevoure to obteyne pleasure be 
ryght or wronge, onlye avoydynge this inconvenience, that the lesse 
pleasure should not be a let or hinderaunce to the bigger: or that he 
laboured not for that pleasure, whiche would bringe after it dis- 
pleasure, greefe, and sorrow. For they judge it extreame madnes to 
folowe sharpe and peinful vertue, and not only to bannishe the 
pleasure of life, but also willingly to suffer griefe, without anye hope 
of profit therof ensuinge. For what proffit can there be, if a man, 
when he hath passed over all his lyfe unpleasauntly, that is to say, 
miserablye, shall have no rewarde after his death? But nowe syr 
they thinke not felicitie to reste in all pleasure, but only in that pleas- 
ure that is good and honeste, and that hereto as to perfet blessednes 
our nature is allured and drawen even of vertue, whereto onlye they 
that be of the contrary opinion do attribute felicitie. For they 
define vertue to be life ordered according to nature, and that we be 
hereunto ordeined of god. 

And that he dothe followe the course of nature, which in desier- 
ing and refusinge thinges is ruled by reason. Furthermore that rea- 
son doth chiefely and principallye kendle in men the love and venera- 
tion of the devine majestie, Of whose goodnes it is that we be, and 
that we be in possibilitie to attayne felicite. And that secondarely 
it bothe stirrethe and provoketh us to leade our lyfe oute of care 
in joy and mirth, and also moveth us to helpe and further all other 
in respecte of the societe of nature to obteine and enjoy the same. 
For there was never man so earnest and paineful a follower of ver- 
tue and hater of pleasure, that wold so injoyne you laboures, watch- 
inges, and fastinges, but he would also exhort you to ease, lighten, 
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and relieve, to your powre, the lack and misery of others, praysing 
the same as a dede of humanitie and pitie. 

Then if it be a poynte of humanitie for man to bring health and 
comforte to man, and speciallye (which is a vertue moste peculiarlye 
belonging to man) to mitigate and assuage the greife of others, and 
by takyng from them the sorowe and hevynes of lyfe, to restore them 
to joye, that is to saye, to pleasure: whie maye it not then be sayd, 
that nature doth provoke everye man to doo the same to himselfe? 
For a joyfull lyfe, that is to say, a pleasaunt lyfe is either evel: and 
if it be so, then thou shouldest not onlye helpe no man therto, but 
rather, as much as in the lieth, withdrawe all men frome it, as noy- 
some and hurteful, or els if thou not only mayste, but also of dewty 
art bound to procure it to others, why not chiefely to the selfe? To 
whome thou art bound to shew as much favoure and gentelnes as to 
other. For when nature biddeth the to be good and gentle to other 
she commaundeth the not to be cruell and ungentle to the self. 

Therefore even very nature (saye they) prescribeth to us a joyful 
lyfe, that is to say, pleasure as the ende of all oure operations. And 
they define vertut to be lyfe ordered accordynge to the prescripte of 
nature. But in that that nature dothe allure and provoke men one to 
healpe another to lyve merily (which suerly she doth not without a 
good cause: for no man is so farre above the lotte of mans state or 
condicion, that nature dothe carke and care for hym onlye, whiche 
equallye favourethe all, that be comprehended under the communion 
of one shape forme and fassion) verely she commaundeth the to use 
diligent circumspection, that thou do not so seke for thine owne com- 
modities, that thou procure others incommodities. Wherefore theire 
opinion is, that not only covenauntes and bargaynes made amonge 
private men ought to be well and faythefullye fulfilled, observed, and 
kepte, but also commen lawes, whiche either a good prince hath justly 
publyshed, or els the people neither oppressed with tyrannye, neither 
deceaved by fraude and gyell, hath by theire common consent con- 
stituted and ratifyed, concerninge the particion of the commodities of 
lyfe, that is to say, the matter of pleasure. 

These lawes not offended, it is wysdome, that thou looke to thine 
owne wealthe. And to doe the same for the common wealth is no 
lesse then thy duetie, if thou bearest any reverent love, or any nat- 
uralt zeale and affection to thy native countreye. But to go about to. 
let an other man of his pleasure, whiles thou procurest thine owne, that 
is open wrong. Contrary wyse to withdrawe somethinge from the selfe 
to geve to other, that is a pointe of humanitie and gentilness: whiche 
never taketh awaye so muche commoditie, as it bringethe agayne. 
For it is recompensed with the retourne of benefytes, and the con- 
science of the good dede with the remembraunce of the thankefull love 
and benevolence of them to whom thon hast done it, doth bringe- 
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more pleasure to thy mynde, then that whiche thou hast withholden 
from thy selfe could have brought to thy bodye. Finallye (which 
to a godly disposed and a religious mind is easy to be persuaded) 
God recompenseth the gifte of a short and smal pleasure with great 
and everlastinge joye. Therfore the matter diligently weyede and 
considered, thus they thinke, that all our actions, and in them the ver- 
tues themselfes be referred at the last to pleasure, as their ende and 
felicitie. Pleasure they call evry motion and stat of the bodie or 
mynde wherin man hath naturally delectation. 

Appetite they joyne to nature, and that not without a good cause. 
For like as not only the senses, but also right reason covereth whatso- 
ever is naturally pleasaunt, so that it may be gotten without wrong or 
injurie, not letting or debarring a greater pleasure, nor causing pain- 
ful labour, even so those thinges that men by vaine ymagination do 
fayne against nature to be pleasaunt (as though it laye in their power 
to chaunge the thinges, as they do the names of thinges) al such 
pleasures they beleve to be of so small helpe and furtheraunce to 
felicitie, that they counte them a great let and hinderaunce. Because 
that in whom they have ones taken place, all his mynde they possess 
with a false opinion of pleasure. 

So that there is no place left for true and naturall delectations. 
For there be many thinges, which of their owne nature conteyne no 
plesauntnes: yea the moste parte of them muche griefe and sorrowe. 
And yet throughe the perverse and malicyous flickeringe inticementes 
of lewde and unhoneste desyres, be taken not only for speciall and 
sovereign pleasures, but also be counted amonge the chiefe causes of 
life. In this counterfeat kinde of pleasure they put them that I spake 
of before. Whiche the better gownes they have on, the better men 
they thinke them selfes. In the which thing they doo twyse erre. For 
they be no lesse deceaved in that they thinke their gowne the better, 
than they be, in that they thinke themselfes the better. For if you 
consider the profitable use of the garments, whye should wulle of a 
fyned sponne threde, be thougt better, than the wul of a course sponne 
threde? 

Yet they, as though the one did passe the other by nature, and 
not by their mistakyng, avaunce themselfes, and thinke the price of 
their owne persones thereby greatly encreased. And therefore the 
honour, which in a course gowne they durste not have loked for, they 
require, as it were of dewtie, for theyr fyner gownes sake. And if 
they be passed by without reverence, they take it displeasauntly and 
disdainfullye. And agayne is it not lyke madnes to take a pryde in 
vayne and unprofitable honours? For what naturall or trewe pleasure 
doest thou take of an other mans bare hede, or bowed knees? Will 
this ease the paine of thy knees, or remedie the phrensie of thy hede? 
In this ymage of counterfeite pleasure, they be of a marvelous mad- 
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nesse, which for the opinion of nobilitie, rejoyse muche in their owne 
conceyte. 

Because it was their fortune to come of suche auncetoures, whose 
stocke of longe tyme hathe bene counted ryche (for nowe nobilitie is 
nothing elles) speciallye riche in landes. And though their aunce- 
tours left them not one foote of lande, or els they themselves have 
pyssed it agaynste the walles, yet they thinke themselves not the lesse 
noble therfore of one heare. In this number also they counte them 
that take pleasure and delite (as I said) in gemmes and precious 
stones, and thynke themselves almost goddes, if they chaunce to gette 
an excellente one, speciallye of that kynde, which in that tyme of 
their own countre men is had in hyghest estimation. 

For one kynde of stone kepeth not his pryce styll in all countreis 
and at all times. Nor they bye them not, but taken out of the golde 
and bare: no nor so neither, untyll they have made the seller to 
sweare, that he will warraunte and assure it to be a true stone, and 
no counterfeit gemme. Suche care they take lest a counterfeite stone 
should deceave their eyes in steade of a ryghte stone. But why 
shouldest thou not take even as much pleasure in beholdynge a coun- 
terfeite stone, whiche thine eye cannot discern from a right stone? 
They should bothe be of lyke value to thee, even as to the blynde man. 

What shall I saye of them, that kepe superfluous riches, to take de- 
lectation only in the beholdinge, and not in the use or occupiynge 
thereof? Do they take trew pleasure, or elles be thei deceaved with 
false pleasure? Or of them that be in a contrarie vice, hidinge the 
gold whiche they shall never occupye, nor peradventure never se 
more? And while they take care leaste they shall leese it, do leese it 
in dede. For what is it elles, when they hyde it in the ground, takyng 
it bothe from their owne use, and perchaunce frome all other mennes 
also? And yet thou, when thou haste hydde thy treasure, as one out 
of all care, hoppest for joye. The whiche treasure, yf it shoulde 
chaunce to bee stolen, and thou ignoraunt of the thefte shouldest dye 
tenne years after: all that tenne yeares space that thou lyvedest after 
thy money was stoolen, what matter was it to thee, whether it hadde 
bene taken awaye or elles safe as thou lefteste it? Trewlye both 
wayes like profytte came to thee. 

To these so foolyshe pleasures they joyne dicers, whose madnesse 
they knowe by hearsay, and not by use. Hunters also, and hawkers. 
For what pleasure is there (saye they) in castinge the dice upon a 
table. Which thou hast done so often, that if there wer any pleasure 
in it, yet the oft use might make thee werie thereof? Or what delite 
can there be, and not rather dyspleasure in hearynge the barkynge 
and howlynge of dogges? Or what greater pleasure is there to be 
felte, when a dogge followeth an hare, then when a dogge followeth 
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a dogge? for one thinge is done in bothe, that is to saye, runnynge, yf 
thou haste pleasure therein. 

But yf the hope of slaughter and the expectation of tearynge in 
peces the beaste doth please thee: thou shouldest rather be moved 
with pitie to see a selye innocente hare murderd of a dogge: the 
weake of the stronger, the fearefull of the fearce, the innocente of 
the cruell and unmeryfull. Therefore all thys exercyse of huntynge, 
as a thynge unworthye to be used of free men, the Utopians have re- 
jected to their bouchers, to the whiche crafte (as we sayde before) 
they appointe their bondemen. For they counte huntynge the lowest, 
the vylest, and mooste abjecte part of boucherie, and the other partes 
of it more profitable, and more honeste, as bryngynge muche more 
commoditie, in that they kyll beastes onely for necessitie. 

Whereas the hunter seketh nothinge but pleasure of the seelye and 
wofull beastes slaughter and murder. The whiche pleasure in behold- 
inge deathe, they thinke doeth rise in the very beastes, either of a 
cruel affection of mind, or els to be chaunged in continuaunce of time 
into crueltie, by longe use of so cruel a pleasure. These therfore 
and all suche like, whiche be innumerable, though the common sorte 
of people doth take them for pleasures, yet they, seing there is no 
natural pleasauntnes in them, do playnly determine them to have no 
affnitie with trew and right pleasure. For as touchinge that they 
do commonly move the sense with delectation (which semeth to be a 
woorke of pleasure) this doeth nothynge diminishe their opinion. 
For not the nature of the thing, but their perverse and lewde custome 
is the cause hereof. Whiche causeth them to accept bitter or sowre 
thynges for swete thynges. 

Even as women with child in their viciate and corrupte taste, 
thynke pytche and tallowe sweter then any honey. Howbeit no 
mannes judgmente depraved and corrupte, either by syckenes, or by 
custome, can chaunge the nature of pleasure, more then it can do the 
nature of other thinges. They make divers kindes of trew pleasures. 
For some they attribute to the soule, and some to the body. Tb the 
soule they geve intelligence, and that delectation, that commethe of 
the contemplation of trewth. Hereunto is joyned the pleasaunte re- 
membraunce of the good lyfe paste. 

The pleasure of the bodye they devide into ii. partes. The first is 
when delectation is sensibly felt and perceaved, whiche many times 
chaunceth by the renewing and refreshing of those partes, which oure 
naturall heate drieth up. This commeth by meate and drynke. And 
sometymes whyles those thynges be expulsed, and voyded, wherof is 
in the body over great abundaunce. This pleasure is felt, when we 
do our natural easement, or when we be doying the acte of genera- 
tion, or when the ytchinge of any part is eased with rubbyng or 
scratchynge. Sometimes pleasure riseth exhibitinge to any membre 
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nothynge that it desireth, nor takynge from it anye paine that it feel- 
eth, which nevertheless tikleth and moveth oure senses with a cer- 
teine secrete efficacie, but with a manifeste motion turnethe them to 
it. As is that whiche commeth of musicke. 

The seconde parte of bodely pleasure, they say, is that which con- 
Sisteth and resteth in the quiete, and upryghte state of the bodye. 
And that trewlye is everye mannes owne propre health entermingled 
and disturbed with no griefe. For this, yf it be not letted nor as- 
saulted with no greif, is delectable of it selfe, thoughe it be moved 
with no externall or outwarde pleasure. For though it be not so 
plain and manyfeste to the sense, as the gredye luste of eatynge and 
drynkynge, yet nevertheless manye take it for the chiefeste pleasure. 

All the Utopians graunt it to be a right sovereigne pleasure, and 
as you would say the foundation and grounde of all pleasures, as 
whiche even alone is hable to make the state and condition of life 
delectable and pleasaunt. And it beyng once taken awaye, there is no 
place lefte for any pleasure. For to be without greife not havinge 
health, that they call unsensibilitie, and not pleasure. The Utopians 
have long ago rejected and condempned the opinion of them, whiche 
sayde that stedfaste and quiete healthe (for this question also hathe 
bene diligently debated amonge them) oughte not therfore to be 
counted a pleasure, bycause they saye it can not be presentlye and 
sensiblye perceaved and felte by some outward motion, But of the 
contrarie parte nowe they agree almooste all in this, that healthe is a 
mooste soveraigne pleasure. For seynge that in sycknes (saye they) 
is greiffe, whiche is a mortal enemie to pleasure, even as sicknes is 
to health, why should not then pleasure be in the quietnes of health? 
For they say it maketh nothing to this matter, whether you saye that 
sycknesse is a griefe, or that in sickenes is griefe, for all commethe 
to one purpose. For whether health be a pleasure it selfe, or a nec- 
essary cause of pleasure, as fier is of heate, truelye bothe wayes it 
followeth, that they cannot be withoute pleasure, that be in perfect 
helth. 

Furthermore whiles we eat (say they) then healthe, which be- 
ganne to be appayred, fighteth by the helpe of foode againste hunger. 
In the which fight, whiles health by litle and litle getteth the upper 
hande, that same procedyng, and (as ye would say) that onwardnes 
to the wonte strength ministreth that pleasure, wherby we be so re- 
freshed. Health therfore, whiche in the conflict is joyefull, shall it 
not be mery, when it hath gootten the victorie? But as soone as 
it hathe recovered the pristinate strength, which thing onely in all 
the fight it coveted, shal it incontienent be astonied? Nor shal it 
not know nor imbrace the owne wealthe and goodnes? For where it 
is said, healthe can not be felt: this, they thinke, is nothing trew. 
For what man wakyng, saye they, feleth not himselfe in health: 
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but he that is not? Is there anye man so possessed with stonishe in- 
sensibilitie, or with lethargie, that is to say, the sleping sicknes, that 
he wil not graunt healthe to be acceptable to him, and delectable? 

But what other thinge is delectation, than that whiche by an other 
name is called pleasure? They imbrace chieflie the pleasures of the 
mind. For them they counte the chiefist and most principall of all. 
The chiefe parte of them they thinke doth come of the exercise of 
vertue, and conscience of good life. Of these pleasures that the body 
ministreth, they geve the preeminence to helth. For the delite of 
eating and drinking, and whatsoever hath any like pleasauntnes, they 
determyne to be pleasures muche to be desired, but no other wayes 
than for healthes sake. For suche thinges of their own proper na- 
ture be not so pleasaunt, but in that they resiste sickenesse privelie 
stealing on. 

Therfore like as it is a wise mans part, rather to avoid sicknes, 
then to wishe for medicines, and rather to drive away and put to 
flight carefull griefes, then to call for comfort: so it is muche bet- 
ter not to neade this kinde of pleasure, then therby to be eased of the 
contrarie griefe. The whiche kinde of pleasure, yf anye man take 
for his felicitie, that man must nedes graunt, that then he shal be in 
most felicitie, if he live that life, which is led in continuall hunger, 
thurste, itchinge, eatinge, drynkynge, scratchynge, and rubbing. The 
which life how not only foule, and unhonest, but also howe miserable, 
and wretched it is, who perceveth not? These doubtles be the basest 
pleasures of al, as unpure and unperfect. For they never come, but 
accompanied with their contrarie griefes. 

As with the pleasure of eating is joyned hunger, and that after no 
very egal sort. For of these ii. the griefe is both the more vehement, 
and also of longer continuance. For it beginneth before the pleasure, 
and endeth not until the pleasure die with it. Wherefore suche pleas- 
ures they thinke not greatlye to be set by, but in that thei be neces- 
sari. Howbeit they have delite also in these, and thankfulli knowl- 
edge the tender love of mother nature, which with most pleasaunt de- 
lectation allureth her children to that, to the necessarie use whereof 
they must from time to time continually be forced and driven. 

For how wretched and miserable should our life be, if these dailie 
greffes of hunger and thurst coulde not be driven awaye, but with 
bitter potions and sower medicines, as the other diseases be, wher- 
with we be seldomer troubled? But beutie, strengthe, nemblenes, 
these as peculiar and pleasaunt giftes of nature they make muche of. 
But those pleasures that be receaved by the eares, the eyes, and the 
nose, whiche nature willeth to be proper and peculiar to man (for 
no other livinge creature doth behold the fairenes and the bewtie of 
the worlde, or is moved with any respecte of savours, but onely for’ 
the diversitie of meates, neither perceaveth the concordaunte and 
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discordant distaunces of soundes, and tunes) these pleasures, I say, 
they accept and alowe as certen pleasaunte rejoysinges of life. But 
in all thinges this cautel they use, that a lesse pleasure hinder not a 
bigger, and that the pleasure be no cause of displeasure, whiche they 
thinke to folow of necessitie, if the pleasure be unhoneste. But yet to 
dispise the comliness of bewtie, to wast the bodelie strength, to turne 
nimblenes into sloughishnesse, to consume and make feble the bodie 
with fastinge, to do injurie to healthe, and to rejecte the pleasawte 
motions of nature; onles a man neglecte these commodities, whiles he 
dothe with a fervent zeale procure the wealthe of others, or the com- 
men profite, for the whiche pleasure forborne, he is in hoope of a 
greater pleasure at Goddes hande, elles for a vain shaddow of ver- 
tue, for the wealth and profite of no man, to punish himselfe, or to 
the intente he maye be hable courragiouslie to suffer adversitie: 
whiche perchaunce shall never come to him, this to do they thinke it 
a point of extreame madnes, and a token of a man cruellye minded 
towardes himselfe, and unkind towardes nature, as one so disdaining 
to be in her daunger, that he renounceth and refuseth all her bene- 
fites. 

This is their sentence and opinion of vertue and pleasure. And 
they beleve that by mans reason none can be found trewer then this, 
onles any godlyer be inspired into man from heven. Wherin whether 
they beleve well or no, neither the time doth suffer us to discusse 
neither it is nowe necessarie. For we have taken upon us to shewe 
and declare their lores and ordinaunces, and not to defende them. 
But this thynge I beleve verelye: howe soever these decrees be, that 
there is in no place of the world, neyther a more excellent people, 
neither a more flourishynge commen wealth. They be lyghte and 
quicke of bodie, full of activitie and nimblenes, and of more strength 
then a man woulde judge them by their stature, which for all that is 
not to lowe. 

And thoughe theyr soyle be not verie frutefull, nor their aier very 
wholsome, yet againste the ayer they so defende them with temperate 
diete, and so order and husbande their grounde with diligente travaile, 
that in no countrey is greater increase, and plentye of corne and 
cattell, nor mens bodies of longer lyfe, and subject or apte to fewer 
diseases. There therfore a man may see well and diligentlie ex- 
ploited and furnished, not onelye those things whiche husbandemen 
do commenly in other countreis, as by craft and cunninge to remedie 
the barrennes of the grounde: but also a whole wood by the handes 
of the people plucked up by the rootes in one place, and set againe in 
an other place. Wherein was had regard and consideration, not of 
plenty, but of commodious carriage, that wood and timber might be 
nigher to the sea, or the rivers, or the cities. For it is lesse laboure 
and businesse to carrie grayne farre by land, than wood. 
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The people be gentle, merie, quicke, and fyné Witted, delitinge in 
quietnes, and when nede requireth, hable to abide and suffer much 
bodelie laboure. Els they be not greatly desirous and fond of it; 
but in the exercise and studie of the mind they be never wery. When 
they had herd me speak of the greke literature or lerning (for in 
latin there was nothing that I thought they would greatly alow, be- 
sides historiens and Poetes) they made wonderful earneste and im- 
portunate sute unto me that I would teach and instructe them in that 
tonge and learninge. I beganne therfore to reade unto them, at the 
first truelie more bicause I would not seme to refuse the laboure, then 
that I hooped that they would any thing profite therein. But when 
I had gone forward a litle, I perceaved incontinente by their dili- 
gence, that my laboure should not be bestowed in vaine. For they 
began so easelie to fashion their letters, so plainlie to pronounce the 
woordes, so quickelie to learne by hearte, and so suerlie to rehearse 
the same, that I marvailed at it, savinge that the most parte of them 
were fine, and chosen wittes, and of ripe age, piked oute of the com- 
panie of the learned men, whiche not onelie of their owne free and 
voluntari will, but also by the commaundemente of the counsell, un- 
dertoke to learne this langage. Therefore in less then thre yeres 
space there was nothing in the Greke tonge that they lacked. They 
were hable to rede good authors without anie staye, if the booke 
were not false. 

This kynde of learninge, as I suppose, they toke so muche the 
sooner, bycause, it is sumwhat allyaunte to them. For I think that 
this nation tooke their beginninge of the Grekes, bycause their speche, 
which in al other poyntes is not much unlyke the Persian tonge, 
kepeth dyvers signes and tokens of the greke langage in the names of 
their cityes and of theire magistrates. They have of me (for when 
I was determyned to entre into my iili. voyage, I caste into the 
shippe in the steade of marchandise a prety fardel of bookes, bycause 
I intended to come again rather never, than shortly) they have, I 
saye, of me the moste parte of Platoes workes, more of Aristotles, 
also Theophrastus of plantes, but in divers places (which I am sorye 
for) unperfecte. For whiles we were a shipborde, a marmoset 
chaunced upon the booke, as it was negligentlye ladye by, which wan- 
tonlye playinge therewyth plucked out certeyne leaves, and toore 
them in pieces. Of them that have wrytten the grammer, they have 
onelye Lascaris. For Theodorus I caried not wyth me, nor never a 
dictionayre but Hesichius, and Dioscorides. They sett greate stoore 
by Plutarches bookes. And they be delyted wyth Lucianes mery con- 
ceytes and jests. 

Of the poetes they have Aristophanes, Homer, Euripides, and So- 
phocles in Aldus small prynte. Of the historians they have Thuci- 
dides, Herodotus, and Herodian. Also my companian, Tricius Apina- 
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tus, caried with him phisick bokes, certein smal woorkes.of Hip- 
pocrates and Galenes Microtechne. The whyche boke they have in 
greate estimation. For thoughe there be almost no nation under 
heaven that hath lesse nede of Phisicke then they, yet this notwith- 
standyng, Phisicke is no where in greater honour. Bycause they 
counte the knowledge of it among the goodlyeste and most profytable 
partes of Philosophie. For whyles they by the helpe of this Philoso- 
phie searche oute the secrete mysteryes of nature, they thinke them- 
selfes to receave therby not onlye wonderfull greate pleasure, but also 
to obteine great thankes and favour of the autour and maker therof. 
Whome they thinke, according to the fassion of other artificers, to 
have set furth the marvelous and gorgious frame of the world for 
man with great affecion intentively to beholde. Whom only he hath 
made of witte and capacitie to considre and understand the excel- 
lencie of so great a woork. 

And therefore he beareth (say they) more goodwil and love to the 
curious and diligent beholder and vewer of his woork and marvelour 
at the same, then he doth to him, which like a very brute beast with- 
out witte and reason, or as one without sense or moving, hathe no 
regarde to so greate and so wonderful a spectacle. The wittes there- 
fore of the Utopians inurede and exercised in learnynge, be mar- 
veilous quycke in the invention of feates helpinge annye thinge to 
the advantage and wealthe of lyffe. Howbeit ii. feates they maye 
thanke us for. That is, the scyence of imprinting, and the crafte of 
makinge paper. And yet not onelye us but chiefelye and principallye 
themselfes. 

For when we shewede to them Aldus his print in bookes of paper, 
and told them of the stuffe wherof paper is made, and of the feate of 
graving letters, speaking sumwhat more, then we colde plainlye de- 
clare (for there was none of us, that knewe perfectlye either the 
one or the other) they furthwith very wittely conjectured the thinge. 
And where as before they wrote onely in skinnes, in barkes of tryes, 
and in rides, nowe they have attempted to make paper, and to imprint 
letters. And thoughe at the first yt proved not all of the beste, yet by 
often assayinge the same they shortelye got the feate of bothe. And 
have so brought the matter aboute, that yf they had copyes of Greeke 
authores, they coulde lacke no bookes. But nowe they have no moore 
then I rehearsed before, savinge that by pryntynge of bookes they 
have multiplyed and increased the same into many thousandes of 
copies. 

Whosoever cummethe thether to see the lande, beinge excellent in 
anye gifte of wytte, or througe muche and longe journienge wel ex- 
periensed and sene in the knoweledg of many countreies (for the 
whyche cause wee were very welcome to them) him they recevye 
and interteyne wonders gentilly and lovinglye. For they have de- 
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lite to heare what is done in everye lande, howbeit very fewe mer- 
chaunte men come thether. For what shoulde they bring thether, 
onles it were Iron, or else gold and silver, whiche they hadde rather 
carrye home agayne? Also such thinges as are to be caryed oute of 
theire lande, they thinke it more wysedome to carry that gere furthe 
themselfes, then that other shoulde come thether to fetche it, to 
thentente they maye the better knowe the out landes on everye syde 
of them, and kepe in ure the feate and knowledge of sailinge. 


OF BONDMEN, SICK PERSONS, WEDLOCKE, AND DIVERS OTHER MATTERS 


They neither make bondemen of prisoners taken in battayle, oneles 
it be in battaylle that they foughte them selfes, nor of bondmens chil- 
dren, nor to be short, of anye suche as they canne gette out of for- 
reine countries, though he were theire a bondman. But either suche 
as amonge themselfes for heinous offences be punyshed with bondage, 
or elles such as in the Cities of other landes for great trespasses be 
condempned to deathe. And of this sort of bondemen they have 
mooste stoore. 

For many of them they bring home sumtimes payinge very lytle 
for them, yea mooste commonlye gettynge them for gramercye. 
These sortes of bondemen they kepe not onely in continual woorke 
and labour, but also in bandes. But their oune men they handle hard- 
est, whom they judge more desperate, and to have deserved greater 
punisshemente, bycause they being so godlye brought up to vertue in 
so excelente a common wealth, could not for all that be refreined 
from misdoing. An other kinde of bondemen they have, when a 
vile drudge being a poore laborer in an other country doth chuese of 
his own free wyll to be a bondman among them. These they intreate 
and order honestly, and enterteine almoste as gentellye, as theire owne 
free cytyzeins, savynge that they put them to a lyttle more laboure, 
as thereto accustomed. 

Yf annye such be disposed to departe thens (which seldome is 
seene) they neither holde him againste his wyll, neither sende him 
away with emptye handes. The sycke (as I sayde) they see to with 
great affection, and lette nothing at al passe concerninge either 
Phisycke or good diete, whereby they may be restored againe to their 
health. Such as be sicke of incurable diseases they comforte with 
sittinge by them, with talkinge with them, and to be shorte, with all 
maner of helpes that may be. But yf the disease be not onelye un- 
curable, but also full of contynuall payne and anguishe: then the 
priests and the magistrates exhort the man, seinge he is not hable to 
doo anye dewtye of lyffe, and by overlyvinge his owne deathe is noy- 
some and irksome to other, and grevous to himselfe: that he wyl de- 
termine with himselfe no longer to cheryshe that pestilent and peine- 
ful disease. And seinge his lyfe is to him but a tormente, that he 
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wy! not bee unwillinge to dye, but rather take a good hope to him, 
and either dispatche himself out of that payneful lyffe, as out of a 
prison, or a racke of tormente, or elles suffer himself wyllinglye to be 
rydde oute of it by other. 

And in so doinge they telle him he shall doo wysely, seing by his 
deathe he shall lose no commoditye, but ende his payne. And bycause 
in that acte he shall followe the counsel of the pryestes, that is to 
saye, of the interpreters of gooddess wyll and pleasure, they shewe 
him that he shall do lyke a godly and a vertuous man, They that be 
thus persuaded, finyshe theire lives willynglye, either with hunger, or 
elles dye in their sleape without anye fealing of deathe. But they 
cause none suche to dye agaynste his wyll, nor they use no less dily- 
gence and attendaunce aboute him, belevinge this to be an honorable 
deathe. 

Elles he that killeth himself before that the pryestes and the coun- 
sel have allowed the cause of his deathe, him as unworthy either to 
be buryed, or with fier to be consumed, they caste unburied into some 
stinkinge marrish. The woman is not maried before she be xviii. 
yeres olde. The man is iiij. yeres elder before he marye. If either 
the man or the woman be proved to have actually offended before 
theire marriage, with an other, the partye that so hathe trespaced is 
sharpelye punished. And bothe the offenders be forbidden ever after 
in al theire lyfe to marrye: oneles the faulte be forgeven by the 
princes pardone. But both the good man and the good wyfe of the 
house, where that offense was committed, as beinge slacke and negly- 
gent in lokinge to theire chardge, be in daunger of greate reproche 
and infamye. That offense is so sharpely punyshed, because they 
perceave, that onles they be diligentlye kept from the libertye of 
all the lyfe must be led with one, and also all the griefes and dis- 
pleasures comming therewith paciently be taken and borne. 

Farthermore in chuesinge wyfes and husbandes they observe earn- 
estly and straytelye a custome, which semed to us very fonde and 
folyshe. For a sad and an honest matron sheweth the woman, be she 
mayde or widdowe, naked to the wower. And lykewyse a sage and 
discrete man exhibyteth the wower naked to the woman. At this 
custome we laughed, and disalowed it as foolishe. But they on the 
other part doo greatlye wonder at the follye of al other nations, 
whyche in byine a colte, whereas a lytle money is in hasarde, be so 
charye and circumspecte, that thoughe he be almost all bare, yet they 
wyll not bye hym, oneles the saddel and all the harneies be taken 
of, leaste under those coverynges be hydde some galle or soore. 

And yet in chuesinge a wyfe, whyche shalbe either pleasure or dis- 
pleasure to them all theire lyfe after, they be so recheles, that al the 
resydewe of the wooman’s bodye beinge covered with cloothes, they 
esteme her scaselye be one handebredeth (for they can se no more 
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but her face), and so to joyne her to them not without greate jeoper- 
dye of evel agreinge together, yf any thing in her body afterward 
should chaunce to offend and myslyke them. For all men be not so 
wyse, as to have respecte to the vertuous conditions of the partie. 
And the endowmentes of the bodye cause the vertues of the minde 
more to be estemed and regarded: yea even in the mariages of wyse 
men. 

Verely so foule deformitie may be hydde under those coveringes, 
that it may quite alienate and take awaye the mans mynde from his 
wyfe, when it shal not be lawful for theire bodies to be seperate 
agayne. If suche deformitie happen by any chaunce after the 
mariage is consummate and finyshed, wel, there is no remedie but 
patience. Every man muste take his fortune wel a worthe. But it 
were wel done that a lawe were made wherebye all suche deceytes 
myghte be eschewed, and advoyded before hande. 

And this were they constreyned more earnestlye to looke upon, be- 
cause they onlye of the nations in that part of the worlde bee contente 
everye man with one wyfe a piece. And matrymoneie is there never 
broken, but by death; excepte adulterye breake the bonde, or els the 
intollerable wayewarde maners of either partye. For if either of 
them finde themselfe for any such cause greved, they maye by the 
license of the counsel chaunge and take another. 

But the other partie lyveth ever after in infamye and out of wed- 
locke. Howebeit the husbande to put away his wife for no other 
faulte, but for that some myshappe is fallen to her bodye, this by 
no meanes they wyll suffre. For they judge it a great poynt of cruel- 
tie, that anye body in their moste nede of helpe and comforte, shoulde 
be caste of and forsaken, and that old age, whych both bringeth sick- 
nes with it, and is a syckenes it selfe, should unkindly and unfayth- 
fullye be delte withall. But nowe and then it chaunseth, where as 
the man and the woman cannot well agree betwene themselfes, both 
of them fyndinge other, with whome they hope to lyve more quietlye 
and merylye, that they by the full consent of them both be divorsed 
asonder and maried againe to other. But that not without the au- 
thoritie of the counsell. Whiche agreeth to no divorses, before they 
and their wyves have diligently tried and examyned the matter. 

Yea and then also they be lothe to consent to it, bycause they know 
this to be the next way to break love betwene man and wyfe, to be 
in easye hope of a new mariage. Breakers of wedlocke be punyshed 
with mooste grevous bondage. And if both the ‘offenders were 
maried, then the parties whiche in that behalfe have sufferede wrong, 
beinge divorsed from the avoutrers, be maried together, if they wille, 
or els to whom they lust. But if either of them both do styl con- 

“inewe in love towarde so unkinde a bedfellowe, the use of wedlocke 
fulnot to them forbidden, if the partye faultles be disposed to followe 
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in toylinge and drudgerye the person which for that offence is con~ 
dempned to bondage. And very ofte it chaunceth that the depent- 
aunce of the one, and the earneste diligence of the other, dothe so 
move the prince with pytie and compassion, that he restoreth the 
bonde person from servitude to libertie and fredom again. But if the 
same partie be taken eftsones in that faulte there is no other waye 
but death. To other trespaces no prescript punishmente is appoynted 
by anye lawe. But accordinge to the heynousenes of the offense, or 
contrarye, so the punishmente is moderated by the discretion of the 
counsell. 

The husbandes chastice theire wyfes, and the parentes theire chil- 
dren, oneles they have done anye so horryble an offense, that the 
open punyshemente thereof maketh muche for the advauncemente of 
honeste maners. But moste commenlye the moste heynous faultles be 
punyshed with the incommoditie of bondage. For that they suppose 
to be to the offenders no less griefe, and to the common wealth more 
profit, then yf they should hastely put them to death, and so make 
them quite out of the waye. For there cummeth more profit of theire 
laboure, then of theire deathe, and by theire example they feare other 
the longer from lyke offenses. But if they beinge thus used, doo 
rebell and kicke againe, then forsothe they be slayne as desperate and 
wild beastes, whom neither prison nor chaine coulde restraine and 
kepe under. But they, whiche take theire bondage pacientlye, be 
not lefte all hopeles. For after they have bene broken and tamed 
with long miseries, if then thei shewe such repentaunce, as therebye 
it maye bee perceaved that they be soryer for their offense then for 
their punyshemente: sumtymes by the Prynces prerogatyve, and sum- 
tymes by the voyce and consent of the people, theire bondage either 
is mitigated, or els cleane released and forgeven. 

He that moveth to advoutreye is in no less daunger and jeoperdie 
then yf he hadde committed advoutrye in dede. For in all offenses 
they counte the intente and pretensed purpose as evel as the acte or 
dede it selfe, thinking that no lette oughte to excuse him that did his 
beste to have no lette. They have singular delite and pleasure in 
foles. And as it 1s a greate reproche to do annye of them hurte or 
injury, so they prohibite not to take pleasure of foolyshnes. For that, 
they thinke, dothe muche good to the fooles. And if any man be so sadde 
and sterne, that he cannot laugh neither at their wordes nor at their 
dedes, none of them be committed to his tuition; for feare least he 
would not intreate them gentilly and favorably enough: to whom they 
should brynge no delectation (for other godnes in them is none) 
muche lesse anye proffite should they yelde him. To mocke a man for 
his deformitie, or for that he lacketh anye parte or lymme of his 
bodyee. is counted great dishonestye and reproche, not to him that is 
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mocked, but to him that mocketh, Which unwysely doth imbrayde 
anye man of that as a vice, that was not in his powre to eschewe. 

Also as they counte and reken very litell witte to be in him, that 
regardeth not naturall bewtie and comlinesse, so to helpe the same 
with payntinges, is taken for a vaine and a wanton pride, not with- 
oute greate infamie. For they knowe, even by very experience, that 
no comelinesse of bewtye doeth so hyghelye commende and avaunce 
the wives in the conceite of their husbandes, as honest conditions and 
lowliness. For as love is oftentime wonne with bewty, so it is not 
kept, preserved, and continued, but by vertue and obedience. They do 
not onely feare their people from doyng evil by punishmentes, but 
also allure them to vertue with rewardes of honoure. 

Therfore they set up in the markette place the ymages of notable 
men, and of such as have bene great and bounteful benefactors to 
the commen wealth, for the perpetual memorie of their good actes: 
and also that the glory and renowne of the auncetors may styrre and 
provoke their posteritie to vertue. He that inordinatly and ambiti- 
ously desireth promotions, is left al hopeles for ever atteining any 
promotion as long as he liveth. They lyve together lovinglye. For 
no magistrate is eyther hawte or fearful. Fathers they be called, and 
lyke fathers they use themselves, The citezens (as it is their dewtie) 
willnglye exhibite unto them dew honour without any compulsion. 
Nor the prince himselfe is not knowen from the other by princely 
apparell, or a robe of state, nor by a crown or diadem roial, or cap 
of maintenaunce, but by a litle sheffe of corne caried before him. 

And so a taper of wax is borne before the bishop, wherby onelye 
he is knowen. They have but few lawes. For to people so instructe 
and institute very fewe do suffice. Yea this thing they chiefely re- 
prove among other nations, that innumerable bokes of lawes and ex- 
positions upon the same be not sufficient. But they think it against 
all right and justice that men shoulde be bounde to those lawes, which 
either be in number mo then be hable to be read, or els blinder and 
darker, then that anye man can well understande them. Furthermore 
they utterlie exclude and banishe all attorneis, proctours, and ser- 
geauntes at the lawe: whiche craftelye handell matters, and subtelly 
dispute of the lawes. For they thinke it moste meete, that every 
man shoulde pleade his own matter, and tel the same tale before the 
judge that he wold tell to his man of law. 

So shal there be lesse circumstaunce of wordes, and the trueth shal 
soner come to light, whiles the judge with a discrete judgment doethe 
waye the wordes of him whom no lawyer hath instructed with deceit, 
and whiles he helpeth and beareth out simple wittes against the false 
and malicious circumventions of craftie children. This is harde to 
be observed in other -ountreis, in so infinite a number of blinde and 
intricate lawes. But xn Utopia every man is a cunning lawier. For 
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(as I said) they have very few lawes; and the plainer and grosser 
that anye interpretation is, that they allowe as most juste. For all 
lawes (saie they) be made and publyshed onely to the intente that by 
them every man shoulde be put in remembraunce of his dewtie. But 
the craftye and subtill interpretation of them (forasmuche as few 
can atteyne thereto) canne put verye fewe in that remembraunce, 
where as the simple, the plaine and grosse meaninge of the lawes is 
open to everye man. Elles as touching the vulgar sort of the people, 
which he bothe moostes in number, and have moste nede to knowe 
their dewties, were it not as good for them, that no law were made at 
all, as when it is made, to bringe so blynde an interpretation upon it, 
that without greate witte and longe arguynge no man can discuss it? 

To the fyndynge oute wherof neyther the grosse judgement of the 
people can attaine, neither the whole life of them that be occupied in 
woorkinge for their livynges canne suffice thereto. These vertues of 
the Utopians have caused their nexte neiboures and borderers, whiche 
live fre and under no subjection (for the Utopians longe ago, have 
delivered manye of them from tirannie) to take magistrates of them, 
some for a yeare, and some for five yeares space. Which when the 
tyme of their office is expired, they bringe home againe with honoure 
and praise, and take new againe with them into their countrey. 

These nations have undoubtedlye very well and holsomely pro- 
vided for their common wealthes, For seynge that bothe the makinge 
and marringe of the weale publique doeth depend and hang upon the 
maners of the rulers and magistrates, what officers coulde they more 
wyselye have chosen, then those which can not be ledde from honestye 
by bribes (for to them that shortly after shal depart thens into their 
own countrey money should be unprofitable) nor yet be moved eyther 
with favoure, or malice towardes any man, as beyng straungers, and 
unacquainted with the people? The which two vices of affection and 
avarice, where they place in judgementes, incontinente they breake 
justice, the strongest and suerest bonde of a common wealth. These 
peoples which fetche their officers and rulers from them, the Uto- 
pians call their fellowes. And other to whom they have been bene- 
ficiall, they call their frendes. 

As touching leagues, which in other places betwene countrey and 
countrey be so ofte concluded, broken and renewed, they never make 
none with anie nation. For to what purpose serve leagues? say they. 
As thoughe nature had not set sufficient love between man and man, 
And who so regardeth not nature, thinke you that he will pass for 
wordes? They be brought into this opinion chiefelye, because that 
in those partes of the worlde, leagues betwene princes be wont to be 
kept and observed very sklenderly. 

For here in Europa, and especiallye in these partes where the faith 
and religion of Christe reigneth, the majestie of leagues is everye 
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where estemed holy and inviolable: partlie through the justice and 
godnes of princes, and partly at the reverence and motion of the head 
Bishops. Which like as they make no promisse themselves, but they 
do verye religiouslye perfourme the same, so they exhorte all princes 
in any wise to abide by their promisses, and them that refuse or denye 
so to do, by their pontificall powre and authoritie they compell thereto. 

And surely they thinke well that it might seme a very reprochefull 
thing, yf in the leagues of them which by a peculiare name be called 
faithful, faith should have no place. But in that newe founde parte 
of the world, which is scaselie so farre frome us beyond the line 
equinoctiall, as our life and maners be dissident from theirs, no trust 
nor confidence is in leagues. But the mo and holier ceremonies the 
league is knitte up with, the soner it is broken by some cavilla- 
tion founde in the wordes, which many times of purpose be so 
craftelie put in and placed, that the bandes can never be so sure nor 
so stronge, but they will find some hole open to crepe out at, and to 
breake both league and trueth. The whiche craftye dealing, yea the 
whiche fraude and deceite, if they should know it to be practised 
among private men in their bargaines and contractes, they would in- 
continent crie out at it with an open mouth and a sower countenaunce, 
as an offense moste detestable, and worthye to be punnyshed with a 
shamefull deathe: yea even very they that avaunce themselves 
authours of lyke counsell geven to princes. 

Wherfore it may wel be thought, either that al justice is but a 
basse and a low vertue, and which avaleth it self farre under the 
highe dignitie of kynges: Or at the least wise, that there be two 
justices, the one meete for the inferiour sorte of the people, goynge 
afote and crepynge lowe by the grounde, and bounde down on every 
side with many bandes bycause it shall not run at rovers. The other 
a princelye vertue, which like as it is of much hygher majestie, then 
the other pore justice, so also it is of much more libertie, as to the 
which nothing is unlawfull that it lusteth after. 

These maners of princes (as I said) whiche be there so evel 
kepers of leagues, cause the Utopians, as I suppose, to make no leagues 
at al, which perchaunce would chaunge their minde if they lived here. 
Howbeit they thinke that thoughe leagues be never so faithfullye ob- 
served and kepte, yet the custome of makynge leagues was very evell 
begon. For this causeth men (as though nations which be seperat 
asondre, by the space of a litle hil or a river, were coupled together 
by no societie or bonde of nature) to thinke themselves borne ad- 
versaries and enemies one to another, and that it were lawfull for 
the one to seke the death and destruction of the other, if leagues 
were not: yea, and that after the leagues be accorded, friendship doth 
not grow and encrese: but the licence of robbing and stealing doth 
styll remaine, as farfurth as for lack of forsight and advisement in 
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writing the wordes of the league, any sentence or clause to the con- 
trarie is not therin sufficientlie comprehended. But they be of a con- 
trarye opinion, That is, that no man oughte to be counted an enemye, 
whiche hath done no injurye. And that the felowshippe of nature 
gethers by love and benevolence, then by covenauntes of leagues; by 
is a stronge league: and that men be better and more surely knit to- 
hartie affection of minde, then by wordes. 


OF WARFARE 


Warre or battel as a thing very beastly, and yet to no kinde of 
beastes in so muche use as to man, they do detest and abhorre. And 
contrarie to the custome almooste of all other nations, they counte 
nothynge so much against glorie, as glory gotten in warre. And 
therefore thoughe they do daylie practise and exercise themselves in 
the discipline of warre, and not onelie the men but also the women 
upon certen appointed daies, lest they should be to seke in the feate 
of armies, if nede should require, yet they never go to battell, but 
either in the defence of their owne countrey, or to drive out of their 
frendes lande the enemies that have invaded it, or by their power to 
deliver from the yocke and bondage of tirannye some people, that be 
therewith oppressed. Which thing they do of meere pitie and com- 
passion. Howbeit they sende helpe to their frendes; not ever in 
their defence. But sometymes also to requite and revenge injuries 
before to them done. 

But this they do not onles their counsell and advice in the matter 
be asked, whiles it 1s yet newe and freshe. For if they finde the 
cause probable, and if the contrarie part wil not restoore agayne 
suche thynges as be of them justelye demaunded, then they be the 
chief autours and makers of the warre. Whiche they do not onlie as 
ofte as by inrodes and invasions of soldiours praies and booties be 
driven awaye, but then also muche more mortally, when their frendes 
marchauntes in anie lande, either under the pretence of unjuste lawes, 
or elles by the wrestinge and wronge understandinge of good lawes, 
do sustaine an unjust accusation under the colour of justice. 

Neither the battell whiche the Utopians fought for the Nephe- 
logetes against the Alaopolitanes a litle before oure time was made 
for any other cause, but that the Nephelogete marchaunt men, as the 
Utopians thought, suffred wrong of the Alaopolitanes, under the 
pretence of righte. But whether it were righte or wronge, it was 
with so cruel and mortal warre revenged, the countreis rounde about 
joyninge their helpe and powre to the puisaunce and malice of both 
parties, that moste florishing and wealthy peoples, being some of them 
shrewedly shaken, and some of them sharpely beaten, the mischeves 
wer not finished nor ended, until the Alaopolitanes, at the last were 
yelded up as bondemen into the jurisdiction of the Nephelogetes. For 
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the Utopians fought not this war for themselves. And yet the Nephe- 
logetes before the warre, when the Alaopolitanes flourished in wealth, 
wer nothing to be compared with them. 

So egerlye the Utopians prosequute the injuiries done to their 
frendes: yea, in money matters, and not their owne likewise. For if 
they be coveyne or gile be wiped beside their goodes, so that no vio- 
lence be done to their bodies, they wreake their anger by absteininge 
from occupieng with that nation, until they have made satisfaction. 
Not forbicause they set lesse stoore by their owne citizens, then by 
their frendes: but that they take the losse of their frendes money 
more hevelie then the losse of their own. Bicause that their frendes 
marchaunte men, forasmuche as that they leise is their own private 
goods, susteine great dammage by the losse. But their owne citizeyns 
leise nothing but of the commen goods, and of that whiche was at 
home plentifull and almost superfluous, els had it ot bene sent furth. 
Therfore no man feleth the losse. And for this cause they thinke it 
to cruell an acte, to revenge that losse with the deathe of manie, the 
incommoditie of the which losse no man feeleth neither in his lyfe, 
nor yet in his living. But if it chaunce that any of their men in any 
other countrey be maimed or killed, whether it be done by a commen 
or a private counsel, knowyng and trying out the trueth of the mat- 
ter by their ambassadours, onlesse the offenders be rendered unto 
them in recompence of the injurie, they will not be appeased; but in- 
continent they proclaime warre against them. 

The offenders yelded, they punishe either with death, or with bond- 
age. They be not only sory, but also ashamed to atchieve the vic- 
torie with bloudshed, counting it great folie to bie precious wares to 
dere. They rejoyse and avaunt themselves, if they vanquishe and 
oppresse their enemies by craft and deceite. And for that act they 
make a generall triumph, and as yf the matter were manfullye 
handeled, they set up a pyller of stone in the place where they so 
vanquished their enemies, in token of the victorie. For then they 
glorie, then they boaste, and cracke that they have plaied the men in 
deede, when they have so overcommen, as no other living creature but 
onely man could: that is to saye, by the mighte and puisaunce of wit. 
For with bodily strength (say they) beares, lions, boores, wulfes, 
dogges, and other wild beastes do fight. And as the moste part of 
them do passe us in strength and fierce courage, so in wit and reason 
we be much stronger then they all. 

Their chief and principall purpose in warre, is to obteine that 
thynge, whiche if they had before obteined, they woulde not have 
moved battell. But if that be not possible, they take so cruell ven- 
geaunce of them which be in the faulte, that ever after they be 
aferde to do the like. This is their chiefe and principall intent, which 
they immediatlie and first of al prosequute, and set forwarde. But 
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yet so, that they be more circumspecte in avoidinge and eschewynge 
jeopardies, then they be desierous of prayse and renowne. 

Therefore immediatlye after that warre is ones solemnelie de- 
nounced, they procure many proclamations signed with their owne 
commen seale to be set up privilie at one time in their enemies lande, 
in places moste frequented. In these proclamations they promisse 
greate rewardes to hym that will kill their enemies prince, and some 
what lesse giftes, but they verye greate also, for everye heade of 
them, whose names be in the saide proclamations conteyned. They 
be those whom they count their chiefe adversaries, next unto the 
prince. 

Whatsoever is prescribed unto him that killeth any of the pro- 
claimed persons, that is dubled to him that bringeth anye of the same 
to them alive; yea, and to the proclaimed persones themselves, if they 
wil chaunge their mindes and come into them, taking their partes, 
they profer the same greate rewardes with pardone, and suertie of 
their lives. Therefore it quickely commeth to pass that their enemies 
have all other men in suspicion, and be unfaithful, and mistrusting 
among themselves one to another, living in great feare, and in no 
lesse jeopardie. For is it well known, that divers times the most 
part of them (and speciallie the prince him selfe) hathe bene betraied 
of them, in whom they put their moste hope and trust. 

So that there is no manar of act nor dede that giftes and rewardes 
do not enforce men unto. And in rewardes they kepe no measure. 
But remembring and considering into how great hasarde and jeopardie 
they cal them, endevoure themselves to recompence the greatnes of 
the daunger with like great benefites. And therefore they promise 
not only wonderful greate abundaunce of golde, but also landes of 
greate revenues lieng in most saffe places among theire frendes, 
And theire promisses they perfourme faythfully withoute annye fraude 
or covyne, 

This custome of byinge and sellyinge adversaryes among other 
people is dysallowed, as a cruel acte of a basse and a cowardyshe 
mynde. But they in this behalfe thinks themselfes muche prayse 
woorthy, as who lyke wyse men by this meanes dispatche greate 
warres withoute anny battel or skyrmyshe. Yea they counte it 
also a dede of pytye and mercye, bicause that by the deathe of a 
fewe offenders the lyves of a greate numbre of innocentes, as wel of 
theire oune men as also of theire enemies, be raunsomed and saved, 
which in fighting shoulde have bene sleane. For they doo no lesse 
pytye the basse and common sorte of theire enemies people, then 
they doo theire owne; knowing that they be driven an enforced to 
warre againste their willes by the furyous madnes of theire princes 
and heades. Yf by none of these meanes the matter goo forwarde as 
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they woulde have it, then they procure occasyons of debate, and dis- 
sention to be spredde amonge theire enemies. 

As by bringinge the princes brother, or some of the noble men 
in hoope to obtayne the kingedome. Yf this waye prevayle not, 
then they reyse up the people that be nexte neygheboures and 
borderers to theire enemyes, and them they sette in theire neckes 
under the coloure of some olde tytle of rgyhte, such as kynges doo 
never lacke. To them they promyse theire helpe and ayde in theire 
warre. And as for moneye they gyve them abundaunce. But of 
theire owne cytyzeins they sende to them fewe or none. Whome 
they make so much of, and love so intierlye, that they would not be 
willing to chaunge anye of them for their adversaries prince. But 
their gold and silver, bycause they kepe it all for thys only pur- 
pose, they laye it owte frankly and frely: as who shoulde lyve even 
as wealthely, if they hadde bestowed it everye pennye. Yea and 
besydes theire ryches, whyche they kepe at home, thei have also an 
infinite treasure abrode, by reason that (as I sayde before) manye 
nations be in their debte. Therefore they hiere soldiours oute of all 
countreis and sende them to battayle, but chiefly of the Zapoletes. 

This people is 500. myles from Utopia eastwarde. They be hideous, 
savage, and fyerce, dwellynge in wild woodes and high mountaines, 
where they were bredde and brought up. They be of an harde 
nature, hable to abide and susteine heate, colde, and labour, abhorr- 
ynge from all delicate deintyes, occupyenge no husbandrye nor 
tyllage of the ground, homelye and rude both in buildinge of their 
houses and in their apparrel, geven unto no goodness, but onely to 
the breedinge and bringynge up of cattel. The most parte of theire 
lyvinge is by huntynge and stealynge. They be borne onelye to 
warre, whyche they diligentlye and earnestelye seke for. And when 
they have gotten it, they be wonders glad thereof. They goo furthe 
of theire countreye in greate companyes together, and whosoever 
lackethe souldyours, there they proffer theire service for small wages. 

This is onelye the crafte they have to gette theire livynge by. They 
maynteyne theire lyfe by sekinge theire deathe. For them whome- 
wyth they be in wayges they fyghte hardelye, fyersyle, and faythe- 
fullye. But they bynde themselfes for no certeyne tyme. But upon 
this condition they entre into bondes, that the nexte daye they wyll 
take parte with the other syde for greater wayges, and the nexte 
daye after that, they wyll be readye to come backe agayne for a 
lytle more moneye. 

There be fewe wares therawaye, wherin is not a greate numbre of 
them in bothe partyes. Therefore it dayelye chauncethe that nye 
kynsefolke whyche were hiered together on one parte, and there verye 
frendelye and familiarlye used themselfes one wyth another, shortely 
after being separate in contrarye partes, runne one againste another 
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envyouslye and fyercelye: and forgettinge bothe kindred and frende- 
shype, thruste their swordes one in another. And that for none other 
cause, but that they be hyred of contrarye prynces for a lytle moneye. 
Whyche they doo so hyghlye regarde and esteame, that they will 
easelye be provoked to chaunge partes for a halfepenye more wages 
by the daye. 

So quyckelye they have taken a smacke in covetesenes. Whyche 
for all that is to them no proffyte. For that they gette by frghtynge, 
immedyatelye they spende unthryftelye and wretchedlye in ryotte. 
This people fighteth for the Utopians agaynste all nations, bycause 
they geve them greatter wayges, then annye other nation wyll. For 
the Utopians lyke as they seke good men to use wel, so they seke 
these evell and vivious men to abuse. Whome, when neade re- 
quirethe, with promisses of greate rewardes they putte forthe into 
great jeopardyes. From whens the mooste parte of them never 
cummeth againe to aske their rewardes. 

But to them that remaine alive they paye that which they promissed 
faithfully, that they maye be the more willinge to put themselfes in 
like daunger another time. Nor the Utopianes passe not how many 
of them they bring to destruction. For they beleve that they should 
doo a verge good deade for all mankind, if they could ridde out of 
the worlde all that fowle stinking denne of that most wicked and 
cursed people. Next unto theis they use the soldiours of them for 
whom they fighte, And then the helpe of their other frendes. And 
laste of all, they joyne to theire oune citizens. Emong whome they 
give to one of tried vertue and prowes the reule, goovernaunce, and 
conduction of the whole armye. 

Under him they appoynte ij. other, whyche, whyles he is sauffe, be 
bothe private and oute of offyce. But yf he be taken or slayne, the 
one of the other ij. succeedeth hym, as it were by inherytaunce. And 
if the seconde miscarrye, then the thirde taketh his rowme, leaste 
that (as the chaunce of battell is uncerteine and doubtful) the jeo- 
pardye or deathe of the capitaine shoulde brynge the whole armye 
in hasarde. They chuese soldyours out of every citye those, whych 
putte furthe themselffes wyllyngelye. For they thruste no man forthe 
into warre agaynste his wyll. Bycause they beleve, yf annye man be 
feareful and fainte harted of nature, he wyll not onelye doo no man- 
full and hardy acte hym selfe, but also be occasyon of cowardenes to 
his fellowes. But if annye battell be made agaynste theire owne 
countreye, then they putt these cowardes (so that they be strong 
bodyed) in shyppes amonge other bolde harted men. Or elles they 
dyspose them upon the walles, from whens they maye not flye. 

Thus what for shame that theire enemies be at hande, and what for 
bycause they be without hope of runninge awaye, they forgette all 
feere. And manye times extreame necessitye turnethe cowardnes into 
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prowes and manlynes. But as none of them is thrust forthe of his 
countrey into warre againste his wyll, so women that be wyllynge to 
accompany theire husbandes in times of warre be not prohibited 
or letted. Yea they provoke and exhorte them to it with prayses. 
And in set fylde the wyves doo stande everye one by theire owne 
husbandes syde. 

Also every man is compassed next aboute with his owne children, 
kinsfolkes, and aliaunce. That they, whom nature chiefely moveth to 
mutual succoure, thus standynge together, maye healpe one another, 
It is a great reproche and dishonesty for the husbande to come home 
without his wyffe, or the wyffe without her husbande, or the sonne 
without his father. And therfore if the other part sticke so harde by 
it, that the battel come to their handes, it is fought with great 
slaughter and blodshed, even to the utter destruction of both partes. 
For as they make all the meanes and shyftes that maye be to kepe 
themselfes from the necessitye of fyghtinge, or that they may dis- 
patche the battell by their hiered soldyours: so when there is no 
remedy, but that they muste neades fight themselfes, then they do 
as corragiouslye fall to it, as before, whyles they myght, they did 
wiselye avoyde and refuse it. 

Nor they be not most fierce at the first bront. But in continuance 
by litle and lytle theire fierce courage encreaseth, with so stubborne 
and obstynate myndes, that they wyll rather dye then gyve back an 
ynche. For that suertye of lyvinge, whiche everye man hath at home 
beinge joyned with noo carefull anxietye or remembraunce how 
theire posterities shall lyve after them (for this pensifnes oftentymes 
breakethe and abateth couragious stomakes) maketh them stowte and 
hardye, and disdaineful to be conquered. 

Moreover theire knowledge in chevalrye and feates of armes putteth 
them in a good hope. Finally the wholesome and vertuous opinions, 
wherein they were brought up even from theire childhode, partely 
through learnynge, and partelye throughe the good ordinaunces and 
lawes of theire weale publique, augmente and encrease theire man- 
full courage. By reason whereof they neither set so litle store by 
their lives, that they will rasshelye and unadvisedlye caste them away: 
nor they be not so farre in lewde and fond love therewith, that they 
will shamefullye covete to kepe them, when honestie biddeth leave 
them. 

When the battel is hottest and in al places most fierce and fer- 
vent, a bende of chosen and picked yong men, whiche be sworne 
to live and dye togethers, take upon them to destroye theire adver- 
saries capitaine. Whome they invade, now with privy wieles, now 
by open strength. At him they strike both nere and farre of. He 
is assayled with a long and a continuall assaulte, freshe men styll 
commynge in the weried mens places. And seldome it chaunceth 
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(onles he save hymselfe by flying) that he is not either slayne, or 
els taken prisoner and yelded to his enemies alive. If they wynne the 
fyelde, they persecute not theire enemies with the violent rage of 
slaughter. For they had rather take them alive then kyl them. 

Neither they do so follow the chase and pursute of theire enemies, 
but they leave behinde them one parte of theire hoste in battaile 
arraye under their standardes. In so muche that if al their whole 
armie be discumfeted and overcum saving the rewarde, and that 
they therewith atchieve the victory, then they had rather lette al 
their enemies scape, then to followe them out of array. For they 
remembre, it hath chaunced unto themselfes more then ones; the 
whole powre and strength of their hoste being vanquished and put 
to flight, whiles their enemies rejoysing in the victory have perse- 
cuted them flying some one way and some another, a small companye 
of theire men lying in an ambushe, there redy at all occasions, have 
sodainelye rysen upon them thus dispersed and scattered oute of 
arraye, and through presumption of safety unadvisedly pursuing the 
chase: and have incontinent changed the fortune of the whole 
battayll: and spite of their tethes wrestinge oute of their handes the 
sure and undoubted victorye, being a litle before conquered, have for 
their parte conquered the conquerers. It is hard to say whether 
they be craftier in layinge an ambushe, or wittier in avoydinge the 
same. You would thinke they intende to flye, when they meane 
nothing lesse. 

And contrarye wyse when they go about that purpose, you wold 
beleve it were the leaste parte of their thought. For if they perceave 
themselfes either overmatched in numbre, or closed in too narrowe 
a place, then they remove their campe either in the night season 
with silence, or by some pollicie they deceave theire enemies, or 
in the day time they retiere backe so softelye, that it is no lesse 
jeoperdie to medle with them when they geve backe, then when 
they presse on. They fence and fortifie their campe sewerlye with 
a deape and a brode trenche. The earth therof is cast inward. 
Nor they do not set drudgeis and slaves aworke about it. 

It is doone by the handes of the souldiours them selfes. All the 
whole armye worketh upon it, except them that kepe watche and 
warde in harneis before the trenche for sodeine aventures. There- 
fore by the labour of so manye a large trenche closinge in a greate 
compasse of grounde is made in less tyme then anye man woulde 
beleve. Theire armoure or harneys, whiche they weare, is sure 
and strong to receave strokes, and handsome for all movinges anc 
gestures of the bodye, insomuche that it is not unweldye to swymm 
in. For in the discipline of theire warefare amonge other feates the 
learne to swimme in harnes. Their weapons be arrowes alout 
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whyche they shote both strongely and surelye, not onelye fotemen, 
but also horsemen. 

At hande strokes they use not swordes but poll-axes, whiche be 
mortall, as wel in sharpenes, as in weyghte, both for foynes and 
downe strokes. Engines for warre they devyse and invent wonders 
wittelye. Whiche when they be made they kepe verye secrete, 
leaste yf they shoulde be knowen before neade requyre, they should 
be but laughed at and serve to no purpose. But in makynge them, 
hereunto they have chiefe respecte, that they be both easy to be 
caried, and handsome to be moved, and turned about. 

Truce taken with their enemies for a shorte time they do so 
firmelye and faythfullye keape, that they wyll not breake it: no not 
though they be thereunto provoked. They doe not waste nor de- 
stroye theire enemies lande with forraginges, nor they burne not up 
their corne. Yea, they save it as muche as may be from being over- 
runne and troden downe either with men or horses, thinkinge that it 
growethe for theire owne use and profit. They hurt no man that is 
unarmed, onles he be an espiall. All cities that be yelded unto them 
they defende. 

And suche as they wynne by force of assaulte, they neither dispoyle 
nor sacke, but them that withstode and dyssauded the yeldynge up 
of the same, they put to deathe, the other souldiours they punnyshe 
with bondage. All the weake multitude they leave untouched. If 
they knowe that annye citezeins counselled to yealde and rendre up 
the citie, to them they gyve parte of the condemned mens goods. 

The resydewe they distribute and give frelye amonge them, whose 
helpe they had in the same warre. For none of them selfes taketh 
anye portion of the praye. But when the battaile is finished and 
ended, they put theire frendes to never a penny coste of al the 
charges that they were at, but laye it upon theire neckes that be con- 
quered. Them they burdeine with the whole charge of theire ex- 
penseis, whiche they demaunde of them partelye in moneie to be 
kept for like use of battayll, and partelye in landes of greate revenues 
to be payde unto them yearelye for ever. 

Suche revenues they have now in manye countreis. Whiche by 
litle and litle rysinge of dyvers and sondry causes be increased above 
vij. hundrethe thousand ducates by the yere. Thether they sende 
forth some of their citezeins as lieutenauntes, to live there sumptuously 
like men of honoure and renowne. And yet this not withstandinge 
muche moneye is saved, which commeth to the commen treasory: 
miles it so chaunce, that they had rather trust the countrey with 
he money. Which many times they do so long, until they have 

ede to occupie it. 

And it seldome happeneth that thei demaund al. Of these landes 

ey assigne parte unto them, which at their request and exhortacion, 
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put themselfes in such jeoperdies, as I spake of before. If anye 
prince stirre up warre agaynste them, intending to invade theire lande, 
they mete hym incontinent oute of theire owne borders with greate 
powre and strengthe. For they never lyghtely make warre in their 
owne countrei. Nor they be never broughte into so extreme necessitie 
as to take helpe out of forreyne landes into their owne Ilande. 


OF THE RELIGIONS IN UTOPIA 


There be divers kindes of religion not only in sondrie partes of 
the Ilande, but also in divers places of every citie. Some worship 
for God the sonne: some the mone: some, some other of the planettes. 
There be that give worship to a man that was ones of excellente 
vertue or of famous glory, not only as God, but also as the chiefest 
and hyghest God. But the moste and the wysest parte (rejectynge a} 
these) believe that there is a certayne Godlie powre unknown, everlast- 
inge, incomprehensible, inexplicable, farre above the capacitie and 
retche of mans witte, dispersed throughoute all the worlde, not in big- 
nes, but in vertue and power. 

Him they call the father of al. To him alone they attribute the be- 
ginninges, the encreasinges, the procedinges, the chaunges, and the 
endes of al thinges. Neither they geve any divine honours to any 
other then to him. Yea al the other also, though they be in divers 
opinions, yet in this pointe they agree all togethers with the wisest 
sorte, in beleving that there is one chiefe and principall God, the 
maker and ruler of the whole worlde: whome they all commonlye in 
their countrey language call Mythra. But in this they disagree, that 
among some he is counted one, and amonge some another. For 
every one of them, whatsoever that is whiche he taketh for the chief 
god, thinketh it to be the very same naturé, to whose only divine 
mighte and majestie, the summe and soveraintie of al thinges by the 
consent of al people is attributed and geven. Howbeit they all begyn 
by litle and litle to forsake and fall from,this varietie of superstitions, 
and to agre togethers in that religion frhiche semethe by reason to 
passe excell the residewe. 

And it is not to be doubted, but all ghe other would long agoo have 
bene abolished, but that whatsoever whprosperous thynge happened to 
anie of them, as he was mynded tofchaunge his religion, the feare- 
fulnesse of people did take it, not # a thinge comminge by chaunce, 
but as sente from GOD out of hefiven. As thoughe the God, whose 
honoure he was forsakynge wogilde revenge that wicked purpose 
against him. 

But after they hearde us spgake of the name of Christe, of his 
doctrine, lawes, myracles, and $f thee no lesse wonderful constancie 
of so manye martyrs, whose ploude wyllinglye shedde broughte a 
great numbre of nations throyghoute all partes of the worlde into 
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their sect: you will not beleve with howe gladde mindes, they agreed 
unto the same: whether it were by the secrete inspiration of GOD, 
or elles for that they thought it neighest unto that opinion, which 
among them is counted the chiefest. Howbeit I thinke this was no 
smale helpe and furtheraunce in the matter, that they harde us say, 
that Christ instituted among his, al thinges commen: and that the 
same communitie doth yet remaine amongest the rightest Christian 
companies. 

Verely howsoever it came to passe, manye of them consented to- 
gethers in our religion, and were wasshed in the holy water of 
baptisme. But because among us foure (for no mo of us was left 
alive, two of our companye beyng dead) there was no priest, which 
I am right sorie for: they beynge entered and instructed in al other 
pointes of our religion, lacke onely those sacramentes, whiche here 
none but priestes do minister. Howbeit they understand and per- 
ceive them, and be very desierous of the same, Yea, they reason and 
dispute the matter earnestly among themselves, whether without the 
sending of a christian bishop, one chosen out of their own people 
may receave the ordre of priesthod. And truely they were minded 
to chuese one. But at my departure from them they had chosen 
none. They also which do not agree to Christes religion, feare 
no man from it, nor speake against any man that hath received it. 

Saving that one of our company in my presence was sharpely 
punished, He as soone as he was baptised, began against our willes, 
with more earneste affection, then wisedome, to reason of Christes 
religion: and began to waxe so hote in his matter, that he did not 
onlye preferre our religion before al other, but also did utterly despise 
and condempne all other, calling them prophane, and the folowers of 
them wicked and develish, and the children of everlastinge dampna- 
tion. 

When he had thus longe reasoned the matter, they laide holde on 
him, accused him and condempned him into exile, not as a despiser 
of religion, but as a sedicious person and a raiser up of dissention 
amonge the people. For this is one of the auncientest lawes amonge 
them: that no man shall be blamed for resoninge in the mainten- 
aunce of his owne religion. 

For kyng Utopus, even at the firste beginning, hearing that the 
inhabitauntes of the land wer before his comming thether, at con- 
tinuall dissention and strife amonge themselves for their religions: 
perceyving also that this common dissention (whiles every severall 
secte tooke several partes in fighting for their countrey) was the 
only occasion of his conquest over them al, as sone as he had gotten 
the victory: Firste of all he made a decree, that it should be lawfull 
for everie man to favoure and folow what religion he would, and that 
he mighte do the best he could to bring other to his opinion, so that 
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he did it peaceablie, gentelie, quietly, and soberlie, without hastie and 
contentious rebuking and invehing against other. If he could not 
by faire and gentle speche induce them unto his opinion yet he should 
use no kinde of violence, and refraine from displeasaunte and se- 
ditious woordes. To him that would vehemently and ferventlye in 
this cause strive and contende was decreed banishment or bondage. 

This lawe did kynge Utopus make not only for the maintenaunce of 
peace, which he saw through continuall contention and mortal hatred 
uallye be used, as the woorste men be mooste obstinate and stubbourne, 
make tor the furtheraunce of religion. Wherof he durst define and 
determine nothing unadvisedlie, as douting whether god desiering 
manifolde and diverse sortes of honour, would inspire sondry men 
with sondrie kindes of religion. And this suerly he thought a very 
unmete and folish thing, and a point of arrogant presumption, to 
compell al other by violence and threateninges to agre to the same, 
that thou belevest to be trew. 

Furthermore thoughe there be one religion whiche alone is trew, 
and al other vaine and superstitious, yet did he wel foresee (so that 
the matter were handeled with reason, and sober modestie) that the 
trueth of the own powre would at the last issue out and come to 
lyghte. But if contention and debate in that behalfe should contin- 
uallye be used, as the woorste men be mooste obstinate and stubbourne, 
and in their evyll opinion mooste constante: he perceaved that then 
the best and holyest religion would be trodden underfote and de- 
stroyed by most vaine supersticions, even as good corne is by thornes 
and weedes overgrowen and chooked. 

Therfore all this matter he lefte undiscussed, and gave to everye 
man free libertie and choise to beleve what he woulde. Savinge that 
he earnestelye and straitelye charged them, that no man should con- 
ceave so vile and baase an opinion of the dignitie of mans nature, as 
to think that the soules do die and perishe with the bodye; or that 
the world runneth at al aventures governed by no divine providence. 
And therefore thei beleve that after this life vices be extreamelye pun- 
ished and vertues bountifully rewarded. 

Hym that is of a contrary opinion they counte not in the numbre 
of men, as one that hathe avaled the heighe nature of hys soule to the 
veilnes of brute beastes bodies: muche lesse in the numbre of their 
citizeins, whose lawes and ordenaunces, if it were not for feare, he 
wold nothing at al esteme. For you maye be suer that he will studie 
either with craft prively to mocke, or els violently to breake the 
commen lawes of his countrey, in whom remaineth no further feare 
then of the lawes, nor no further hope then of the bodye. Wherfore 
he that is thus minded is deprived of all honours, excluded from all 
offices and rejecte from all common administrations, in the weale 
publique. 
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And thus he is of all sortes despised, as of an unprofitable, and of 
a base and vile nature. Howbeit they put him to no punishment, 
because they be persuaded that it is in no mans power to beleve what 
he list. No nor they constraine hym not with threatninges to dis- 
semble his minde, and shew countenaunce contrarie to his thought. 
For deceit and falshod and all maners of lies, as next unto fraude, 
they do mervelouslie deteste and abhorre. But they suffer him not 
to dispute in his opinion, and that onelye amonge the commen people. 
For els aparte amonge the priestes and men of gravitie they do not 
onelye suffer, but alos exhorte him to dispute and argue: hoping that 
at the last, that madnes will geve place to reason. 

There be also other, and of them no small numbre, which be not 
forbidden to speake theyr mindes, as grounding their opinion upon 
some reason, beyng in their living neither evell nor vicious. Their 
heresie is much contrarie to the other. For they beleve that the 
soules of brute beastes be immortall and everlasting. But nothynge 
to be compared with oures in dignitie, neither ordeined nor predes- 
tinate to like felicitie. For al they beleve certeinly and sewerly that 
mans sicknes, but no mans death, oneles it be one whome they see 
mans sickness, but no mans death, oneles it be one whom ethey see 
depart from his life carefullie, and agaynst his will. For this they 
take for a verye evel token, as thoughe the soule beynge in dispaire 
and vexed in conscience, through some privie and secret forefeiling of 
the punishement now at hande were aferde to depart. 

And they thinke he shall not be welcome to God, which when he is 
called, runneth not to him gladlye, but is drawen by force and sore 
against his will. They therfore that see this kinde of deathe do abhorre 
it, and them that so die they burie with sorow and silence. And when 
they have praied God to be mercifull to the soule, and mercifully to 
pardon the infirmities therof, they cover the dead coorse with earth. 

Contrariewise all that departe merely and ful of good hope, for 
them no man mourneth, but followeth the heerse with joyfull syng- 
ing, commending the soules to God with great affection. And at the 
last, not with mourning sorrow, but with a great reverence they 
bourne the bodies. And in the same place they sette up a piller of 
stone, with the dead mans titles therin graved. When they be come 
home they reherse his vertuous maners and his good dedes. But no 
part of his life is so oft or gladly talked of as his meri deth. 

They thinke that this remembraunce of the vertue and goodnes 
of the dead doeth vehemently provoke and enforce the living to 
vertue. And that nothing can be more pleasaunt and acceptable to 
the deade. Whom they suppose to be present among them, when 
they talke of them, though to the dull and feble eiesight of mortall 
men they be invisible. For it were an unconvenient thinge that the 
blessed shoulde not be at libertie to goo whether they woulde. And 
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it were a pointe of greate unkindnes in them to have utterly cast 
awaye the desire of visitinge and seing their frendes, to whome they 
were in their life time joyned by mutuall love and amitie. Whiche 
in good men after their deathe they counte to be rather increased 
then diminished. 

They beleve therefore that the deade be presentlye conversaunt 
amonge the quicke, as beholders and witnesses of all their wordes and 
dedes. Therfore they go more corragiously to their busines as hav- 
ing a trust and afhaunce in such overseers. And this same belefe of 
the present conversation of their forefathers and auncetours among 
them feareth them from all secrete dishonestie. They utterly despise 
and mocke soth-sayinges and divinations of thinges to come by the 
flighte or voices of birdes, and all other divinations of vaine super- 
stition, whiche in other countreis be in greate observation. But 
they highly esteme and worshyppe miracles that come by no healpe 
of nature, as woorkes and witnesses of the presente power of God. 
And suche they saye do chaunce there verye often. And sometimes 
in great and doubtefull matters, by commen intercession and prayers, 
they procure and obteine them with a sure hope and confidence, and 
a stedfast belefe. 

They thinke that the contemplation of nature and the prayse 
therof comminge, is to God a very acceptable honoure. Yet there 
be many so earnestlye bent and affectioned to religion, that they passe 
no thing for lerning, nor geve their mindes to any knowledge of 
thinges. But ydelnes they utterly forsake and eschue, thinking 
felicitie after this life to be gotten and obteined by busie labore and 
good exercises. Some therfore of them attende upon the sicke, some 
amende high waies, clense ditches, repaire, bridges, digge turfes, 
gravell, and stones, fel and cleave wood, bring wood, corne and other 
thinges into the cities in cartes, and serve not onelye in commen 
woorkes, but also in private laboures as servauntes, yea, more then 
bondmen. 

For what so ever unpleasaunt, harde, and vile worke is anye where, 
from the whiche labour, lothsomnes, and desperation doth fray other, 
al that they take upon them willingly and gladly, procuring quiete and 
rest to other, remaininge in continual woorke, and labour themselves, 
not embraidinge others therewith. They neither reprove other mens 
lives, nor glorie in theire owne. These men the more serviceable they 
behave themselves, the more they be honoured of all men. Yet they 
be divided into two sectes. The one is of them that live single and 
chast, absteining not onely from the companie of women, but also 
from eating of fleshe, and some of them from all maner of beastes. 
Whiche utterly rejecting the pleasures of this present life as hurt- 
full, be all wholye set upon the desier of the lyfe to come by watch. 
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ynge, and sweatynge, hoopinge shortly to obtaine it, being in the 
meane season merie and lustie. 

The other secte is no lesse desirous of Jaboure, but they embrace 
matrimonye, not despisynge the solace therof, thinking that they can 
not be discharged of their bounden duties towardes nature without 
labour and toyle, nor towardes their native countrey without pro- 
creation of children. They abstaine from no pleasure that doeth 
nothinge hinder them from Jaboure. They love the flesh of foure 
footed beastes, bicause they beleve that by that meate they be made 
hardier and stronger to woorke. The Utopians counte this secte 
the wiser, but the other the holier. Which in that they preferre 
single life before matrimony, and that sharp life before an easier life, 
if herein they grounded upon reason they would mock them. But 
now forasmuch as they say they be led to it by religion, they honor 
and worship them. And these be they whom in their language by a 
peculiar name, they cal Buthrescas, the which woord by interpreta- 
tion signifieth to us men of religion or religious men. 

They have priestes of exceding holines, and therefore very few. 
For there be but xiij. in every citie accordinge to the number of their 
churches, savyng when they go furthe to battell. For than vij. of 
them goo furth with the armie: in whose steades so manie newe be 
made at home. But the other at their retourne home again reentre 
every one into his owne place, they that be above the numbre, untill 
suche time as they succede into the places of the other at their dyinge, 
be in the meane season continuallie in companie with the bishoppe. 
For he is the chiefe head of them al. They be chosen of the people, 
as the other magistrates be, by secrete voices for the avoydinge of 
strife. 

After their election they be consecrate of their own companie. 
They be overseers of al divine matters, orderers of religions, and as 
it wer judges and maisters of maners. And it is a great dishonestie 
and shame to be rebuked or spoken to by any of them for dissolute 
and incontinent living. But as it is their office to geve good exhorta- 
tions and counsel, so is it the dutie of the prince and the other 
magistrates to correct and punishe offenders, saving that the priestes, 
whome they find exceading vicious livers, them they excommunicate 
from having anye interest in divine matters. And there is almoste 
no punishement amonge them more feared. For they runne in verye 
great infamie, and be inwardly tormented with a secret feare of re- 
ligion, and shall not long scape free with their bodies. For unlesse 
they by quicke repentaunce approve amendement of their lives to 
the priestes, they be taken and punished of the counsel, as wicked 
and irreligious, 

Both childhode and youth is instructed, and taught of them. Nor 
they be not more diligente to instructe them in learning, then in vertue 
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and good maners, For they use with verie great endevour and 
diligence to put into the heades of their children, whiles they be yet 
tender and pliaunte, good opinions and profitable for the conversa- 
tion of their weale publique. Which when they be once rooted in 
children, do remayne with them al their life after, and be wonders pro- 
fitable for the defence and maintenaunce of the state of the commen 
welth. Whiche never decaieth but throughe vices risinge of evill 
Opinions. 

The priestes, onles they be women (for that kinde is not excluded 
from priesthode, howbeit fewe be chosen, and none but widdowes and 
old women) the men priestes, I saye, take to their wifes the chiefest 
women in all their countreye. For to no office among the Utopians 
is more honour and preeminence geven. In so much that if they 
commit any offence, they be under no commen judgement, but be left 
only to god and themselfes. For thei thinke it not lawful to touch 
him with mannes hande, be he never so vitious, which after so singu- 
lar a sort was dedicate and consecrate to god, as a holly offering. 

This maner may they easelye observe, bicause they have so fewe 
oriestes, and do chuse them with such circumspection. For it scasely 
ever chaunceth that the moste vertuous among vertuous, which in re 
spect only of his vertue is avaunced to so high a dignity, can fal to 
vice and wickednes. And if it should chaunce in dede (as mans 
nature is mutable and fraile) yet by reason they be so fewe and pro 
moted to no might nor powre, but only to honoure, it were not to 
be feared that anye great dammage by them should happen and ensue 
to the commen wealthe, 

They have so rare and fewe priestes, least if the honour were com- 
municated to many, the digniti of the ordre, which among them now 
is so highly estemed, should rune in contempt. Speciallye bicause 
they thincke it hard to find many so good as to be meet for that dig- 
nity, to the execution and discharge wherof it is not sufficiente to be 
endured with meane vertues. Furthermore these priestes be not 
more estemed of their own countrey men, then they be of forrein 
and straunge countreis. Which thinge maye hereby plainly appere. 
And I thinke also that this is the cause of it. 

For whiles the armies be fighting together in open feld they a litle 
beside not farre of knele upon their knees in their hallowed vesti- 
mentes, holding up their handes to heaven: praing first of al for 
peace, nexte for vyctory of their owne parte, but to neyther part a 
bluddy victory. If their host gette the upper hand, they runne in to 
the mayne battayle and restrayne their owne men from sleying and 
cruely pursuinge theire vanquyshed enemies. Whyche enemyes, yf 
they doo but see them and speake to them, it is yonughe for the 
savegarde of theire lyves. And the touching of theire clothes de- 
fendeth and saveth al their gooddes from ravine and spoyle. This 
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thinge hathe avaunced them to so great wourship and trewe majesty 
among al nations, that manye times they have as wel preserved theire 
own citizens from the cruel force of their enemies, as they have 
theire enemies from the furyous rage of theire owne men. For it is 
wele knowen, that when theire owne army hathe reculed, and in 
dyspayr turned backe, and runne away, their ennemies fyerslye pur- 
suing with slaughter and spoyle, then the priestes cumming betwene 
have stayed the murder, and parted bothe the hostes. 

So that peace hath bene made and concluded betwene bothe partes 
upon equall and indifferent conditions. For there was never any na- 
tion, so fierce, so cruell, and rude, but they hadde them in suche 
reverence, that they counted their bodyes hallowed and sanctified, 
and therefore not to be violentlye and unreverentlye touched. They 
kept hollye the firste and the laste dayes of every moneth and yeare, 
divydinge the yeare into monethes, whyche they measure by the 
course of the moone, as they doo the yeare by the course of the 
sonne. 

The fyrste dayes they call in theire language Lynemernes and 
the laste Trapemernes, the whyche woordes may be interpreted, primi- 
feste and finifest, or els in our speache, first feaste and last feast. 
Their churches be very gorgious, and not onelye of fine and curious 
workemanship, but also (which in the fewenes of them was neces- 
sary) very wide and large, and hable to receave a great company of 
people, But they be all sumwhat darke. Howbeit that was not donne 
through ignoraunce in buildinge, but as they say, by the counsel of 
the priestes. Bicause they thought that over much light doth dis- 
perse mens cogitations, whereas in dimme and doubtful lighte they 
be gathered together, and more earnestly fixed upon religion and 
devotion: which bicause it is not there of one sort among all men, 
and yet all the kindes and fassions of it, thoughe they be sondry and 
manifold, agre together in the honour of the divine nature, as goyng 
divers wayes to one ende: therefore nothing is sene nor heard in 
the churches, but that semeth to agree indefferently with them all. 

If there be a distinct kind of sacrifice peculiar to anye several secte, 
that they execute at home in their owne houses. The common sacri- 
fices be so ordered, that they be no derogation nor prejudice to anye 
of the private sacrifices and religions. Therefore no ymage of annye 
god is seene in the churche, to the intente it maye bee free for every 
man to conceive god by their religion after what likenes and simili- 
tude they will. They call upon no peculiar name of god, but only 
Mithra. In the which word they all agree together in one nature of 
the divine majesti whatsoever it be. 

No prayers bee used but suche as every man maye boldelie pro- 
nounce withoute the offendinge of anny secte. They come therefore 
to the churche the laste day of everye moneth and yeare, in the 
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evenynge yet fastinge, there to gyve thankes to GOD for that they 
have prosperouslye passed over the yeare or monethe, wherof that 
hollye daye is the laste daye. 

The nexte daye they come to the church earlye in the mornyng, 
to praye to GOD that they maye have good fortune and successe all 
the newe yeare or monethe whych they doo begynne of that same 
holiye daye. But in the holly dayes that be the laste dayes of the 
monethes and yeares, before they come to the churche, the wives fall 
downe prostrat before theire husbandes feet at home, and the chil- 
dren before the feete of their parentes, confessinge and acknowl- 
dinge themselfes offenders either by some actuall dede, or by omis- 
sion of their deuty, and desire pardon for their offense. 

Thus yf anye cloude of privy displeasure was risen at home, by 
this satisfaction it is overblowen, that they may be presente at the 
sacrifices with pure and charitable mindes. For they be aferd to 
come there with troubled consciences. Therefore if they knowe them- 
selfes to beare anye hatred or grudge towardes anye man, they pre- 
sume not to come to the sacrifices, before they have reconciled them- 
selfes and purged theire consciences, for feare of greate vengeaunce 
and punyshemente for their offense. 

When they come thether, the men goo into the ryghte syde of the 
churche, and the women into the lefte syde. There they place them- 
selfes in such ordre, that all they whyche be of the male kinde in 
every household sitte before the goodman of the house, and they of 
the female kinde before the goodwyfe. Thus it is forsene that all 
their gestures and behaviours be marked and observed abrode of them 
by whose authority and discipline they be governed at home. 

This also they diligently see unto, that the younger evermore be 
coupled with the elder, lest children being joyned together, they 
should passe over that time in childish wantonnes, wherin they ought 
principally to conceave a religious and devoute feare towardes god, 
which is the chieffe and almost the only incitation to vertu. They 
kill no living beast in sacrifice, nor they thinke not that the merciful 
clemencye of god hath delite in bloude and slaughter, which hath geven 
liffe to beastes to the intent they should live. They burne francken- 
sence and other sweet savours, and light also a greate numbre of 
waxe candelles and tapers, not supposinge this geare to be any thing 
avaylable to the divine nature, as neither the prayers of men. But 
this unhurtful and harmeles kind of worship pleaseth them. 

And by thies sweet savoures and lightes, and other such cere- 
monies men feele themselfes secretlye lifted up, and encouraged to 
devotion with more willynge and fervent hartes. The people wear- 
ethe in the churche white apparell. The priest is clothed in chaunge- 
able colours. Whiche in workemanshipe bee excellent, but in stuffe 
not verye pretious. For theire vestimentes be neither embrandered 
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with gold, nor set with precious stones. But they be wrought so 
fynely and conningelye with divers fethers of foules, that the estima- 
tion of no costely stuffe is hable to countervaile the price of the 
worke. 

Furthermore in these birdes fethers, and in the dewe ordre of them, 
whiche is observed in theire setting, they saye, is conteyned certaine 
divine misteries. The interpretation wherof knowen, which is dili- 
gentlye taught by the priestes, they be put in remembraunce of the 
bountifull benefites of God towarde them; and of the love and 
honoure whiche of theire behalfe is dewe to God; and also of their 
deuties one towarde another. When the priest first commeth out of 
the vestry thus apparelled, they fall downe incontinent everye one 
reverentlye to the ground, with so still silence on everye part, that 
the very fassion of the thinge striketh into them a certayne feare of 
God, as though he were there personally presente. When they have 
lien a litle space on the ground, the priest gevethe them a signe for to 
ryse. 

Then they sing prayses unto God, whiche they intermixt with in- 
strumentes of musicke, for the moste parte of other fassions then 
these that we use in this parte of the worlde. And like as some of 
ours bee much sweter then theirs, so some of theirs doo farre passe 
ours. But in one thinge doubtles they goo exceding farre beyonde 
us. For all their musike bothe that they playe upon instrumentes, 
and that they singe with mannes voyce dothe so resemble and ex- 
presse naturall affections, the sound and tune is so applied and made 
agreable to the thinge, that whether it bee a prayer, or els a dytty 
of gladnes, of patience, of trouble, of mournynge, or of anger: the 
fassion of the melodye dothe so represente the meaning of the thing, 
that it doth wonderfullye move, stirre, pearce, and enflame the hearers 
myndes. 

At the laste the people and the priest together rehearse solempne 
prayers in woordes, expreslye pronounced, so made that everye man 
maye privatelye applye to hymselfe that which is commonly spoken 
of all. In these prayers everye man recognisethe and knowledgethe 
God to be hys maker, hys governoure and the principal cause of all 
other goodnes, thankynge him for so many benefites receaved at his 
hande, But namelye that throughe the favoure of God he hath 
chaunced into that publyque weale, whiche is moste happye and 
welthye, and hathe chosen that religion, whyche he hopeth to be moste 
true, 

In the whyche thinge if he doo anye thinge erre, or yf there be 
any other better then eyther of them is, being more acceptable to 
God, he desierethe him that he wyl of his goodnes let him have 
knowledge thereof, as one that is readye too followe what way so- 
ever he wyll leade hym. But yf this fourme and fassion of a com- 
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men wealthe bee beste, and his owne relygion most true and perfecte, 
than he desyrethe GOD to gyve hym a constaunte stedefastnes in the 
same, and too brynge all other people to the same ordre of lyvynge, 
and to the same opinion of God onles there bee annye thinge that 
in this diversitye of religions dothe delite his unsercheable pleasure. 
To be shorte he prayeth hym, that after his deathe he maye come to 
hym. But how soone or late that he dare not assynge or determine. 
Howebeit, if it myght stande with his majesties pleasure, he woulde 
be muche gladder to dye a paynefull deathe and so to goo to God, 
then by longe lyving in worldlye prosperitye to bee alway from him. 
Whan this prayer is said they fal doune to the ground again and a 
lytle after they ryse up and go to dinner. And the resydewe of the 
daye they passe over in playes, and exercise of chevalrye. 

Nowe I have declared and described unto you, as truelye as I coulde 
the fourme and ordre of that commen wealth, which verely in my 
judgment is not only the beste, but also that which alone of good 
right maye claime and take upon it the name of a commen wealth or 
publique weale. For in other places they speake stil of the commen 
wealth. But every man procureth his owne private gaine. Here 
where nothing is private, the commen affaires be earnestlye loked 
upon. And truely on both partes they have good cause so to do as 
they do. 

For in other countreys who knoweth not that he shall sterve for 
honger, onles he make some severall provision for himselfe, though 
the commen wealthe floryshe never so muche in ryches? And there- 
fore he 1s compelled even of verye necessitie to have regarde to 
him selfe, rather then to the people, that is to say, to other. Con- 
trarywyse there where all thinges be commen to every man, it is not 
to be doubted that any man shal lacke anye thinge necessary for his 
private uses: so that the commen store houses and bernes be suffi- 
cientlye stored. For there nothinge is distributed after a nyggyshe 
sorte, neither there is anye poore man or begger. And thoughe no 
man have anye thinge, yet everye man is ryche. For what can be 
more riche, then to lyve joyfully and merely, without al griefe and 
pensifenes: not caring for his owne lyving, nor vexed or troubled 
with his wife’s importunate complayntes, nor dreadynge povertie to 
bis sonne, nor sorrowyng for his doughters dowrey? 

Yea they take no care at all for the lyvyng and wealthe of them- 
selfes and al theirs, of theire wyfes, theire chyldren, theire nephewes, 
their childrens chyldren, and all the succession that ever shall followe 
in their posteritie. And yet besydes this there is no less provision 
for them that were ones labourers, and be nowe weake and impotent, 
then for them that do nowe laboure and take payne. Here nowe 
woulde I see, yf any man dare bee so bolde as to compare with this 
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equytie, the justice of other nations. Among whom, I forsake Goa, 
if I can fynde any signe or token of equitie and justice. For what 
justice is this, that a ryche goldesmythe, or an usurer, or to bee 
shorte anye of them, which either doo nothing at all, or els that 
whyche they doo is such, that it is not very necessary to the common 
wealth, should have a pleasaunte and a welthie lyvinge, either by 
Idlenes, or by unnecessarye busines: when in the mean tyme poore 
labourers, carters, yronsmythes, carpenters, and plowmen, by sc 
greate and continual toyle, as drawing and bearinge beastes be skant 
hable to susteine, and againe so necessary toyle, that without it nc 
common wealth were hable to continewe and endure one yere, should 
yet get so harde and poore a lyving, and lyve so wretched and miser- 
able a lyfe, that the state and condition of the labouringe beastes 
maye seme muche better and welthier? For they be not put to soo 
continuall laboure, nor their lyvinge is not muche worse, yea to them 
muche pleasaunter, takynge no thoughte in the meane season for the 
tyme to come. 

But these seilye poore wretches be presently tormented with bar- 
reyne and unfrutefull labour. And the remembraunce of theire poore 
indigent and beggerlye olde age kylleth them up. For theire dayly 
wages is so lytle, that it will not suffice for the same daye, muche 
lesse it yeldeth any overplus, that may daylye be layde up for the re- 
lyefe of olde age. Is not this an unjust and an unkynde publyque 
weale, whyche gyveth great fees and rewardes to gentlemen, as thew 
call them, and to goldsmythes, and to suche other, whiche be eithe 
ydle persones, or els onlye flatterers, and devysers of vayne pleasures: 
And of the contrary parte maketh no gentle provision for poor plow- 
men, coliars, laborers, carters, yronsmythes, and carpenters: with- 
out whome no commen wealthe can continewe? But after it hath 
abused the labours of their lusty and flowring age, at the laste when 
they be oppressed with olde age and syckenes, being nedye, poore, 
and indigent of all thinges, then forgettyng their so manye payne- 
full watchinges, not remembring their so manye and so greate bene- 
fites, recompenseth and acquyteth them moste unkyndly with myser- 
able death. And yet besides this the riche men not only by private 
fraud but also by commen lawes do every day pluck and snatche 
awaye from the poore some parte of their daily living. 

So whereas it semed before unjuste to recompense with unkindnes 
their paynes that have bene beneficiall to the publique weale, nowe 
they have to this their wrong and unjuste dealinge (which is yet a 
muche worse pointe) geven the name of justice, yea and that by 
force of a lawe. Therfore when I consider and way in my mind all 
these commen wealthes, which now a dayes any where do florish, so 
god helpe me, I can perceave nothing but a certein conspiracy of 
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rich men procuringe theire owne commodities under the name and 
title of the commen wealth. 

They invent and devise all meanes and craites, first how to kepe 
safely, withoute feare of losing, that they have unjustly gathered to- 
gether, and next how to hire and abuse the worke and laboure of 
the poore for as litle money as may be. These devises, when the 
riche men have decreed to be kept and observed under coloure of the 
comminaltie, that is to saye, also of the pore people, then they be 
made lawes. But these most wicked and vicious men, when they 
have by their unsatiable covetousnes devided among them selves al 
those thinges, whiche woulde have sufficed all men, yet how farre 
be they from the welth and felicitie of the Utopian commen wealth? 

Out of the which, in that all the desire of money with the use 
thereof is utterly secluded and banished, howe great a heape of 
cares is cut away! How great an occasion of wickednes and mis- 
chiefe is plucked up by the rotes! For who knoweth not, that fraud, 
theft, ravine, brauling, quarelling, brabling, striffe, chiding, conten- 
tion, murder, treason, poisoning, which by daily punishmentes are 
rather revenged then refrained, do dye when money dieth? And also 
that feare, griefe, care, laboures and watchinges do perish even the 
very same moment that money perisheth? Yea poverty it selfe, 
which only semed to lacke money, if money were gone, it also would 
decrease and vanishe away. And that you may perceave this more 
plainly, consider with your selfes some barein and unfruteful yeare, 
wherin manye thousandes of people have starved for honger: I dare 
be bolde to say, that in the end of that penury so much corne or grain 
might have been found in the rich mens bernes, if they had bene 
searched, as being divided among them whom famine and pestilence 
then consumed, no man at al should have felt that plague and penuri. 

So easely might men gette their living, if that same worthye prin- 
cesse lady money did not alone stop up the waye betwene us and our 
lyving, which a goddes name was very excellently devised and in- 
vented, that by her the way therto should be opened. I am sewer the 
ryche men perceave this, nor they be not ignoraunte how much better 
it were too lacke noo necessarye thing, then to abunde with over- 
muche superfluite: to be ryd out of innumerable cares and troubles, 
then to be besieged and encombred with great ryches. And I dowte 
not that either the respecte of every mans private commoditie, or els 
the authority of our savioure Christe (which for his great wisdom 
could not but know what were best, and for his inestimable goodnes 
could not but counsel to that which he knew to be best) wold have 
brought all the world longe agoo into the lawes of this weale publique, 
if it wer not that one only beast, the princess and mother of all mis- 
chiefe Pride, doth withstande and let it. 
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a She measurethe not wealth and prosperity by her owne commodi- 
ties, but by the miserie and incommodities of other, she would not by 
her good will be made a goddesse, yf there were no wretches left, 
over whom she might, like a scorneful ladie rule and triumph, over 
whose miseries her felicities mighte shyne, whose povertie she myghte 
vexe, tormente, and encrease by gorgiouslye settynge furthe her 
richesse. Thys hellhounde creapeth into mens hartes: and plucketh 
them backe from entering the right pathe of life, and is so depely 
roted in mens brestes, that she can not be plucked out. 

This fourme and fashion of a weale publique, which I would gladly 
wish unto al nations, I am glad yet that it hath chaunced to the Uto- 
pians, which have folowed those institutions of life, whereby they 
have laid such foundations of their common wealth, as shal continew 
and last not only wealthely, but also, as far as mans wit may judge 
and conjecture, shall endure for ever. For, sayng the chiefe causes 
of ambition and sedition, with other vices be plucked up by the rootes, 
and abandoned at home, there can be no jeopardie of domisticall dis- 
sention, whiche alone hathe caste under foote and brought to noughte 
the well fortefied and stronglie defenced wealthe and riches of many 
cities. But forasmuch as perfect concorde remaineth, and whole- 
some lawes be executed at home, the envie of al forein princes be not 
hable to shake or move the empire, though they have many tymes 
long ago gone about to do it, beyng evermore driven back. 

Thus when Raphaell hadde made an ende of his tale, though many 
thinges came to my mind, which in the maners and lawes of that 
people semed to be instituted and founded of no good reason, not 
onely in the fashion of their chevalry, and in their sacrifices and re- 
ligions, and in other of their lawes, but also, yea and chiefly, in that 
which is the principal foundation of al their ordinaunces, that is to say, 
in the communitie of their life and livynge, withoute anye occupieng 
of money, by the whiche thinge onely nobilitie, magnificence, wour- 
shippe, honour, and majestie, the true ornamentes and honoures, as 
the common opinion is, of a common wealth, utterlye be overthrowen 
and destroied: yet because I knew that he was wery of talking, and 
was not sure whether he coulde abyde that anye thynge shoulde be 
sayde againste hys mynde: speciallye remembrynge that he had rep- 
rehended this fault in other, which he aferde lest they should seme 
not to be wise enough, onles they could find some fault in other mens 
inventions: therfor I praising both their institutions and hys com- 
munication, toke him by the hand, and led him in to supper: sayinge 
that we woulde chuese an other time to waye and examine the same 
matters, and to talke with him moore at large therin. Whiche woulde 
God it might ones come to passe. In the mean time, as I can not 
agree and consent to all thinges that he saide, beyng els without doubt 
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a man singularly well learned, and also in all worldelye matters 
exactly and profoundly experienced, so must I nedes confess and 
graunt that many thinges be in the Utopian weale publique, which in 
our cities I maye rather wishe for, then hope after. 


Thus endeth the afternoones talke of Raphael Hythiodaye concern- 
ing the lawes and institutions of the ilande of Utopia. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HIEROME BUSLYDE 


Provost of Arienn, and Counselloure of the Catholike Kinge Charles 


PETER GYLES, CITIZEIN OF ANTWERPE, WISHETH 
HEALTH AND FELICITIE 


Tuomas More the singular ornamente of this our age, as you your 
self (right honourable Buslide) can witnesse, to whom he is per- 
fectly wel knowen, sent unto me this other day the ylande of Uto- 
pia, to very few as yet knowen, but most worthy. Which as farre 
exceling Platoes commen wealthe, all people should be willinge to 
know: specially of a man most eloquent so finely set furth, so con- 
ningly painted out, and so evidently subject to the eye, that as oft as 
I reade it, me thinketh that I see somwhat more, then when I heard 
Raphael Hythloday himselfe (for I was present at that talke as well 
as master More) utteryng and pronouncing his owne woordes: Yea, 
though the same man, accordinge to his pure eloquence, did so open 
and declare the matter, that he might plainely enough appeare, to re- 
porte not thinges which he had learned of others onelye by hearesay, 
but which he had with his own eyes presently sene, and throughly 
vewed, and wherin he had no smal time bene conversant and abiding: 
a man trulie, in mine opinion, as touching the knowledge of regions. 
peoples, and worldly experience, muche passinge, yea even the very 
famous and renowmed travailer Ulysses; and in dede suche a one, 
as for the space of these viij. c. yeres past I think nature into the 
worlde brought not furth his like: in comparison of whom Vespuce 
maye be thought to have sene nothing. 

Moreover, wheras we be wont more effectually and pitthely to de- 
clare and expresse thinges that we have sene, then whiche we have 
but onelye hearde, there was besides that in this man a certen peculiar 
grace, and singular dexteritie to discrive and set furth a matter 
withall. Yet the selfe same thinges as ofte as I beholde and consider 
them drawen and painted oute with master Mores pensille, I am 
therwith so moved, so delited, so inflamed, and so rapt, that some- 
time me think I am presently conversaunt, even in the ylande of 
Utopia. 

And I promise you, I can skante beleve that Raphael himself by al 
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that five yeres space that he was in Utopia abiding, saw there so 
much, as here in master Mores description is to be sene and per- 
ceaved. Whiche description with so many wonders, and miraculous 
thinges is replenished, that I stande in great doubt wherat first and 
chieflie to muse or marveile: whether at the excellencie of his per- 
fect and suer memorie, which could wel niegh worde by woorde re- 
hearse so many thinges once onely heard: or elles at his singular pru- 
dence, who so well and wittyly marked and bare away al the original 
causes and fountaynes (to the vulgare people commenly most un- 
knowen) wherof both yssueth and springeth the mortall confusion 
and utter decaye of a commen wealth, and also the avauncement and 
wealthy state of the same may riese and growe: or elles at the ef- 
ficacie and pitthe of his woordes, which in so fine a latin stile, with 
such force of eloquence hath couched together and comprised so 
many and divers matters, speciallie beinge a man continuallie en- 
combred with so manye busye and troublesome cares, both publique, 
and private, as he is. 

Howbeit all these thinges cause you litle to marvell (righte honour- 
able Buslid) for that you are familiarly and throughly acquainted 
with the notable, yea almost divine witte of the man. But nowe to 
procede to other matters, I suerly know nothing nedeful or requisite 
to be adjoyned unto his writinges: Onely a meter of iiij. verses 
written in the Utopian tongue, whiche after master Mores departure 
Hythloday by chaunce shewed me, that have I caused to be added 
thereto, with the Alphabete of the same nation, and have also gar- 
nished the margent of the boke with certen notes. For, as touchinge 
the situation of the ylande, that is to saye, in what parte of the worlde 
Utopia standeth, the ignoraunce and lacke wherof not a litle troubleth 
and greveth master More, in dede Raphael left not that unspoken of. 
Howbeit with verie fewe wordes he lightly touched it, incidentlye by 
the way passing it over, as meanyng of likelihod to kepe and reserve 
that to an other place. 

And the same, I wot not how, by a certen evell and unluckie 
chaunce escaped us bothe. For when Raphael was speaking therof, 
one of master Mores servauntes came to him and whispered in his 
eare. Wherefore I beyng then of purpose more earnestly addict to 
heare, one of the company, by reason of cold taken, I thinke, a shippe- 
borde, coughed out so loude, that he toke from my hearinge certen of 
his wordes. But I wil never stynte, nor rest, until I have gotte the 
full and exacte knowledge hereof: insomuche that I will be hable per- 
fectly to instructe you, not onely in the longitude or true meridian of 
the ylande, but also in the just latitude therof, that is to say, in the 
sublevation or height of the pole in that region, if our frende Hythlo- 
day be in safetie, and alive. For we heare very uncerten newes of 
him. 
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Some reporte, that he died in his jorney homewarde. Some agayne 
afirme, that he retorned into his countrey, but partly, for that he 
coulde not away with the fashions of his countrey folk, and partly for 
that his minde and affection was altogether set and fixed upon Utopia, 
they say that he hathe taken his voyage thetherwarde agayne. Now 
as touching this, the name of this yland is nowhere founde amonge 
the olde and auncient cosmographers, this doubte Hythloday him- 
selfe verie well dissolved. For why it is possible enoughe (quod he) 
that the name, which it had in olde time, was afterwarde chaunged, 
or elles that they never had knowledge of this island: forasmuch as 
now in our time divers landes be found, which to the olde Geog- 
raphers were unknowen. Howbeit, what nedeth it in this behalfe to 
fortifie the matter with argumentes, seyng master More is author 
hereof sufficient? 

But whereas he doubteth of the edition or imprinting of the booke, 
in deede herein I both commende, and also knowledge the mannes 
modestie. Howbeit unto me it semeth a worke most unworthie to be 
long suppressed, and most worthy to go abrod into the handes of 
men, yea, and under the title of youre name to be publyshed to the 
worlde: either because the singular endowmentes and qualities of 
master More be to no man better knowen then to you, or els bicause no 
man is more fitte and meete, then you with good counselles to further, 
and avaunce the commen wealth, wherin you have many yeares al- 
ready continued and travailed with great glory and commendation, 
bothe of wisedome and knowledge, and also of integritie and upright- 
nes. Thus, O liberall supporter of good learninge, and floure of this 
oure time, I byd you moste hartely well to fare. At Antwerpe 1516, 
the first daye of November. 


PLUTARCH’S 
LIVES 


THEMISTOCLES 


Plutarch, the great Greek biographer, was born in 46 A.v., at C kasronee 
Bocotta. Recewwing has education i Athens, Plutarch not only wrote but’ 
lectured. Some of his best lectures being given at Rome. Trajan honored 
hin with consular rank while Hadrian gave him the procuratorship of 
Greece. In his best known work“Parallel Lives” he gwes biographies of 
famous Greeks and Romans. Besides this work he wrote more than fifty 
essays on varwus themes. He died in 120 an. 


The birth of Themistocles was somewhat too obscure to do him 
honor. His father, Neocles, was not of the distinguished people of 
Athens, but of the township of Phrearrhi, and of the tribe Leontis; 
and by his mother’s sire, as it is reported, he was base-born— 


“IT am not of the noble Grecian race, 

I’m poor Abrotonon, and born in Thrace; 

Let the Greek women scorn me, if they please, 
I was the mother of Themistocles.” 


Yet Phanias writes that the mother of Themistocles was not of 
Thrace, but of Caria, and that her name was not Abrotonon, but 
Euterpe; and Neanthes adds farther that she was of Halicarnassus in 
Caria. And, as illegitimate children, including those that were of 
half-blood or had but one parent an Athenian, had to attend at the 
Cynosatges (a wrestling-place outside the gates, dedicated to Her- 
cules, who was also of half-blood amongst the gods, having had a 
mortal woman for his mother), Themistocles persuaded several of the 
young men of high birth to accompany him to anoint and exercise 
themselves together at Cynosarges; an ingenious device for destroy- 
ing the distinction between the noble and the base-born, and between 
those of the whole and those of the half-blood of Athens. However, 
it is certain that he was related to the house of the Lycomede; for 
Simonides records that he rebuilt the chapel of Phlya, belonging to 
that family, and beautified it with pictures and other ornaments, after 
it had been burned by the Persians, 

It is confessed by all that from his youth he was of a vehement 
and impetuous nature, of a quick apprehension, and a strong and as- 
piring bent for action and great affairs. The holidays and inter- 
vals in his studies he did not spend in play or idleness, as other chil- 
dren, but would be always inventing or arranging some oration or 
declamation to himself, the subject of which was generally the ex- 
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cusing or accusing his companions, so that his master would often 
say to him, “You, my boy, will be nothing small, but great one way 
or other, for good or else for bad.” He received reluctantly and 
carelessly instructions given him to improve his manners and be- 
havior, or to teach him any pleasing or graceful accomplishment, but 
whatever was said to improve him in sagacity, or in management of 
affairs, he would give attention to, beyond one of his years, from 
confidence in his natural capacities for such things. And thus after- 
wards when in company where people engaged themselves in what 
are commonly thought the liberal and elegant amusements, he was 
obliged to defend himself against the observations of those who con- 
sidered themselves highly accomplished, by the somewhat arrogant re- 
tort, that he certainly could not make use of any stringed instrument, 
could only, were a small and obscure city put into his hands, make it 
great and glorious. Notwithstanding this Stesimbrotus says that 
Themistocles was a hearer of Anaxagoras, and that he studied nat- 
ural philosophy under Melissus, contrary to chronology; Melissus 
commanded the Samians in the siege by Pericles, who was much 
Themistocles’s junior; and with Pericles, also, Anaxagoras was inti- 
mate. They, therefore, might rather be credited who report, that 
Themistocles was an admirer of Mnesiphilus the Phrearrhian, who 
was neither rhetorician nor natural philosopher, but a professor of 
that which was then called wisdom, consisting in a sort of political 
shrewdness and practical sagacity, which had begun and continued, 
almost like a sect of philosophy, from Solon: but those who came 
afterwards, and mixed it with pleadings and legal artifices, and 
transformed the practical part of it into a mere art of speaking and 
an exercise of words, were generally called sophists. Themistocles 
resorted to Mnesiphilus when he had already embarked in politics. 

In the first essays of his youth he was not regular nor happily bal- 
anced; he allowed himself to follow mere natural character, which, 
without the control of reason and instruction, is apt to hurry, upon 
either side, into sudden and violent courses, and very often to break 
away and determine upon the worst; as he afterwards owned himself, 
saying, that the wildest colts make the best horses, if they only get 
properly trained and broken in. But those who upon this fasten stories 
of their own invention, as of his being disowned by his father, and 
that his mother died for grief of her son’s ill-fame, certainly calumni- 
ate him; and there are others who relate, on the contrary, how that 
to deter him from public business, and to let him see how the vulgar 
behave themselves towards their leaders when they have at last no 
farther use of them, his father showed him the old galleys as they lay 
forsaken and cast about upon the sea-shore. 

Yet it is evident that his mind was early imbued with the keenest 
interest in public affairs, ani the most passionate ambition for distinc 
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tion. Eager from the first to obtain the highest place, he unhesi- 
tatingly accepted the hatred of the most powerful and influential 
leaders in the city, but more especially of Aristides, the son of Lysi- 
machus, who always opposed him. And yet all this great enmity be- 
tween them arose, it appears, from a very boyish occasion, both be- 
ing attached to the beautiful Stasilaus of Ceos, as Ariston the philoso- 
pher tells us; ever after which they took opposite sides, and were 
rivals in politics. Not but that the incompatibility of their lives and 
manners may seem to have increased the difference, for Aristides was 
of a mild nature, and of a nobler sort of character, and, in public 
matters, acting always with a view, not to glory or popularity, but 
to the best interest of the state consistently with safety and honesty, 
he was often forced to oppose Themistocles, and interfere against the 
increase of his influence, seeing him stirring up the people to all 
kinds of enterprises, and introducing various innovations. For it is 
said that Themistocles was so transported with the thoughts of glory, 
and so inflamed with the passion for great actions, that, though he 
was still young when the battle of Marathon was fought against the 
Persians, upon the skillful conduct of the general, Miltiades, being 
everywhere talked about, he was observed to be thoughtful and re- 
served, alone by himself; he passed the nights without sleep, and 
avoided all his usual places of recreation, and to those who wondered 
at the change, and inquired the reason of it, he gave the answer, that 
“the trophy of Miltiades would not let him asleep.” And when others 
were of opinion that the battle of Marathon would be an end to the 
war, Themistocles thought that it was but the beginning of far 
greater conflicts, and for these, to the benefit of all Greece, he kept 
himself in continual readiness, and his city also in proper training, 
forseeing from far before what would happen. 

And, first of all, the Athenians being accustomed to divide amongst 
themselves the revenue proceeding from the silver mines at Laurium, 
he was the only man that durst propose to the people that this distri- 
bution should cease, and that with the money ships should be built 
to make war against the A‘ginetans, who were the most flourishing 
people in all Greece, and by the number of their ships held the sov- 
ereignty of the sea; and Themistocles thus was more easily able to 
persuade them, avoiding all mention of danger from Darius or the 
Persians, who were at a great distance, and their coming very uncer- 
tain, and at that time not much to be feared; but by a seasonable em- 
ployment of the emulation and anger felt by the Athenians against 
the AXginetans, he induced them to preparation. So that with this 
money an hundred ships were built, with which they afterwards 
fought against Xerxes. And henceforward, little by little, turning 
and drawing the city down towards the sea, in the belief that, where- 
as by land they were not a fit match for their next neighbors, with 
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their ships they might be able to repel the Persians and command 
Greece, thus, as Plato says, from steady soldiers he turned them into 
mariners and seamen tossed about the sea, and gave occasion for the 
reproach against him, that he took away from the Athenians the 
spear and the shield, and bound them to the bench and the oar. These 
measures he carried in the assembly, against the opposition, as 
Stesimbrotus relates, of Miltiades; and whether or no he hereby in- 
jured the purity and true balance of government may be a question 
for philosophers, but that the deliverance of Greece came at that time 
from the sea, and that these galleys restored Athens again after it was 
destroyed, were others wanting, Xerxes himself would be sufficient 
evidence, who, though his land forces were still entire, after his de- 
feat at sea, fled away, and thought himself no longer able to en- 
counter the Greeks; and, as it seems to me, left Mardonius behind 
him, not out of any hopes he could have to bring them into subjec- 
tion, but to hinder them from pursuing him. 

Themistocles is said to have been eager in the acquisition of riches, 
according to some, that he might be the more liberal; for loving to 
sacrifice often, and to be splendid in his entertainment of strangers, 
he acquired a plentiful revenue; yet he is accused by others of having 
been parsimonious and sordid to that degree that he would sell pro- 
visions which were sent to him as a present. He desired Diphilides, 
who was a breeder of horses, to give him a colt, and when he refused 
it, threatened that in a short time he would turn his house into a 
wooden horse, intimating that he would stir up dispute and litigation 
between him and some of his relations. 

He went beyond all men in the passion for distinction. When he 
was still young and unknown in the world, he entreated Episcles of 
Hermione, who had a good hand at the lute and was much sought 
after by the Athenians, to come and practise at home with him being 
ambitious of having people inquire after his house and frequent his 
company. When he came to the Olympic games, and was so splendid 
in his equipage and entertainments, in his rich tents and furniture, 
that he strove to outdo Cimon, he displeased the Greeks, who thought 
that such magnificence might be allowed in one who was a young 
man and of a great family, but was a great piece of insolence in one 
as yet undistinguished, and without title or means for making any 
such display. In a dramatic contest, the play he paid for won the 
price, which was then a matter that excited much emulation; he 
put up a tablet in record of it, with the inscription: “Themistocles 
of Phrearrhi was at the charge of it; Phrynichus made it; Adimantus 
was archon.” He was well liked by the common people, would salute 
every particular citizen by his own name, and always showed himself @ 
just judge in questions of business between private men; he said to 
Simonides, the poets of Ceos, who desired something of him, when 
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he was commander of the army, that was not reasonable. “Simon- 
ides, you would be no good poet if you wrote false measure, nor 
should I be a good magistrate if for favor I made false law.” And 
at another time, laughing at Simonides, he said, that he was a man of 
little judgment to speak against the Corinthians, who were inhabit- 
ants of a great city, and to have his own picture drawn so often, 
having so ill-looking a face. 

Gradually growing to be great, and winning the favor of the people, 
he at last gained the day with his faction over that of Aristides, and 
procured his banishment by ostracism. When the king of Persia was 
now advancing against Greece, and the Athenians were in consulta- 
tion who should be general, and many withdrew themselves of their 
own accord, being terrified with the greatness of the danger, there 
was one Epicydes, a popular speaker, son to Euphemides a man of 
elegant tongue, but of a faint heart, and a slave to riches, who was 
desirous of the command, and was looked upon to be in a fair way 
to carry it by the number of votes; but Themistocles, fearing that, if 
the command should fall into such hands, all would be lost, bought off 
Epicydes and his pretensions, it is said, for a sum of money, 

When the king of Persia sent messengers into Greece, with an 
interpreter, to demand earth and water, as an acknowledgment of sub- 
jection, Themistocles, by the consent of the people, seized upon the 
interpreter, and put him to death, for presuming to publish the bar- 
barian orders and decrees in the Greek language; this is one of the 
actions he is commended for, as also for what he did to Arthmius of 
Zelea, who brought gold from the king of Persia to corrupt the 
Greeks, and was, by an order from Themistocles, degraded and dis- 
franchised, he and his children and his posterity; but that which most 
of all redounded to his credit was, that he put an end to all the civil 
wars of Greece, composed their differences, and persuaded them to lay 
aside all enmity during the war with the Persians; and in this great 
work, Chileus the Arcadian was, it is said, of great assistance to him. 

Having taken upon himself the command of the Athenian forces, 
he immediately endeavored to persuade the citizens to leave the city, 
and to embark upon their galleys, and meet with the Persians at a 
great distance from Greece; but many being against this, he led a 
large force, together with the Lacedzemonians, into Tempe, that in 
this pass they might maintain the safety of Thessally, which had not 
as yet declared for the king; but when they returned without per- 
forming anything, and it was known that not only the Thessalians, 
but all as far as Bceotia, was going over to Xerxes, then the Atheni- 
ans more willingly hearkened to the advice of Themistocles to fight 
by sea, and sent him with a fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium. 

When then contingents met here, the Greeks would have the Lace- 
demonians to command, and Eurybiades to be their admiral; but the 
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Athenians, who surpassed all the rest together in number of vessels, 
would not submit to come after any other, till Themistocles, perceiv- 
ing the danger of the contest, yielded his own command to Eury- 
biades, and got the Athenians to submit, extenuating the loss by per- 
suading them, that if in this war they behaved themselves like men, 
he would answer for it after that, that the Greeks, of their own will, 
would submit to their command. And by this moderation of his, i¢ 
is evident that he was the chief means of the deliverance of Greece, 
and gained the Athenians the glory of alike surpassing their enemies 
in valor, and their confederates in wisdom. 

As soon as the Persian armada arrived at Aphete, Eurybiades was 
astonished to see such a vast number of vessels before him, and be- 
ing informed that two hundred more were sailing around behind the 
island of Sciathus, he immediately determined to retire farther into 
Greece, and to sail back into some part of Peloponnesus, where their 
land army and their fleet might join, for he looked upon the Persian 
forces to be altogether unassailable by sea. But the Eubceans, fear- 
ing that the Grecks would forsake them, and leave them to the mercy 
of the enemy, sent Pelagon to confer privately with Themistocles, 
taking with him a good sum of money, which, as Herodotus reports, 
he accepted and gave to Eurybiades. In this affair none of his own 
countrymen opposed him so much as Architeles, captain of the sacred 
galley, who, having no money to supply his seamen, was eager to ga 
home; but Themistocles so incensed the Athenians against them, that 
they set upon him and left him not so much as his supper, at whicn 
Architeles was much surprised, and took it very ill; but Themistocles 
immediately sent him in a chest a service of provisions, and at the 
bottom of it a talent of silver, desiring him to sup to-night, and to- 
morrow provide for his seamen; if not, he would report it among the 
Athenians that he had received money from the enemy. So Phanias 
the Lesbian tells the story. 

Though the fights between the Greeks and Persians in the straits 
of Eubcea were not so important as to make any final decision of the 
war, yet the experience which the Greeks obtained in them was of 
great advantage; for thus, by actual trial and in real danger, they 
found out their neither number of ships, nor riches and ornaments, 
nor boasting shouts, nor barbarous songs of victory, were any way 
terrible to men that knew how to fight, and were resolved to come 
hand to hand with their enemies; these things they were to despise, 
and to come up close and grapple with their foes. This Pindar ap- 
pears to have seen, and says justly enough of the fight at Artemisium 
that— 

“There the sons of Athens set 
The stone that freedom stands on yet.” 
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For the first step towards victory undoubtedly is to gain courage. 
Artemisium is in Eubcea, beyond the city of Histiza, a sea-beach 
open to the north; most nearly opposite to it stands Olizon, in the 
country which formerly was under Philoctetes; there is a small 
temple there, dedicated to Diana, surnamed of the Dawn, and trees 
about it, around which again stand pillars of white marble; and if 
you rub them with your hand, they send forth both the smell and 
color of saffron. On one of these pillars these verses are engraved :— 


“With numerous tribes from Asia’s region brought 
The sons of Athens on these waters fought; 
Erecting, after they had quelled the Mede, 

To Artemis this record of the deed.” 


There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where, in the middle 
of a great heap of sand, they take out from the bottom a dark powder 
like ashes, or something that has passed the fire; and here, it is sup- 
posed, the shipwrecks and bodies of the dead were burned. 

But when news came from Thermopyle to Artemisium informing 
them that king Leonidas was slain, and that Xerxes had made himself 
master of all the passages by land, they returned back to the interior 
of Greece, the Athenians having the command of the rear, the place 
of honor and danger, and much elated by what had been done. 

As Themistocles sailed along the coast, he took notice of the har- 
bors and fit places for the enemy’s ships to come to land at, and en- 
graved large letters in such stones as he found there by chance, as 
also in others which he set up on purpose near to the landing-places, 
or where they were to water; in which inscriptions he called upon 
the Ionians to forsake the Medes, if it were possible, and to come 
over to the Greeks, who were their proper founders and fathers, and 
were now hazarding all for their liberties; but, if this could not be 
done, at any rate to impede and disturb the Persians in all engage- 
ments. He hoped that these writings would prevail with the Ionians 
to revolt, or raise some trouble by making their fidelity doubtful to 
the Persians. 

Now, though Xerxes has already passed through Doris and in- 
vaded the country of Phocis, and was burning and destroying the 
cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks sent them no relief; and, though 
the Athenians earnestly desired them to meet the Persians in Beeotia, 
before they could come into Attica, as they themselves had come for- 
ward by sea at Artemisium, they gave no ear to their requests, being 
wholly intent upon Peloponnesus, and resolved to gather all their 
forces together within the Isthmus, and to build a wall from sea to 
sea in that narrow neck of land; so that the Athenians were enraged 
to see themselves betrayed, and at the same time afflicted and dejected 
at their own destitution. For to fight alone against such a numerous 
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army was to no purpose, and the only expedient now left them was 
to leave their city and cling to their ships; which the people were 
very unwilling to submit to, imagining that it would signify little now 
to gain a victory, and not understanding how there could be deliver- 
ance any longer after they had once forsaken the temples of their 
gods and exposed the tombs and monuments of their ancestors to the 
fury of their enemies. 

Themistocles, being at a loss, and not able to draw the people over 
to his opinion by any human reason, set his machines to work, as in 
a theater, and employed prodigies and oracles. The serpent of Min- 
erva, kept in the inner part of her temple, disappeared; the priest 
gave it out to the people that the offerings which were set for it were 
found untouched, and declared, by the suggestion of Themistocles, 
that the goddess had left the city, and taken her flight before them 
towards the sea. And he often urged them with the oracle which 
bade them trust to walls of wood, showing them that walls of wood 
could signify nothing else but ships; and that the island of Salamis 
was termed in it, not miserable or unhappy, but had the epithet of 
divine, for that it should one day be associated with a great good 
fortune of the Greeks. At length his opinion prevailed, and he ob- 
tained a decree that the city should be committed to the protection 
of Minerva, “Queen of Athens;” that they who were of age to bear 
arms should embark, and that each should see to sending away his 
children, women, and slaves where he could. This decree being con- 
firmed, most of the Athenians removed their parents, wives, and chil- 
dren to Troezen, where they were received with eager good-will by 
the Trceezenians, who passed a vote that they should be maintained at 
the public charge, by a daily payment of two ebols to every one, and 
leave be given to the children to gather fruit where they pleased, and 
schoolmasters paid to instruct them. This vote was proposd by 
Nicagoras. 

There was no public treasure at that time in Athens; but the coun- 
cil of Areopagus, as Aristotle says, distributed to every one that 
served eight drachmas, which was a great help to the manning of the 
fleet; but Clidemus ascribes this also to the art of Themistocles. 
When the Athenians were on their way down to the haven of Pirzus, 
the shield with the head of Medusa was missing; and he, under the 
pretext of searching for it, ransacked all places, and found among 
their goods considerable sums of money concealed, which he applied 
to the public use; and with this the soldiers and seamen were well 
provided for their voyage. 

When the whole city of Athens were going on board, it afforded 
spectacle worthy alike of pity and admiration, to see them thus send 
away their fathers and children before them, and, unmoved with 
their cries and tears, passed over into the island. But that which 
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stirred compassion most of all was, that many old men, by reason of 
their great age, were left behind; and even the tame domestic animals 
could not be seen without some pity, running about the town and 
howling, as desirous to be carried along with their masters that had 
kept them; among which it is reported that Xdnthippus, the father 
of Pericles, had a dog that would not endure to stay behind, but 
leaped into the sea, and swam along by the galley’s side till he came 
to the island of Salamis, where he fainted away and died, and that 
spot in the island, which is still called the Dog’s Grave, is said to be 
his. ’ 

Among the great actions of Themistocles at this crisis, the recall of 
Aristides was not the least, for, before the war, he had been ostra- 
cized by the party which Themistocles headed, and was in banish- 
ment; but now, perceiving that the people regretted his absence, and 
were fearful that he might go over to the Persians to revenge him- 
self, and thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, Themistocles proposed 
a decree that those who were banished for a time might return again, 
to give assistance by word and deed to the cause of Greece with the 
rest of their fellow-citizens, 

Eurybiades, by reason of the greatness of Sparta, was admiral of 
the Greek fleet, but yet was faint-hearted in time of danger, and will- 
ing to weigh anchor and set sail for the isthmus of Corinth, near 
which the land army lay encamped; which Themistocles resisted; and 
this was the occasion of the well-known words, when Eurybiades, to 
check his impatience, told him that at the Olympic games they that 
start up before the rest are lashed; “And they,” replied Themisto- 
cles, “that are left behind are not crowned.” Again, Eurybiades lift- 
ing up his staff as if he were going to strike, Themistocles said, 
“Strike if you will, but hear; Eurybiades, wondering much at his 
moderation, desired him to speak, and Themistocles now brought him 
to a better understanding. And when one who stood by him told 
him that it did not become those who had neither city nor house to 
lose, to persuade others to relinquish their habitations and forsake 
their countries, Themistocles gave this reply; “We have indeed left 
our houses and our walls, base fellow, not thinking it fit to become 
slaves for the sake of things that have no life nor soul; and yet our 
city is the greatest of all Greece, consisting of two hundred galleys, 
which are here to defend you, if you please; but if you run away 
and betray us, as you did once before, the Greeks shall soon hear 
news of the Athenians possessing as fair a country, and as large and 
free a city, as that they have lost.” These expressions of Themis- 
tocles made Eurybiades suspect that if he retreated the Athenians 
would fall off from him. When one of Eretria began to oppose him, 
he said, “Have you anything to say of war, that you are like an inkfish ? 
you have a sword, but no heart.” Some say that while Themisto- 
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cles was thus speaking upon the deck, an owl was seen flying to the 
right hand of the fleet, which came and sate upon the top of the mast; 
and this happy omen so far disposed the Greeks to follow his advice, 
that they presently prepared to fight. Yet, when the enemy’s fleet 
was arrived at the haven of Phalerum, upon the coast of Attica, and 
with the number of their ships concealed all the shore, and when 
they saw the king himself in person come down with his land army to 
the seaside, with all his forces united, then the good counsel of The- 
mistocles was soon forgotten, and the Peloponnesians cast their eyes 
again towards the isthmus, and took it very ill if any one spoke 
against their returning home; and, reserving to depart that night, the 
pilots had orders what course to steer. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the Greeks should retire, and 
lose the advantage of the narrow seas and strait passage, and slip 
home every one to his own city, considered with himself, and con- 
trived that strategem that was carried out by Sicinnus. This Sicinnus 
was a Persian captive, but a great lover of Themistocles, and the at- 
tendant of his children. Upon this occasion, he sent him privately 
to Xerxes, commanding him to tell the king that Themistocles, the ad- 
miral of the Athenians, having espoused his interest, wished to be 
the first to inform him that the Greeks were ready to make their es- 
cape, and that he counseled him to hinder their flight, to set upon 
them while they were in this confusion and at a distance from their 
land army, and hereby destroy all their forces by sea. Xerxes was 
very joyful at this message, and received it as from one who wished 
him all that was good, and immediately issued instructions to the 
commanders of his ships, that they should instantly set out with two 
hundred galleys to encompass all the islands, and enclose all the 
straits and passages, that none of the Greeks might escape, and that 
they should afterwards follow with the rest of their fleet at leisure. 
This being done, Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first 
man that perceived it, and went to the tent of Themistocles, not out 
of any friendship, for he had been formerly banished by his means, as 
has been related, but to inform him how they were encompassed by 
their enemies. Themistocles, knowing the generosity of Aristides, 
and much struck by his visit at that time, imparted to him all that 
he had transacted by Sicinnus, and entreated him that, as he would 
be more readily believed among the Greeks, he would make use 
of his credit to help to induce them to stay and fight their enemies in 
the narrow seas. Aristides applauded Themistocles, and went to the 
other commanders and captains of the galleys, and encouraged them 
to engage; yet they did not perfectly assent to him, till a galley of 
Tenos, which deserted from the Persians, of which Panztius was 
commander, came in, while they were still doubting, and confirmed the 
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news that all the straits and passages were beset; and then their rage 
and fury, as well as their necessity, provoked them all to fight. 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes placed himself high up, to view his 
fleet, and how it was set in order. Phanodemus says, he sat upon a 
promontory above the temple of Hercules, where the coast of Attica 
is separated from the island by a narrow channel; but Acestodorus 
writes, that it was in the confines of Megara, upon those hills which 
are called the Horns, where he sat in a chair of gold, with many sec- 
retaries about him to write down all that was done in the fight. 

When Themistocles was about to sacrifice, close to the admiral’s 
galley, there were three prisoners brought to him, fine looking mer, 
and richly dressed in ornamented clothing and gold, said to be the 
children of Artayctes and Sandauce, sister to Xerxes. As soon as 
the prophet Euphrantides saw them, and observed that at the same 
time the fire blazed out from the offerings with a more than ordinary 
flame, and a man sneezed on the right, which was an intimation of 
a fortunate event, he took Themistocles by the hand, and bade him 
consecrate the three young men for sacrifice, and offer them up with 
prayers for victory to Bacchus the Devourer; so should the Greeks 
not only save themselves, but also obtain victory. Themistocles was 
much disturbed at this strange and terrible prophecy, but the com- 
mon people, who in any difficulty crisis and great exigency ever look 
for relief rather to strange and extravagant than to reasonable means, 
calling upon Bacchus with one voice, led the captives to the altar, 
and compelled the execution of the sacrifice as the prophet had com- 
manded. This is reported by Phanias the Lesbian, a philosopher well 
read in history. 

The number of the enemy’s ships the poet A%schylus gives in his 
tragedy called the Persians, as on his certain knowledge, in the fol- 
lowing words :— ; 


“Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 
One thousand ships; of more than usual speed 
Seven and two hundred. So it is agreed.” 


The Athenians had a hundred and eighty; in every ship eighteen 
men fought upon the deck, four of whom were archers and the 
rest men at arms. 

As Themistocles had fixed upon the most advantageous place, so, 
with no less sagacity, he chose the best time of fighting; for he would 
not run the prows of his galleys against the Persians, nor begin the 
fight till the time of day was come, when there regularly blows in a 
fresh breeze from the open sea, and brings in with it a strong swell 
into the channel; which was no inconvenience to the Greek ships, 
which were low-built, and little above the water, but did much to hurt 
the Persians, which had high sterns and lofty decks, and were heavy 
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and cumbrous in their movements, as it presented them broadside to 
the quick charges of the Greeks, who kept their eyes upon the mo- 
tions of Themistocles, as their best example, and more particularly 
because, opposed to his ship, Ariamenes, admiral to Xerxes, a brave 
man and by far the best and worthiest of the king’s brothers, was 
seen throwing darts and shooting arrows from his huge galley, as 
from the walls of a castle. Aminias the Decelean and Sosicles the 
Pedian, who sailed in the same vessel, upon the ships meeting stem 
to stem, and transfixing each the other with their brazen prows, so 
that they were fastened together, when Ariamenes attempted to board 
theirs, ran at him with their pikes, and thrust him into the sea; his 
body, as it floated amongst other shipwrecks, was known to Arte- 
misia, and carried to Xerxes. 

It is reported that, in the middle of the fight, a great flame rose 
into the air above the city of Eleusis, and that sounds and voices 
were heard through all the Phriasian plain, as far as the sea, sound- 
ing like a number of men accompanying and escorting the mystic 
Iacchus, and that a mist seemed to form and rise from the place from 
whence the sounds came, and, passing forward, fell upon the galleys. 
Others believed that they saw apparitions, in the shape of armed men, 
reaching out their hands from the island of Agina before the Gre- 
cian galleys; and supposed they were the Acacidz, whom they had in- 
voked to their aid before the battle. The first man that took a ship 
was Lycomedes the Athenian, captain of the galley, who cut down 
its ensign, and dedicated it to Apollo the Laurel-crowned. And as the 
Persians fought in a narrow arm of the sea, and could bring but part 
of their fleet to fight, and fell foul of one another, the Greeks thus 
equaled them in strength, and fought with them till the evening forced 
them back, and obtained, as says Simonides, that noble and famous 
victory, than which neither amongst the Greeks nor barbarians was 
ever known more glorious exploit on the seas; by the joint valor, 
indeed, and zeal of all who fought, but by the wisdom and sagacity of 
Themistocles. 

After this sea-fight, Xerxes, enraged at his ill-fortune, attempted, 
by casting great heaps of earth and stones into the sea, to stop up the 
channel and to make a dam, upon which he might lead his land- 
forces over into the island of Salamis. 

Themistocles, being desirous to try the opinion of Aristides, told 
him that he proposed to set sail for the Hellespont, to break the bridge 
of ships, so as to shut up, he said, Asia a prisoner within Europe; 
but Aristides, disliking the design, said: “We have hitherto fought 
with an enemy who has regarded little else but his pleasure and 
luxury; but if we shut him up within Greece, and drive him to neces- 
sity, he that is master of such great forces will no longer sit quietly 
with an umbrella of gold over his head, looking upon the fight for his 
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pleasure; but in such a strait will attempt all things; he will be reso- 
lute, and appear himself in person upon all occasions, he will soon 
correct his errors, and supply what he has formerly omitted through 
remissness, and will be better advised in all things. Therefore, it is 
noways our interest, Themistocles,” he said, “to take away the bridge 
that is already made, but rather to build another, if it were pos- 
sible, that he might make his retreat with the more expedition.” Te 
which Themistocles answered: “If this be requisite, we must im- 
mediately use all diligence, art, and industry, to rid ourselves of hin 
as soon as may be;” and to this purpose he found out among the cap- 
tives one of the King of Persia’s eunuchs, named Arnaces, whom 
he sent to the king, to inform him that the Greeks, being now vic- 
torious by sea, had decreed to sail to the Hellespont, where the boats 
were fastened together, and destroy the bridge; but that Themisto- 
cles, being concerned for the king, revealed this to him, that he mighs 
hasten towards the Asiatic seas, and pass over into his own do. 
-ninions; and in the meantime would cause delays and hinder the 
confederates from pursuing him. Xerxes no sooner heard this, but, 
being very much terrified, he proceeded to retreat out of Greece 
with all speed. The prudence of Themistocles and Aristides in this 
was afterwards more fully understood at the battle of Plateea, where 
Mardonimus, with a very small fraction of the forces of Xerxes, put 
the Greeks in danger of losing all. 

Herodotus writes, that of all the cities of Greece, AZgina was held 
to have performed the best service in the war; while all single men 
yielded to Themistocles, though, out of envy, unwillingly; and when 
they returned to the entrance of Peloponnesus, where the several com- 
manders delivered their suffrages at the altar, to determine who was 
most worthy, very one gave the first vote for himself and the second 
for Themistocles. The Lacedemonians carried him with them to 
Sparta, where, giving the rewards of valor to Eurybiades, and of 
wisdom and conduct to Themistocles, they crowned him with olive, 
presented him with the best chariot in the city, and sent three hundred 
young men to accompany him to the confines of their country. And 
at the next Olympic games, when Themistocles entered the course, 
the spectators took no farther notice of those who were contesting 
the prizes, but spent the whole day in looking upon him, showing him 
to the strangers, admiring him, and applauding him by clapping 
their hands, and other expressions of joy, so that he himself, much 
gratified, confessed to his friends that he then reaped the fruit of all 
his labors for the Greeks. 

He was, indeed, by nature, a great lover of honor, as is evident 
from the anecdotes recorded of him. When chosen admiral by the 
Athenians, he would not quite conclude any single matter of busi- 
ness, either public or private, but deferred all till the day they were 
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to set sail, that, by dispatching a great quantity of business all at once, 
and having to meet a great variety of people, he might make an ap- 
pearance of greatness and power. Viewing the dead bodies cast up 
by the sea, he perceived bracelets and necklaces of gold about them, 
yet passed on, only showing them to a friend that followed him, say- 
ing, “Take you these things, for you are not Themistocles.” He 
said to Antiphates, a handsome young man, who had formerly 
avoided, but now in his glory courted him, “Time, young man, has 
taught us both a lesson.” He said that the Athenians did not honour 
him or admire him, but made, as it were, a sort of plane-tree of him; 
sheltered themselves under him in bad weather, and as soon as it was 
fine, plucked his leaves and cut his branches, When the Seriphian 
told him that he had not obtained this honor by himself, but by the 
greatness of the city, he replied, “You speak truth; I should never 
have been famous if I had been of Seriphus; nor you, had you been 
of Athens.” When another of the generals, who thought he had per- 
formed considerable service for the Athenians, boastingly compared 
his actions with those of Themistocles, he told him that once upon a 
time the Day after the Festival found fault with the Festival: “On 
you there is nothing but hurry and trouble and preparation, but, when 
I come, everybody sits down quietly and enjoys himself;” which the 
Festival admitted was true, but “if I had not come first, you would 
not have come at all.” “Even so,” he said, “if Themistocles had 
not come before, where had you been now?” Laughing at his own 
son, who got his mother, and, by his mother’s means, his father also, 
to indulge him, he told him that he had the most power of any one 
in Greece: “For the Athenians command the rest of Greece, I com- 
mand the Athenians, your mother commands me, and you command 
your mother.” Loving to be singular in all things, when he had land 
to sell, he ordered the crier to give notice that there were good neigh- 
bors near it. Of two who made love to his daughter, he preferred 
the man of worth to the one who was rich, saying he desired a man 
without riches, rather than riches without a man. Such was the char- 
acter of his sayings. 

After these things, he began to rebuild and fortify the city of 
Athens, bribing, as Theopompus reports, the Lacedemonian ephors 
not to be against it, but, as most relate it, overreaching and deceiving 
them. For, under the pretext of an embassy, he went to Sparta, 
whereupon the Lacedemonians charged him with rebuilding the 
walls, and Poliarchus coming on purpose from Atgina to denounce 
it, he denied the fact, bidding them to send people to Athens to see 
whether it were so or no; by which delay he got time for the build- 
ing of the wall, and also placed these ambassadors in the hands of his 
countrymen as hostages for him; and so, when the Lacedemonians 
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knew the truth, they did him no hurt, but, suppressing all display of 
their anger for the present, sent him away. 

Next he proceeded to establish the harbour of Pirzus, observing 
the great natural advantages of the locality, and desirous to unite the 
whole city with the sea, and to reverse, in a manner, the policy oi 
ancient Athenian kings, who, endeavouring to withdraw their sub- 
jects from the sea, and to accustom them to live, not by sailing about, 
but by planting and tilling the earth, spread the story of the dispute 
between Minerva and Neptune for the sovereignty of Athens, in 
which Minerva, by producing to the judges an olive-tree, was de- 
clared to have won; whereas Themistocles did not only knead up, as 
Aristophanes says, the port and the city into one, but made the city 
absolutely the dependent and the adjunct of the port, and the land of 
the sea, which increased the power and confidence of the people 
against the nobility; the authority coming into the hands of sailors 
and boatswains and pilots. Thus it was one of the orders of the 
thirty tyrants, that the hustings in the assembly, which had faced to- 
wards the sea, should be turned round towards the land; implying 
their opinion that the empire by sea had been the origin of the de- 
mocracy, and that the farming population were not so much opposed 
to oligarchy. 

Themistocles, however, formed yet higher designs with a view to 
naval supremacy. For, after the departure of Xerxes, when the Gre- 
cian fleet was arrived at Pasagase, where they wintered, Themisto- 
cles, in a public oration to the people of Athens, told them that he 
had a design to perform something that would tend greatly to their 
interest and safety, but was of such a nature that it could not be 
made generally public. The Athenians ordered him to impart it to 
Aristides only; and, if he approved of it, to put it in practice. And 
when Themistocles had discovered to him that his design was to burn 
the Grecian fleet in the haven of Pagasz, Aristides coming out to 
the people, gave this report of the strategem contrived by Themis- 
tocles, that no proposal could be more politic, or more dishonourable; 
on which the Athenians commanded Themistocles to think no farther 
of it. 

When the Lacedzmonians proposed, at the general council of the 
Amphictyonians, that the representatives of those cities which were 
not in the league, nor had fought against the Persians, should be ex- 
cluded, Themistocles, fearing that the Thessalians, with those of 
Thebes, Argos, and others, being thrown out of the council, the Lace- 
dzmonians would become wholly masters of the votes, and do what 
they pleased, supported the deputies of the cities, and prevailed with 
the members then sitting to alter their opinion on this point, showing 
them that there were but one-and-thirty cities whicly had partaken 
in the war, and that most of these, also, were very small; how intoler- 
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able would it be, if the rest of Greece should be excluded, and the 
general council should come to be ruled by two or three great cities. 
By this, chiefly, he incurred the displeasure of the Lacedzmonians, 
whose honors and favors were now shown to Cimon, with a view to 
making him the opponent of the state policy of Themistocles. 

He was also burdensome to the confederates, sailing about the 
islands and collecting money from them. Herodotus says, that, re- 
quiring money of those of the island of Andros, he told them that he 
had brought with him two goddesses, Persuasion and Force; and 
they answered him that they had also two great goddesses, which 
prohibited them from giving him any money, Poverty and Impossi- 
bility. Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, reprehends him somewhat bit- 
terly for being wrought upon by money to let some who were 
banished return, while abandoning himself, who was his guest and 
friend. The verses are these:— 


“Pausanias you may praise, and Xanthippus, he be for, 

For Leutychidas, a third; Aristides, I proclaim, 

From the sacred Athens came. 

The one true man of all; for Themistocles Latona doth abhor, 
The liar, traitor, cheat, who to gain his filthy pay, 

Timocreon, his friend, neglected to restore 

To his native Rhodian shore; 

Three silver talents took, and departed (curses with him) on his way, 
Restoring people here, expelling there, and killing here, 

Filling evermore his purse: and at the Isthmus gave a treat, 

To be laughed at, of cold meat, 

Which they ate, and prayed the gods some one else might give the 

feast another year.” 


But after the sentence and banishment of Themistocles, Timocreon 
reviles him yet more immoderately and wildly in a poem that begins 
thus :— 
“Unto all the Greeks repair, 
O Muse, and tell these verses there, 
As is fitting and is fair.” 


The story is, that it was put to the question whether Timocreon should 
be banished for siding with the Persians, and Themistocles gave his 
vote against him. So when Themistocles was accused of intriguing 
with the Medes, Timocreon made these lines upon him:— 


“So now Timocreon, indeed, is not the sole frined of the Mede, 
There are some knaves besides; nor is it only mine that fails, 
But other foxes have lost tails—” 


When the citizens of Athens began to listen willingly to those who 
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traduced and reproached hira, he was forced, with somewhat ob- 
noxious frequency, to put them in mind of the great services he had 
performed, and ask those who were offended with him whether they 
were weary with receiving benefits often from the same person, so 
rendering himself more odious. And he yet more provoked the people 
by building a temple to Diana with the epithet of Aristobule, or 
Diana of Best Counsel; intimating thereby, that he had given the 
best counsel, not only to the Athenians, but to all Greece. He built 
this temple near his own house, in the district called Melite, where 
now the public officers carry out the bodies of such as are executed, 
and throw the halters and clothes of those that are strangled or other- 
wise put to death. There is to this day a small figure of Themistocles 
in the temple of Diana of Best Counsel, which represents him to be 
a person not only of a noble mind, but also of a most heroic aspect, 
At length the Athenians banished him, making use of the ostracism 
to humble his eminence and authority, as they ordinarily did with all 
whom they thought too powerful, or, by their greatness, dispropor- 
tionable to the equality thought requisite in a popular government. 
For the ostracism was instituted, not so much to punish the offender, 
as to mitigate and pacify the violence of the envious, who delighted 
to humble eminent men, and who, by fixing this disgrace upon them, 
might vent some part of their rancor. 

Themistocles being banished from Athens, while he stayed at Argos 
the detection of Pausanias happened, which gave such advantage to 
his enemies, that Leobotes of Agraule, son of Alcmzon, indicted him 
of treason, the Spartans supporting him in the accusation. 

When Pausanias went about this treasonable design, he concealed 
it at first from Themistocles, though he were his intimate friend; but 
when he saw him expelled out of the commonwealth, and how impa- 
tiently he took his banishment, he ventured to communicate it to him, 
and desired his assistance, showing him the king of Persia’s letters, 
and exasperating him against the Greeks, as a villainous, ungrateful 
people. However, Themistocles immediately rejected the proposals of 
Pausanias, and wholly refused to be a party in the enterprise, though 
he never revealed his communications, nor disclosed the conspiracy 
to any man, either hoping that Pausanias would desist from his inten- 
tions, or expecting that so inconsiderate an attempt after such 
chimerical objects would be discovered by other means. 

After that Pausanias was put to death, letters and writings being 
found concerning this matter, which rendered Themistocles suspected, 
the Lacedzmonians were clamorous against him, and his enemies 
among the Athenians accused him; when, being absent from Athens, 
he made his defense by letters, especially against the points that had 
been previously alleged against him. In answer to the malicious de- 
tractions of his enemies, he merely wrote to the citizens, urging that 
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he who was always ambitious to govern, and not of a character or a 
disposition to serve, would never sell himself and his country into 
slavery to a barbarous and hostile nation. 

Notwithstanding this, the people, being persuaded by his accusers, 
sent officers to take him and bring him away to be tried before a 
council of the Greeks, but, having timely notice of it, he passed over 
into the island of Corcyra, where the state was under obligations to 
him; for, being chosen as arbitrator in a difference between them 
and the Corinthians, he decided the controversy by ordering the 
Corinthians to pay down twenty talents, and declaring the town and 
island of Leucas a joint colony from both cities. From thence he fled 
into Epirus, and, the Athenians and Lacedzemonians still pursuing 
him, he threw himself upon chances of safety that seemed all but 
desperate. For he fled for refuge to Admetus, king of the Molos- 
sians, who had formerly made some request to the Athenians, when 
Themistocles was in the height of his authority, and had been dis- 
dainfully used and insulted by him, and had let it appear plain enough, 
that, could he lay hold of him, he would take his revenge. Yet in 
this misfortune, Themistocles, fearing the recent hatred of his neigh- 
bors and fellow-citizens more than the old displeasure of the king, 
put himself at his mercy and became an humble suppliant to Ad- 
metus, after a peculiar manner different from the custom of other 
countries. For taking the king’s son, who was then a child, in his 
arms, he laid himself down at his hearth, this being the most sacred 
and only manner of supplication among the Molossians, which was 
not to be refused. And some say that his wife, Phthia, intimated to 
Themistocles this way of petitioning, and placed her young son with 
him before the hearth; others, that king Admetus, that he might be 
under a religious obligation not to deliver him up to his pursuers, 
prepared and enacted with him a sort of stage-play to this effect. At 
this time Epicrates of Acharne privately conveyed his wife and chil- 
dren out of Athens, and sent them hither, for which afterwards 
Cimon condemned him and put him to death; as Stesimbrotus re- 
ports, and yet somehow, either forgetting this himself, or making 
Themistocles to be little mindful of it, says presently that he sailed 
into Sicily, and desired in marriage the daughter of Hiero, tyrant of 
Syracuse, promising to bring the Greeks under his power; and, on 
Hiero refusing him, departed thence into Asia; but this is not prob- 
able. 

For Theophrastus writes, in his work on Monarchy, that when 
Hiero sent race-horses to the Olympian games, and erected a pavilion 
sumptuously furnished, Themistocles made an oration to the Greeks, 
inciting them to pull down the tyrant’s tent, and not to suffer his 
horses to run. Thucydides says, that, passing overland to the gezan 
Sea, he took ship at Pydna in the bay Therme, not being known to 
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any one in the ship, till, being terrified to see the vessel driven by the 
winds near to Naxos, which was then besieged by the Athenians, he 
made himself known to the master and pilot, and partly entreating 
them, partly threatening that if they went on shore he would accuse 
them, and make the Athenians to believe that they did not take him 
in out of ignorance, but that he had corrupted them with money from 
the beginning, he compelled them to bear off and stand out to sea, and 
sail forward towards the coast of Asia. 

A great part of his estate was privately conveyed away by his 
friends, and sent after him by sea into Asia; besides which, there 
was discovered and confiscated to the value of fourscore talents, as 
Theophrastus writes; Theopompus says an hundred; though Themis- 
tocles was never worth three talents before he was concerned in pub- 
lic affairs. 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood that all along the coast 
there were many laid wait for him, and particularly Ergoteles and 
Pythodorus (for the game was worth the hunting for such as were 
thankful to make money by any means, the king of Persia having of- 
fered by public proclamation two hundred talents to him that should 
take him), he fled to Age, a small city of the Aolians, where no 
one knew him but only his host Nicogenes, who was the richest man 
in A‘olia, and well known to the great men of Inner Asia. While 
Themistocles lay hid for some days in his house, one night, after a 
sacrifice and supper ensuing, Olbius, the attendant upon Nicogene’s 
children, fell into a sort of frenzy and fit of inspiration, and cried 
out in verse— 


“Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, 
By the voice of night conduct thee.” 


After this, Themistocles, going to bed, dreamed that he saw a snake 
coil itself up upon his belly, and so creep to his neck; then, as soon 
as it touched his face, it turned into an eagle, which spread its wings 
over him, and took him up and flew away with him a great distance; 
then there appeared a herald’s golden wand, and upon this at last it 
set him down securely, after infinite terror and disturbance. 

His departure was effected by Nicogenes by the following artifice: 
The barbarous nations, and amongst them the Persians especially, 
are extremely jealous, severe, and suspicious about their women, 
not only their wives, but also their bought slaves and concubines, 
whom they keep so strictly that no one ever sees them abroad; they 
spend their lives shut up within doors, and, when they take a journey, 
are carried in close tents, curtained in on all sides, and set upon a 
wagon. Such a traveling carriage being prepared for Themistocles, 
they hid him in it, and carried him on his journey, and told those 
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whom they met or spoke with upon the road that they were conveying 
a young Greek woman out of Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus say that Xerxes was dead, 
and that Themistocles had an interview with his son; but Ephorus, 
Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many others, write that he came 
to Xerxes. The chronological tables better agree with the account 
of Thucydides, and yet neither can their statements be said to be 
quite set at rest. 

When Themistocles was come to the critical point, he applied him- 
self first to Artabanus, commander of a thousand men, telling him 
that he was a Greek, and desired to speak with the king about import- 
ant affairs concerning which the king was extremely solicitous. 
Artabanus answered him: “O stranger, the laws of men are differ- 
ent, and one thing is honorable to one man, and to others another; 
but it is honorable for all to honor and observe their own laws. It 
is the habit of the Greeks, we are told, to honor, above all things, lib- 
erty and equality; but amongst our many excellent laws, we account 
this the most excellent, to honor the king, and to worship him, as the 
image of the great preserver of the universe; if, then, you shall 
consent to our laws, and fall down before the king and worship him, 
you may both see him and speak to him; but if your mind be other- 
wise, you must make use of others to intercede for you, for it is not 
the national custom here for the king to give audience to any one 
that doth not fall down before him.” Themistocles, hearing this, re- 
plied, “Artabanus, I, that come hither to increase the power and 
glory of the king, will not only submit myself tu his laws, since so it 
hath pleased the god who exalteth the Persian empire to this great- 
ness, but will also cause many more to be worshippers and adorers of 
the king. Let not this, therefore, be an impediment why I should not 
communicate to the king what I have to impart.” Artabanus asking 
him, “Who must we tell him that you are? for your words signify 
you to be no ordinary person.” Themistocles answered, “No man, O 
Artabanus, must be informed of this before the king himself.” Thus 
Phanias relates; to which Eratosthenes, in his treatise on Riches, 
adds, that it was by the means of a woman of Eretria, who was kept 
by Artabanus, that he obtained this audience and interview with him. 

When he was introduced to the king, and had paid his reverence 
to him, he stood silent, till the king commanding the interpreter to 
ask him who he was, he replied, “O king, 1 am Themistocles the 
Athenian, driven into banishment by the Greeks. The evils that I 
have done to the Persians are numerous; but my benefits to them yet 
greater, in withholding the Greeks from pursuit, so soon as the deliver- 
ance of my own country allowed me to show kindness also to you. I 
come with a mind suited to my present calamities; prepared alike for 
favors and for anger; to welcome your gracious reconciliation, to 
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deprecate your wrath. Take my own countrymen for witnesses of 
the services I have done for Persia, and make use of this occasion to 
show the world your virtue, rather than to satisfy your indignation. 
If you save me, you will save your suppliant; if otherwise, will de- 
stroy an enemy of the Greeks.” He talked also of divine admoni- 
tions, such as the vision which he saw at Nicogene’s house, and the 
direction given him by the oracle of Dodona, where Jupiter com- 
manded him to go to him that had a name like his, by which he under- 
stood that he was sent from Jupiter to him, seeing that they both 
were great, and had the names of kings. 

The king heard him attentively, and, though he admired his tem- 
per and courage, gave him no answer at that time; but, when he was 
with his intimate friends, rejoiced in his great good fortune, and 
esteemed himself very happy in this, and prayed to his god Arimanius, 
that all his enemies might be ever of the same mind with the Greeks, 
to abuse and expel the bravest men amongst them. Then he sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and presently fell to drinking, and was so well 
pleased, that in the night, in the middle of his sleep, he cried out for 
joy three times, “I have Themistocles the Athenian.” 

In the morning, calling together the chiefs of his court, he had 
Themistocles brought before him, who expected no good of it, when 
he saw, for example, the guards fiercely set against him as soon as 
they learned his name, and giving him ill language. As he came for- 
ward towards the king, who was seated, the rest keeping silence, 
passing by Roxanes, a commander of a thousand men, he heard him, 
with a slight groan, say, without stirring out of his place, “You subtle 
Greek serpent, the king’s good genius hath brought thee hither.” Yet, 
when he came into the presence, and again fell down, the king saluted 
him, and spake to him kindly, telling him he was now indebted to 
him two hundred talents; for it was just and reasonable that he 
should receive the reward which was proposed to whosoever should 
bring Themistocles; and promising much more, and encouraging 
him, he commanded him to speak freely what he would concerning 
the affairs of Greece. Themistocles replied, that a man’s discourse 
was like to a rich Persian carpet, the beautiful figures and patterns 
of which can only be shown by spreading and extending it out; when 
it is contracted and folded up, they are obscure and lost; and, there- 
fore, he desired time. The king being pleased with the comparison, 
and bidding him take what time he would, he desired a year; in which 
time, having learned the Persian language sufficiently, he spoke with 
the king by himself without the help of an interpreter, it being sup- 
posed that he discoursed only about the affairs of Greece; but there 
happening, at the same time, great alterations at court, and removals 
of the king’s favorites, he drew upon himself the envy of the great 
people, who imagined that he had taken the boldness to speak con- 
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cerning them. For the favors shown to other strangers were noth- 
ing in comparison with the honors conferred on him; the king invited 
him to partake of his own pastimes and recreations both at home and 
abroad, carrying him with him a-hunting, and made him his intimate 
so far that he permitted him to see the queen-mother, and converse 
frequently with her. By the king’s command, he also was made ac- 
yuainted with the Magian learning. 

When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, being ordered by the king to 
ask whatsoever he pleased, that it should immediately be granted 
him, desired that he might make his public entrance, and be carried 
in state through the city of Sardis, with the tiara set in the royal 
manner upon his head, Mithropaustes, cousin to the king, touched him 
on the head, and told him that he had no brains for the royal tiara 
to cover, and if Jupiter should give him his lightning and thunder, 
he would not any the more be Jupiter for that; the king also repulsed 
him with anger, resolving never to be reconciled to him, but to be 
inexorable to all supplications on his behalf. Yet Themistocles paci- 
fied him, and prevailed with him to forgive him. And it is reported 
that the succeeding kings, in whose reigns there was a greater com- 
munication between the Greeks and Persians, when they invited any 
considerable Greek into their service, to encourage him, would write, 
and promise him that he should be as great with them as Themisto- 
cles had been. They relate, also, how Themistocles, when he was 
in great prosperity, and courted by many, seeing himself splendidly 
served at his table, turned to his children and said, “Children, we 
had been undone if we had not been undone.” Most writers say that 
he had three cities given him, Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus, to 
maintain him in bread, meat, and wine. Neanthes of Cyzicus, and 
Phanias, add two more, the city of Palzscepsis, to provide him with 
clothes, and Percote, with bedding and furniture for his house. 

As he was going down towards the sea-coast to take measures 
against Greece, a Persian whose name was Epixyes, governor of the 
upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him, having for that purpose provided 
a long time before a number of Pisidians, who were to set upon him 
when he should stop to rest at a city that is called Lion’s-head. But 
Themistocles, sleeping in the middle of the day, saw the Mother of 
the gods appear to him in a dream and say unto him, “Themistocles, 
keep back from the Lion’s-head, for fear you fall into the lion’s jaws; 
for this advice I expect that your daughter Mnesiptolema should be 
my servant.” Themistocles was much astonished, and when he had 
made his vows to the goddess, left the broad road, and, making a 
circuit, went another way, changing his intended station to avoid that 
place, and at night took up his rest in the fields. But one of the 
sumpter-horses, which carried the furniture for his tent, having fallen 
that day into the river, his servants spread out the tapestry, which was 
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wet, and hung it up to dry; in the meantime the Pisidians made to- 
wards them with their swords drawn, and, not discerning exactly by 
the moon what it was that was stretched out, thought it to be the tent 
of Themistocles, and that they should find him resting himself within 
it; but when they came near, and lifted up the hangings, those who 
watched there fell upon them and took them. Themistocles, having 
escaped this great danger, in admiration of the goodness of the god- 
dess that appeared to him, built, in memory of it, a temple in the city 
vf Magnesia, which is dedicated to Dindymene, Mother of the gods, 
in which he consecrated and devoted his daughter Mnesiptolema to 
her service. 

When he came to Sardis, he visited the temples of the gods, and 
observing, at his leisure, their buildings, ornaments, and the num- 
ber of their offerings, he saw in the temple of the Mother of the gods 
the statue of a virgin in brass, two cubits high, called the water- 
bringer. Themistocles had caused this to be made and set up when 
he was surveyor of the waters at Athens, out of the fines of those 
whom he detected in drawing off and diverting the public water by 
pipes for their private use; and whether he had some regret to see 
this image in captivity, or was desirous to let the Athenians see in 
what great credit and authority he was with the king, he entered into 
a treaty with the governor to persuade him to send this statue back 
to Athens, which so enraged the Persian officer, that he told him he 
would write the king word of it. Themistocles, being affrighted 
hereat, got access to his wives and concubines, by presents of money 
to whom he appeased the fury of the governor; and afterwards be- 
haved with more reserve and circumspection, fearing the envy of the 
Persians, and did not, as Theopompus writes, continue to travel about 
Asia, but lived quietly in his own house in Magnesia, where for a 
long time he passed his days in great security, being courted by all, 
and enjoying rich presents, and honored equally with the greatest per- 
sons in the Persian empire; the king, at that time, not minding his 
concerns with Greece, being taken up with the affairs of inner Asia. 

But when Egypt revolted, being assisted by the Athenians, and the 
Greek galleys roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon 
had made himself master of the seas, the king turned his thoughts 
thither, and, bending his mind chiefly to resist the Greeks, and to 
check the growth of their power against him, began to raise forces, 
and send out commanders, and to dispatch messengers to Themisto- 
cles at Magnesia, to put him ni mind of his promise, to to summon 
him to act against the Greeks. Yet this did not increase his hatred 
nor exasperate him against the Athenians, neither was he in any 
way elevated with the thoughts of the honor and powerful command 
he was to have in this war; but judging, perhaps, that the object 
would not be attained, the Greeks naving at that time, beside other 
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great commanders, Cimon, in particular, who was gaining wonder- 
ful military successes; but chiefly being ashamed to sully the glory 
of his former great actions, and of his many victories and trophies, 
he determined to put a conclusion to his life, agreeable to its pre- 
vious course. He sacrificed to the gods, and invited his friends; 
and, having entertained them and shaken hands with them, drank 
bull’s blood, as is the usual story; as others state, a poison producing 
instant death; and ended his days in the city of Magnesia, having 
lived sixty-five years, most of which he had spent in politics and in 
wars, in government and command. The king being informed of the 
cause and manner of his death, admired him more than ever, and 
continued to show kindness to his friends and relations. 

Themistocles left three sons by Archippe, daughter to Lysander of 
Alopece,—Archeptolis, Poleuctus, and Cleophantus, Plato, the 
philosopher, mentions the last as a most excellent horseman, but 
otherwise insignificant person; of two sons yet older than these, 
Neocles and Diocles, Neocles died when he was young by the bite of 
a horse, and Diocles was adopted by his grandfather, Lysander. He 
had many daughters, of whom Mnesiptolema, whom he had by a sec- 
ond marriage, was wife to Archeptolis, her brother by another 
mother; Italia was married to Panthoides, of the island of Chios; 
Sybaris to Nicomedes the Athenian. After the death of Themisto- 
cles, his nephew, Phrasicles, went to Magnesia, and married, with 
her brothers’ consent, another daughter, Nicomache, and took charge 
of her sister, Asia, the youngest of all the children. 

The Magnesians possess a splendid sepulcher of Themistocles, 
placed in the middle of their market-place. It is not worth while 
taking notice of what Andocides states in his Friends concerning his 
remains, how the Athenians robbed his tomb, and threw his ashes 
into the air; for he feigns this, to exasperate the oligarchical fac- 
tion against the people; and there is no man living but knows that 
Phylarchus simply invents in his history, where he all but uses an 
actual stage machine, and brings in Neocles and Demopolis as the 
sons of Themistocles, to incite or move compassion, as if he were 
writing a tragedy. Diodorus the cosmographer says, in his work on 
Tombs, but by conjecture rather than of certain knowledge, that near 
to the haven of Pirzus where the land runs out like an elbow from 
the promontory of Alcimus, when you have doubled the cape and 
passed inward where the sea is always calm, there is a large piece of 
masonry, and upon this the Tomb of Themistocles, in the shape of 
an altar; and Plato the comedian confirms this, he believes, in these 
verses :— 

“Thy tomb is fairly placed upon the strand, 
Where merchants still shall greet it with the land; 
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Still in and out ‘twill see them come and go, 
And watch the galleys as they race below.” 


Various honours also and privileges were granted to the kindred of 
Themistocles at Magnesia, which were observed down to our times, 
and were enjoyed by another Themistocles of Athens, with whom I 
had an intimate acquaintance and friendship in the house of Am- 
monius the philosopher. 


PERICLES 


Cesar once, seeing some wealthy strangers at Rome, carrying up 
and down with them in their arms and bosoms young puppy-dogs and 
monkeys, embracing and making much of them, took occasion not un- 
naturally to ask whether the women in their country were not used to 
bear children; by that prince-like reprimand gravely reflecting upon 
persons who spend and lavish upon brute beasts that affection and 
kindness which nature has implanted in us to be bestowed on those of 
our own kind. With like reason may we blame those who misuse that 
love of inquiry and observation which nature has implanted in our 
souls, by expending it on objects unworthy of the attention either of 
their eyes of their ears, while they disregard such as are excellent in 
themselves, and would do them good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in responding to the im- 
pression of the objects that come in its way and strike upon it, per- 
haps cannot help entertaining and taking notice of everything that 
addresses it, be it what it will, useful or unuseful; but, in the exer- 
cise of his mental perception, every man, if he chooses, has a natural 
power to turn himself upon all occasions, and to change and shift 
with the greatest ease to what he shall himself judge desirable. So 
that it becomes a man’s duty to pursue and make after the best and 
choicest of everything, that he may not only employ his contempla- 
tion, but may also be improved by it. For as that color is most suit- 
able to the eye whose freshness and pleasantness stimulates and 
strengthens the sight, so a man ought to apply his intellectual per- 
ception, to such objects as, with the sense of delight, are apt to call 
it forth, and allure it to its own proper good and advantage. 

Such objects we find in the acts of virtue, which also produce in 
the minds of mere readers about them an emulation and eagerness 
that may lead them on to imitation. In other things there does not 
immediately follow upon the admiration and liking of the thing done 
any strong desire of doing the like. Nay, many times, on the very 
contrary, when we are pleased with the work, we slight and set little 
by the workman or artist himself, as, for instance, in perfumes and 
purple dyes, we are taken with the things themselves well enough, but 
do not think dyers and perfumers otherwise than low and sordid 
people. It was not said amiss by Antisthenes, when people told him 
that one Ismenias was an excellent piper. “It may be so,” said he, 
“but he is but a wretched human being, otherwise he would not have 
been an excellent piper.” And oe Philip, to the same purpose, told 
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his son Alexander, who once at a merry-meeting played a piece of 
music charmingly and skilfully, “Are you not ashamed, son to play 
so well?” For it is enough for a king or prince to find leisure some- 
times to hear others sing, and he does the muses quite honor enough 
when he pleases to be but present, while others engage in such exer- 
cises and trials of skill. 

He who busies himself in mean occupations produces, in the very 
pains he takes about things of little or no use, as evidence against 
himself of his negligence and indisposition to what is really good. 
Nor did any generous and ingenuous young man, at the sight of the 
statue of Jupiter at Pisa, ever desire to be a Phidias, or on seeing 
that of Juno at Argos, long to be a Polycletus, or feel induced by his 
pleasure in their poems to wish to be an Anacreon or Philetas or 
Archilochus. For it does not necessarily follow, that, if a piece of work 
please for its gracefulness, therefore he that wrought it deserves our 
admiration. Whence it is that neither do such things really profit or 
advantage the beholders, upon the sight of which no zeal arises for 
the imitation of them, nor any impulse or inclination, which may 
prompt any desire or endeavor of doing the like. But virtue, by the 
bare statement of its actions, can so affect men’s minds as to create at 
once both admiration of the things done and desire to imitate the 
doers of them. The goods of fortune we would posses and would en- 
joy; those of virtue we long to practise and exercise: we are content 
to receive the former from others, the latter we wish others to ex- 
perience from us. Moral good is a practical stimulus; it is no sooner 
seen, than it inspires an impulse to practice; and influences the mind 
and character not by a mere imitation which we look at, but by the 
statement of the fact creates a moral purpose which we form. 

And so we have thought fit to spend our time and pains in writing of 
the lives of famous persons; and have composed this tenth book upon 
that subject, containing the life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who carried on the war against Hannibal, men alike, as in their 
other virtues and good parts, so especially in their mild and upright 
temper and demeanor, and in that eapacity to bear the cross-grained 
humors of their fellow-citizens and colleagues in office, which made 
them both most useful and serviceable to the interests of their coun- 
tries, Whether we take a right aim at our intended purpose, it is 
left to the reader to judge by what he shall here find. 

Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, and the township Cholargus, 
of the noblest birth both on his father’s and mother’s side. Xanthip- 
pus, his father, who defeated the King of Persia’s generals in the 
battle of Mycale, took to wife Agariste, the grandchild of Clisthenes, 
who drove out the sons of Pisistratus, and nobly put an end to their 
tyrannical usurpation, and, moreover, made a body of laws, and 
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settled a model of government admirably tempered and suited for the 
harmony and safety of the people. 

His mother, being near her time, fancied in a dream that she was 
brought to bed of a lion, and a few days after was delivered of 
Pericles, in other respects perfectly formed, only his head was some- 
what longish and out of proportion. For which reason almost all the 
images and statues that were made of him have the head covered 
with a helmet, the workmen apparently being willing not to expose 
him. The poets of Athens called him Schinocephalos, or squill-head, 
from schinos, a squill, or sea-onion. One of the comic poets, Crati- 
nus, in the Chirons, tells us that— 


“Old Chronos once took queen Sedition to wife: 
Which two brought to life 
That tyrant far-famed, 
Whom the gods the supreme skull-compeller have named; 


and, in the Nemesis, addresses him— 
“Come, Jove, thou head of Gods.” 


And a second, Teleclides, says, that now, in embarrassment with 
political difficulties, he sits in the city— 


“Fainting underneath the load 
Of his own head: and now abroad 
From his huge gallery of a pate 
Sends forth trouble to the state.” 


And a third, Eupolis, in the comedy called the Demi, in a series of 
questions about each of the demagogues, whom he makes in the play 
to come up from hell, upon Pericles being named last, exclaims— 


“And here by way of summary, now we've done, 
Behold, in brief, the heads of all in one.” 


The master that taught him music, most authors are agreed, was 
Damon (whose name, they say, ought to be pronounced with the first 
syllable short). Though Aristotle tells us that he was thoroughly 
practised in all accomplishments of this kind by Pythoclides. Damon, 
it is not unlikely, being a sophist, out of policy sheltered himself 
under the profession of music to conceal from people in general his 
skill in other things, and under this pretense attended Pericles, the 
young athlete of politics, so to say, as his training-master in these 
exercises. Damon’s lyre, however, did not prove altogether a suc- 
cessful blind; he was banished the country by ostracism for ten years, 
as a dangerous intermeddler and a favorer of arbitrary power, and, 
by this means, gave the stage occasion to play upon him. As, for in- 
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stance, Plato, the comic poet, introduces a character who questions 
him— 
“Tell me, if you please, 
Since you’re the Chiron who taught Pericles,” 


Pericles, also, was a hearer of Zeno, the Eleatic, who treated of 
natural philosophy in the same manner as Parmenides did, but had 
also perfected himself in an art of his own for refuting and silencing 
Opponents in argument; as Timon and Phlius describes it— 


“Also the two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who, 
Say what one would, could argue it untrue.” 


But he that saw most of Pericles, and furnished him most especially 
with a weight and grandeur of sense, superior to all arts of popu- 
larity, and in general gave him his elevation and sublimity of pur- 
pose and of character, was Anaxagoras of Clazomene; whom the 
men of those times called by the name of Nous, that is, mind, or in- 
telligence, whether in admiration of the great and extraordinary gift 
he had displayed for the science of nature, or because that he was 
the first of the philosophers who did not refer the first ordering of 
the world to fortune or chance, nor to necessity or compulsion, but to 
a pure, unadulterated intelligence, which in all other existing mixed 
and compound things acts as a principle of discrimination, and of 
combination of like with like. 

For this man, Pericles entertained an extraordinary esteem and 
admiration, and filling himself with this lofty and, as they call it, up- 
in-the-air sort of thought, derived hence not merely, as was natural, 
elevation of purpose and dignity of language, raised far above the 
base and dishonest buffooneries of mob-eloquence, but, besides this, 
a composure of countenance, and a serenity and calmness in all his 
movements, which no occurrence whilst he was speaking could dis- 
turb a sustained and even tone of voice, and various other advan- 
tages of a similar kind, which produced the greatest effect on his 
hearers. Once, after being reviled and ill-spoken of all day long in 
his own hearing by some vile and abandoned fellow in the open 
market-place, where he was engaged in the dispatch of some urgent 
affair, he continued his business in perfect silence, and in the even- 
ing returned home composedly, the man still dogging him at the heels, 
and pelting him all the way with abuse and foul language; and step- 
ping into his house, it being by this time dark, he ordered one of his 
servants to take a light, and to go along with the man and see him 
safe home. Ion, it is true, the dramatic poet, says that Pericles’s 
manner in company was somewhat overassuming and pompous; and 
that into his high-bearing there entered a good deal of slightingness 
and scorn of others; he reserves his commendation for Cimon’s ease 
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and pliancy and natural grace in society. Jon, however, who must 
needs make virtue, like a show of tragedies, include some comic 
scenes, we shall not altogether rely upon; Zeno used to bid those who 
called Pericles’s gravity the affectation of a charlatan, to go and af- 
fect the like themselves; inasmuch as this mere counterfeiting might 
in time insensibly instill into them a real love and knowledge of those 
noble qualities. 

Nor were these the only advantages which Pericles derived from 
Anaxagoras’s acquaintance; he seems also to have become, by his 
instructions, superior to that superstition with which an ignorant 
wonder at appearances, for example, in the heavens, possesses the 
minds of people unacquainted with their causes, eager for the super- 
natural, and excitable through an inexperience which the knowledge of 
natural causes removes, replacing wild and timid superstition by the 
good hope and assurance of an intelligent piety. 

There is a story, that once Pericles had brought to him from a 
country farm of his a ram’s head with one horn, and that Lampon, 
the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow, strong and solid out of the 
midst of the forehead, gave it as his judgment, that, there being at 
that time two potent factions, parties, or interests in the city, the 
one of Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the government would 
come about to that one of them in whose ground or estate this token 
or indication of fate had shown itself. But that Anaxagoras, cleaving 
the skull in sunder, showed to the bystanders that the brain had not 
filled up its natural place, but being oblong, like an egg, had collected 
from all parts of the vessel which contained it in a point to that place 
from whence the root of the horn took its rise. And that, for that 
time, Anaxagoras was much admired for his explanation by those 
that were present; and Lampon no less a little while after, when 
Thucydides was overpowered, and the whole affairs of the state and 
government came into the hands of Pericles. 

And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to say that they were both 
in the right, both natural philosopher and diviner, one justly detect- 
ing the cause of this event, by which it was produced, the other the 
end for which it was designed. For it was the business of the one to 
find out and give an account of what it was made, and in what man- 
ner and by what means it grew as it did; and of the other to fore- 
tell to what end and purpose it was so made, and what it might 
mean or portend. Those who say that to find out the cause of a 
prodigy is in effect to destroy its supposed signification as such, do 
not take notice, that, at the same time, together with divine prodigies, 
they also do away with signs and signals of human art and concert, 
as, for instance, the clashing of quoits, fire-beacons, and the shadows 
of sun-dials, every one of which has its cause, and by that cause and 
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contrivance is a sign of something else. But these are subjects, per- 
haps, that would better befit another place. 

Pericles, while yet but a young man, stood in considerable appre- 
hension of the people, as he was thought in face and figure to be very 
like the tyrant Pisistratus, and those of great age remarked upon the 
sweetness of his voice, and his volubility and rapidity in speaking, 
and were struck with amazement at the resemblance. Reflecting, too, 
that he had a considerable estate, and was descended of a noble 
family, and had friends of great influence, he was fearful all this 
might bring him to be banished as a dangerous person; and for this 
reason meddled not at all with state affairs, but in military service 
showed himself of a brave and intrepid nature. But when Aristides 
was now dead, and Themistocles driven out, and Cimon was for 
the most part kept abroad by the expeditions he made in parts out of 
Greece, Pericles, seeing things in this posture, now advanced and 
took his side, not with the rich and few, but with the many and poor, 
contrary to his natural bent, which was far from democratical; but, 
most likely fearing he might fall under suspicion of aiming at arbi- 
trary power, and seeing Cimon on the side of the aristocracy, and 
much beloved by the better and more distinguished people, he joined 
the party of the people, with a view at once both to secure himself 
and procure means against Cimon. 

He immediately entered, also, on quite a new course of life and 
management of his time. For he was never seen to walk in any street 
but that which led to the market-place and council-hall, and he 
avoided invitations of friends to supper, and all friendly visiting and 
intercourse whatever; in all the time he had to do with the public, 
which was not a little, he was never known to have gone to any of 
his friends to a supper, except that once when his kinsman Euryptole- 
mus married, he remained present till the ceremony of the drink- 
offering, and then immediately rose from table and went his way. 
For these friendly meetings are very quick to defeat any assumed 
superiority, and in intimate familiarity an exterior of gravity is hard 
to maintain. Real excellence, indeed, is most recognized when most 
openly looked into; and in really good men, nothing which meets the 
eyes of external observers so truly deserves their admiration, as their 
daily common life does that of their nearer friends. Pericles, how- 
ever, to avoid any feeling of commonness, or any satiety on the part 
of the people, presented himself at intervals only, not speaking to 
every business, nor at all times coming into the assembly, but, as 
Critolaus says, reserving himself, like the Salaminian galley, for great 
occasions, while matters of lesser importance were dispatched by 
friends or other speakers under his direction. And of this number 
we are told Ephialtes made one, who broke the power of the council of 
Areopagus, giving the people, according to Plato’s expression, so 
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copious and so strong a draught of liberty, that growing wild and 
unruly, like an unmanageable horse, it, as the comic poets say— 


“got beyond all keeping in, 
Champing at Eubcea, and among the islands leaping in.” 


The style of speaking most consonant to his form of life and the 
dignity of his views he found, so to say, in the tones of that instru- 
ment with which Anaxagoras had furnished him; of his teaching he 
continually availed himself, and deepened the colors of rhetoric with 
the dye of natural science. For having, in addition to his great nat- 
ural genius, attained, by the study of nature, to use the words of the 
divine Plato, this height of intelligence, and this universal consum- 
mating power, and drawing hence whatever might be of advantage 
to him in the art of speaking, he showed himself far superior to all 
others. Upon which account, they say, he had his nickname given 
him, though some are of opinion he was named the Olympian from 
the public buildings with which he adorned the city; and others again, 
from his great power in public affairs, whether of war or peace. Nor 
is it unlikely that the confluence of many attributes may have con- 
ferred it on him. However, the comedies represented at the time, 
which, both in good earnest and in merriment, let fly many hard words 
at him, plainly show that he got that appellation especially from his 
speaking; they speak of his “thundering and lightning” when he 
harangued the people, and of his wielding a dreadful thunderbolt in 
his tongue. 

A saying also of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, stands on record, 
spoken by him by way of pleasantry upon Pericles’s dexterity. 
Thucydides was one of the noble and distinguished citizens, and had 
been his greatest opponent; and, when Archidamus, the King of the 
Lacedzemonians, asked him whether he or Pericles were the better 
wrestler, he made this answer: “When I,” said he, “have thrown him 
and given him a fair fall, by persisting that he had no fall, he gets 
the better of me, and makes the bystanders, in spite of their own 
eyes, believe him.” The truth, however, is, that Pericles himself was 
very careful what and how he was to speak, insomuch that, when- 
ever he went up to the hustings, he prayed the gods that no one 
word might unawares slip from him unsuitable to the matter and 
occasion. 

He has left nothing in writing behind him, except some decrees; 
and there are but very few of his sayings recorded; one, for example, 
is, that he said A¢gina must, like a gathering in a man’s eye, be re- 
moved from Pirzus; and another, that he said he saw already war 
moving on its way towards them out of Peloponnesus. Again, when 
on a time Sophocles, who was his fellow-commissioner in the general- 
ship, was going on board with him, and praised the beauty of a youth 
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they met with in the way to the ship, “Sophocles,” said he, “a general 
ought not only to have clean hands but also clean eyes.” And Stesim- 
brotus tells us, that, in his encomium on those who fell in battle at 
Samos, he said they were become immortal, as the gods were. “For,” 
said he, “we do not see them themselves, but only by the honors we 
pay them, and by the benefits they do us, attribute to them immor- 
tality; and the like attributes belong also to those that die in the 
service of their country.” 

Since Thucydides describes the rule of Pericles as an aristocratical 
government, that went by the name of a democracy, but was, indeed, 
the supremacy of a single great man, while many others say, on the 
contrary, that by him the common people were first encouraged and led 
on to such evils as appropriations of subject territory, allowances for 
attending theaters, payments for performing public duties, and by 
these bad habits were, under the influence of his public measures. 
changed from a sober, thrifty people, that maintained themselves by 
their own labors, to lovers of expense, intemperance, and licence, let 
us examine the cause of this change by the actual matters of fact. 

At the first, as has been said, when he set himself against Cimon’s 
great authority, he did caress the people. Finding himself come short 
of his competitor in wealth and money, by which advantage the other 
was enabled to take care of the poor, inviting every day some one or 
other of the citizens that was in want to supper, and bestowing clothes 
on the aged people, and breaking down the hedges and enclosures of 
his grounds, that all that would might freely gather what fruit they 
pleased, Pericles, thus outdone in popular arts, by the advice of one 
Damonides of Ca, as Aristotle states, turned to the distribution of 
the public moneys; and in a short time having bought the people 
over, what with moneys allowed for shows and for service on juries, 
and what with other forms of pay and largess, he made use of them 
against the council of Areopagus, of which he himself was no mem- 
ber, as having never been appointed by lot either chief archon, 
or lawgiver, or king, or captain. For from of old these offices were 
conferred on persons by lot, and they who had acquitted themselves 
duly in the discharge of them were advanced to the court of Areo- 
pagus. And so Pericles, having secured his power in interest with 
the populace, directed the exertions of his party against this council 
with such success, that most of these causes and matters which had 
been used to be tried there were, by the agency of Ephialtes, removed 
from its cognizance; Cimon, also, was banishd by ostracism as a 
favorer of the Lacedemonians and a hater of the people, though in 
wealth and noble birth he was among the first, and had won several 
most glorious victories over the barbarians, and had filled the city 
with money and spoils of war; as is recorded in the history of his life. 
So vast an authority had Pericles obtained among the people. 
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The ostracism was limited by law to ten years; but the Lace- 
dzmonians, in the meantime, entering with a great army into the 
territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians going out against them, 
Cimon, coming from his banishment before his time was out, put him- 
self in arms and array with those of his fellow-citizens that were of 
his own tribe, and desired by his deeds to wipe off the suspicion of 
his favoring the Lacedemonians, by venturing his own person along 
with his countrymen. But Pericles’s friends, gathering in a body, 
forced him to retire as a banished man, For which cause also Peri- 
cles seems to have exerted himself more in that than in any battle, 
and to have been conspicuous above all for his exposure of himself 
to danger. All Cimon’s friends, also, to a man, fell together side by 
side, whom Pericles had accused with him of taking part with the 
Lacedemonians. Defeated in this battle on their own frontiers, and 
expecting a new and perilous attack with return of spring, the 
Athenians now felt regret and sorrow for the loss of Cimon, and re- 
pentance for their expulsion of him. Pericles, being sensible of their 
feelings, did not hesitate or delay to gratify it, and himself made the 
motion for recalling him home. He, upon his return, concluded a 
peace betwixt the two cities; for the Lacedemonians entertained as 
kindly feelings towards him as they did the reverse toward Pericles 
and the other popular leaders, 

Yet some there are who say that Pericles did not propose the order 
for Cimon’s return till some private articles of agreement had been 
made between them, and this by means of Elpinice, Cimon’s sister; 
that Cimon, namely, should go out to sea with a fleet of two hundred 
ships, and be commander-in-chief abroad, with a design to reduce the 
King of Persia’s territories, and that Pericles should have the power 
at home. 

This Elpinice, it was thought, had before this time procured some 
favor for her brother Cimon at Pericles's hands, and induced him to 
be more remiss and gentle in urging the charge when Cimon was 
tried for his life; for Pericles was one of the committee appointed by 
the commons to plead against him. And when Elpinice came and 
besought him in her brother’s behalf, he answered, with a smile, “O 
Elpinice, you are too old a woman to undertake such business as this.” 
But, when he appeared to impeach him, he stood up but once to speak, 
merely to acquit himself of his commission, and went out of the court, 
having done Cimon the least prejudice of any of his accusers. 

How, then, can one believe Idomeneus, who charges Pericles as if 
he had by treachery procured the murder of Ephialtes, the popular 
statesman, one who was his friend, and of his own party in all his 
political course, out of jealousy, forsooth, and envy of his great repu- 
tation? This historian, it seems, having raked up these stories, I 
know not whence, has befouled with them a man who, perchance, was 
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not altogether free from fault or blame, but yet had a noble spirit, 
and a soul that was bent on honor; and where such qualities are, 
there can no such cruel and brutal passion find harbor or gain admit- 
tance. As to Ephialtes, the truth of the story, as Aristotle has told it, 
is this; that having made himself formidable to the oligarchical party, 
by being an uncompromising asserter of the people’s rights in calling 
to account and prosecuting those who any way wronged them, his 
enemies, lying in wait for him, by the means of Aristodicus the 
Tanagrzan, privately dispatched him. 

Cimon, while he was admiral, ended his days in the Isle of Cyprus. 
And the aristocratical party, seeing that Pericles was already before 
this grown to be the greatest and foremost man of all the city, but 
nevertheless wishing there should be somebody set up against him, 
to blunt and turn the edge of his power, that it might not altogether 
prove a monarchy, put forward Thucydides of Alopece, a discreet 
person, and a near kinsman of Cimon’s, to conduct the opposition 
against him; who, indeed, though less skilled in warlike affairs than 
Cimon was, yet was better versed in speaking and political business 
and keeping close guard in the city, and, engaging with Pericles on 
the hustings, in a short time brought the government to an equality 
of parties. For he would not suffer those who were called the honest 
and good (persons of worth and distinction) to be scattered up and 
down and mix themselves and be lost among the populace, as for- 
merly, diminishing and obscuring their superiority amongst the 
masses; but taking them apart by themselves and uniting them in one 
body, by their combined weight he was able, as it were upon the bal- 
ance, to make a counterpoise to the other party. 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning a sort of concealed split, 
or seam, as it might be in a piece of iron, marking the different popu- 
lar and aristocratical tendencies; but the open rivalry and contention 
of these two opponents made the gash deep, and severed the city into 
the two parties of the people and the few. And so Pericles, at that 
time, more than at any other, let loose the reins to the people, and 
made his policy subservient to their pleasure, contriving continually 
to have some great public show or solemnity, some banquet, or some 
procession or other in the town to please them, coaxing his country- 
men like children with such delights and pleasures as were not, how- 
ever, unedifying. Besides that every year he sent out three-score 
galleys, on board of which there were numbers of the citizens, who 
were in pay eight months, learning at the same time and practising 
the art of seamanship. 

He sent, moreover, a thousand of them into the Chersonese as 
planters, to share the land among them by lot, and five hundred more 
into the isle of Naxos, and half that number to Andros, a thousand 
into Thrace to dwell among the Bisaltz, and others into Italy, when 
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the city Sybaris, which now was called Thurii, was to be repeopled. 
And this he did to ease and discharge the city of an idle, and, by 
reason of their idleness, a busy, meddling crowd of people; and at 
the same time to meet the necessities and restore the fortunes of the 
poor townsmen, and to intimidate, also, and check their allies from 
attempting any change, by posting such garrisons, at it were, in the 
midst of them. 

That which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city of Athens, 
and the greatest admiration and even astonishment to all strangers, 
and that which now is Greece’s only evidence that the power she 
boasts of and her ancient wealth are no romance or idle story, was his 
construction of the public and sacred buildings. Yet this was that of 
all his actions in the government which his enemies most looked 
askance upon and cavilled at in the popular assemblies, crying out how 
that the commonwealth of Athens had lost its reputation and was 
ill-spoken of abroad for removing the common treasure of the Greeks 
from the isle of Delos into their own custody; and how that their 
fairest excuse for so doing, namely, that they took it away for fear 
the barbarians should seize it, and on purpose to secure it in a safe 
place, this Pericles had made unavailable, and how that “Greece can- 
not but resent it as an insufferable affront, and consider herself to be 
tyrannized over openly, when she sees the treasure, which was con- 
tributed by her upon a necessity for the war, wantonly lavished out 
by us upon our city, to gild her all over, and to adorn and set her 
forth, as it were some vain woman, hung round with precious stones 
and figures and temples, which cost a world of money.” 

Pericles, on the other hand, informed the people, that they were in 
no way obliged to give any account of those moneys to their allies, 
so long as they maintained their defense, and kept off the barbarians 
from attacking them; while in the meantime they did not so much as 
supply one horse or man or ship, but only found money for the serv- 
ice; “which money,” said he, “is not theirs that give it, but theirs 
that receive it, if so be they perform the conditions upon which they 
receive it.” And that it was good reason, that, now the city was 
sufficiently provided and stored with all things necessary for the war, 
they should convert the overplus of its wealth to such undertakings as 
would hereafter, when completed, give them eternal honor, and, for 
the present, while in process, freely supply all the inhabitants with 
plenty. With their variety of workmanship and of occasions for 
service, which summon all arts and trades and require all hands to be 
employed about them, they do actually put the whole city, in a man- 
ner, into state-pay; while at the same time she is both beautified and 
maintained by herself. For as those who are of age and strength 
for war are provided for and maintained in the armaments abroad 
by their pay out of the public stock, so, it being his desire and design 
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that the undisciplined mechanic multitude that stayed at home should 
not go without their share of public salaries, and yet should not have 
them given them for sitting still and doing nothing, to that end he 
thought fit to bring in among them, with the approbation of the 
people, these vast projects of buildings and designs of work, that 
would be of some continuance before they were finished, and would 
give employment to numerous arts, so that the part of the people that 
Stayed at home might, no less than those that were at sea or in garri- 
sons or on expeditions, have a fair and just occasion of receiving the 
benefit and having their share of the public moneys. 

The materials were stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, cypress-wood ; 
and the arts or trades that wrought and fashioned them were smiths 
and carpenters, moulders, founders and braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, 
goldsmiths, ivory-workers, painters, embroiderers, turners; those 
again that conveyed them to the town for use, merchants and mari- 
ners and ship-masters by sea, and by land, cartwrights, cattle-breed- 
ers, wagoners, rope-makers, flax-workers, shoemakers and leather- 
dressers, road-makers, miners. And every trade in the same nature, 
as a captain in an army has his particular company of soldiers under 
him, had its own hired company of journeymen and laborers belong- 
ing to it banded together as in array, to be as it were the instrument 
and body for the performance of the service. Thus, to say all in a 
word, the occasions and services of these public works distributed 
plenty through every age and condition. 

As then grew the works up, no less stately in size than exquisite in 
form, the workmen striving to outvie the material and the design with 
the beauty of their workmanship, yet the most wonderful thing of 
all was the rapidity of their execution. 

Undertakings, any one of which singly might have required, they 
thought, for their completion, several successions and ages of men, 
were every one of them accomplished in the height and prime of one 
man’s political service. Although they say, too, that Zeuxis once, 
having heard Agatharchus the painter boast of dispatching his work 
with speed and ease, replied, “I take a long time.” For ease and 
speed in doing a thing do not give the work lasting solidity or exact- 
ness of beauty; the expenditure of time allowed to a man’s pains be- 
forehand for the production of a thing is repaid by way of interest 
with a vital force for the preservation when once produced. For 
which reason Pericles’s works are especially admired, as having 
been made quickly, to last long. For every particular piece of his 
work was immediately, even at that time, for its beauty and elegance, 
antique; and yet in its vigor and freshness looks to this day as if it 
were just executed. There is a sort of bloom of newness upon those 
works of his, preserving them from the touch of time, as if they had 
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some perennial spirit and undying vitality mingled in the composi- 
tion of them. 

Phidias had the oversight of all the works, and was surveyor- 
general, though upon the various portions other great masters and 
workmen were employed. For Callicrates and Ictinus built the 
Parthenon; the chapel at Eleusis, where the mysteries were cele- 
brated, was begun by Corcebus, who erected the pillars that stand 
upon the floor or pavement, and joined them to the architraves; and 
after his death Metagenes of Xypete added the frieze and the upper 
line of columns; Xenocles of Cholargus roofed or arched the lantern 
on top of the temple of Castor and Pollux; and the long wall, which 
Socrates says he himself heard Pericles propose to the people, was 
undertaken by Callicrates. This work Cratinus ridicules, as long in 
finishing— 


“’Tis long since Pericles, if words would do it, 
Talked up the wall; yet adds not one mite to it.” 


The Odeum, or music-room, which in its interior was full of seats 
and ranges of pillars, and outside had its roof made to slope and de- 
scend from one single point at the top, was constructed, we are told. 
in imitation of the King of Persia’s Pavilion; this likewise by Peri- 
cles’s order; which Cratinus again, in his comedy called the Thracian 
Women, made an occasion of raillery— 


“So, we see here, 

Jupiter Long-pate Pericles appear, 

Since ostracism time, he’s laid aside his head, 
And wears the new Odeum in its stead.” 


Pericles, also eager for distinction, then first obtained the decree 
for a contest in musical skill to be held yearly at the Panathenza, and 
he himself, being chosen judge, arranged the order and method in 
which the competitors should sing and play on the flute and on the 
harp. And both at that time, and at other times also, they sat in this 
music-room to see and hear all such trials of skill. 

The propylza, or entrances to the Acropolis, were finished in five 
years’ time, Mnesicles being the principal architect. A strange in- 
cident happened in the course of building, which showed that the 
goddess was not averse to the work, but was aiding and co-operating 
to bring it to perfection. One of the artificers, the quickest and the 
handiest workman among them all, with a slip of his foot fell down 
from a great height, and lay in a miserable condition, the physicians 
having no hope of his recovery. When Pericles was in distress about 
this, Minerva appeared to him at night in a dream, and ordered a 
course of treatment, which he applied, and in a short time and with 
great ease cuted the man. And upon this occasion it was that he set 
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up a brass statue of Minerva, surnamed Health, in the citadel near 
the altar, which they say was there before. But it was Phidias who 
wrought the goddess’s image in gold, and he has his name inscribed 
on the pedestal as the workman of it; and indeed the whole work in 
a manner was under his charge, and he had, as we have said already, 
the oversight over all the artists and workmen, through Pericles’ 
friendship for him; and this, indeed, made him much envied, and his 
patron shamefully slandered with stories, as if Phidias were in the 
habit of receiving, for Pericle’s use, freeborn women that came to 
see the works. The comic writers of the town, when they had got 
hold of this story, made much of it, and bespattered him with all the 
ribaldry they could invent, charging him falsely with the wife of 
Menippus, one who was his friend and served as lieutenant under 
him in the wars; and with the birds kept by Pyrilampes, an acquaint- 
ance of Pericles, who, they pretended, used to give presents of pea- 
cocks to Pericles’s female friends. And how can one wonder at any 
number of strange assertions from men whose whole lives were de- 
voted to mockery, and who were ready at any time to sacrifice the 
reputation of their superiors to vulgar envy and spite, as to some 
evil genius, when even Stesimbrotus the Thrasian has dared to lay 
to the charge of Pericles a monstrous and fabulous piece of criminality 
with his son’s wife? So very difficult a matter is it to trace and 
find out the truth of anything by history, when, on the one hand, 
those who afterwards write it find long periods of time intercepting 
their view, and, on the other hand, the contemporary records of any 
actions and lives, partly through envy and ill-will, partly through 
favor and flattery, pervert and distort truth. 

When the orators, who sided with Thucydides and his party, were 
at one time crying out, as their custom was, against Pericles, as one 
who squandered away the public money, and made havoc of the state 
revenues, he rose in the open assembly and put the question to the 
people, whether they thought they he had laid out much; and they 
saying, “Too much, a great deal,” “Then,” said he, “since it is so, 
let the cost not go to your account, but to mine; and let the inscrip- 
tion upon the buildings stand in my name.” When they heard him 
say thus, whether it were out of a surprise to see the greatness of 
his spirit or out of emulation of the glory of the works, they cried 
aloud, bidding him to spend on, and lay out what he thought fit from 
the public purse, and to spare no cost, till ali were finished. 

At length, coming to a final contest with Thucydides which of the 
two should ostracize the other out of the country, and having gone 
through this peril, he threw his antagonist out, and broke up the con- 
federacy that had been organized against him. So that now all 
schism and division being at an end, and the city brought to evenness 
and unity, he got all Athens and all affairs that pertained to the 
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Athenians into his own hands, their tributes, their armies, and their 
galleys, the islands, the sea, and their wide-extended power, partly 
over other Greeks and partly over barbarians, and all that empire, 
which they possessed, founded and fortified upon subject nations and 
royal friendships and alliances. 

After this he was no longer the same man he had been before, nor 
as tame and gentle and familiar as formerly with the populace, so as 
readily to yield to their pleasures and to comply with the desires of 
the multitude, as a steersman shifts with the winds. Quitting that 
loose, remiss, and, in some cases, licentious court of the popular will, 
he turned those soft and flowery modulations to the austerity of aris- 
tocratical and regal rule; and employing this uprightly and unde- 
viatingly for the country’s best interests, he was able generally to lead 
the people along, with their own wills and consents, by persuading 
and showing them what was to be done; and sometimes, too, urging 
and pressing them forward extremely against their will, he made 
them, whether they would or no, yield submission to what was for 
their advantage. In which, to say the truth, he did but like a skillful 
physician, who, in a complicated and chronic disease, as he sees occa- 
sion, at one while allows his patient the moderate use of such things 
as please him, at another while gives him keen pains and drugs to 
work the cure. For there arising and growing up, as was natural, 
all manner of distempered feelings among a people which had so vast 
a command and dominion, he alone, as a great master, knowing how 
to handle and deal fitly with each one of them, and, in an especial 
manner, making that use of hopes and fears, as his two chief rud- 
ders, with the one to check the career of their confidence at any time, 
with the other to raise them up and cheer them when under any dis- 
couragement, plainly showed by this, that rhetoric, or the art of 
speaking, is, in Plato’s language, the government of the souls of men, 
and that her chief business is to address the affections and passions, 
which are as it were the strings and keys to the soul, and require a 
skillful and careful touch to be played on as they should be. The 
source of this predominance was not barely his power of language, 
but, as Thucydides assures us, the reputation of his life, and the con- 
fidence felt in his character; his manifest freedom from every kind of 
corruption, and superiority to all considerations of money. Notwith- 
standing he had made the city of Athens, which was great of itself, as 
great and rich as can be imagined, and though he were himself in 
power and interest more than equal to many kings and absolute 
rulers, who some of them also bequeathed by will their power to their 
children, he, for his part, did not make the patrimony his father left 
him greater than it was by one drachma. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives a plain statement of the greatness of his 
power; and the comic poets, in their spiteful manner, more than hint 
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at it, styling his companions and friends the new Pisistratide, and 
calling on him to abjure any intention of usurpation, as one whose 
eminence was too great to be any longer proportionable to and com- 
patible with a democracy or popular government. And Teleclides 
says the Athenians had surrendered up to him— 


“The tribute of the cities, and with them, the cities too, to do with 
them as he pleases and undo; 

To build up, if he likes, stone walls around a town; and again, if so 
he likes, to pull them down; 

Their treaties and alliances, power, empire, peace, and war, their 
wealth and their success forever more.” 


Nor was all this the luck of some happy occasion; nor was it the 
mere bloom and grace of a policy that flourished for a season; but 
having for forty years together maintained the first place among 
statesmen such as Ephialtes and Leocrates and Myronides and Cimon 
and Tolmides and Thucydides were, after the defeat and banishment 
of Thucydides, for no less than fifteen years longer, in the exercise 
of one continuous unintermitted command in the office, to which he 
was annually re-elected, of General, he preserved his integrity un- 
spotted; though otherwise he was not altogether idle or careless in 
looking after his pecuniary advantage; his paternal estate, which of 
right belonged to him, he so ordered that it might neither through 
negligence be wasted or lessened, nor yet, being so full of business 
as he was, cost him any great trouble or time with taking care of it; 
and put it into such a way of management as he thought to be the 
most easy for himself, and the most exact. All his yearly products 
and profits he sold together in a lump, and supplied his household 
needs afterwards by buying everything that he or his family wanted 
out of the market. Upon which account, his children, when they 
grew to age, were not well pleased with his management, and the 
women that lived with him were treated with little cost, and com- 
plained of his way of housekeeping, where everything was ordered 
and set down from day to day, and reduced to the greatest exactness ; 
since there was not there, as is usually in a great family and a plenti- 
ful estate, anything to spare, or over and above; but all that went 
out or came in, all disbursements and all receipts, proceeded as it 
were by number and measure. His manager in all this was a single 
servant, Evangelus by name, a man either naturally gifted or in- 
structed by Pericles so as to excel every one in this art of domestic 
economy. 

All this, in truth, was very little in harmony with Anaxagoras’s wis- 
dom; if, indeed, it be true that he, by a kind of divine impulse and 
greatness of spirit, voluntarily quitted his house, and left his land to 
lie fallow and to be grazed by sheep like a common. But the life of 
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a contemplative philosopher and that of an active statesmen are, I 
presume, not the same thing; for the one merely employs, upon great 
and good objects of thought, an intelligence that requires no aid of 
instruments nor supply of any external materials; whereas the other, 
who tempers and applies his virtue to human uses, may have occasion 
for affluence, not as a matter of necessity, but as a noble thing; which 
was Pericles’s case, who relieved numerous poor citizens. 

However, there is a story that Anaxagoras himself, while Pericles 
was taken up with public affairs lay neglected, and that, now being 
grown old, he wrapped himself up with a resolution to die for want 
of food; which being by chance brought to Pericle’s ear, he was 
horror-struck, and instantly yan thither, and used all the arguments 
and entreaties he could to him, lamenting not so much Anaxagoras’s 
condition as his own, should he lose such a counsellor as he had 
found him to be; and that, upon this, Anaxagoras unfolded his robe, 
and showing himself, made answer: “Pericles,” said he, “even those 
who have occasion for a lamp supply it with oil.” 

The Lacedemonians beginning to show themselves troubled at 
the growth of the Athenian power, Pericles, on the other hand, to 
elevate the people’s spirit yet more, and to raise them to the thought 
of great actions, proposed a decree, to summon all the Greeks in 
what part soever, whether of Europe or Asia, every city, little as 
well as great, to send their deputies to Athens to a general assembly, 
or convention, there to consult and advise concerning the Greek 
temples which the barbarians had burnt down, and the sacrifices which 
were due from them upon vows they had made to their gods for the 
safety of Greece when they fought against the barbarians; and also 
concerning the navigation of the sea, that they might henceforward 
pass to and fro and trade securely and be at peace among themselves, 

Upon this errand there were twenty men, of such as were above 
fifty years of age, sent by commission; five to summon the lonians 
and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; 
five to visit all the places in the Hellespont and Thrace, up to 
Byzantium; and other five besides these to go to Beeotia and Phocis 
and Peloponnesus, and from hence to pass through the Locrians over 
to the neighboring continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia; and 
the rest to take their course through Eubcea to the Cétzans and the 
Malian Gulf, and to the Achtzans of Phthiotis and the Thessalians; 
all of them to treat with the people as they passed, and to persuade 
them to come and take their part in the debates for setting the peace 
and jointly regulating the affairs of Greece. 

Nothing was effected, nor did the cities meet by their deputies, 
as was desired; the Lacedzmonians, as it is said, crossing the design 
underhand, and the attempt being disappointed and baffled first in 
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Peloponnesus. I thought fit, however, to introduce the mention of it, 
to show the spirit of the man and the greatness of his thoughts. 

In his military conduct, he gained a great reputation for wariness; 
he would not by his good-will engage in any fight which had much 
uncertainty or hazard; he did not envy the glory of generals whose 
rash adventures fortune favored with brilliant success, however 
they were admired by others; nor did he think them worthy his 
imitation, but always used to say to his citizens that, so far as 
lay in his power, they should continue immortal, and live for ever. 
Seeing Tolmides, the son of Tolmzus, upon the confidence of his 
former successes, and flushed with the honor his military actions had 
procured him, making preparations to attack the Beeotians in their 
own country when there was no likely opportunity, and that he had 
prevailed with the bravest and most enterprising of the youth to 
enlist themselves as volunteers in the service, who besides his other 
force made up a thousand, he endeavored to withhold him and to 
advise him from it in the public assembly, telling him in a memorable 
saying of his, which still goes about, that, if he would not take 
Pericle’s advice, yet he would not do amiss to wait and be ruled 
by time, the wisest counsellor of all. This saying, at that time, was 
but slightly commended; but within a few days after, when news was 
brought that Tolmides himself had been defeated and slain in battle 
near Coronea, and that many brave citizens had fallen with him, it 
gained him great repute as well as good-will among the people, for 
wisdom and for love of his countrymen. 

But of all his expeditions, that to the Chersonese gave most satis- 
faction and pleasure, having proved the safety of the Greeks who in- 
habited there. For not only by carrying along with him a thousand 
fresh citizens of Athens he gave new strength and vigor to the cities, 
but also by belting the neck of land, which joins the peninsula to the 
continent, with bulwarks and forts from sea to sea, he put a stop to 
the inroads of the Thracians, who lay all about the Cheronese, and 
closed the door against a continual and grievous war, with which 
that country had been long harrassed, lying exposed to the encroach- 
ments and influx of barbarous neighbors, and groaning under the 
evils of a predatory population béth upon and within its borders. 

Nor was he less admired and talked of abroad for his sailing 
around the Pelponnesus, having set out from Pege, or The Fountains, 
the port of Megara, with a hundred galleys. For he not only laid 
waste the sea-coast, as Tolmides had done before, but also, advanc- 
ing far up into the mainland with the soldiers he had on board, by 
the terror of his appearance drove many within their walls; and 
at Nemea, with main force, routed and raised a trophy over the 
Sicyonians, who stood their ground and joined battle with him. And 
having taken on board a supply of soldiers into the galleys out of 
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Achaia, then in league with Athens, he crossed with the fleet to the 
Opposite continent, and, sailing along by the mouth of the river 
Achelous, overran Acarnania and shut up the Ciniade within their 
city walls, and having ravaged and wasted their country, weighed 
anchor for home with the double advantage of having shown himself 
formidable to his enemies, and at the same time safe and energetic to 
his fellow-citizens; for there was not so much as any chance mis- 
catriage that happened, the whole voyage through, to those who were 
under his charge. 

Entering also the Euxine Sea with a large and finely equipped 
fleet, he obtained for the Greek cities any new arrangements they 
wanted, and entered into friendly relations with them; and to the 
barbarous nations, and kings and chiefs round about them, displayed 
the greatness of the power of the Athenians, their perfectability and 
confidence to sail wherever they had a mind, and to bring the 
whole sea under their control. He left the Sinopians thirteen ships 
of war, with soldiers under the command of Lamachus, to assist 
them against Timesileus the tyrant; and when he and his accomplices 
had been thrown out, obtained a decree that six hundred of the 
Athenians that were willing should sail to Sinope and plant them- 
selves there with the Sinopians, sharing among them the houses and 
land which the tryant and his party had previously held. 

But in other things he did not comply with the giddy impulses of 
the citizens, nor quit his own resolutions to follow their fancies, 
when, carried away with the thought of their strength and great 
success, they were eager to interfere again in Egypt, and to disturb 
the King of Persia's maritime dominions. Nay, there were a good 
many who were, even then, possessed with that unblest and in- 
auspicious passion for Sicily, which afterward the orators of 
Alcibiades’s party blew up into a flame. There were some also 
who dreamt of Tuscany and Carthage, and not without plausible 
reason in their present large dominion and prosperous course of theif 
affairs, 

But Pericles curbed this passion for foreign conquest, and un- 
sparingly pruned and cut down their ever busy fancies for a multi- 
tude of undertakings; and directed their power for the most part 
to securing and consolidating what they had already got, supposing 
it would be quite enough for them to do, if they could keep the 
Lacedzmonians in check; to whom he entertained all along a sense 
of opposition; which, as upon many other occasions, so he particularly 
showed by what he did in the time of the holy war. The Lacedzemon- 
ians, having gone with an army to Delphi, restored Apollo’s temple, 
which the Phocians had got into their possession, to the Delphians; 
immediately after their departure, Pericles, with another army, came 
and restored the Phocians. And the Lacedemonians, having engraver. 
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the record of their privilege of consulting the oracle before others, 
which the Delphians gave them, upon the forehead of the brazen 
wolf which stands there, he, also, having received from the Phocians 
the like privilege for the Athenians, had it cut upon the same wolf 
of brass on his right side. 

That he did well and wisely in thus restraining the exertions of 
the Athenians within the compass of Greece, the events themselves 
that happened afterward bore sufficient witness. For, in the first 
place, the Eubceans revolted, against whom he passed over with forces, 
and then, immediately after, news came that the Megarians were 
turned their enemies; and a hostile army was upon the borders of 
Attica, under the conduct of Plistoanax, King of the Lacedzmonians. 
Wherefore Pericles came with his army back again in all haste out of 
Eubcea, to meet the war which threatened at home; and did not ven- 
ture to engage a numerous and brave army eager for battle; but 
perceiving that Plistoanax was a very young man, and governed 
himself mostly by the counsel and advice of Cleandrides, whom the 
ephors had sent with him, by reason of his youth, to be a kind of 
guardian and assistant to him, he privately made trial of this man's 
integrity, and, in a short time, having corrupted him with money, 
prevailed with him to withdraw the Peloponnesians out of Attica. 
When the army had retired and dispersed into their several states, 
the Lacedemonians in anger fined their king in so large a sum of 
money, that, unable to pay it, he quitted Lacedzemon; while Cleand- 
rides fled, and had sentence of death passed upon him in his absence. 
This was the father of Gylippus, who overpowered the Athenians in 
Sicily. And it seems that this covetousness was an hereditary disease 
transmitted from father to son; for Gylippus also afterwards was 
caught in foul practices, and expelled from Sparta for it. But this 
we have told at large in the account of Lysander. 

When Pericles, in giving up his accounts of this expedition, stated 
a disbursement of ten talents, as laid out upon fit occasion, the people, 
without any question, nor troubling themselves to investigate the 
mystery, freely allowed of it. And some historians, in which num- 
ber is Theophrastus the philosopher, have given it as a truth that 
Pericles every year used to send privately the sum of ten talents to 
Sparta, with which he complimented those in office, to keep off the 
war; not to purchase peace neither, but time, that he might prepare 
at leisure, and be the better able to carry on war hereafter. 

Immediately after this, turning his forces against the revolters, and 
passing over into the island of Eubcea with fifty sail of ships and five 
thousand men in arms, he reduced their cities, and drove out the citi- 
zens of the Chalcidians, called Hippobote, horse-feeders, the chief 
persons for wealth and reputation among them; and removing all the 
Histizans out of the country, brought in a plantation of Athenians 
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in their room; making them his one example of severity, because they 
had captured an Attic ship and killed all on board. 

After this, having made a truce between the Athenians and Lace- 
dzmonians for thirty years, he ordered, by public decree, the expedi- 
tion against the isle of Samos, on the ground, that, when they were 
bid to leave off their war with the Milesians they had not complied. 
And as these measures against the Samians are thought to have 
been taken to please Aspasia, this may be a fit point for inquiry 
about the woman, what art or charming faculty she had enabled her 
to captivate, as she did, the greatest statesman, and to give the 
philosophers occasion to speak so much about her, and that, too, not 
to her disparagement. That she was a Milesian by birth, the daugh- 
ter of Axiochus, is a thing acknowledged. And they say it was in 
emulation of Thargelia, a courtesan of the old Ionian times, that 
she made her addresses to men of great power. Thargelia was 
a great beauty, extremely charming, and at the same time sagacious; 
she had numerous suitors among the Greeks, and brought all who had 
to do with her over to the Persian interest, and by their means, being 
men of the greatest power and station, sowed the seeds of the Median 
faction up and down in several cities. Aspasia, some say, was courted 
and carressed by Pericles upon account of her knowledge and skill in 
politics. Socrates himself would sometimes go to visit her, and 
some of his acquaintance with him; and those who frequented her 
company would carry their wives with them to listen to her. Her 
occupation was anything but creditable, her house being a home for 
young courtesans, /Eschines tells us, also, that Lysicles, a sheep- 
dealer, a man of low birth and character, by keeping Aspasia com- 
pany after Pericles’s death, came to be a chief man in Athens. And 
in Plato’s Menexenus, though we do not take the introduction as 
quite serious, still thus much seems to be historical, that she had the 
repute of being resorted to by many of the Athenians for instruction 
in the art of speaking. Pericles’s inclination for her seents, however, 
to have rather proceeded from the passion of love. He had a wife 
that was near of kin to him, who had been married first to Hipponicus, 
by whom she had Callias, surnamed the Rich; and also she brought 
Pericles, while she lived with him, two sons, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. Afterwards, when they did not well agree, nor like to 
live together, he parted with her, with her own consent, to another 
man, and himself took Aspasia, and loved her with wonderful af- 
fection; every day, both as he went out and as he came in from the 
market-place, he saluted and kissed her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames of the new Omphale 
and Deianira, and again is styled Juno. Cratinus, in downright 
terms, calls her a harlot. 
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“To find him a Juno the goddess of lust 
Bore that harlot past shame, 
Aspasia by name.” 


It should seem also that he had a son by her; Eupolis, in his Demi, 
introduced Pericles asking after his safety, and Myronides replying— 


“My son?” “He lives: a man he had been long, 
But that the harlot-mother did him wrong.” 


Aspasia, they say, became so celebrated and renowned, that Cyrus, 
also who made war against Artaxerxes for the Persian monarchy, 
gave her whom he loved the best of all his concubines the name of 
Aspasia, who before that was called Milto. She was a Phoczan 
by birth, the daughter of one Hermotimus, and, when Cyrus fell in 
battle, was carried to the king, and had great influence at court. 
These things coming into my memory as I am writing this story, it 
would be unnatural for me to omit them. 

Pericles, however, was particularly charged with having pro- 
posed to the assembly the war against the Samians, from favour 
to the Milesians, upon the entreaty of Aspasia. For the two states 
were at war for the possession of Priene; and the Samians, getting 
the better, refused to lay down their arms and to have the con- 
troversy betwixt them decided by arbitration before the Athenians, 
Pericles, therefore, fitting out a fleet, went and broke up the oli- 
garchical government at Samos, and taking flity of the principal 
men of the town as hostages, and as many of their children, sent 
them to the isle of Lemnos, there to be kept, though he had offers, 
as some relate, of a talent apiece for himself from each one of the 
hostages, and of many other presents from those who were anxious 
not to have a democracy. Moreover, Pisuthnes the Persian, one 
of the king’s lieutenants, bearing some good-will to the Samians, 
sent him ten thousand pieces of gold to excuse the city. Pericles, 
however, would receive none of all this; but after he had taken that 
course with the Samians which he thought fit, and set up a demo- 
cracy among them, sailed back to Athens. 

But they, however, immediately revolted, Pisuthnes having privily 
got away their hostages for them, and provided them with means 
for the war. Whereupon Pericles came out with a fleet a second 
time against them, and found them not idle nor slinking away, but 
manfully resolved to try for the dominion of the sea. The issue 
was, that after a sharp sea-fight about the island called Tragia, 
Pericles obtained a decisive victory, having with forty-four ships 
routed seventy of the enemy’s, twenty of which were carrying 
soldiers. 

Together with his victory and pursuit, having made himself mas- 
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ter of the port, he laid seige to the Samians, and blocked them up, 
who yet, one way or another, still ventured to make sallies, and 
fight under the city walls. But after that another greater fleet from 
Athens was arrived, and that the Samians were now shut up with 
a close leaguer on every side, Pericles, taking with him sixty gal- 
leys, sailed out into the main sea, with the intention, as most authors 
give the account, to meet a squadron of Pheenician ships that were 
coming for the Samians’ relief, and to fight them at as great dis- 
tance as could be from the island; but, as Stesimbrotus says, with a 
design of putting over to Cyprus, which does not seem to be prob- 
able. But, whichever of the two was his intention, it seems to have 
been as miscalculation. For on his departure, Melissus, the son of 
Ithagenes, a philosopher, being at that time the general in Samos, 
despising either the small number of the ships that were left or the 
inexperience of the commanders, prevailed with the citizens to at- 
tack the Athenians. And the Samians having won the battle, and 
taken several of the men prisoners, and disabled several of the 
ships, were masters of the sea, and brought into port all necessaries 
they wanted for the war, which they had not before. Aristotle 
says, too, that Pericles had been once before this worsted by this 
Melissus in a sea-fight. 

The Samians, that they might requite an affront which had be- 
fore been put upon them, branded the Athenians, whom they took 
prisoners, in their foreheads, with the figure of an owl. For so the 
Athenians had marked them before with a Samzna, which is a sort 
of ship, low and flat in the prow, so as to look snub-nosed, but 
wide and large and well-spread in the hold, by which it both carries 
a large cargo and sails well. And it was so called, because the first 
of that kind was seen at Samos, having been built by order of Poly- 
ctates the tyrant. These brands upon the Samians’ foreheads, they 
say, are the allusion in the passage of Aristophanes, where he 
says— 

“For, oh, the Samians are a lettered people.” 


Pericles, as soon as news was brought him of the disaster that 
had befallen his army, made all the haste he could to come in to 
their relief, and having defeated Melissus, who bore up against 
him, and put the enemy to flight, he immediately proceeded to hem 
them in with a wall, resolving to master them and take the town, 
rather with some cost and time than with the wounds and hazards 
of his citizens. But as it was a hard matter to keep back the 
Athenians, who were vexed at the delay, and were eagerly bent to 
fight he divided the whole multitude into eight parts, and arranged 
by lot «that that part which had the white bean should have 
leave to s¢2ast anc take their ease while the other seven were fight- 
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ing. And this is the reason, they say, that people, when at any 
time they have been merry, and enjoyed themselves, called it white 
day, in allusion to this white bean. 

Ephorus the historian tells us besides, that Pericles made use of 
engines of battery in this siege, being much taken with the curious- 
ness of the invention, with the aid and presence of Artemon himself, 
the engineer, who, being lame, used to be carried about in a litter, 
where the works required his attendance, and for that reason was 
called Periphoretus, But Heraclides Ponticus disproves this out 
of Anacreon’s poems, where mention is made of this Artemon 
Periphoretus several ages before the Samian war, or any of these 
®ecurrences. And he says that Artemon, being a man who loved his 
ease, and had a great apprehension of danger, for the most part 
kept close within doors, having two of his servants to hold a 
brazen shield over his head, that nothing might fall upon him from 
above; and if he were at any time forced upon necessity to go 
abroad, that he was carried about in a little hanging bed, close to 
the very ground, and that for this reason he was called Peri- 
phoretus. 

In the ninth month, the Samians surrendering themselves and 
delivering up the town, Pericles pulled down their walls, and seized 
their shipping, and set a fine of a large sum of money upon them, 
part of which they paid down at once, and they agreed to bring in the 
rest by a certain time, and gave hostages for security. Duris the 
Samian makes a tragical drama out of these events, charging the 
Athenians and Pericles with a great deal of cruelty, which neither 
Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle have given any relation 
of, and probably with little regard to truth; how, for example, he 
brought the captains and soldiers of the galleys into the market- 
place at Miletus, and there having bound them fast to boards for 
ten days, then, when they were already all but half dead, gave order 
to have them killed by beating out their brains with clubs, and their 
dead bodies to be flung out into the open streets and fields, unburied. 
Duris, however, who, even where he has no private feeling concerned, 
is not wont to keep his narrative within the limits of truth, is the 
more likely upon this occasion to have exaggerated the calamities 
which befell his country, to create odium against the Athenians. 
Pericles, however, after the reduction of Samos, returning back 
to Athens, took care that those who died in the war should be 
honorably buried, and made a funeral harangue, as the custom is, 
in their commendation at their graves, for which he gained great 
admiration. As he came down from the stage on which he spoke, 
the rest of the women came and complimented him, taking him by 
the hand, and crowning him with garlands and ribbons, like a vic- 
torious athlete in the games; but Elpinice, coming near to him, said, 
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“These are brave deeds, Pericles, that you have done, and such as 
deserve our chaplets; who have lost us many a worthy citizen, not 
in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like my brother Cimon, but for 
the overthrow of an allied and kindred city.” As Elpinice spoke 
these words, he, smiling quietly, as it is said, returned her answer 
with this verse :— 


“Old women should not seek to be perfumed.” 


Ion says of him, that upon this exploit of his, conquering the 
Samians, he indulged very high and proud thoughts of himself: 
whereas Agamemnon was ten years taking a barbarous city, he 
had in nine months’ time vanquished and taken the greatest and 
most powerful of the Ionians. And indeed it was not without 
reason that he assumed this glory to himself, for, in real truth, there 
was much uncertainty and great hazard in this great war, if so be, 
as Thucydides tells us, the Samian state were within a very little 
of wrestling the whole power and dominion of the sea out of the 
Athenians’ hands. 

After this was over, the Peloponnesian war beginning to breal. 
out in full tide, he advised the people to send help to the Corcyrzans. 
who were attacked by the Corinthians, and to secure to themselves 
an island possessed of great naval resources, since the Peloponnes-~ 
ians were already all but in actual hostilities against them. The 
people readily consenting to the motion, and voting an aid and 
succor for them, he despatched Lacedemonius, Cimon’s son, having 
only ten ships with him, as it were out of a design to affront him; 
for there was a great kindness and friendship betwixt Cimon’s 
family and the Lacedemonians; so, in order that Lacedemonius 
might lie the more open to a charge, or suspicion at least, of favor- 
ing the Lacedemonians and playing false, if he performed no con- 
siderable exploit in this service, he allowed him a small number of 
ships, and sent him out against his will; and indeed he made it 
somewhat his business to hinder Cimon’s sons from rising in the 
state, professing that by their very names they were not to be 
looked upon as native and true Athenians, but foreigners and 
strangers, one being called Lacedemonius, another Thessalus, and 
the third Eleus; and they were all three of them, it was thought, 
born of an Arcadian woman. Being, however, ill spoken of on 
account of these ten galleys, as having afforded but a small supply 
to the people that were in need, and yet given a great advantage 
to those who might complain of the act of intervention, Pericles 
sent out a larger force afterwards to Corcyra, which arrived after 
the fight was over. And when now the Corinthians, angry and 
indignant with the Athenians, accused them publicly at Lace- 
demon, the Megarians joined with them, complaining that they 
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were, contrary to common right and the articles of peace sworn to 
among the Greeks, kept out and driven away from every market and 
from all ports under the control of the Athenians. The A¢ginetans, 
also, professing to be ill-used and treated with violence, made suppli- 
cation in private to the Lacedemonians for redress, though not 
daring openly to call the Athenians in question. In the meantime, 
also, the city Potidea, under the dominion of the Athenians, but a 
colony formerly of the Corinthians, had revolted, and was beset 
with a formal siege, and was a further occasion of precipitating 
the war. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, there being embassies sent to Athens, 
and Archidamus, the King of the Lacedemonians, endeavoring to 
bring the greater part of the complaints and matters in dispute to 
a fair determination, and to pacify and allay the heats of the allies, 
it is very likely that the war would not upon any other grounds of 
quarrel have fallen upon the Athenians, could they have been pre- 
vailed with to repeal the ordinance against the Megarians, and to be 
reconciled to them. Upon which account, since Pericles was the 
man who mainly opposed it, and stirred up the people’s passions 
to persist in their contention with the Megarians, he was regarded as 
the sole cause of the war. 

They say, moreover, that ambassadors went, by order, from Lace- 
demon to Athens about this very business, and that when Pericles 
was urging a certain law which made it illegal to take down or with- 
draw the tablet of the decree, one of the ambassadors, Polyalces by 
name, said, “Well do not take it down then but turn it; there is no 
law, I suppose, which forbids that;” which, though prettily said, did 
not move Pericles from his resolution. There may have been, in 
all likelihood, something of a secret grudge and private animosity 
which he had against the Megarians, Yet, upon a public and open 
charge against them, that they had appropriated part of the sacred 
land on the frontier, he proposed a decree that a herald should be 
sent to them, and the same also to the Lacedemonians, with an 
accusation of the Megarians; an order which certainly shows 
equitable and friendly proceeding enough. And after that the herald 
who was sent, by name Anthemocritus, died, and it was believed 
that the Megarians had contrived his death, then Charinus proposed 
a decree against them, that there should be an irreconcilable and 
implacable enmity thenceforward betwixt the two conmmonwealths ; 
and that if any one of the Megarians should but set his foot in 
Attica, he should be put to death; and that the commanders, when 
they take the usual oath, should, over and above that, swear that 
they will twice every year make an inroad into the Megarian 
country; and that Anthemocritus should be buried near the Thrasian 
Gates, whiche are now called the Dipylon, or Double Gate. 
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On the other hand, the Megarians, utterly denying and disown- 
ing the murder of Anthemocritus, throw the whole matter upon 
Aspasia and Pericles, availing themselves of the famous verses in 
the Acharnians— 


“To Megara some of our madcaps ran, 
And stole Simztha thence, their courtesan. 
Which exploit the Megarians to outdo, 
Came to Aspasia’s house, and took off two.” 


The true occasion of the quarrel is not so easy to find out. But of 
inducing the refusal to annul the decree, all alike charge Pericles. 
Some say he met the request with a positive refusal, out of high 
spirit and a view of the state’s best interest, accounting that the de- 
mand made in those embassies was designed for a trial of their com- 
pliance, and that a concession would be taken for a confession of 
weakness as if they durst not do otherwise; while other some there 
are who say that it was rather out of arrogance and a wilful spirit 
of contention, to show his own strength, that he took occasion to 
slight the Lacedemonians. The worst motive of all, which is con- 
firmed by most witnesses, is to the following effect: Phidias the 
Moulder had, as has before been said, undertaken to make the statue 
of Minerva. Now he, being admitted to friendship with Pericles, 
and a great favorite of his, had many enemies upon this account, who 
envied and maligned him; who also, to make trial in a case of 
his, what kind of judges the commons would prove, should there be 
occasion to bring Pericles himself before them, having tampered with 
Menon, one who had been a workman with Phidias, stationed him in 
the market-place, with a petition desiring public security upon his 
discovery and impeachment of Phidias. The people admitting the 
man to tell his story, and the prosecution proceeding in the assembly, 
there was nothing of theft or cheat proved against him; for Phidias, 
from the very first beginning, by the advice of Pericles, had so 
wrought and wrapt the gold that was used in the work about the 
statue, that they might take it all off, and make out the just weight 
of it, which Pericles at that time bade the accusers do. But the repu- 
tation of his works was what brought envy upon Phidias, especially 
that where he represents the fight of the Amazons upon the god- 
dess’s shield, he had introduced a likeness of himself as a bald old 
man holding up a great stone with both hands, and had put in 2 
very fine representation of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. And the 
position of the hand which holds out the spear in front of the face, 
was ingeniously contrived to conceal in some degree the likeness, 
which meantime showed itself on either side. 

Phidias then was carried away to prison, and there died of a dis- 
ease; but, as some say, of poison, administered by the enemies of 
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Pericles, to raise a slander, or a suspicion at least, as though he had 
procured it. The informer Menon, upon Glycon’s proposal, the peo- 
ple made free from payment of taxes and customs, and ordered the 
generals to take care that nobody should do him any hurt. About 
the same time, Aspasia was indicted of impiety, upon the complaint of 
Hermippus the comedian, who also laid further to her charge that she 
received into her house freeborn women for the uses of Pericles. 
And Diopithes proposed a decree, that public accusations should be 
laid against persons who neglected religion, or taught new doctrines 
about things above, directing suspicion, by means of Anaxagoras, 
against Pericles himself. The people receiving and admitting these 
accusations and complaints, at length, by this means, they came to 
enact a decree, at the motion of Dracon-tides, that Pericles should 
bring in the accounts of the moneys he had expended, and lodge 
them with the Prytanes; and that the judges, carrying their suf- 
frage from the altar in the Acropolis, should examine and determine 
the business in the city. This last clause Hagnon took out of the 
decree, and moved that the causes should be tried before fifteen hun- 
dred jurors, whether they should be styled prosecutions for robbery, 
or bribery, or any kind of malversation. Aspasia, Pericles begged off, 
shedding, as Aschines says, many tears at the trial, and personally en- 
treating the jurors. But fearing how it might go with Anaxagoras, 
he sent him out of the city. And finding that in Phidias’s case he had 
miscarried with the people, being afraid of impeachment, he kindled 
the war, which hitherto had lingered and smothered, and blew it up 
into a flame; hoping, by that means, to disperse and scatter these com- 
plaints and charges, and to allay their jealousy; the city usually 
throwing herself upon him alone, and trusting to his sole conduct, 
upon the urgency of great affairs and public dangers, by reason of 
his authority and the sway he bore. 

These are given out to have been the reasons which induced Pericles 
not to suffer the people of Athens to yield to the proposals of the 
Lacedzmonians; but their truth is uncertain. 

The Lacedemonians, for their part, feeling sure that if they could 
once remove him, they might be at what terms they pleased with the 
Athenians, sent them word that they should expel the “Pollution” 
with which Pericles on the mother’s side was tainted, as Thucydides 
tells us. But the issue proved quite contrary to what those who sent 
the message expected; instead of bringing Pericles under suspicion 
and reproach, they raised him into yet greater credit and esteem with 
the citizens, as a man whom their enemies most hated and feared, In 
the same way, also, before Archidamus, who was at the head of the 
Peloponnesians, made his invasion into Attica, he told the Athenians 
beforehand, that if Archidamus, while he laid waste the rest of the 
country, should forbear and spare his estate, either on the ground of 
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friendship or right of hospitality that was betwixt them, or on pur- 
pose to give his enemies an occasion of traducing him; that then he 
did freely bestow upon the state all his land and the buildings upon 
it for the public use. The Lacedemonians, therefore, and their allies, 
with a great army, invaded the Athenian territories, under the con- 
duct of King Archidamus, and laying waste the country, marched on 
as far as Acharne, and there pitched their camp, presuming that the 
Athenians would never endure that, but would come out and fight 
them for their country’s and their honor’s sake. But Pericles looked 
upon it as dangerous to engage in battle, to the risk of the city itself, 
against sixty thousand men-at-arms of Peloponnesians and Beeotians; 
for so many they were in number that made the inroad at first; and he 
endeavored to appease those who were desirous to fight, and were 
grieved and discontented to see how things went, and gave them 
good words, saying, that “trees, when they are lopped and cut, grow 
up again in a short time, but men, being once lost, cannot easily be 
recovered.” He did not convene the people into an assembly, for fear 
lest they should force him to act against his judgment; but, like a 
skillful steersman or pilot of a ship, who, when a sudden squall comes 
on, out at sea, makes all his arrangements, sees that all is tight and 
fast, and then follows the dictates of his skill, and minds the busi- 
ness of the ship, taking no notice of the tears and entreaties of the 
sea-sick and fearful passengers, so he, having shut up the city gates, 
and placed guards at all posts for security, followed his own reason 
and judgment, little regarding those that cried out against him and 
were angry at his management, although there were a great many of 
his friends that urged him with requests, and many of his enemies 
threatened and accused him for doing as he did, and many made 
songs and lampoons upon him, which were sung about the town of 
his disgrace, reproaching him with the cowardly exercise of his office 
of general, and the tame abandonment of everything to the enemy’s 
hands. 

Cleon, also, already was among his assailants, making use of the 
feeling against him as a step to the leadership of the people, as ap- 
pears in the anapestic verses of Hermippus— 


“Satyr-king, instead of swords, 
Will you always handle words? 
Very brave indeed we find them, 
But a Teles lurks behind them. 


“Yet to gnash your teeth you're seen, 
When the little dagger keen, 
Whetted every day anew, 

Of sharp Cleon touches you.” 
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Pericles, however, was not at all moved by any attacks, but took 
all patiently, and submitted in silence to the disgrace they threw upon 
him and the ill-will they bore him; and, sending out a fleet of a 
hundred galleys to Peloponnesus, he did not go along with it in 
person, but stayed behind, that he might watch at home and keep 
the city under his own control, till the Peloponnesians broke up their 
camp and were gone. Yet to soothe the common people, jaded and 
distressed with the war, he relieved them with distributions of pub- 
lic moneys, and ordained new divisions of subject land. For having 
turned out all the people of A‘gina, he parted the island among the 
Athenians according to lot. Some comfort, also, and ease in their 
miseries, they might receive from what their enemies endured. For 
the fleet, sailing round the Peloponnese, ravaged a great deal of 
the country, and pillaged and plundered the towns and smaller cities; 
and by land he himself entered with an army the Megarian country, 
and made havoc of it all. Whence it is clear that the Peloponnesians, 
though they did the Athenians much mischief by land, yet suffering 
as much themselves from them by sea, would not have protracted the 
war to such a length, but would quickly have given it over, as Pericles 
at first foretold they would, had not some divine power crossed human 
purposes. 

In the first place, the pestilential disease, or plague, seized upon 
the city, and ate up all the flower and prime of their youth and 
strength. Upon occasion of which, the people, distempered and 
afflicted in their souls, as well as in their bodies, were utterly en- 
raged like madmen against Pericles, and, like patients grown delirious, 
sought to lay violent hands on their physician, or, as it were, their 
father. They had been possessed, by his enemies, with the belief 
that the occasion of the plague was the crowding of the country 
people together into the town, forced as they were now, in the heat 
of the summer-weather, to dwell many of them together even as they 
could, in small tenements and stifling hovels, and to be tied to a lazy 
course of life within doors, whereas before they lived in a pure, open, 
and free air. The cause and author of all this, said they, is he who 
on account of the war has poured a multitude of people from the 
country in upon us within the walls, and uses all these men that he 
has here upon no employ or service, but keeps them pent up like 
cattle, to be overrun with infection from one another, affording them 
neither shift of quarters nor any refreshment. 

With the design to remedy these evils, and do the enemy some in- 
convenience, Pericles got a hundred and fifty galleys ready, and 
having embarked many tried soldiers, both foot and horse, was about 
to sail out, giving great hope to his citizens, and no less alarm to 
his enemies, upon the sight of so great a force. And now the vessels 
having their complement of men, and Pericles being gone aboard his 
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own galley, it happened that the sun was eclipsed, and it grew dark 
on a sudden, to the affright of all, for this was looked upon as ex- 
tremely ominous. Pericles, therefore, perceiving the steersman seized 
with fear and at a loss what to do, took his cloak and held it up be- 
fore the man’s face, and screening him with it so that he could not 
see, asked him whether he imagined there was any great hurt, or 
the sign of any great hurt in this, and he answering No, “Why,” said 
he, “and what does that differ from this, only that what has caused 
that darkness there, is something greater than a cloak?” This is a 
story which philosophers tell their scholars. Pericles, however, after 
putting out to sea, seems not to have done any other exploit befitting 
such preparations, and when he had laid siege to the holy city 
Epidaurus, which gave him some hope of surrender, miscarried in 
his design by reason of the sickness. For it not only seized upon 
the Athenians, but upon all others, too, that held any sort of communi- 
cation with the army. Finding after this the Athenians ill-affected 
and highly displeased with him, he tried and endeavored what he 
could to appease and re-encourage them. But he could not pacify or 
allay their anger, nor persuade or prevail with them any way, till 
they freely passed their votes upon him, resumed their power, took 
away his command from him, and fined him in a sum of money; 
which by their account that say least, was fifteen talents, while they 
who reckon most, name fifty. The name prefixed to the accusation 
was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; Simmias, according to Theophrastus ; 
and Heraclides Ponticus gives it as Lacratidas. 

After this, public troubles were soon to leave him unmolested; 
the people, so to say, discharged their passion in their stroke, and 
lost their stings in the wound. But his domestic concerns were in 
an unhappy condition, many of his friends and acquaintance having 
died in the plague time, and those of his family having long since 
been in disorder and in a kind of mutiny against him. For the eldest 
of his lawfully begotten sons, Xanthippus by name, being naturally 
prodigal, and marrying a young and expensive wife, the daughter of 
Tisander, son of Epilycus, was highly offended at his father’s 
economy in making him but a scanty allowance, by little and little at 
a time. He sent, therefore, to a friend one day and borrowed some 
money of him in his father Pericles’s name, pretending it was by 
his order. The man coming afterward to demand the debt, Pericles 
was so far from yielding to pay it, that he entered an action against 
him. Upon which the young man, Xanthippus, thought himself so 
ill-used and disobliged that he openly reviled his father; telling first, 
by way of ridicule, stories about his conversations at home, and the 
discourses he had with the sophists and scholars that came to his 
house. As, for instance, how one who was a practiser of the five 
games of skill, having with a dart or javelin unawares against his 
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will struck and killed Epitimus the Pharsalian, his father spent a 
whole day with Protagoras in a serious dispute, whether the javelin, 
or the man that threw it, or the masters of the games who appointed 
these sports, were, according to the strictest and best reason, to be 
accounted the cause of this mischance. Besides this, Stesimbrotus 
tells us that it was Xanthippus who spread abroad among the people 
the infamous story concerning his own wife; and in general that this 
difference of the young man’s with his father, and the breach be- 
twixt them, continued never to be healed or made up till his death. 
For Xanthippus died-in the plague time of the sickness. At which 
time Pericles also Jost his sister, and the greatest part of his relations 
and friends, and those who had been most useful and serviceable to 
him in managing the affairs of state. However, he did not shrink 
or give in upon these occasions, nor betray or lower his high spirit 
and the greatness of his mind under all his misfortunes; he was not 
even so much as seen to weep or to mourn, or even attend the burial 
of any of his friends or relations, till at last he lost his only remaining 
legitimate son. Subdued by this blow, and yet striving still, as far 
as he could, to maintain his principle, and to preserve and keep ur 
the greatness of his soul, when he came, however, to perform the cere~ 
mony of putting a garland of flowers upon the head of the corpse, 
he was vanquished by his passion at the sight, so that he burst in- 
to exclamations, and shed copious tears, having never done any such 
thing in all his life before. 

The city having made trial of other generals for the conduct of 
war, and orators for business of state, when they found there was no 
one who was of weight enough for such a charge, or of authority 
sufficient to be trusted with so great a command, regretted the loss 
of him, and invited him again to address and advise them, and to re- 
assume the office of general. He, however, lay at home in dejection 
and mourning; but was persuaded by Alcibiades and others of his 
friends to come aboard and show himself to the people; who having, 
upon his appearance, made their acknowledgments, and apologized 
for their untowardly treatment of him, he undertook the public affairs 
once more; and, being chosen general, requested that the statute con- 
cerning base-born children, which he himself had formerly caused to 
be made, might be suspended; that so the name and race of his family 
might not, for absolute want of a lawful heir to succeed, be wholly 
lost and extinguished. The case of the statute was thus: Pericles, 
when long ago at the height of his power in the state, having then, as 
has been said, children lawfully begotten, proposed a law that those 
only should be reputed true citizens of Atkens who were born of such 
parents as were both Athenians. After this, the King of Egypt hav- 
ing sent to the people, by way of present, forty thousand bushels of 
wheat, which were to be shared out among the citizens, a great many 
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actions and suits about legitimacy occurred, by virtue of that edict; 
cases which, till that time, had not been known nor taken notice of; 
and several persons suffered by false accusations. There were little 
less than five thousand who were convicted and sold for slaves; those 
who, enduring the test, remained in the government and passed mus- 
ter for true Athenians were found upon the poll to be fourteen thou- 
sand and forty persons in number. 

It looked strange, that a law, which had been carried so far against 
so many people, should be cancelled again by the same man that made 
it; yet the present calamity and distress which Pericles labored under 
in his family broke through all objections, and prevailed with the 
Athenians to pity him, as one whose losses and misfortunes had suf- 
ficiently punished his former arrogance and haughtiness. His suf- 
ferings deserved, they thought, their pity, and even indignation, and 
his request was such as became a man to ask and men to grant; they 
gave him permission to enroll his son in the register of his fraternity, 
giving him his own name. This son afterward, after having de- 
feated the Peloponnesians at Arginuse, was, with his fellow-gen- 
erals, put to death by the people. 

About the time when his son was enrolled, it should seem the 
plague seized Pericles, not with sharp and violent fits, as it did others 
that had it, but with a dull and lingering distemper, attended with 
various changes and alterations, leisurely, by little and little, wasting 
the strength of his body, and undermining the noble faculties of his 
soul, So that Theophrastus, in his Morals, when discussing whether 
men’s characters change with their circumstances, and their moral 
habits, disturbed by the ailings of their bodies, start aside from the 
rules of virtue, has left it upon record, that Pericles, when he was 
sick, showed one of his friends that came to visit him an amulet or 
charm that the women had hung about his neck; as much as to say, 
that he was very sick indeed when he would admit of such a foolery 
as that was. 

When he was now near his end, the best of the citizens and those of 
his friends who were left alive, sitting about him, were speaking of 
the greatness of his merit, and his power, and reckoning up hie 
famous actions and the number of his victories; for there were no 
less than nine trophies, which, as their chief commander and con- 
queror of their enemies, he had set up for the honor of the city. They 
talked thus together among themselves, as though he were unable 
to understand or mind what they said, but had now lost his conscious- 
ness. He had listened, however, all the while, and attended to all, and, 
speaking out among them, said that he wondered they should com- 
mend and take notice of things which were as much owing to for- 
tune as to anything else, and had happened to many other com- 
manders, and, at the same time, should not speak or make mention of 
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that which was the most excellent and greatest thing of all. “For,” 
said he, “no Athenian, through my means, ever wore mourning.” 

He was indeed a character deserving our high admiration not only 
for his equitable and mild temper, which all along in the many affairs 
of his life, and the great animosities which he incurred, he constantly 
maintained; but also for the high spirit and feeling which made him 
regard it the noblest of all his honors that, in the exercise of such 
immense power, he never had gratified his envy or his passion, nor 
ever had treated any enemy as irreconcilably opposed to him. And 
to me it appears that this one thing gives that otherwise childish and 
arrogant title a fitting and becoming significance; so dispassionate a 
temper, a life so pure and unblemished, in the height of power and 
place, might well be called Olympian, in accordance with our concep- 
tions of the divine beings, to whom, as the natural authors of all good 
and of nothing evil, we ascribe the rule and government of the world. 
Not as the poets represent, who, while confounding us with their 
ignorant fancies, are themselves confuted by their own poems and fic- 
tions, and call the place, indeed, where they say the gods make their 
abode, a secure and quiet seat, free from all hazards and commotions, 
untroubled with winds or with clouds, and equally through all time 
illumined with a soft serenity and a pure light as though such were 
a home most agreeable for a blessed and immortal nature; and yet, in 
the meanwhile, affirm that the gods themselves are full of trouble 
and enmity and anger and other passions, which no way become or 
belong to even men that have any understanding. But this will, 
perhaps, seem a subject fitter for some other consideration, and that 
ought to be treated of in some other place. 

The course of public affairs after his death produced a quick and 
speedy sense of the loss of Pericles. Those who, while he lived, re- 
sented his great authority, as that which eclipsed themselves, presently 
after his quitting the stage, making trial of other orators and dema- 
gogues, readily acknowledged that there never had been in nature 
such a disposition as his was, more moderate and reasonable in the 
height of that state he took upon him, or more grave and impressive 
in the mildness which he used. And that invidious arbitrary power, 
to which formerly they gave the name of monarchy and tyranny, did 
then appear to have been the chief bulwark of public safety; so great 
a corruption and such a flood of mischief and vice followed which he, 
by keeping weak and low, had withheld from notice, and had pre- 
vented from attaining incurable height through a licentious im- 
punity. 
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Whoever it was, Sosius, that wrote the poem in honor of Alcibiades, 
upon his winning the chariot-race at the Olympian Games, whether it 
were Euripides, as is most commonly thought, or some other person, 
he tells us that to a man’s being happy it is in the first place requisite 
he should be born in “some famous city.” But for him that would 
attain to true happiness, which for the most part is placed in the 
qualities and disposition of the mind, it is, in my opinion, of no other 
disadvantage to be of a mean, obscure country, than to be born of 
a small or plain-looking woman. For it were ridiculous to think that 
Tulis, a little part of Ceos, which itself is no great island, and A’gina, 
which an Athenian once said ought to be removed, like a small eye- 
sore, from the port of Pirzus, should breed good actors and poets, 
and yet should never be able to produce a just, temperate, wise, and 
high-minded man. Other arts, whose end it is to acquire riches or 
honor, are jikely enough to wither and decay in poor and undis- 
tinguished towns; but virtue, like a strong and durable plant, may 
take root and thrive in any place where it can lay hold of an in- 
genuous nature, and a mind that is industrious. I, for my part, shall 
desire that for any deficiency of mine in right judgment or action, I 
myself may be, as in fairness, held accountable, and shall not attribute 
it to the obscurity of my birthplace. 

But if any man undertake to write a history that has to be collected 
from materials gathered by observation and the reading of works not 
easy to be got in all places, nor written always in his own language, 
but many of them foreign and dispersed in other hands, for him, un- 
doubtedly, it is in the first place and above all things most necessary 
to reside in some city of good note, addicted to liberal arts, and pop 
vlous; where he may have plenty of all sorts of books, and upon in- 
quiry may hear and inform himself of such particulars as, having es- 
caped the pens of writers, are more faithfully preserved in the 
memories of men, lest his work be deficient in many things, even those 
which it can least dispense with. 

But for me, I live in a little town, where I am willing to continue, 
lest it should grow less; and having had no leisure, while I was in 
Rome and other parts of Italy, to exercise myself in the Roman lan- 
guage, on account of public business and of those who came to be in- 
structed by me in philosophy, it was very late, and in the decline of 
my age, before I applied myself to the reading of Latin authors. Up- 
on which that which happened to me may seem strange, though it be 
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true; for it was not so much by the knowledge of words that I came 
to the understanding of things, as by my experience of things I was 
enabled to follow the meaning of words. But to appreciate the grace- 
ful and ready pronunciation of the Roman tongue, to understand the 
various figures and connection of words, and such other ornaments, 
in which the beauty of speaking consists, is, I doubt not, an admirable 
and delightful accomplishment; but it requires a degree of practice 
and study which is not easy, and will better suit those who have more 
leisure, and time enough yet before them for the occupation. 

And so in this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, in giving an account 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, my comparison of their natural disposi- 
tions and their characters will be formed upon their actions and their 
lives as statesmen, and I shall not pretend to criticize their orations 
one against the other, to show which of the two was the more charm- 
ing or the more powerful speaker. For there, as Ion says— 


“We are but like a fish upon dry land;” 


a proverb which Cecilius perhaps forgot, when he employed his al« 
ways adventurous talents in so ambitious an attempt as a comparison 
of Demosthenes and Cicero; and, possibly, if it were a thing obvious 
and easy for every man to know himself, the precept had not passed 
for an oracle. 

The divine power seems originally to have designed Demosthenes 
and Cicero upon the same plan, giving them many similarities in their 
natural characters, as their passion for distinction and their love of 
liberty in civil life, and their want of courage in dangers and war, 
and at the same time also to have added many accidental resemblances. 
I think there can hardly be found two other orators, who, from small 
and obscure beginnings, became so great and mighty; who both con- 
tested with kings and tyrants; both lost their daughters, were driven 
out of their country, and returned with honor; who, flying from 
thence again, were both seized upon by their enemies, and at last 
ended their lives with the liberty of their countrymen. So that if we 
were to suppose there had been a trial of skill between nature and 
fortune, as there is sometimes between artists, it would be hard to 
judge whether that succeeded best in making them alike in their dis- 
positions and manners, or this in the coincidences of their lives. We 
will speak of the eldest first. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was a citizen of good 
rank and quality, as Theopompus informs us, surnamed the Sword- 
maker, because he had a large workhouse, and kept servants skill- 
ful in that art at work. But of that which A‘schines the orator said 
of his mother, that she was descended of one Gylon, who fled his 
country upon an accusation of treason, and of a barbarian woman, { 
can affirm nothing, whether he spoke true, or slandered and maligned 
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her. This is certain, that Demosthenes, being as yet but seven years 
old, was left by his father in affluent circumstances, the whole value 
of his estate being little short of fifteen talents, and that he was 
wronged by his guardians, part of his fortune being embezzled by 
them, and the rest neglected; insomuch that even his teachers were 
defrauded of their salaries. This was the reason that he did not 
obtain the liberal education that he should have had; besides that, 
on account of weakness and delicate health, his mother would not 
let him exert himself, and his teachers forbore to urge him. He was 
meager and sickly from the first, and hence had his nickname of 
Batalus given him, it is said, by the boys, in derision of his appear- 
ance; Batalus being, as some tell us, a certain enervated flute-player, 
in ridicule of whom Antiphanes wrote a play. Others speak of 
Batalus as a writer of wanton verses and drinking songs. And it 
would seem that some part of the body, not decent to be named, was 
at that time called batalus by the Athenians. But the name of Argas, 
which also they say was a nickname of Demosthenes, was given him 
for his behavior, as being savage and spiteful, argas being one of 
the poetical words for a snake; or for his disagreeable way of speak- 
ing, Argas being the name of a poet who composed very harshly and 
disagreeably. So much, as Plato says, for such matters. 

The first occasion of his eager inclination to oratory, they say. 
was this. Callistratus, the orator, being to plead in open court for 
Oropus, the expectation of the issue of that cause was very great, 
as well for the ability of the orator, who was then at the height of 
his reputation, as also for the fame of the action itself. Therefore, 
Demosthenes, having heard the tutors and schoolmasters agreeing 
among themselves to be present at this trial, with much importunity 
persuades his tutor to take him along with him to the hearing; who, 
having some acquaintance with the doorkeepers, procured a place 
where the boy might sit unseen, and hear what was said. Callistratus 
having got the day, and being much admired, the boy began to look 
upon his glory with a kind of emulation, observing how he was 
courted on all hands, and attended on his way by the multitude; but 
his wonder was more than all excited by the power of his eloquence, 
which seemed able to subdue and win over anything. From this 
time, therefore, bidding farewell to other sorts of learning and study, 
he now began to exercise himself, and to take pains in declaiming, 
as one that meant to be himself also an orator. He made use of 
Iseus as his guide to the art of speaking, though Isocrates at that 
time was giving lessons; whether, as some say, because he was an 
orphan, and was not able to pay Isocrates his appointed fee of ten 
minz, or because he preferred Iszeus’s speaking, as being more busi- 
ness-like and effective in actual use. Hermippus says that he met 
with certain memoirs without any author’s name, in which it was 
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written that Demosthenes was a scholar to Plato, and learned much 
of his eloquence from him; and he also mentions Ctesibius, as re- 
porting from Callias of Syracuse and some others, that Demosthenes 
secretly obtained a knowledge of the systems of Isocrates and 
Alcidamas, and mastered them thoroughly. 

As soon, therefore, as he was grown up to a man’s estate, he be- 
gan to go to law with his guardians, and to write orations against 
them; who, in the meantime, had recourse to various subterfuges and 
pleas for new trials, and Demosthenes, though he was thus, as Thucy- 
dides says, taught his business in dangers, and by his own exertions 
was successful in his suit, was yet unable for all this to recover so 
much as a small fraction of his patrimony. He only attained some 
degree of confidence in speaking, and some competent experience in 
it. And having got a taste of the honor and power which are ac- 
quired by pleadings, he now ventured to come forth, and to under- 
take public business. And, as it is said of Laomcdon, the Orcho- 
menian, that, by advice of his physician, he used to run long dis- 
tances to keep off some disease of his spleen, and by that means hav- 
ing, through labor and exercise, framed the habit of his body, he be- 
took himself to the great garland games, and became one of the best 
runners at the long race; so it happened to Demosthenes, who, first 
venturing upon oratory for the recovery of his own private property, 
by this acquired ability in speaking, and at length, in public busi. 
ness, as it were in the great games, came to have the pre-eminence 
of all competitors in the assembly. But when he first addressed him- 
self to the people, he met with great discouragements, and was de- 
rided for his strange and uncouth style, which was cumbered with 
long sentences and tortured with formal arguments to a most harsh 
and disagreeable excess. Besides, he had, it seems, a weakness in his 
voice, a perplexed and indistinct utterance and a shortness of breath, 
which, by breaking and disjointing his sentences, much obscured the 
sense and meaning of what he spoke. So that in the end being quite 
disheartened, he forsook the assembly; and as he was walking care- 
lessly and sauntering about the Pirzus, Eunomus, the Thriasian, then 
a very old man, seeing him, upbraided him, saying that his diction 
was very much like that of Pericles, and that he was wanting to 
himself through cowardice and meanness of spirit, neither bearing 
up with courage against popular outcry, not fitting his body for action, 
but suffering it to languish through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had refused to hear him, and he 
was going home with his head muffled up, taking it very heavily, they 
relate that Satyrus, the actor, followed him, and being his familiar 
acquaintance, entered into conversation with him. To whom, when 
Demosthenes bemoaned himself, that having been the most industrious 
of all the pleaders, and having almost spent the whole strength and 
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vigor of his body in that employment, he could not yet find any ac- 
ceptance with the people, that drunken sots, mariners, and illiterate 
fellows were heard, and had the hustings for their own, while he 
himself was despised, “You say true, Demosthenes,” replied Satyrus, 
“but I will quickly remedy the cause of all this, if you will repeat 
to me some passage out of Euripides or Sophocles.” Which when 
Demosthenes had pronounced, Satyrus presently taking it up after 
him, gave the same passage, in his rendering of it, such a new form, 
by accompanying it with the proper mien and gesture, that to 
Demosthenes it seemed quite another thing. By this, being con- 
vinced how much grace and ornament language acquires from action, 
he began to esteem it a small matter, and as good as nothing for a 
man to exercise himself in declaiming, if he neglected enunciation and 
delivery. Hereupon he built himself a place to study in underground 
(which was still remaining in our time), and hither he would come con- 
stantly every day to form his action and to exercise his voice; and here 
he would continue, oftentimes without intermission, two or three months 
together, shaving one-half of his head, that so for shame he might 
not go abroad, though he desired it ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also made his conversation with people 
abroad, his common speech, and his business, subservient to his 
studies, taking from hence occasions and arguments as matter to work 
upon. For as soon as he was parted from his company, down he would 
go at once into his study, and run over everything in order that had 
passed, and the reasons that might be alleged for and against it. Any 
speeches, also, that he was present at, he would go over again with 
himself, and reduce into periods; and whatever others spoke to him, 
or he to them, he would correct, transform, and vary several ways. 
Hence it was that he was looked upon as a person of no great natural 
genius, but one who owed all the power and ability he had in speak- 
ing to labor and industry. Of the truth of which it was thought 
to be no small sign that he was very rarely heard to speak upon the 
occasion, but though he were by name frequently called upon by the 
people, as he sat in the assembly, yet he would not rise unless he had 
previously considered the subject, and came prepared for it. So that 
many of the popular pleaders used to make it a jest against him; and 
Pytheas once, scoffing at him, said that his arguments smelt of the 
lamp. To which Demosthenes gave the sharp answer, “It is true, 
indeed, Pytheas, that your lamp and mine are not conscious of the 
same things.” To others, however, he would not much deny it, but 
would admit frankly enough, that he neither entirely wrote his 
speeches beforehand, nor yet spoke wholly extempore. And he would 
affirm that it was the more truly popular act to use premeditation, such 
preparation being a kind of respect to the people; whereas, to slight 
and take no care how what is said is likely to be received by the 
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audience, shows something of an oligarchical temper, and is the 
course of one that intends force rather than persuasion. Of his want 
of courage and assurance to speak off-hand, they make it also another 
argument that, when he was at a loss and discomposed, Demades 
would often rise up on the sudden to support him, but he was never 
observed to do the same for Demades. 

Whence then, may some say, was it, that Acschines speaks of him 
as a person so much to be wondered at for his boldness in speaking ? 
Or, how could it be, when Python, the Byzantine, with so much con- 
fidence and such a torrent of words inveighed against the Athenians, 
that Demosthenes alone stood up to oppose him? Or when Lamarchus, 
the Myrinzan, had written a panegyric upon King Philip and Alexan- 
der, in which he uttered many things in reproach of the Thebans and 
Olympians, and at the Olympic Games recited it publicly, how was it 
that he, rising up, and recounting historically and demonstratively 
what benefits and advantages all Greece had received from the 
Thebans and Chalcidians, and, on the contrary, what mischiefs the 
flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon it, so turned the minds 
of all that were present that the sophist, in alarm at the outcry against 
him, secretly made his way out of the assembly? But Demosthenes, 
it should seem, regarded other points in the character of Pericles to 
be unsuited to him; but his reserve and his sustained manner, and his 
forbearing to speak on the sudden, or upon every occasion, as being 
the things to which principally he owed his greatness, these he fol- 
,owed, and endeavored to imitate, neither wholly neglecting the glory 
which present occasion offered, nor yet willing too often to expose 
his faculty to the mercy of chance. For, in fact, the orations which 
were spoken by him had much more of boldness and confidence in 
them than those that he wrote, if we may believe Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius the Phalerian, and the Comedians. Eratosthenes says that 
often in his speaking he would be transported into a kind of ecstasy, 
and Demetrius, that he uttered the famous metrical adjuration to the 
people— 

“By the earth, the springs, the rivers, and the streams,” 


as a man inspired and beside himself. One of the comedians calls 
him a rhopoperperethras, and another scoffs at him for his use of 
antithesis :— 


“And what he took, took back; a phrase to please, 
The very fancy of Demosthenes.” 


Unless, indeed, this also is meant by Antiphanes for a jest upon the 
speech on Halonesus, which Demosthenes advised the Athenians not 
to iake at Philip’s hands, but to take back. 

All, however, used to consider Demades, in the mere use of his 
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natural gifts, an orator impossible to surpass, and that in what he 
spoke on the sudden, he excelled all the study and preparation of 
Demosthenes. And Ariston, the Chian, has recorded a judgment which 
Theophrastus passed upon the orators; for being asked what kind 
of orator he accounted Demosthenes, he answered, “Worthy of the 
city of Athens”; and then what he thought of Demades, he answered, 
“Above it.” And the same philosopher reports that Polyeuctus, the 
Sphettian, one of the Athenian politicians about that time, was wont 
to say that Demosthenes was the greatest orator, but Phocion the 
ablest, as he expressed the most sense in the fewest words. And, in- 
deed, it is rclated that Demosthenes himself, as often as Phocion 
stood up to plead against him, would say to his acquaintance, “Here 
comes the knife to my speech.” Yet it does not appear whether he 
had this feeling for his powers of speaking, or for his life and charac- 
ter, and meant to say that one word or nod from a man who was 
really trusted would go further than a thousand lengthy periods from 
others, 

Demetrius, the Phalerian, tells us that he was informed by Demos- 
thenes himself, now grown old, that the ways he made use of to 
remedy his natural bodily infirmities and defects were such as these; 
his inarticulate and stammering pronunciation he overcame and 
rendered more distinct by speaking with pebbles in his mouth; his 
vuice he disciplined by declaiming and reciting speeches or verses 
when he was out of breath, while running or going up steep places; 
and that in his house he had a large looking-glass, before which he 
would stand and go through his exercises. It is told that some one 
once came to request his assistance as a pleader, and related how he 
had been assaulted and beaten. “Certainly,” said Demosthenes, ‘“noth- 
ing of the kind can have happened to you.” Upon which the other, 
raising his voice, exclaimed loudly, “What, Demosthenes, nothing 
has been done to me?” “Ah,” replied Demosthenes, “now I hear 
the voice of one that has been injured and beaten.” Of so great con- 
sequence towards the gaining of belief did he esteem the tone and 
action of the speaker. The action which he used himself was won- 
derfully pleasing to the common people, but by well-educated people, 
as, for example, by Demetrius, the Phalerian, it was looked upon as 
mean, humiliating, and unmanly. And Hermippus says of A‘sion, that, 
being asked his opinion concerning the ancient orators, and those of 
his own time, he answered that it was admirable to see with what 
composure and in what high style they addressed themselves to the 
people; but that the orations of Demosthenes, when they are read, 
certainly appear to be superior in point of construction, and more 
effective. His written speeches, beyond all question, are characterized 


by austere tone and by their severity. In his extempore retorts 
and rejoinders, he allowed himself the use of jest and mockery. 
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When Demades said, “Demosthenes teach me! So might the sow 
teach Minerva!” he replied, “Was it this Minerva that was lately 
found playing the harlot in Collytus?” When a thief, who had the 
nickname of the Brazen, was attempting to upbraid him for sit- 
ting up late, and writing by candle-light, “I know very well,” said he, 
“that you had rather have all lights out; and wonder not, O ye men 
of Athens, at the many robberies which are committed, since we have 
thieves of brass and walls of clay.” But on these points, though we 
have much more to mention, we will add nothing at present. We 
will proceed to take an estimate of his character from his actions 
and his life as a statesman. 

His first entering into public business was much about the time of 
the Phocian war, as himself affirms, and may be collected from his 
Philippic orations. For of these, some were made after that action 
was over, and the earliest of them refer to its concluding events. It 
is certain that he engaged in the accusation of Midias when he was 
but two-and-thirty years old, having as yet no interest or reputation 
as a politician. And this it was, I consider, that induced him to 
withdraw the action, and accept a sum of money as a compromise. 
For of himself— 


“He was no easy or good-natured man,” 


but of a determined disposition, and resolute to see himself righted; 
however, finding it a hard matter and above his strength to deal 
with Midias, a man so well secured on all sides with money, elo- 
quence, and friends, he yielded to the entreaties of those who inter- 
ceded for him. But had he seen any hopes or possibility of pre- 
vailing, I cannot believe that three thousand drachmas could have 
taken off the edge of his revenge. The object which he chose for 
himself in the commonwealth was noble and just, the defense of the 
Grecians against Philip; and in this he behaved himself so worthily 
that he soon grew famous, and excited attention everywhere for his 
eloquence and courage in speaking. He was admired through all 
Greece, the King of Persia courted him, and by Philip himself he 
was more esteemed than all the other orators. His very enemies 
were forced to confess that they had to do with a man of mark; for 
such a character even Aéschines and Hyperides give him, where they 
accuse and speak against him, 

So that I cannot imagine what ground Theopompus had to say 
that Demosthenes was of a fickle, unsettled disposition, and could not 
long continue firm either to the same men or the same affairs; whereas 
the contrary is most apparent, for the same party and post in politics 
which he held from the beginning, to these he kept constant to the 
end; and was so far from leaving them while he lived that he chose 
rather to forsake his life than his purpose. He was never heard to. 
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apologize for shifting sides like Demades, who would say he often 
spoke against himself, but never against the ctiy; nor as Melanopus, 
who, being generally against Callistratus, but being often bribed off 
with money, was wont to tell the people, “The man indeed is my 
enemy, but we must submit for the good of our country;” nor again 
as Nicodemus, the Messenian, who having first appeared on Cas- 
sander’s side, and afterwards taken part with Demetrius, said the two 
things were not in themselves contrary, it being always most ad- 
visable to obey the conqueror. We have nothing of this kind to 
say against Demosthenes, as one who would turn aside or prevaricate, 
either in word or deed. There could not have been less variation 
in his public acts if they had all been played, so to say, from first to 
last, from the same score. Panztius, the philosopher, said that most 
of his orations are so written as if they were to prove this one con- 
clusion, that what is honest and virtuous is for itself only to be 
chosen; as that of the Crown, that against Aristocrates, that for the 
Immunities, and the Philippics; in all which he persuades his fel- 
low-citizens to pursue not that which seems most pleasant, easy, or 
profitable; but declares, over and over again, that they ought in the 
first place to prefer that which is just and honorable before their 
own safety and preservation. So that if he had kept his hands 
clean, if his courage for the wars had been answerable to the gen- 
erosity of his principles, and the dignity of his orations, he might 
deservedly have his name placed, not in the number of such orators 
as Meerocles, Polyeuctus, and Hyperides, but in the highest rank 
with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Certainly amongst those who were contemporary with him, Phocion, 
though he appeared on the less commendable side in the com- 
monwealth, and was counted as one of the Macedonian party, never- 
theless, by his courage and his honesty, procured himself a name not 
inferior to these of Ephialtes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demos- 
thenes, being neither fit to be relied on for courage in arms, as 
Demetrius says, nor on all sides inaccessible to bribery (for how in- 
vincible soever he was against the gifts of Philip and the Mace- 
donians, yet elsewhere he lay open to assault, and was overpowered 
by the gold which came down from Susa and Esbatana), was there- 
fore esteemed better able to recommend than to imitate the virtues 
of past times. And yet (excepting only Phocion), even in his life 
and manners, he far surpassed the other orators of his time. None of 
them addressed the people so boldly; he attacked the faults, and op- 
posed himself to the unreasonable desires of the multitude, as may 
be seen in his orations. Theopompus writes, that the Athenians 
having by name selected Demosthenes, and called upon him to ac- 
cuse a certain person, he refused to do it; upon which the assembly 
being all in an uproar, he rose up and said, “Your counsellor, whether 
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you will or no, O ye men of Athens, you shall always have me; but 
a syncophant or false accuser, though you would have me, I shall 
never be.” And his conduct in the case of Antiphon was perfectly 
aristocratical; whom, after he had been acquitted in the assembly, 
he took and brought before the court of Areopagus, and, setting at 
naught the displeasure of the people, convicted him there of having 
promised Philip to burn the arsenal; whereupon the man was con- 
demned by that court, and suffered for it. He accused, also, Theoris, 
the priestess, amongst other misdemeanors, of having instructed and 
taught the slaves to deceive and cheat their masters, for which the 
sentence of death was passed upon her, and she was executed. 

The oration which Apotlodorus made use of, and by it carried the 
cause against Timotheus, the general, in action of debt, it is said was 
written for him by Demosthenes; as also those against Phormion and 
Stephanus, in which latter case he was thought to have acted dis- 
honorably, for the speech which Phormion used against Apollodorus 
was also of his making; he, as it were, having simply furnished two 
adversaries out of the same shop with weapons to wound one another. 
Of his orations addressed to the public assemblies, that against Andro- 
tion, and those against Timocrates and Aristocrates, were written for 
others, before he had come forward himself as a politician. They 
were composed, it seems, when he was but seven or eight and twenty 
years old. That against Aristogiton, and that for the Immunities, 
he spoke himself, at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, the son of 
Chabrias, but, as some say, out of courtship to the young man’s 
mother. Though, in fact, he did not marry her, for his wife was 
a woman of Samos, as Demetrius, the Magnesian, writes, in his book 
on Persons of the same Name. It is not certain whether his oration 
against Atschines, for Misconduct as Ambassador, was ever spoken; 
although Idomeneus says that Atschines wanted only thirty voices 
to condemn him. But this seems not to be correct, at least so far as 
may be conjectured from both their orations concerning the Crown; 
for in these, neither of them speaks clearly or directly of it, as a 
cause that ever came to trial. But let others decide this controversy. 

It was evident, even in time of peace, what course Demosthenes 
would steer in the commonwealth; for whatever was done by the 
Macedonian, he criticized and found fault with, and upon all occasions 
was stirring up the people of Athens, and inflaming them against him. 
Therefore, in the court of Philip, no man was so much talked of, 
or of so great account as he; and when he came thither, one of the 
ten ambassadors who were sent into Macedonia, though all had 
audience given them, yet his speech was answered with most care 
and exactness. But in other respects, Philip entertained him not so 
honorably as the rest, neither did he show him the same kindness and 
civility with which he applied himself to the party of Aéschines and 
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Philocrates. So that, when the others commended -Philip for his 
able speaking, his beautiful person, nay, and also for his good com- 
panionship in drinking, Demosthenes could not refrain from cavilling 
at these praises; the first, he said, was a quality which might well 
enough become a rhetorician, the second a woman, and the last was 
only the property of a sponge; no one of them was the proper com- 
mendation of a prince. 

But when things came at last to war, Philip on the one side being 
not able to live in peace, and the Athenians, on the other side, being 
stirred up by Demosthenes, the first action he put them upon was the 
reducing of Eubcea, which, by the treachery of the tyrants, was 
brought under subjection to Philip. And on his proposition, the 
decree was voted, and they crossed over thither and chased the 
Macedonians out of the island. The next was the relief of the 
Byzantines and Perinthians, whom the Macedonians at that time 
were attacking. He persuaded the people to lay aside their enmity 
against these cities, to forget the offenses committed by them in the 
Confederate War, and to send them such succours as eventually saved 
and secured them. Not long after, he undertook an embassy through 
the states of Greece, which he solicited and so far incensed against 
Philip that, a few only excepted, he brought them all into a general 
league. So that, besides the forces composed of the citizens them- 
selves, there was an army consisting of fifteen thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, and the money to pay these strangers was levied and 
brought in with great cheerfulness. On which occasion it was, says 
Theophrastus, on the allies requesting that their contributions for the 
war might be ascertained and stated, Crobylus, the orator, made use 
of the saying, “War can’t be fed at so much a day.” Now was all 
Greece up in arms, and in great expectation what would be the event. 
The Eubceans, the Achans, the Corinthians, the Megarians, the 
Leucadians, and Corcyreans, their people and their cities, were all 
joined together in a league. But the hardest task was yet behind, left 
for Demosthenes, to draw the Thebans into this confederacy with the 
rest, Their country bordered next upon Attica, they had great forces 
for the war, and at that time they were accounted the best soldiers 
of all Greece, but it was no easy matter to make them break with 
Philip, who, by many good offices, had so lately obliged them in the 
Phocian war; especially considering how the subjects of dispute and 
variance between the two cities were continually renewed and exas- 
perated by petty quarrels, arising out of the proximity of their 
frontiers. 

But after Philip, being now grown high and puffed up with his 
good success at Amphissa, on a sudden surprised Elatea and possessed 
himself of Phocis, and the Athenians were in a great consternation, 
none durst venture to rise up to speak, no one knew what to say, all 
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were at a loss, and the whole assembly in silence and perplexity, in 
this extremity of affairs Demosthenes was the only man who ap- 
peared, his counsel to them being alliance with the Thebans. And 
having in other ways encouraged the people, and, as his manner was, 
raised their spirits up with hopes, he, with some others, was sent 
ambassador to Thebes. To oppose him, as Marsyas says, Philip also 
sent thither his envoys, Amyntas and Clearchus, two Macedonians, 
besides Daochus, a Thessalian, and Thrasydeus. Now the Thebans, 
in their consultations, were well enough aware what suited best with 
their own interest, but every one had before his eyes the terrors of 
war, and their losses in the Phocian troubles were still recent: but 
such was the force and power of the orator, fanning up, as Theo- 
pompus says, their courage, and firing their emulation, that, casting 
away every thought of prudence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of 
divine possession, they chose the path of honor, to which his words 
invited them. And this success, thus accomplished by an orator, was 
thought to be so glorious and of such consequence, that Philip im- 
mediately sent heralds to treat and petition for a peace: all Greece 
was aroused, and up in arms to help. And the commanders-in-chief, 
not only of Attica, but of Bceotia, applied themselves to Demosthenes, 
and observed his directions. He managed all the assemblies of the 
Thebans, no less those of the Athenians; he was beloved both by the 
one and by the other, and exercised the same supreme authority with 
both; and that not by unfair means, or without just cause, as Theo- 
pompus professes, but indeed it was no more than was due to his 
merit. 

But there was, it would seem, some divinely ordered fortune, com- 
missioned, in the revolution of things, to put a period at this time to 
the liberty of Greece, which opposed and thwarted all their actions, 
and by many signs foretold what should happen. Such were the sad 
predictions uttered by the Pythian priestess, and this old oracle cited 
out of the Sibyl’s verses :— 


“The battle on Thermoden that shall be 
Safe at a distance I desire to see, 
Far, like an eagle, watching in the air, 
Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there.” 


This Thermoden, they say, is a little rivulet here in our country in 
Chezronea, running into the Cephisus. But we know of none 
that is so called at the present time; and can only conjecture 
that the streamlet which is now called Hzmon, and runs by the 
Temple of Hercules, where the Grecians were encamped, might per- 
haps in those days be called Thermodon, and after the fight, being 
filled with blood and dead bodies, upon this occasion, as we guess, 
might change its old name for that which it now bears. Yet Duris 
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says that this Thermodon was no river, but that some of the soldiers, 
as they were pitching their tents and digging trenches about them, 
found a small stone statue, which, by the inscription, appeared to be 
the figure of Thermodon, carrying a wounded Amazon in his arms; 
and that there was another oracle current about it, as follows: 


“The battle on Thermodon that shall be, 
Fail not, black raven, to attend and see; 
The flesh of men shall there abound for thee.” 


In fine, it is not easy to determine what is the truth. But of 
Demosthenes it is said that he had such great confidence in the 
Grecian forces, and was so excited by the sight of the courage and 
resolution of so many brave men ready to engage the enemy, that 
he would by no means endure they should give any heed to oracles, 
or hearken to prophecies, but gave out that he suspected even the 
prophetess herself, as if she had been tampered with to speak in 
favor of Philip, The Thebans he put in mind of Epaminondas, the 
Athenians of Pericles, who always took their own measures and 
governed their actions by reason, looking upon things of this kind 
as mere pretexts for cowardice. Thus far, therefore, Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a brave man. But in the fight he did nothing 
honorable, nor was his performance answerable to his speeches. For 
he fled, deserting his place disgracefully, and throwing away his arms, 
not ashamed, as Pytheas observed, to belie the inscription written on 
his shield, in letters of gold, “With good fortune.” 

In the meantime Philip, in the first moment of victory, was so 
transported with joy, that he grew extravagant, and going out after 
he had drunk largely to visit the dead bodies, he chanted the first 
words of the decree that had been passed on the motion of Demos- 
thenes— 

“The motion of Demosthenes, Demosthenes’s son,” 


dividing it metrically into feet, and marking the beats. 

But when he came to himself, and had well considered the danger 
he was lately under, he could not forbear from shuddering at the 
wonderful ability and power of an orator who had made him hazard 
his life and empire on the issue ‘of a few brief hours. The fame 
of it also reached even to the court of Persia, and the king sent let- 
ters to his lieutenants commanding them to supply Demosthenes with 
money, and to pay every attention to him, as the only man of all 
the Grecians who was able to give Philip occupation and find em- 
ployment for his forces near home, in the troubles of Greece. This 
afterwards came to the knowledge of Alexander, by certain letters 
nf Demosthenes which he found at Sardis, and by other papers of 
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the Persian officers, stating the large sums which had been given 
him. 

At this time, however, upon the ill-success which now happened 
to the Grecians, those of the contrary faction in the commonwealth 
fell foul upon Demosthenes and took the opportunity to frame several 
informations and indictments against him. But the people not only 
acquitted him of these accusation, but continued towards him their 
former respect, and still invited him, as a man that meant well, to 
take a part in public affairs, Insomuch that when the bones of those 
who had been slain at Cheronea were brought home to be solemnly 
interred, Demosthenes was the man they chose to make the funeral 
oration, They did not show, under the misfortunes which befell them, 
a base or ignoble mind, as Theopompus writes in his exaggerated style, 
but on the contrary, by the honor and respect paid to their counsellor, 
they made it appear that they were noway dissatisfied with the counsels 
he had given them. The speech, therefore, was spoken by Demos- 
thenes. But the subsequent decrees he would not allow to be passed 
in his own name, but made use of those of his friends, one after 
another, looking upon his own as unfortunate and inauspicious; till 
at length he took courage again after the death of Philip, who did 
not long outlive his victory at Cheronea. And this, it seems, was 
that which was foretold in the last verse of the oracle— 


“Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there.” 


Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip, and lay- 
ing hold of this opportunity to prepossess the people with courage and 
better hopes for the future, he came into the assembly with a cheer- 
ful countenance, pretending to have had a dream that presaged some 
great good fortune for Athens; and, not long after, arrived the 
messengers who brought the news of Philip’s death. No sooner had 
the people received it, but immediately they offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and decreed that Pausanias should be presented with a crown. 
Demosthenes appeared publicly in a rich dress, with a chaplet on his 
head, though it were but the seventh day since the death of his daugh- 
ter, as is said by A‘schines, who upbraids him upon this account, and 
rails at him as one void of natural affection towards his children. 
Whereas, indeed, he rather betrays himself to be of a poor, low spirit, 
and effeminate mind, if he really means to make wailings and lamen- 
tation the only signs of a gentle and affectionate nature, and to con- 
demn those who bear such accidents with more temper and less 
passion, For my own part, I cannot say that the behavior of the 
Athenians on this occasion was wise or honorable, to crown them- 
selves with garlands and to sacrifice to the gods for the death of a 
prince who, in the midst of his success and victories, when they were 
a conquered people, had used them with so much clemency and human- 
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ity. For besides provoking fortune, it was a base thing, and un- 
worthy in itself, to make him a citizen of Athens, and pay him honors 
while he lived, and yet as soon as he fell by another’s hand, to set no 
bounds to their jollity, to insult over him dead, and to sing triumphant 
songs of victory, as if by their own valor they had vanquished him. 
I must at the same time commend the behavior of Demosthenes, who, 
leaving tears and lamentations and domestic sorrows to the women, 
made it his business to attend to the interests of the commonwealth. 
And I think it the duty of him who would be accounted to have a 
soul truly valiant, and fit for government, that, standing always firm 
to the common good, and letting private griefs and troubles find their 
compensation in public blessings, he should maintain the dignity of 
his character and station, much more than actors who represent the 
persons of kings and tyrants, who, we see, when they either laugh 
or weep on the stage, follow, not their own private inclinations, but 
the course consistent with the subject and with their position. And 
if, moreover, when our neighbor is in misfortune, it is not our duty 
to forbear offering any consolation, but rather to say whatever may 
tend to cheer him, and to invite his attention to any agreeable ob- 
jects, just as we tell people who are troubled with sore eyes to with- 
draw their sight from bright and offensive colors to green, and those 
of a softer mixture, from whence can a man seek, in his own case, 
better arguments of consolation for afflictions in his family, than from 
the prosperity of his country, by making public and domestic chances 
count, so to say, together, and the better fortune of the state obscure 
and conceal the less happy circumstances of the individual. I have 
been induced to say so much, because I have known many readers 
melted by Eschines's language into a soft and unmanly tenderness. 
But now to turn to my narrative. The cities of Greece were in- 
spirited once more by the efforts of Demosthenes to form a league 
together. The Thebans, whom he had provided with arms, set upon 
their garrison, and slew many of them; the Athenians made prepara- 
tions to join their forces with them; Demosthenes ruled supreme in 
the popular assembly, and wrote letters to the Persian officers who 
commanded under the king in Asia, inciting them to make war upon 
the Macedonian, calling him child and simpleton. But as soon as 
Alexander had settled matters in his own country, and came in person 
with his army into Boeotia, down fell the courage of the Athenians, 
and Demosthenes was hushed; the Thebans, deserted by them, fought 
by themselves, and lost their city. After which, the people of Athens, 
all in distress and great perplexity, resolved to send ambassadors to 
Alexander, and amongst others, made choice of Demosthenes for 
one; but his heart failing him for fear of the king’s anger, he re- 
turned back from Cithzron, and left the embassy. In the meantime, 
Alexander sent to Athens, requiring ten of their orators to be de- 
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livered up to him, as Idomeneus and Duris have reported, but as the 
most and best historians say, he demanded these eight only,—Demos- 
thenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Mcerocles, Demon, Callis- 
thenes, and Charidemus. It was upon this occasion that Demosthenes 
related to them the fable in which the sheep are said to deliver up 
their dogs to the wolves; himself and those who with him contended 
for the people’s safety being, in his comparison, the dogs that de- 
fended the flock, and Alexander “the Macedonian arch-wolf.” He 
further told them, “As we see corn-masters sell their whole stock by 
a few grains of wheat which they carry about with them in a dish, 
as a sample of the rest, so you by delivering up us, who are but a 
few, do at the same time unawares surrender up yourselves all to- 
gether with us’; so we find it related in the history of Aristobulus, 
the Cassandrian. The Athenians were deliberating, and at a loss 
what to do, when Demades, having agreed with the persons whom 
Alexander had demanded, for five talents, undertook to go ambassa- 
dor, and to intercede with the king for them; and, whether it was 
that he relied on his friendship and kindness, or that he hoped to find 
him satiated, as a lion glutted with slaughter, he certainly went, and 
prevailed with him both to pardon the men, and to be reconciled to 
the city. 

So he and his friends, when Alexander went away, were great men, 
and Demosthenes was quite put aside. Yet when Agis, the Spartan, 
made his insurrection, he also for a short time attempted a movement 
in his favor; but he soon shrunk back again, as the Athenians would 
not take any part in it, and, Agis being slain, the Lacedemonians were 
vanquished. During this time it was that the indictment against 
Ctesiphon, concerning the crown, was brought to trial. The action 
was commenced a little before the battle in Cheronea, when Cherondas 
was archon, but it was not proceeded with till about ten years after, 
Aristophon being then archon. Never was any public cause more 
celebrated than this, alike for the fame of the orators, and for the 
generous courage of the judges, who, though at that time the ac- 
cusers of Demosthenes were in the height of power, and supported by 
all the favor of the Macedonians, yet would not give judgment against 
him, but acquitted him so honorably, that AZschines did not obtain the 
fifth part of their suffrages on his side, so that, immediately after, 
he left the city, and spent the rest of his life in teaching rhetoric 
about the island of Rhodes, and upon the continent in Ionia. 

It was not long after that Harpalus fled from Alexander, and came 
to Athens out of Asia; knowing himself guilty of many misdeeds into 
which his love of luxury had led him, and fearing the king, who was 
now grown terrible even to his best friends. Yet this man had no 
sooner addressed himself to the people, and delivered up his goods, 
his ships, and himself to their disposal, but the other orators of 
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the town had their eyes quickly fixed upon his money, and came in 
to his assistance, persuading the Athenians to receive and protect 
their suppliant, Demosthenes at first gave advice to chase him out of 
the country, and to beware lest they involved their city in a war 
upon an unnecessary and unjust occasion. But some few days after, 
as they were taking an account of the treasure, Harpalus, perceiving 
how much he was pleased with a cup of Persian manufacture, and how 
curiously he surveyed the sculpture and fashion of it, desired him to 
poise it in his hand, and consider the weight of the gold. Demos- 
thenes, being amazed to feel how heavy it was, asked him what weight 
it came to. “To you,” said Harpalus, smiling, “it shall come with 
twenty talents.” And presently after, when night drew on, he sent 
him the cup with so many talents. Harpalus, it seems, was a per- 
son of singular skill to discern a man’s covetousr ‘ss by the air of his 
countenance, and the look and movements of his eyes. For Demos- 
thenes could not resist the temptation, but admitting the present, like 
an armed garrison, into the citadel of his house, he surrendered him- 
self up to the interest of Harpalus. The next day, he came into the 
assembly with his neck swathed about with wool and rollers, and 
when they called on him to rise up and speak, he made signs as if 
he had lost his voice. But the wits, turning the matter to ridicule, 
said that certainly the orator had been seized that night with no other 
than a silver quinsy. And soon after, the people, becoming aware of 
the bribery, grew angry, and would not suffer him to speak, or make 
any apology ior himself, but ran him down with noise; and one man 
stood up, and cried out, “What, ye men of Athens, will you not hear 
the cup-bearer?” So at length they banished Harpalus out of the 
city; and fearing lest they should be called to account for the treasure 
which the orators had purloined, they made a strict inquiry, going 
from house to house; only Callicles, the son of Arrhenidas, who was 
newly married, they would not suffer to be searched, out of respect, 
as Theopompus writes, to the bride, who was within. 

Demosthenes resisted the inquisition, and proposed a decree to 
refer the business to the court of Areopagus, and to punish those 
whom that court should find guilty. But being himself one of the 
first whom the court condemned, when he came to the bar, he was 
fined fifty talents, and committed to prison; where, out of shame of 
the crime for which he was condemned, and through the weakness of 
his body, growing incapable of supporting the confinement, he made 
his escape, by the carelessness of some and by the contrivance of 
others of the citizens. We are told, at least, that he had not fled far 
from the city when, finding that he was pursued by some of those who 
had been his adversaries, he endeavored to hide himself. But when 
they called him by his name, and coming up nearer to him, desired 
he would accept from them some money which they had brought from 
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better 
home as a provision fer his Journey, and to that purpose while 
followed him, when they entreated him to, take courage, Indness, 
up against his misfortune, he burst out jnto much greaton him, 
tion, saying, “But how is it possible fo support mystees now 
heavy an affliction, since I leave a city yn which I have such & to 
as in any other it is not easy to find friends.” He did not su 
much fortitude in his banishment, spending his time for the mos 
part in A’gina and Treezen, and, with fears in his eyes, looking toward 
the country of Attica. And there remain upon record some sayings 
of his, little resembling those sent {ments of generosity and bravery 
which he used to express when '; ad the management of the com- 
monwealth, For, as he was det, fing out of the city, it is reported, 
he lifted up his hands towar he Acropolis, and said, “OQ Lady 
Minerva, how is it that thou m st delight in three such fierce un- 
tractable beasts, the owl, the . na ke, and the people?” The young 
men that came to visit and co. eee with him, he deterr-d from med- 
dling with state affairs, telliri, em, that if at first cwo ways had 
been proposed to him, the one 1 pling to the speaker’s stand and the 
assembly, the other going direct 40 destruction, and he could have 
foreseen the many evils which atterkd those who deal in public busi- 
ness, such as fears, envies, hie ait contentions, he would cer- 







tainly have taken that which led straight on to his death. 

But now happened the death of Alexander, while Demosthenes 
was in this banishment which we have been speaking of. And the 
Grecians were once again up in arms, eticouraged by the brave at- 
tempts of Leosthenes, who was then drawing a circumvallation about 
Antipater, whom he held close besieged irk Lamia. Pytheas, there- 
fore, the orator, and Callimedon, called the Crab, fled from Athens, and 
taking sides with Antipater, went about with his friends and ambas- 
sadors to keep the Grecians from revolting and taking part with the 
Athenians. But, on the other side, Demosthene's, associating himself 
with the ambassadors that came from Athens, ised his utmost en- 
deavors and gave them his best assistance in perstyading the cities to 
fall unanimously upon the Macedonians, and to Vive them out of 
Greece. Phylarchus says that in Arcadia there happened a rencounter 
between Pytheas and Demosthenes, which came at last to downright 
railing, while the one pleaded for the Macedonians, and the other for 
the Grecians. Pytheas said, that as we always suppose there is some 
disease in the family to which they bring asses’ milk{, so wherever 
there comes an embassy from Athens that city must rieeds be indis- 
posed. And Demosthenes answered him, retorting se comparison: 
“Asses’ milk is brought to restore health and the Athen}fans come for 
the safety and recovery of the sick.” With this conduct the people 
of Athens were so well pleased that they decreed the reca 1] of Demos- 
henes from banishment. The decree was brought in by Demon the 
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the town had cin to Demosthenes. So they sent him a ship to gina, 


to his assista s4 3+ the port |of Pireus, where he was met and joyfully 
their suppliant all the citizerts, not so much as an archon or a priest 
the country, a1 1 And Demetrius, the Magnesian, says that he lifted up 
i Guenter ons towards heaven, aiid blessed this day of his happy return, 
he they w more honorable than that of Alcibiades; since he was recalled 

by his countrymen, not thro igh any force or constraint put upon 
them, but by their own good-twill and free inclinations. There re- 
mained only his pecuniary fine, which, according to law, could not be 
remitted by the people, But thev found out a way to elude the law. 
It was a custom with them to 2¥S»w a certain quantity of silver to 
those who were to furnish and ee the altar for the sacrifice of 
Jupiter Soter. This office, for th'#@Tlurn, they bestowed on Demos- 
thenes, and for the performance ¢ ©°Y ordered him fifty talents, the 
very sum in which he was conder&™S 

Yet it was no long time that PUt njoyed his country after his 
return, the attempts of the Greek"!S hing soon all utterly defeated. 
For the battle of Cranon happen’ "in Metagitnion, in Boédromion 
the garrison entered into Munyc#i, and in the Pyanepsion follow- 
ing died Demosthenes after this manner. 

Upon the report that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes with his party took their opportunity to escape privilv 
out of the city; but sentence of death was, upon the motion ot 
Demades, passed upon them by the people. They dispersed them- 
selves, flying some to one place, some to another; and Antipater sent 
about his soldiers into all, quarters to apprehend them. Archias was 
their captain, and was thence called the exile-hunter. He was a 
Thurian born, and is reported to have been an actor of tragedies, and 
they say that Polus, of Aégina, the best actor of his time, was his 
scholar; but Hermippus reckons Archias among the disciples of 
Lacritus, the orator, and Demetrius says he spent some time with 
Anaximenes. This ‘Archias finding Hyperides the orator, Aritonicus 
of Marathon, and Himereus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerian, 
in Aegina, took them by force out of the temple of AEcus, whither 
they were fled for safety, and sent them to Antipater, then at Cleonz, 
where they were all put to death; and Hyperides, they say, had his 
tongue cut out. 

Demosthenes, he heard, had taken sanctuary at the temple of 
Neptune in Calauria, and, crossing over thither in some light vessels, 
as soon as he had landed himself, and the Thracian spearmen that 
came with him, he endeavored to persuade Demosthenes to accom- 
pany him to Antipater, as if he should meet with no hard usage from 
him. But Demosthenes, in his sleep the night before, had a strange 
dream. It seemed to him that he was acting a tragedy, and contended 
with Archias for the victory; and though he acquitted himself well. 
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and gave good satisfaction to the spectators, yet for want of better 
furniture and provision for the stage, he lost the day. And so, while 
Archias was discoursing to him with many expressions of kindness, 
he sate still in the same posture, and looking up steadfastly upon him, 
“O Archias,” said he, “I am as little affected by your promises now 
as I used formerly to be your acting.” Archias at this beginning to 
grow angry and to threaten him, “Now,” said Demosthenes, “you 
speak like the genuine Macedonian oracle; before you were but act- 
ing a part. Therefore forbear only a little, while I write a word or 
two home to my family.” Having thus spoken, he withdrew into 
the temple, and taking a scroll, as if he meant to write, he put the 
reed into his mouth, and biting it as he was wont to do when* was 
thoughtful or writing, he held it there some time. Then he bowed 
down his head and covered it. The soldiers that stood at the door, 
supposing all this to proceed from want of courage and fear of 
death, in derision called him effeminate, and faint-hearted, and coward. 
And Archias drawing near, desired him to rise up, and repeating 
the same kind of thing he had spoken before, he once more promised 
to make his peace with Antipater. But Demosthenes, perceiving that 
now the poison had pierced, and seized his vitals, uncovered his head, 
and fixing his eyes upon Archias, “Now,” said he, “as soon as you 
please, you may commence the part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast 
out this body of mine unburied. But, O gracious Neptune, I, for my 
part, while I am yet alive, will rise up and depart out of this sacred 
place; though Antipater and the Macedonians have not left so much 
as thy temple unpolluted.” After he had thus spoken and desired to be 
held up, because already he began to tremble and stagger, as he 
was going forward, and passing by the altar, he fell down, and with 
a groan gave up the ghost. 

Ariston says that he took the poison out of a reed, as we have 
shown before. But Pappus, a certain historian whose history was 
recovered by Hermippus, says, that as he fell near the altar, there was 
found in his scroll this beginning only of a letter, and nothing more, 
“Demosthenes to Antipater.” And that when his sudden death was 
much wondered at, the Thracians who guarded the doors reported that 
he took the poison into his hand out of arag, and put it in his mouth, 
and that they imagined it had been gold which he swallowed, but 
the maid that served him, being examined by the followers of Archias, 
affirmed that he had worn it in a bracelet for a long time, as an 
amulet. And Eratosthenes also says that he kept the poison in a 
hollow ring, and that that ring was the bracelet which he wore about 
his arm. There are various other statements made by the many 
authors who have related the story, but there is no need to enter into 
their discrepanc:§° vet I must not omit what is said by Demochares, 
the relation of Dea schenes, who is of opinion it was not by the help 
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of poison that he met with so sudden and so easy a death, but that 
by the singular favor and providence of the gods he was thus rescued 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians. He died on the sixteenth of 
Pyanepsion, the most sad and solemn day of the Thesmophoria, 
which the women observe by fasting in the temple of the goddess. 

Soon after his death, the people of Athens bestowed on him such 
honors as he had deserved. They erected his statue of brass; they 
decreed that the eldest of his family should be maintained in the 
Prytaneum; and on the base of his statue was engraven the famous 
inscription— 


“Had you for Greece been strong, as wise you were, 
The Macedonian had not conquered her.” 


For it is simply ridiculous to say, as some have related, that Demos- 
thenes made these verses himself in Calauria, as he was about to 
take the poison. 

A little before he went to Athens, the following incident was said 
to have happened. A soldier, being summoned to appear before his 
superior officer, and answer to an accusation brought against him, 
put that little gold which he had into the hands of Demosthenes’s 
statue. The fingers of this statue were folded one within another, 
and near it grew a small plane-tree, from which many leaves, either 
accidentally blown thither by the wind, or placed so on purpose by 
the man himself, falling together and lying round about the gold, 
concealed it for a long time. In the end, the soldier returned, and 
found his treasure entire, and the fame of this incident was spread 
abroad. And many ingenious persons of the city competed with 
each other, on this occasion, to vindicate the integrity of Demos- 
thenes in several epigrams which they made on the subject. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honors he now 
came in for, divine vengeance for the death of Demosthenes pur- 
suing him into Macedonia, where he was justly put to death by 
those whom he had basely flattered. They were weary of him be- 
fore, but at this time the guilt he lay under was manifest and un- 
deniable. For some of his letters were intercepted, in which he had 
encouraged Perdiccas to fall upon Macedonia, and to save the Grecians, 
who, he said, hung only by an old rotten thread, meaning Antipater. 
Of this he was accused by Dinarchus, the Corinthian, and Cassander 
was so entaged, that he first slew his son in his bosom, and then gave 
orders to execute him; who might now at last, by his own extreme 
misfortunes, learn the lesson that traitors who made sale of their 
country sell themselves first; a truth which Demosthenes had often 
foretold him, and he would never believe. Thus, Sosius, you have the 


‘tte of Demosthenes, from such accounts as we have either read or 
heard concerning him, 


CICERO 


It is generally said, that Helvia, the mother of Cicero, was both 
well-born and lived a fair life; but of his father nothing is reported 
but in extremes. For whilst some would have him the son of a fuller, 
and educated in that trade, others carry back the origin of his family 
to Tullus Attius, an illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged war 
not without honor against the Romans. However, he who first of 
that house was surnamed Cicero seems to have been a person worthy 
to be remembered; since those who succeeded him not only did not 
reject, but were fond of that name, though vulgarly made a matter of 
reproach. For the Latins call a vetch Cicer, and a nick or dent at 
the tip of his nose, which resembled the opening in a vetch, gave him 
the surname of Cicero. 

Cicero, whose story I am writing, is said to have replied with 
spirit to some of his friends, who recommended him to lay aside or 
change the name when he first stood for office and engaged in politics, 
that he would make it his endeavor to render the name of Cicero 
more glorious than that of the Scauri and Catuli. And when he was 
questor in Sicily, and was making an offering of silver plate to the 
gods, and had inscribed his two names, Marcus and Tullius, instead 
of the third, he jestingly told the artificer to engrave the figure of 
a vetch by them. Thus much is told us about his name. 

Of his birth it is reported that his mother was delivered, without 
pain or Jabor, on the third of the new Calends, the same day on which 
now the magistrates of Rome pray and sacrifice for the emperor. It 
is said, also, that a vision appeared to his nurse, and foretold the 
child she then suckled should afterwards become a great benefit to 
the Roman states. To such presages, which might in general be 
thought mere fancies and idle talk, he himself ere long gave the credit 
of true prophecies. For as soon as he was of an age to begin to have 
lessons, he became so distinguished for his talent, and got such a 
name and reputation amongst the boys, that their fathers would often 
visit the school that they might see young Cicero, and might be able 
to say that they themselves had witnessed the quickness and readi- 
ness in learning for which he was renowned. And the more rude 
among them used to be angry with their children, to see them, as 
they walked together, receiving Cicero with respect into the middle 
place. And being, as Plato would have the scholardike and philo- 
sophical temper, eager for every kind of learning, and indisposed to 
no description of knowledge or instruction, he showed, however, a 
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more peculiar propensity to poetry; and there is a poem now extant, 
made by him when a boy, in tetra-meter verse, called Pontius Glaucus. 
And afterwards, when he applied himself more curiously to these ac- 
complishments, he had the name of being not only the best orator, 
but also the best poet of Rome. And the glory of his rhetoric still 
remains, nothwithstanding the many new modes in speaking since 
his time; but his verses are forgotten and out of all repute, so many 
ingenious poets have followed him. 

Leaving his juvenile studies, he became an auditor of Philo the 
Academic, whom the Romans, above all the other scholars of Clito- 
machus, admired for his eloquence and loved for this character. He 
also sought the company of the Mucii, who were eminent states- 
men and Jeaders in the senate, and acquired from them a knowledge of 
the laws. For some short time he served in arms under Sylla, in 
the Marsian war. But perceiving the commonwealth running into 
factions, and from faction all things tending to an absolute monarchy, 
he betook himself to a retired and contemplative life, and conversing 
with the learned Greeks, devoted himself to study, till Sylla had ob- 
tained the government, and the commonwealth was in some kind of 
settlement. 

At this time, Chrysogonus, Sylla’s emancipated slave, having laid an 
information about an estate belonging to one who was said to have 
been put to death by proscription, had bought it himself for two 
thousand drachmas. And when Roscius, the son and heir of the 
dead, complained and demonstrated the estate to be worth two hun- 
dred and fifty talents, Sylla took it angrily to have his actions ques- 
tioned, and preferred a process against Roscius for the murder of 
his father, Chrysogonus managing the evidence. None of the ad- 
vocates durst assist him, but, fearing the cruelty of Sylla, avoided 
the cause. The young man, being thus deserted, came for refuge to 
Cicero. Cicero’s friends encouraged him, saying he was not likely 
ever to have a fairer and more honorable introduction to public life; 
he therefore undertook the defense, carried the cause, and got much 
renown for it. 

But fearing Sylla, he traveled into Greece, and gave it out that 
he did so for the benefit of his health. And indeed he was lean and 
meagre, and had such a weakness in his stomach that he could take 
nothing but a spare and thin diet, and that not till late in the evening. 
His voice was loud and good, but so harsh and unmanaged that in 
vehemence and heat of speaking he always raised it to so high a 
tone that there seemed to be reason to fear about his health. 

When he came to Athens, he was a hearer of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
with whose fluency and elegance of diction he was much taken, al- 
though he did not approve of his innovations in doctrine. For 
Antiochus had now fallen off from the New Academy, as they call 
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it, and forsaken the sect of Carneades, whether that he was moved 
by the argument of manifestness and the senses, or, as some say, had 
been led by feelings of rivalry and opposition to the followers of 
Clitomachus and Philo to change his opinions, and in most things to 
embrace the doctrine of the Stoics. But Cicero rather affected and 
adhered to the doctrines of the New Academy; and purposed with 
himself, if he should be disappointed of any employment in the com- 
monwealth, to retire hither from pleading and political affairs, and 
to pass his life with quiet in the study of philosophy. 

But after he had received the news of Sylla’s death, and his body, 
strengthened again by exercise, was come to a vigorous habit, his 
voice managed and rendered sweet and full to the ear and pretty well 
brought into keeping with his general constitution, his friends at 
Rome earnestly soliciting him by letters, and Antiochus also urging 
him to return to public affairs, he again prepared for use his orator’s 
instrument of rhetoric, and summoned into action his political fac- 
ulties, diligently exercising himself in declamations, and attending the 
most celebrated rhetoricians of the time. He sailed from Athens for 
Asia and Rhodes. Amongst the Asian masters, he conversed with 
Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menippus of 
Caria; at Rhodes, he studied oratory with Apollonius, the son of 
Molon, and philosophy with Posidonius, Apollonius, we are told, 
not understanding Latin, requested Cicero to declaim in Greek He 
complied willingly, thinking that his faults would thus be better pointed 
out to him. And after he finished, all his other hearers were aston- 
ished, and contended who should praise him most, but Apollonius, who 
had shown no signs of excitement whilst he was hearing him, so al- 
sO now, when it was over, sate musing for some considerable time, 
without any remark. And when Cicero was discomposed at this, 
he said, “You have my praise and admiration, Cicero, and Greece 
my pity and commiseration, since those arts and that eloquence which 
are the only glories that remain to her, will now be transferred by 
you to Rome.” 

And now when Cicere, full of expectation, was again bent upon 
political affairs, a certain oracle blunted the edge of his inclination; 
for consulting the god of Delphi how he should attain most glory, the 
Pythoness answered, by making his own genius and not the opinion of 
the people the guide of his life; and therefore at first he passed his 
time in Rome cautiously, and was very backward in pretending to pub- 
lic offices, so that he was at that time in little esteem, and had got 
the names, so readily given by low and ignorant people in Rome, of 
Greek and Scholar. But when his own desire of fame and the eager- 
ness of his father and relations had made him take in earnest to plead- 
ing, he made no slow or gentle advance to the first place, but shone 
out in full luster at once, and far surpassed all the advocates of the 
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bar. At first, it is said, he, as well as Demosthenes, was defective 
in his delivery, and on that account paid much attention to the in- 
structions, sometimes of Roscius the comedian, and sometimes of 
fEsop the tragedian. They tell of this sop, that whilst he was 
representing on the theater Atreus deliberating the revenge of 
Thyestes, he was so transported beyond himself in the heat of 
action, that he struck with his scepter one of the servants, who was 
Tunning across the stage, so violently that he laid him dead 
upon the place. And such afterwards was Cicero’s delivery that it 
did not a little contribute to render his eloquence persuasive. He 
used to ridicule loud speakers, saying that they shouted because 
they could not speak, like lame men who get on horseback because 
they cannot walk. And his readiness and address in sarcasm, and 
generally in witty sayings, was thought to suit a pleader very well, 
and to be highly attractive, but his using it to excess offended 
many, and gave him the repute of ill-nature. 

He was appointed questor in a great scarcity of corn, and had 
Sicily for his province, where, though at first he displeased many, 
by compelling them to send in their provisions to Rome, yet after 
they had had experienece of his care, justice, and clemency, they 
honored him more than ever they did any of their governors be- 
fore. It happened, also, that some young Romans of good and noble 
families, charged with neglect of discipline and misconduct in 
military service, were brought before the pretor in Sicily. Cicero 
undertook their defence, which he conducted admirably, and got 
them acquitted. So returning to Rome with a great opinion of 
himself for these things, a ludicrous incident befell him, as he tells 
us himself. Meeting an eminent citizen in Campania, whom he 
accounted his friend, he asked him what the Romans said and 
thought of his actions,:as if the whole city had been filled with the 
glory of what he had done. His friend asked him in reply, “Where 
is it you have been, Cicero? This for the time utterly mortified 
and cast him down, to perceive that the report of his actions had 
sunk into the city of Rome as into an immense ocean, without any 
visible effect or result in reputation. And afterwards considering 
with himself that the glory he contended for was an infinite thing, 
and that there was no fixed end nor measure in its pursuit, he 
abated much of his ambitious thoughts. Nevertheless, he was als 
ways excessively pleased with his own praise, and continued to the 
very last to be passionately fond of glory; which often interfered 
with the prosecution of his wisest resolutions. 

On beginning to apply himself more resolutely to public business, 
he remarked it as an unreasonable and absurd thing that artificers, 
using vessels and instruments inanimate, should know the name, 
place, and use of every one of them, and yet the statesman, whose 
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instruments for carrying out public measures are men, should be 
negligent and careless in the knowledge of persons. And so he 
not only acquainted himself with the names, but also knew the par- 
ticular place where every one of the more eminent citizens dwelt, 
what lands he possessed, the friends he made use of, and those that 
were of his neighborhood, and when he travelled on any road in 
Italy, he could readily name and show the estates and seats of his 
friends and acquaintance. Having so small an estate, though a 
sufficient competency for his own expenses, it was much wondered 
at that he took neither fees nor gifts from his clients, and more 
especially that he did not do so when he undertook the prosecution of 
Verres. This Verres, who had been pretor of Sicily, and stood 
charged by the Sicilians of many evil practices during his govern- 
ment there, Cicero succeeded in getting condemned, not by speak- 
ing, but in a manner by holding his tongue. For the pretors, favor- 
ing Verres, had deferred the trial by several adjournments to the 
last day, in which it was evident there could not be sufficient time 
for the advocates to be heard, and the cause brought to an issue. 
Cicero, therefore, came forward, and said there was no need of 
speeches; and after producing and examining witnesses, he required 
the judges to proceed to sentence. However, many witty sayings 
are on record, as having been used by Cicero on the occasion. 
When a man named Cecilius, one of the freed slaves, who was said 
to be given to Jewish practices, would have put by the Sicilians, 
and undertaken the prosecution of Verres himself, Cicero asked, 
“What has a Jew to do with swine?” verres being the Roman word 
for a boar. And when Verres began to reproach Cicero with ef- 
feminate living, “You ought,” replied he, “to use this language at 
home, to your sons;” Verres having a son who had fallen into dis- 
graceful courses. Hortensius the orator, not daring directly to 
undertake the defence of Verres, was yet persuaded to appear for 
him at the laying on of the fine, and received an ivory sphinx for 
his reward; and when Cicero, in some passage of the speech, 
obliquely reflected on him, and Hortensius told him he was not 
skilful in solving riddles, “No,” said Cicero, “and yet you have the 
sphinx in your house!” 

Verres was thus convicted; though Cicero, who set the fine at 
seventy-five myriads, lay under the suspicion of being corrupted of 
bribery to lessen the sum. But the Sicilians, in testimony of their 
gratitude, came and brought him all sorts of presents from the 
islands, when he was edile; of which he made no private profit him- 
self, but used their generosity only to reduce the public price of pro- 
visions. 

He had a very pleasant seat at Arpi, he had also a farm neat 
Naples, and another about Pompeii, but neither of any great value. 
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The portion of his wife, Terentia, amounted to ten myriads, and he 
had a bequest valued at nine myriads of denarii; upon these he lived 
in a liberal but temperate style with the learned Greeks and Romans 
that were his familiars. He rarely, if at any time, sat down to meat 
till sunset, and that not so much on account of business, as for his 
health and the weakness of his stomach. He was otherwise in the 
care of his body nice and delicate, appointing himself, for example, a 
set number of walks and rubbings. And after this manner managing 
the habit of his body, he brought it in time to be healthful, and capable 
of supporting many great fatigues and trials. His father’s house 
he made over to his brother, living himself near the Palatine hill, 
that he might not give the trouble of long journeys to those that made 
suit to him. And, indeed, there were not fewer daily appearing at 
his door, to do their court to him, than there were that came to Cras- 
sus for his riches, or to Pompey for his power amongst the soldiers, 
these being at that time the two men of the greatest repute and in- 
fluence in Rome. Nay, even Pompey himself used to pay court to 
Cicero, and Cicero’s public actions did much to establish Pompey’s 
authority and reputation in the state. 

Numerous distinguished competitors stood with him for the 
pretor’s office; but he was chosen before them all, and managed the 
decision of causes with justice and integrity. It is related that 
Licinius Macer, a man himself of great power in the city, and sup- 
ported also by the assistance of Crassus, was accused before him of 
extortion, and that, in confidence on his own interest and the diligence 
of his friends, whilst the judges were debating about the sentence, 
he went to his house, where hastily trimming his hair and putting 
on a clean gown as already acquitted, he was setting off again to go to 
the Forum; but at his hall door meeting Crassus, who told him that he 
was condemned by all the votes, he went in again, threw himself upon 
his bed and died immediately. This verdict was considered very 
creditable to Cicero, as showing his careful management of the courts 
of justice. On another occasion, Vatinius, a man of rude manners 
and often insolent in court to the magistrates, who had large swell- 
ings on his neck, came before his tribunal and made some request, 
and on Cicero's desiring further time to consider it, told him that 
the himself would have made no question about it had he been prztor. 
‘Cicero, turning quickly upon him, answered, “But I, you see, have 
not the neck that you have.” 

When there were but two or three days remaining in his office, 
Manlius was brought before him, and charged with peculation. 
Manlius had the good opinion and favor of the common people, and 
was thought to be prosecuted only for Pompey’s sake, whose particu- 
lar friend he was. And therefore, when he asked a space of time 
‘before his trial, and Cicero allowed him but one day, and that the next 
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only, the common people grew highly offended, because it had been 
the custom of the pretors to allow ten days at least to the accused; 
and the tribunes of the people, having called him before the people 
and accused him, he, desiring to be heard, said, that as he had always 
treated the accused with equity and humanity, as far as the law 
allowed, so he thought it hard to deny the same to Manlius, and that 
he had studiously appointed that day of which alone, as pretor, he 
was master, and that it was not the part of those that were desirous to 
help him to cast the judgment of his cause upon another prztor. 
These things being said made a wonderful change in the people, and 
commending him much for it they desired that he himself would 
undertake the defence of Manlius; which he willingly consented to, 
and that principally for the sake of Pompey, who was absent. And, 
accordingly, taking his place before the people again, he delivered 
a bold invective upon the oligarchical party and on those who were 
jealous of Pompey. 

Yet he was preferred to the consulship no less by the nobles than the 
common people, for the good of the city; and both parties jointly 
assisted his promotion, upon the following reasons. The change of 
government made by Sylla, which at first seemed a senseless one, 
by time and usage had now come to be considered by the people no 
unsatisfactory settlement. But there were some that endeavored to 
alter and subvert the whole present state of affairs, not from any 
good motives, but for their own private gain; and Pompey being at 
this time employed in the wars with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, 
there was no sufficient force at Rome to suppress any attempts at a 
revolution. These people had for their head a man of bold, daring, 
and restless character, Lucius Catiline, who was accused, besides 
other great offences, of deflowering his virgin daughter, and killing 
his own brother; for which latter crime, fearing to be prosecuted 
at law, he persuaded Sylla to set him down, as though he were yet 
alive, amongst those that were to be put to death by proscription. 
This man the profligate citizens choosing for their captain, gave 
faith to one another, amongst other pledges, by sacrificing a man, 
and eating of his flesh; and a great part of the young men of the 
city were corrupted by him, he providing for every one pleasures, 
drink, and women, and profusely supplying the expense of these de- 
bauches. Etruria, moreover, had all been excited to revolt, as well 
as a great part of Gaul within the Alps. But Rome itself was in the 
wost dangerous inclination to change on account of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth and property, those of highest rank and greatest 
spirit having impoverished themselves by shows, entertainments, 
ambition of offices, and sumptuous buildings, and the riches of the 
city having thus fallen into the hands of mean and low-born persons, 
So that there wanted but a slight impetus to set all in motion, it being 
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in the power of every daring man to overturn a sickly common- 
wealth. 

Catiline, however, being desirous of procuring a strong position to 
carry out his designs, stood for the consulship, and had great hopes 
of success, thinking he should be appointed, with Caius Antonius as 
his colleague, who was a man fit to lead neither in a good cause nor 
in a bad one, but might be a valuable accession to another’s power. 
These things the greatest part of the good and honest citizens ap- 
prehending, put Cicero upon standing for the consulship; whom the 
people readily receiving, Catiline was put by, so that he and Caius 
Antonius were chosen, although amongst the competitors he was the 
only man descended from a father of the equestrian and not of the 
senatorial order. 

Though the designs of Catiline were not yet publicly known, yet 
considerable preliminary troubles immediately followed upon Cicero’s 
entrance upon the consulship. For, on the one side, those who were 
disqualified by the laws of Sylla from holding any public offices, 
being neither inconsiderable in power nor in number, came forward 
as candidates and caressed the people for them; speaking many things 
truly and justly against the tyranny of Sylla, only that they dis- 
turbed the government at an improper and unseasonable time; on the 
other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed laws to the same 
purpose, constituting a commission of ten persons, with unlimited 
powers, in whom as supreme governors should be vested the right 
of selling the public lands of all Italy and Syria and Pompey’s new 
conquest, of judging and banishing whom they pleased, of plant- 
ing colonies, of taking moneys out of the treasury, and of levying 
and paying what soldiers should be thought needful. And several 
of the nobility favored this law, but especially Caius Antonius, 
Cicero’s colleague, in hopes of being one of the ten. But what gave 
the greatest fear to the nobles was, that he was thought privy to the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and not to dislike it because of his great 
debts. 

Cicero, endeavoring in the first place to provide a remedy against 
this danger, procured a decree assigning to him the province of 
Macedonia, he himself declining that of Gaul, which was offered tu 
him. And this piece of favour so completely won over Antonius, 
that he was ready to second and respond to, like a hired player, 
whatever Cicero said for the good of the country. And now, having 
made his colleague thus tame and tractable, he could with greater 
courage attack the conspirators. And, therefore, in the senate, mak- 
ing an oration against the law of the ten commissioners, he so con- 
founded those who proposed it, that they had nothing to reply. And 
when they again endeavored, and, having prepared things before- 
hand, had called the consuls before the assembly of the people, Cicero, 
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fearing nothing, went first out, and commanded the senate to follow 
him, and not only succeeded in throwing out the law, but so entirely 
overpowered the tribunes by his oratory, that they abandoned all 
thought of their other projects. 

For Cicero, it may be said, was the one man, above all others, who 
made the Romans feel how great a charm eloquence lends to what is 
good, and how invincible justice is, if it be well spoken; and that it is 
necessary for him who would dexterously govern a commonwealth, in 
action, always to prefer that which is honest before that which is 
popular, and in speaking, to free the right and useful measure from 
everything that may occasion offence. An incident occurred in the 
theater, during his consulship, which showed what his speaking 
could do. For whereas formerly the knights of Rome were mingled 
in the theater with the common people, and took their places among 
them as it happened, Marcus Otho, when he was pretor, was the first 
who distinguished them from the other citizens, and appointed them 
a proper seat, which they still enjoy as their special place in the 
theater. This the common people took as an indignity done to them, 
and, therefore, when Otho appeared in the theater they hissed him; 
the knights, on the contrary, received him with loud clapping. The 
people repeated and increased their hissing; the knights continued 
their clapping. Upon this, turning upon one another, they broke 
out into insulting words, so that the theater was in great disorder, 
Cicero being informed of it, came himself to the theater, and sum- 
moning the people into the temple of Bellona, he so effectually chid 
and chastised them for it, that again returning into the theater they 
received Otho with loud applause, contending with the knights who 
should give him the greatest demonstrations of honor and respect. 

The conspirators with Catiline, at first cowed and disheartened, 
began presently to take courage again. And assembling themselves 
together, they exhorted one another boldly to undertake the design 
before Pompey’s return, who, as it was said, was now on his march 
with his forces for Rome. But the old soldiers of Sylla were 
Catiline’s chief stimulus to action. They had been disbanded all 
about Italy, but the greatest number and the fiercest of them lay 
scattered among the cities of Etruria, entertaining themselves with 
dreams of new plunder and rapine amongst the hoarded riches of 
Italy. These, having for their leader Manlius, who had served with 
distinction in the wars under Sylla, joined themselves to Catiline, and 
came to Rome to assist him with their suffrages at the election. For 
he again pretended to the consulship, having resolved to kill Cicero 
in a tumult at the elections. Also, the divine powers seemed to give 
intimation of the coming troubles, by earthquakes, thunderbolts, 
and strange appearances. Nor was human evidence wanting certain 
enough in itself, though not sufficient for the conviction of the noble 
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and powerful Catiline. Therefore Cicero, deferring the day of elec- 
tion, summoned Catiline into the senate, and questioned him as to the 
charges made against him. Catiline, believing there were many 
in the senate desirous of change, and to give a specimen of himself 
to the conspirators present, returned an audacious answer, “What 
harm,” said he, “when I see two bodies, the one lean and consump- 
tive with a head, the other great and strong without one, if I put a 
head to that body which wants one?” This covert representation of 
the senate and the people excited yet greater apprehension in Cicero. 
He put on armor, and was attended from his house by the noble 
citizens in a body; and a number of the young men went with him 
into the Plain. Here, disignedly letting his tunic slip partly off from 
his shoulders, he showed his armour underneath, and discovered his 
danger to the spectators; who, being much moved at it, gathered 
round about him for his defence. At length, Catiline was by a 
general suffrage again put by, and Silanus and Murena chosen 
consuls. 

Not long after this, Catiline’s soldiers got together in a body in 
Etruria, and began to form themselves into companies, the day 
appointed for the design being near at hand, About midnight, some 
of the principal and most powerful citizens of Rome, Marcus Cras- 
sus, Marcus Marcellus, and Scipio Metellus went to Cicero's house, 
where, knocking at the gate, and calling up the porter, they commanded 
him to awake Cicero, and tell him they were there. The business was 
this: Crassus’s porter after supper had delivered to him letters 
brought by an unknown person. Some of them were directed to 
others, but one to Crassus, without a name; this only Crassus read, 
which informed him that there was a great slaughter intended by 
Catiline, and advised him to leave the city. The others he did not 
open, but went with them immediately to Cicero, being affrighted at 
the danger, and to free himself of the suspicion he lay under for 
his familiarity with Catiline, Cicero, considering the matter, sum- 
moned the senate at break of day. The letters he brought with him, 
and delivered them to those to whom they were directed, commanding 
them to read them publicly; they all alike contained an acount of the 
conspiracy. And when Quintus Arrius, a man of pretorian dignity, 
recounted to them how soldiers were collecting in companies in 
Etruria, and Manlius stated to be in motion with a large force, hover- 
ing about those cities, in expectation of intelligence from Rome, the 
senate made a decree to place all in the hands of the consuls, who 
should undertake the conduct of everything, and do their best to 
save the state. This was not a common thing, but only done by the 
senate intase of imminent danger. 

After Cicero had received this power, he committed all affairs 
outside to Quintus Metellus, but the management of the city he kept 
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in his own hands. Such a numerous attendance guarded him every 
day when he went abroad, that the greatest part of the market- 
place was filled with his train when he entered it. Catiline, im- 
patient of further delay, resolved himself to break forth and go to 
Manlius, but he commanded Marcius and Cethegus to take their 
swords, and go early in the morning to Cicero’s gates, as if only in- 
tending to salute him, and then to fall upon him and slay him. This 
a noble lady, Fulvia, coming by night, discovered to Cicero, bidding 
him beware of Cethegus and Marcius. They came by break of day, 
and being denied entrance, made an outcry and disturbance at the 
gates, which excited all the more suspicion. But Cicero, going forth, 
summoned the senate into the temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands 
at the end of the Sacred Street, going up to the Palatine. And when 
Catiline with others of his party also came, as intending to make his 
defense, none of the senators would sit by him, but all of them left 
the bench where he had placed himself. And when he began to speak, 
they interrupted him with outcries. At length Cicero, standing up, 
commanded him to leave the city, for since one governed the com- 
monwealth with words, the other with arms, it was necessary there 
should be a wall betwixt them. Catiline, therefore, immediately left 
the town, with three hundred armed men; and assuming, as if he had 
been a magistrate, the rods, axes, and military ensigns, he went to 
Manlius, and having got together a body of near twenty thousand 
men, with these he marched to the several cities, endeavoring to per- 
suade or force them to revolt. So it being now come to open war, 
Antonius was sent forth to fight him. 

The remainder of those in the city whom he had corrupted, 
Cornelius Lentulus kept together and encouraged. He had the sur- 
name Sura, and was a man of a noble family, but a dissolute liver, 
who for his debauchery was formerly turned out of the senate, and 
was now holding the office of praetor for the second time, as the cus- 
tom is with those who desire to regain the dignity of senator. It is 
said that he got the surname Sura upon this occasion; being questor 
in the time of Sylla, he had lavished away and consumed a great 
quantity of the public moneys, at which Sylla being provoked, called 
him to give an account in the senate; he appeared with great cool- 
ness and contempt, and said he had no account to give, but they 
might take this, holding up the calf of his leg, as boys do at ball, 
when they have missed. Upon which he was surnamed Sura, sura be- 
ing the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Being at another time 
prosecuted at law, and having bribed some of the judges, he escaped 
only by two votes, and complained of the needless expense he had 
gone to in paying for a second, as one would have sufficed to acquit 
him. This man, such in his own nature, and now inflamed by Catiline, 
false prophets and fortune-tellers had also corrupted with vain hopes, 
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quoting to him fictitious verses and oracles, and proving from the 
Sibylline prophecies that there were three of the name Cornelius de- 
signed by fate to be monarchs of Rome; two of whom, Cinna and 
Sylla, had already fulfilled the decree, and that divine fortune, was 
now advancing with the gift of monarchy for the remaining third 
Cornelius; and that therefore he ought by all means to accept it, and 
not lose opportunity by delay, as Catiline had done. 

Lentulus, therefore, designed no mean or trivial matter, for he had 
resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many other citizens as he 
could, to fire the city, and spare nobody, except only Pompey’s chil- 
dren, intending to seize and keep them as pledges of his reconciliation 
with Pompey. For there was then a common and strong report that 
Pompey was on his way homeward from his great expedition. The 
night appointed for the design was one of the Saturnalia; swords, 
flax, and sulphur they carried and hid in the house of Cethegus; and 
providing one hundred men, and dividing the city into as many parts, 
they had allotted to every one singly his proper place, so that in a 
moment, many kindling the fire, the city might be in a flame all 
together. Others were appointed to stop up the aqueducts, and to 
kill those who should endeavor to carry water to put it out. Whilst 
these plans were preparing, it happened there were two ambassadors 
from the Allobroges staying in Rome; a nation at that time in a 
distressed condition, and very uneasy under the Roman government. 
These Lentulus and his party judging useful instruments to move 
and seduce Gaul to revolt, admitted into the conspiracy, and they gave 
them letters to their own magistrates, and letters to Catiline; in those 
they promised liberty, in these they exhorted Catiline to set all slaves 
free, and to bring them along with him to Rome. They sent also to 
accompany them to Cataline, one Titus, a native of Croton, who 
was to carry those letters to him. 

These counsels of inconsidering men, who conversed together over 
wine and with women, Cicero watched with sober industry and fore- 
thought, and with most admirable sagacity, having several emissaries 
abroad, who observed and traced with him all that was done, and 
keeping also a secret correspondence with many who pretended to join 
in the conspiracy. He thus knew all the discourse which passed be- 
twixt them and the strangers; and lying in wait for them by night, 
he took the Crotonian with his letters, the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges acting secretly in concert with him. 

By break of day, he summoned the senate into the temple of Con- 
cord, where he read the letters and examined the informers. Junius 
Silanus further stated that several persons had heard Cethegus say 
that three consuls and four, pretors were to be slain. Piso, also, a 
person of consular dignity, testified other matters of the like nature; 
and Caius Sulpicius, one of the pretors, being sent to Cethegus’s 
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house, found there a quantity of darts and of armour, and a still 
greater number of swords and daggers, all recently whetted. At 
length, the senate decreeing indemnity to the Crotonian upon his con- 
fession of the whole matter, Lentulus was convicted, abjured his 
office (for he was then pretor), and put off his robe edged with 
purple in the senate, changing it for another garment more agreeable 
to his present circumstances. He thereupon, with the rest of his 
confederates present, was committed to the charge of the prators in 
free custody. 

It being evening, and the common people in crowds expecting with- 
out, Cicero went forth to them, and told them what was done, and 
then, attended by them, went to the house of a friend and near 
neighbour; for his own was taken up by the women, who were cele- 
brating with secret rites the feast of the goddess whom the Romans 
call the Good, and the Greeks the Women’s goddess. For a sacrifice 
is annually performed to her in the consul’s house, either by his wife 
or mother, in the presence of the vestal virgins. And having got into 
his friend’s house privately, a few only being present, he began to 
deliberate how he should treat these men. The severest, and the only 
punishment fit for such heinous crimes, he was somewhat shy and 
fearful of inflicting, as well from the clemency of his nature, as also 
lest he should be thought to exercise his authority too insolently, and 
to treat too harshly men of the noblest birth and most powerful 
friendships in the city; and yet, if he should use them more mildly, 
he had a dreadful prospect of danger from them. For there was 
no likelihood, if they suffered less than death, they would be 
reconciled, but rather, adding new rage to their former wickedress, 
they would rush into every kind of audacity, while he himself, whose 
character for courage already did not stand very high with the 
multitude, would be thought guilty of the greatest cowardice and 
want of manliness, 

Whilst Cicero was doubting what course to take, a portent hap- 
pened to the women in their sacrificing. For on the altar, where the 
fire seemed wholly extinguished, a great and bright flame issued forth 
from the ashes of the burnt wood; at which others were affrighted, 
but the holy virgins called to Terentia, Cicero’s wife, and bade her 
haste to her husband, and command him to execute what he had re- 
solved for the good of his country, for the goddess had sent a great 
light to the increase of his safety and glory. Terentia, therefore, as 
she was otherwise in her own nature neither tender-hearted nor 
timorous, but a woman eager for distinction (who, as Cicero himself 
says, would rather thrust herself into his public affairs, than com- 
municate her domestic matters to him), told him these things, and ex- 
cited him against the conspirators. So also did Quintus his brother, 
and Publius Nigidius, one of his philosophical friends, whom he- 
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often made use of in his greatest and most weighty affairs of state. 

The next day, a debate arising in the senate about the punishment 
of the men, Silanus, being the first who was asked his opinion, said 
it was fit they should be all sent to the prison, and there suffer the 
utmost penalty. To him all consented in order till it came to Caius 
Czsar, who was afterwards dictator. He was then but a young man, 
and only at the outset of his career, but had already directed his 
hopes and policy to that course by which he afterwards changed the 
Roman state into a monarchy. Of this others foresaw nothing; but 
Cicero had seen reason for strong suspicion, though without obtain- 
ing any sufficient means of proof. And there were some indeed that 
said that he was very near being discovered, and only just escaped 
him; others are of opinion that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and 
neglected the evidence against him, for fear of this friends and 
power; for it was very evident to everybody that if Cesar was to 
be accused with the conspirators, they were more likely to be saved 
with him, than he to be punished with them. 

When, therefore, it came to Casar’s turn to give his opinion, he 
stood up and proposed that the conspirators should not be put to 
death, but their estates confiscated, and their persons confined in such 
cities in Italy as Cicero should approve, there to be kept in custody till 
Catiline was conquered. To this sentence, as it was the most moder- 
ate, and he that delivered it a most powerful speaker, Cicero him- 
self gave no small weight, for he stood up and, turning the scale on 
either side, spoke in favor partly of the former, partly of Czsar’s 
sentence. And all Cicero’s friends, judging Cesar’s sentence most ex- 
pedient for Cicero, because he would incur the less blame if the 
conspirators were not put to death, chose rather the latter; so that 
Silanus, also changing his mind, retracted his opinion, and said he 
had not declared for capital, but only the utmost punishment, which 
to a Roman senator is imprisonment. The first man who spoke against 
Cesar’s motion was Catulus Lutatius. Cato followed, and so 
vehemently urged in his speech the strong suspicion against Cesar 
himself, and so filled the senate with anger and resolution, that a 
decree was passed for the execution of the conspirators. But Czsar 
opposed the confiscation of their goods, not thinking it fair that those 
who rejected the mildest part of his sentence should avail themselves 
of the severest. And when many insisted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes, but they would do nothing; till Cicero himself yielding, re- 
mitted that part of the sentence. 

After this, Cicero went out with the senate to the conspirators; 
they were not all together in one place, but the several pretors had 
them, some one, some another, in custody. And first he took Lentulus 
from the Palatine, and brought him by the Sacred Street, through the 
middle of the market-place, a circle of the most eminent citizens en- 
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compassing and protecting him. The people, affrighted at what he was 
doing, passed along in silence, especially the young men; as if, with 
fear and trembling, they were undergoing a rite of initiation into 
some ancient sacred mysteries of aristocratic power. Thus passing 
from the market-place, and coming to the gaol, he delivered Lentulus 
to the officer, and commanded him to execute him; and after him 
Cethegus, and so all the rest in order, he brought and delivered up to 
execution. And when he saw many of the conspirators in the market- 
place, still standing together in companies, ignorant of what was 
done, and waiting for the night, supposing the men were still alive 
and in a possibility of being rescued, he called out in a loud voice, and 
said, “They did live’; for so the Romans, to avoid inauspicious lan- 
guage, name those that are dead. 

It was now evening, when he returned from the market-place to 
his own house, the citizens no longer attending him with silence, nor 
in order, but receiving him, as he passed, with acclamations and 
applauses, and saluting him as the savior and founder of his country. 
A bright light shone through the streets from the lamps and torches 
set up at the doors, and the women showed lights from the tops of the 
houses, to honor Cicero, and to behold him returning home with a 
splendid train of the most principal citizens; amongst whom were 
many who had conducted great wars, celebrated triumphs, and added 
to the possessions of the Roman empire, both by sea and land. These, 
as they passed along with him, acknowledged to one another, that 
though the Roman people were indebted to several officers and com- 
manders of that age for riches, spoils, and power, yet to Cicero alone 
they owed the safety and security of all these, for delivering them 
from so great and imminent a danger. For though it might seem no 
wonderful thing to prevent the design, and punish the conspirators, 
yet to defeat the greatest of all conspiracies with so little disturbance, 
trouble, and commotion, was very extraordinary. For the greater 
part of those who had flocked into Catiline, as soon as they heard the 
fate of Lentulus and Cethegus, left and forsook him, and he himself, 
with his remaining forces, joining battle with Antonius, was des- 
troyed with his army. 

And yet there were some who were very ready both to speak ill of 
Cicero, and to do him hurt for these actions; and they had for their 
leaders some of the magistrates of the ensuing year, as Cesar, who 
was one of the pretors, and Metellus and Bestia, the tribunes. These, 
entering upon their office some few days before Cicero’s consulate 
expired, would not permit him to make any address to the people, 
but throwing the benches before the rostra, hindered his speaking, 
telling him he might, if hc pleased, make the oath of withdrawal 
from office, and then come duwn again. Cicero, accordingly, accept- 
ing the conditions, came forward to make his withdrawal ; and silence 
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being made, he recited his oath, not in the usual, but in a new and 
peculiar form, namely, that he had saved his country and preserved 
the empire; the truth of which oath all the people confirmed with 
theirs. Czsar and the tribunes, all the more exasperated by this, 
endeavored to create him further trouble, and for this purpose pro- 
posed a law for calling Pomney home with his army, to put an end 
to Cicero’s usurpation. But it was a very great advantage for 
Cicero and the whole commonwealth that Cato was at that time one 
of the tribunes. For he, being of equal power with the rest, and of 
greater reputation, could oppose their designs. He easily defeated 
their other projects, and in an oration to the people so highly ex- 
tolled Cicero’s consulate, that the greatest honors were decreed him, 
and he was publicly declared the Father of his Country, which title 
he seems to have obtained, the first man who did so, when Cato gave 
it to him in this address to the people. 

At this time, therefore, his authority was very great in the city; 
but he created much envy, and offended very many, not by any evil 
action, but because he was always lauding and magnifying himself. 
For neither senate, nor assembly of the people, nor court of judicature 
could meet, in which he was not heard to talk of Catiline and Lentulus. 
Indeed, he also filled his books and writings with his own praises, 
to such an excess as to render a style, in itself most pleasant and de- 
lightful, nauseous and irksome to his hearers; this ungrateful humor, 
like a disease, always cleaving to him. Nevertheless, though he was 
intemperately fond of his own glory, he was very free from envying 
others, and was, on the contrary, most liberally profuse in commending 
both the ancients and his contemporaries, as any one may see in his 
writings. And many such sayings of his are also remembered; as 
that he called Aristotle a river of flowing gold, and said of Plato’s 
Dialogues, that if Jupiter were to speak, 1t would be in language like 
theirs. He used to call Theophrastus his special luxury. And being 
asked which of Demosthenes’s orations he liked best, he answered, the 
longest. And yet some affected imitators of Demosthenes have com- 
plained of some words that occur in one of his letters, to the effect 
that Demosthenes sometimes falls asleep in his speeches; forgetting 
the many high encomiums he continually passes upon him, and the 
compliment he paid him when he named the most elaborate of all his 
orations, those he wrote against Antony, Philippics. And as for the 
eminent men of his own time, either in eloquence or philosophy, there 
was not one of them whom he did not, by writing or speaking favor- 
ably of him, render more illustrious. He obtained of Cesar, when in 
power, the Roman citizenship for Cratippus, the Peripatetic, and got 
the court of Areopagus, by public decree, to request his stay at Athens, 
for the instruction of their youth and the honor of their city. There 
are letters extant from Cicero to Herodes, and others to his son, in 
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which he recommends the study of philoscohy under Cratippus. There 
is one in which he blames Gorgias, the rhetorician, for enticing his 
son into luxury and drinking, and, therefore, forbids him his com- 
pany. And this, and one other to Pelops, the Byzantine, are the 
only two of his Greek epistles which seem to be written in anger. 
In the first, he justly reflects on Gorgias, if he were what he was 
thought to be, a dissolute and profligate character; but in the other, 
he rather meanly expostulates and complains with Pelops for neglec- 
ting to procure him a decree of certain honors from the Byzantines. 

Another illustration of his love of praise is the way in which 
sometimes, to make his orations more striking, he neglected decorum 
and dignity. When Munatius, who had escaped conviction by his 
advocacy, immediately prosecuted his friend Sabinus, he said in the 
warmth of his resentment, “Do you suppose you were acquitted for 
your own merits, Munatius, and was it not that I so darkened the 
case, that the court could not see your guilt?’ When from the rostra 
he had made a eulogy on Marcus Crassus, with much applause, and 
within a few days after again as publicly reproached him, Crassus 
called to him, and said, “Did not you yourself two days ago, in this 
same place, commend me?” “Yes,” said Cicero, “I exercised my 
eloquence in declaiming upon a bad subject.” At another time, Cras- 
sus had said that no one of his family had ever lived beyond sixty 
years of age, and afterwards denied it, and asked, “What would put 
it into my head to say so?” “It was to gain the people’s favor,” 
answered Cicero; “you know how glad they would be to hear it.” 
When Crassus expressed admiration of the Stoic doctrine, that the 
good man is always rich, “Do you not mean,” said Cicero, “their 
doctrine that all things belong to the wise?” Crassus being generally 
accused of covetousness. One of Crassus’s sons, who was thought so 
exceedingly like a man of the name of Axius as to throw some sus- 
picion on his mother’s honor, made a successful speech in the senate. 
Cicero, on being asked how he liked it, replied with the Greek words 
Axtos Crassou. 

When Crassus was about to go into Syria, he desired to leave 
Cicero rather his friend than his enemy, and, therefore, one day 
saluting him, told him he would come and sup with him, which the 
other as courteously received. Within a few days after, on some of 
Cicero’s acquaintances interceding for Vatinius, as desirious of 
reconciliation and friendship, for he was then his enemy, “What,” 
he replied, “does Vatinius also wish to come and sup with me?” Such 
was his way with Crassus. When Vatinius, who had swellings in 
his neck, was pleading a cause, he called him the tumid orator; and 
having been told by some one that Vatinius was dead, on hearing, 
presently after, that he was alive, “May the rascal perish,” said he, 
“for his news not being true.” 
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Upon Czsar’s bringing forward a law for the division of the lands 
in Campania amongst the soldiers, many in the senate opposed it; 
amongst the rest, Lucius Gellius, one of the oldest men in the house, 
said it should never pass whilst he lived. “Let us postpone it,” said 
Cicero, “Gellius does not ask us to wait long.” There was a man of 
the name of Octavius, suspected to be of African descent. He once 
said, when Cicero was pleading, that he could not hear him; “Yet 
there are holes,” said Cicero, “in your ears.” When Metullus Nepos 
told him that he had ruined more as a witness than he had saved as 
an advocate, “I admit,” said Cicero, “that I have more truth than 
eloquence.” To a young man who was suspected of having given a 
poisoned cake to his father, and who talked largely of the invectives 
he meant to deliver against Cicero, “Better these,” replied he, “than 
your cakes.” Publius Sextius, having amongst others retained Cicero 
as his advocate in a certain cause, was yet desirous to say all for 
himself, and would not allow anybody to speak for him; when he was 
about to receive his acquittal from the judges, and the ballots were 
passing, Cicero called to him, “Make haste, Sextius, and use your 
time; to-morrow you will be nobody.” He cited Publius Cotta to 
bear testimony in a certain cause, one who affected to be thought a 
lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned; to whom, when he had said, “I 
know nothing of the matter,’ he answered, “You think, perhaps, we 
ask you about a point of law.’ To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dis- 
pute between them, repeated several times, “Who was your father, 
Cicero?” he replied, “Your mother has made the answer to such a 
question in your case more difficult”; Nepos’s mother having been 
of ill-repute. The son, also, was of a giddy, uncertain temper. At 
one time, he suddenly threw up his office of tribune, and sailed off into 
Syria to Pompey; and immediately after, with as little reason, came 
back again. He gave his tutor, Philagrus, a funeral with more than 
necessary attention, and then set up the stone figure of a crow over 
his tomb. “This,” said Cicero, “is really appropriate; as he did not 
teach you to speak, but to fly about.” When Marcus Appius, in the 
opening of some speech in a court of justice, said that his friend had 
desired him to employ industry, eloquence, and fidelity in that cause, 
Cicero answered, “And how have you had the heart not to accede to 
any one of his requests ?” 

To use this sharp raillery against opponents and antagonists in 
judicial pleading seems allowable rhetoric. But he excited much ill- 
feeling by his readiness to attack any one for the sake of a jest. A 
few anecdotes of this kind may be added. Marcus Aquinius, who had 
two sons-in-law in exile, received from him the name of King Adrastus, 
Lucius Cotta, an intemperate lover of wine, was censor when Cicero 
stood for the consulship. Cicero, being thirsty at the election, his 
friends stood round about him while he was drinking. “You have 
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reason to be afraid,” he said, “lest the censor should be angry with me 
for drinking water.” Meeting one day Voconius with his three very 
ugly daughters, he quoted the verse— 


“He reared a race without Apollo’s leave.” 


When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed the son of a slave, had read 
several letters in the senate with a very shrill and loud voice, “Won- 
der not,” said Cicero, “he comes of the criers.” When Faustus Sylla, 
the son of Sylla the dictator, who had, during his dictatorship, by 
public bills proscribed and condemned so many citizens, had so far 
wasted his estate, and got into debt, that he was forced to publish 
his bills of sale, Cicero told him that he liked these bills much better 
than those of his father. By this habit he made himself odious with 
many people. 

But Clodius’s faction conspired against him upon the following 
occasion. Clodius was a member of a noble family, in the flower 
of his youth, and of a bold and resolute temper. He, being in love 
with Pompeia, Czsar’s wife, got privately into his house in the dress 
and attire of a music-girl; the women being at that time offering there 
the sacrifice which must not be seen by men, and there was no man 
present. Clodius, being a youth and beardless, hoped to get to Pompeia 
among the women without being taken notice of. But coming in- 
to a great house by night, he missed his way in the passages, and a 
servant belonging to Aurelia, Casar’s mother, spying him wandering 
up and down, inquired his name. Thus being necessitated to speak, 
he told her he was seeking for one of Pompeia’s maids, Abra by name; 
and she, perceiving it not to be a woman’s voice, shrieked out, and 
called in the women; who, shutting the gates, and searching every 
place, at length found Clodius hidden in the chamber of the maid with 
whom he had come in. This matter being much talked about, Cesar 
put away his wife, Pompeia, and Clodius was prosecuted for pro- 
faning the holy rites. 

Cicero was at this time his friend, for he had been useful to him 
in the conspiracy of Catiline, as one of his forwardest assistants 
and protectors. But when Clodius rested his defense upon this point, 
that he was not then at Rome, but at a distance in the country, Cicero 
testified that he had come to his house that day, and conversed with 
him on several matters; which thing was indeed true, although Cicero 
was thought to testify it not so much for the truth’s sake as to 
preserve his quiet with Terentia his wife. For she bore a grudge 
against Clodius on account of his sister Clodia’s wishing, as it was 
alleged, to marry Cicero, and having employed for this purpose the 
intervention of Tullus, a very intimate friend of Cicero’s; and his 
frequent visits to Clodia, who lived in their neighborhood, and the 
attentions he paid to her had excited Terentia’s suspicions, and, be- 
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ing a woman of a violent temper, and having the ascendant over 
Cicero, she urged him on to taking a part against Clodius, and de- 
livering his testimony. Many other good and honest citizens also 
gave evidence against him, for perjuries, disorders, bribing the peo- 
ple, and debauching women. Lucullus proved, by his women-ser- 
vants, that he had debauched his youngest sister when she was 
Lucullus’s wife; and there was a general belief that he had done the 
same with his two other sisters, Tertia, whom Marcius Rex, and 
Clodia, whom Metellus Celer had married; the latter of whom was 
called Quadrantia, because one of her lovers had deceived her with 
a purse of small copper money instead of silver, the smallest copper 
coin being called a quadrant. Upon this sister’s account, in particular, 
Clodius’s character was attacked. Notwithstanding all this, when the 
common people united against the accusers and witnesses and the whole 
party, the judges were affrighted, and a guard was placed about them 
for their defense; and most of them wrote their sentences on the 
tablets in such a way that they could not well be read. It was decided, 
however, that there was a majority for his acquittal, and bribery was 
reported to have been employed; in reference to which Catulus re- 
marked, when he next met the judges, “You were very right to ask 
for a guard, to prevent your money being taken from you.” And when 
Clodius upbraided Cicero that the judges had not believed his testi- 
mony, “Yes,” said he, “five-and-twenty of them trusted me and con- 
demned you, and the other thirty did not trust you, for they did not 
acquit you till they had got your money.” 

Cesar, though cited, did not give his testimony against Clodius, 
and declared himself not convinced of his wife’s adultery, but that 
he had put her away because it was fit that Cesar’s house should not 
be only free of the evil fact, but of the fame too. 

Clodius, having escaped this danger, and having got himself chosen 
one of the tribunes, immediately attacked Cicero, heaping up all matters 
and inciting all persons against him. The common people he gained over 
with popular laws; to each of the consuls he decreed large provinces, 
to Piso, Macedonia, and to Gabinius, Syria; he made a strong party 
among the indigent citizens, to support him in his proceedings, and 
had always a body of armed slaves about him. Of the three men then 
in greatest power, Crassus was Cicero’s open enemy, Pompey indif- 
ferently made advances to both, and Cesar was going with an army 
into Gaul. To him, though not his friend (what had occurred in the 
time of the conspiracy having created suspicions between them), 
Cicero applied, requesting an appointment as one of his lieutenants in 
the province. Czxsar accepted him, and Clodius, perceiving that 
Cicero would thus escape his tribunician authority, professed to be 
inclinable to a reconciliation, laid the greatest fault upon Terentia, 
made always a favorable mention of him, and addressed him with kind 
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expressions, as one who felt no hatred or ill-will, but who merely 
wished to urge his complaints in a moderate and friendly way. By 
these artifices, he so freed Cicero of all his fears, that he resigned his 
appointment to Czsar, and betook himself again to political affairs. 
At which Ceasar, being exasperated, joined the party of Clodius 
against him, and wholly alienated Pompey from him; he also himself 
declared in a public assembly of the people, that he did not think 
Lentulus and Cethegus, with their accomplices, were fairly and legally 
put to death without being brought to trial. And this, indeed, was 
the crime charged upon Cicero, and this impeachment he was sum- 
moned to answer. And so, as an accused man, and in danger for 
the result, he changed his dress, and went round with his hair un- 
trimmed, in the attire of a suppliant, to beg the people’s grace. But 
Clodius met him in every corner, having a band of abusive and dar- 
ing fellows about him, who derided Cicero for his change of dress 
and his humiliation, and often, by throwing dirt and stones at him, 
interrupted his supplication to the people. 

However, first of all, almost the whole equestrian order changed 
their dress with him, and no less than twenty thousand young gentle- 
men followed him with their hair untrimmed, and supplicating with 
him to the people. And then the Senate met, to pass a decree that 
the people should change their dress as in time of public sorrow. But 
the consuls opposing it, and Clodius with armed men besetting the 
senate-house, many of the senators ran out, crying out and tearing 
their clothes. But this sight moved neither shame nor pity; Cicero 
must either fly or determine it by the sword with Clodius. He en- 
treated Pompey to aid him, who was on purpose gone out of the way, 
and was staying at his country-house in the Alban hills; and first 
he sent his son-in-law Piso to interceded with him, and afterwards set 
out to go himself. Of which Pompey being informed, would not 
stay to see him, being ashamed at the remembrance of the many con- 
flicts in the commonwealth which Cicero had undergone in his be- 
half, and how much of his policy he had directed for his advan- 
tage. But being now Cesar’s son-in-law, at his instance he had set 
aside all former kindness, and, slipping out at another door, avoided 
the interview. Thus being forsaken by Pompey, and left alone to 
himself, he fled to the consuls. Gabinius was rough with him, as 
usual, but Piso spoke more courteously, desiring him to yield and 
give place for a while to the fury of Clodius, and to await a change 
of times, and to be now, as before, his country’s savior from the peril 
of these troubles and commotions which Clodius was exciting. 

Cicero, receiving this answer, consulted with his friends. Lucullus 
advised him to stay, as being sure to prevail at last; others to fly, 
because the people would soon desire him again, when they should 
have enough of the rage and madness of Clodius. This last Cicero 
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approved, But first he took a statue of Minerva, which had been 
long set up and greatly honored in his house, and carrying it to the 
capitol, there dedicated it, with the inscription, “To Minerva, Patroness 
of Rome.” And receiving an escort from his friends, about the 
middle of the night he left the city, and went by land through Lucania, 
intending to reach Sicily. 

But as soon as it was publicly known that he was fled, Clodius 
proposed to the people a decree of exile, and by his own order inter- 
dicted him fire and water, prohibiting any within five hundred miles 
in Italy to receive him into their houses. Most people, out of respect 
for Cicero, paid no regard to this edict, offering him every attention, 
and escorting him on his way. But at Hipponium, a city of Lucania 
now called Vibo, one Vibius, a Sicilian by birth, who, amongst many 
other instances of Cicero’s friendship, had been made head of the 
state engineers when he was consul, would not receive him into his 
house, sending him word he would appoint a place in the country for 
his reception. Caius Vergilius, the pretor of Sicily, who had been 
on the most intimate terms with him, wrote to him to forbear com- 
ing into Sicily, At these things Cicero, being disheartened, went to 
Brundusium, whence putting forth with a prosperous wind, a con- 
trary gale blowing from the sea carried him back to Italy the next 
day. He put again to sea, and having reached Dyrrachium, on his 
coming to shore there, it is reported that an earthquake and a con- 
vulsion in the sea happened at the same time, signs which the diviners 
said intimated that his exile would not be long, for these were prog- 
nostics of change. Although many visited him with respect, and the 
cities of Greece contended which should honor him most, he yet 
continued disheartened and disconsolate, like an unfortunate lover, 
often casting his looks back upon Italy; and, indeed, he was become 
sO poor-spirited, so humiliated and dejected by his misfortunes, as 
none could have expected in a man who had devoted so much of his 
life to study and learning. And yet he often desired his friends not 
to call him orator, but philosopher, because he had made philosophy 
his business, and had only used rhetoric as an instrument for attain- 
ing his objects in public life. But the desire of glory has great power 
in washing the tinctures of philosophy out of the souls of men, and 
in imprinting the passions of the common people, by custom and 
conversation, in the minds of those that take a part in governing them, 
unless the politician be very careful so to engage in public affairs as 
to interest himself only in the affairs themselves, but not participate 
in the passions that are consequent to them. 

Clodius, having thus driven away Cicero, fell to burning his farms 
and villas, and afterwards his city house, and built on the site of it 
a temple to Liberty. The rest of his property he exposed to sale by 
daily proclamation, but nobody came to buy. By these courses he 
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became formidable to the noble citizens, and being followed by the 
commonalty, whom he had filled with insolence and licentiousness, 
he began at last to try his strength against Pompey, some of whose 
arrangements in the countries he conquered, he attacked. The dis- 
grace of this made Pompey begin to reproach himself for his cowardice 
in deserting Cicero, and changing his mind, he now wholly set him- 
self with his friends to contrive his return. And when Clodius op- 
posed it, the senate made a vote that no public measure should be rati- 
fied or passed by them till Cicero was recalled. But when Lentulus 
was consul, the commotions grew so high upon this matter, that the 
tribunes were wounded in the Forum, and Quintus, Cicero’s brother, 
was left as dead, lying unobserved amongst the slain. The people 
began to change in their feelings, and Annius Milo, one of their 
tribunes, was the first who took confidence to summon Clodius to 
trial for acts of violence. Many of the common people out of the 
neighboring cities formed a party with Pompey, and he went with 
them, and drove Clodius out of the Forum, and summoned the peo- 
ple to pass their vote. And, it is said, the people never passed any 
suffrage more unanimously than this. The senate, also, striving to 
outdo the people, sent letters of thanks to those cities which had re- 
ceived Cicero with respect in his exile, and decreed that his house and 
his country-places, which Clodius had destroyed, should be rebuilt 
at the public charge. 

Thus Cicero returned sixteen months after his exile, and the 
cities were so glad, and people so zealous to meet him, that what he 
boasted of afterwards, that Italy had brought him on her shoulders 
home to Rome, was rather less than the truth, And Crassus him- 
self, who had been his enemy before his exile, went then voluntarily 
to meet him, and was reconciled, to please his sori piece, as he said, 
who was Cicero’s affectionate admirer. 

Cicero had not been long at Rome when, taking the opportunity 
of Clodius’s absence, he went with a great company to the capitol, 
and there tore and defaced the tribunician tables, in which were re- 
corded the acts done in the time of Clodius. And on Clodius calling 
him in question for this, he answered that he, being of the patrician 
order, had obtained the office of tribune against law, and therefore 
nothing done by him was valid. Cato was displedsed at this, and 
opposed Cicero, not that he commended Clodius, but rather disap- 
proved of his whole administration; yet, he contended, it was an ir- 
regular and violent course for the senate to vote the illegality of so 
many decrees and acts, including those of Cato’s own government in 
Cyprus and at Byzantium. This occasioned a breach ‘between Cato 
and Cicero, which, though it came not to open oo yet made a 
more reserved friendship between them. 

after this, Milo killed Clodius, and, being arraigned for the murder, 
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he procured Cicero as his advocate. The senate, fearing lest the 
questioning of so eminent and high-spirited a citizen as Milo might 
disturb the peace of the city, committed the superintendence of this 
and of the other trials to Pompey, who should undertake to maintain 
the security alike of the city and of the courts of justice. Pompey, 
therefore, went in the night, and occupying the high grounds about 
it, surrounded the Forum with soldiers. Milo, fearing lest Cicero, 
being disturbed by such an unusual sight, should conduct his catise 
the less successfully persuaded him to come in a litter into the Forum, 
and there repose himself till the judges were set and the court filled. 
For Cicero, it seems, not only wanted courage in arms, but, in his 
speaking also, began with timidity, and in many cases scarcely left 
off trembling and shaking when he had got thoroughly into the cur- 
rent and the substance of his speech. Being to defend Licinius 
Murena against the prosecution of Cato, and being eager to outdo 
Hortensius, who had made his plea with great applause, he took so 
little rest that night, and was so disordered with thought and over- 
watching, that he spoke much worse than usual. And so now, on 
quitting his litter to commence the cause of Milo, at the sight of 
Pompey, posted, as it were, and encamped with his troops above, and 
seeing arms shining round about the Forum, he was so confounded 
that he could hardly begin his speech for the trembling of his body 
and hesitance of his tongue; whereas Milo, meantime, was bold and 
intrepid in his demeanor, disdaining either to let his hair grow or to 
put on the mcurning habit. And this, indeed, seems to have been one 
principal cause of his condemnation. Cicero, however, was thought 
not so much to have shown timidity for himself, as anxiety about 
his friend. 

He was made one of the priests, whom the Romans call Augurs, in 
the room of Crassus the younger, dead in Parthia. Then he was ap- 
pointed by lot to the province of Cilicia, and set sail thither with 
twelve thousand foot and two thousand six hundred horse. He had 
orders to bring back Cappadocia to its allegiance to Ariobarzanes, 
its king; which settlement he effected very completely without re- 
course to arms. And perceiving the Cilicians, by the great loss the 
Romans had suffered in Parthia, and the commotions in Syria, to 
have become disposed to attempt a revolt, by a gentle course of gov- 
ernment he soothed them back into fidelity. He would accept none 
of the presents that were offered him by the kings; he remitted the 
charge of public entertainments, but daily at his own house received 
the ingenious and accomplished persons of the province, not sump- 
tuously, but liberally. His house had no porter, nor was he ever 
found in bed by any man, but early in the morning, standing or 
walking before his door, he received those who came to offer their 
salutations. He is said never once to have ordered any of those tun- 
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der his command to be beaten with rods, or to have their garments 
rent. He never gave contumelious language in his anger, nor in- 
flicted punishment with reproach. He detected an embezzlement, to 
a large amount, in the public money, and thus relieved the cities 
from their burdens, at the same time that he allowed those who made 
restitution to retain without further punishment their rights as citi- 
zens. He engaged too, in war, so far as to give a defeat to the 
banditti who infested Mount Amanus, for which he was saluted by 
his army Imperator. To Cacilius, the orator, who asked him to send 
him some panthers from Cilicia, to be exhibited on the theater at 
Rome, he wrote, in commendation of his own actions, that there were 
no panthers in Cilicia, for they were all fled to Caria, in anger that 
in so general a peace they had become the sole objects of attack. On 
leaving his province, he touched at Rhodes, and tarried for some length 
of time at Athens, longing much to renew his old studies. He vis- 
ited the eminent men of learning, and saw his former friends and com- 
panions; and after receiving in Greece the honors that were due to 
him, returned to the city, where everything was now just as it 
were in a flame, breaking out into a civil war. 

When the senate would have decreed him a triumph, he told them 
he had rather, so differences were accommodated, follow the triumphal 
chariot of Cesar. In private, he gave advice to both, writing many 
letters to Czesar, and personally entreating Pompey; doing his best to 
soothe and bring to reason both the one and the other. But when 
matters became incurable, and Czesar was approaching Rome, and 
Pompey durst not abide it, but, with many honest citizens, left the 
city, Cicero as yet did not join in the flight, and was reputed to ad- 
here to Cesar. And it is very evident he was in his thoughts much 
divided, and wavered painfully between both, for he writes in his 
epistles, “To which side should I turn? Pompey has the fair and 
honorable plea for war; and Cesar, on the other hand, has managed 
his affairs better, and is more able to secure himself and his friends. 
So that I know whom T should fly, not whom I should fly to.” But 
when Trebatius, one of Czsar’s friends, by letter signified to him 
that Cesar thought it was his most desirable course to join his party, 
and partake his hopes, but if he considered himself too old a man for 
this, then he should retire into Greece, and stay quietly there, out 
of the way of either party, Cicero, wondering that Caesar had not 
written himself, gave an angry reply, that he should not do anything 
unbecoming his past life. Such is the account to be collected from 

) his letters. 

tl But as soon as Cesar was marched into Spain, he immediately 
réailed away to join Pompey. And he was welcomed by all but Cato; 
hiwho, taking him privately, chid him for coming to Pompey. As for 
thhimself, he said, it had been indecent to forsake that part in the com- 
fiy 
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monwealth which he had chosen from the beginning; but Cicero 
might have been more useful to his country and friends, if, remain- 
ing neuter, he had attended and used his influence to moderate the 
result, instead of coming hither to make himself, without reason or 
necessity, an enemy to Cesar, and a partner in such great dangers. 

By this language, partly, Cicero’s feelings were altered, and partly, 
also, because Pompey made no great use of him. Although, indeed, 
he was himself the cause of it, by his not denying that he was sorry 
he had come, by his depreciating Pompey’s resources, finding fault 
underhand with his counsels, and continually indulging in jests and 
sarcastic remarks on his fellow-soldiers, Though he went about 
in the camp with a gloomy and melancholy face, himself, he was al- 
ways trying to raise a laugh in others, whether they wished it or 
not. It may not be amiss to mention a few instances. To Domitius, 
on his preferring to a command one who was no soldier, and saying, 
in his defense, that he was a modest and prudent person, he replied, 
“Why did not you keep him for a tutor for your children?” On hear- 
ing Theophanes, the Lesbian, who was master of the engineers in the 
army, praised for the admirable way in which he had consoled the 
Rhodians for the loss of their fleet, “What a thing it is,” he said, “to 
have a Greek in command!” When Cesar had been acting success- 
fully, and in a manner blockading Pompey, Lentulus was saying it 
was reported that Czsar’s friends were out of heart; “Because,” said 
Cicero, “they do not wish Cesar well.’ To one Marcius, who had 
just come from Italy, and told them that there was a strong report 
at Rome that Pompey was blocked up, he said, “And you sailed hither 
to see it with your own eyes.” To Nonius, encouraging them after a 
defeat to be of good hope, because there were seven eagles still left 
in Pompey’s camp, “Good reason for encouragement,” said Cicero, “if 
we were going to fight with jackdaws.” Labienus insisted on some 
prophecies to the effect that Pompey would gain the victory; “Yes,” 
said Cicero; “and the first step in the campaign has been losing our 
camp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at which he was not present 
for want of health, and Pompey was fled, Cato, having considerable 
forces and a great fleet at Dyrrachium, would have had Cicero com- 
mander-in-chief, according to law and the precedence of his consular 
dignity. And on his refusing the command, and wholly declining to 
take part in their plans for continuing the war, he was in the great- 
est danger of being killed, young Pompey and his friends calling him 
traitor, and drawing their swords upon him; only that Cato inter- 
posed, and hardly rescued and brought him out of the camp. 

Afterwards, arriving at Brundusium, he tarried there some time 
in expectation of Czsar, who was delayed by his affairs in Asia and 
Egypt. And when it was told him that he was arrived at Tarentum, 
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and was coming thence by land to Brundusium, he hastened towards 
him, not altogether without hope, and yet in some fear of making 
experiment of the temper of an enemy and conqueror in the presence 
of many witnesses. But there was no necessity for him either to 
speak or do anything unworthy of himself; for Cesar, as soon as he 
saw him coming a good way before the rest of the company, came 
down to meet him, saluted him, and, leading the way, conversed with 
him alone for some furlongs. And from that time forward he con- 
tinued to treat him with honor and respect, so that, when Cicero wrote 
an oration in praise of Cato, Cesar in writing an answer to it, took 
occasion to commend Cicero’s own life and eloquence, comparing him 
to Pericles and Theramenes. Cicero’s oration was called Cato; 
Czesar’s, anti-Cato. 

So also it is related that when Quintus Ligarius was prosecuted for 
having been in arms against Cesar, and Cicero had undertaken his 
defense, Czesar said to his friends, “Why might we not as well once 
more hear a speech from Cicero? Ligarius, there is no question, is a 
wicked man and an enemy.” But when Cicero began to speak, he 
wonderfully moved him, and proceeded in his speech with such varied 
pathos, and such a charm of language, that the color of Cesar’s 
countenance often changed, and it was evident that all the passions 
of his soul were in commotion. At length, the orator touching upon 
the Pharsalian battle, he was so affected that his body trembled, and 
some of the papers he held dropped out of his hands. And thus he 
was overpowered, and acquitted Ligarius. 

Henceforth, the commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, 
Cicero withdrew himself from public affairs, and employed his leisure 
in instructing those young men that would, in philosophy; and by 
the near intercourse he thus had with some of the noblest and highest 
in rank, he again began to possess great influence in the city. The 
work and object to which he set himself was to compose and trans- 
late philosophical dialogues and to render logical and physical terms 
into the Roman idiom. For he it was, as it is said, who first or princi- 
pally gave Latin names to phantasia, syncatathesis, epokhe, catalepsis, 
atamon, ameres, kenon, and other such technical terms, which, either 
by metaphors or other means of accommodation, he sticceeded in mak- 
ing intelligible and expressible to the Romans. For his recreation, 
he exercised his dexterity in poetry, and when he was set to it would 
make five hundred verses in a night. He spent the greatest part of 
his time at his country-house near Tusculum. He wrote to his friends 
that he led the life of Laertes either jestingly, as his custom was, or 
rather from a feeling of ambition for public employment, which made 
him impatient under the present state of affairs. He rarely went to 
the city, unless to pay his court to Cesar. He was commonly the 
first amongst those who voted him honors, and sought out new terms 
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of praise for himself and for his actions. As, for example, what he 
said of the statues of Pompey, which had been thrown down, and 
were afterwards by Cesar’s orders set up again; that Cesar, by this 
act of humanity, had indeed set up Pompey’s statues, but he had fixed 
and established his own. 

He had a design, it is said, of writing the history of his country, 
combining with it much of that of Greece, and incorporating in it 
all the stories and legends of the past that he had collected. But his 
purposes were interfered with by various public and various private 
unhappy occurrences and misfortunes; for most of which he was 
himself in fault. For first of all, he put away his wife Terentia, by 
whom he had been neglected in the time of the war, and sent away 
destitute of necessaries for his journey; neither did he find her kind 
when he returned into Italy, for she did not join him at Brundusium, 
where he stayed a long time, nor would allow her young daughter, 
who undertook so long a journey, decent attendance, or the requisite 
expenses; besides, she left him a naked and empty house, and yet had 
involved him in many and great debts. These were alleged as the 
fairest reasons for the divorce. But Terentia, who denied them all, 
had the most unmistakable defense furnished her by her husband 
himself, who not long after married a young maiden for the love of 
her beauty, as Terentia upbraided him; or as Tiro, his emancipated 
slave, has written, for her riches, to discharge his debts. For the 
young woman was very rich, and Cicero had the custody of her es- 
tate, being left guardian in trust; and being indebted many myriads 
of money, he was persuaded by friends and relations to marry her, 
notwithstanding his disparity of age, and to use her money to satisfy 
his creditors. Antony, who mentions this marriage in his answer 
to the Philippics, reproaches him for putting away a wife with whom 
he had lived to old age; adding some happy strokes of sarcasm or 
Cicero’s domestic, inactive, unsoldier-like habits. Not long after 
this marriage, his daughter died in child-bed at Lentulus’s house, to 
whom she had been married after the death of Piso, her former hus- 
band. The philosophers from all parts came to comfort Cicero; for 
his grief was so excessive, that he put away his new-married wife, be- 
cause she seemed to be pleased at the death of Tullia. And thus 
stood Cicero’s domestic affairs at this time. 

He had no concern in the design that was now forming agains 
Cesar, although, in general, he was Brutus’s most principal con- 
fidant, and one who was as aggrieved at the present, and as desirous 
of the former state of public affairs, as any other whatsoever. But 
they feared his temper, as wanting courage, and his old age, in which 
the most daring dispositions are apt to be timorous. 

As soon, therefore, as the act was committed by Brutus and Cassius, 
and the friends of Cesar were got together, so that there was fear the 
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city would again be involved in a civil war, Antony, being consul, 
convened the senate, and made a short address recommending concord. 
And Cicero following with various remarks such as the occasion called 
for, persuaded the senate to imitate the Athenians, and decree an 
amnesty for what had been done in Czsar’s case, and to bestow pro- 
vinces on Brutus and Cassius. But neither of these things took effect. 
For as soon as the common people, of themselves inclined to pity, saw 
the dead body of Casar borne through the market-place, and Antony 
showing his clothes filled with blood, and pierced through in every 
part with swords, enraged to a degree of frenzy, they made a search 
for the murderers, and with fire-brands in their hands ran to their 
houses to burn them. They, however, being forewarned, avoided 
this danger; and expecting many more and greater to come, they left 
the city. 

Antony on this was at once in exultation, and every one was in 
alarm with the prospect that he would make himself sole ruler, 
and Cicero in more alarm than any one. For Antony, seeing his 
influence reviving in the commonwealth and knowing how closely 
he was connected with Brutus, was ill-pleased to have him in the 
city. Besides, there had been some former jealousy between them, 
occasioned by the difference of their manners. Cicero, fearing the 
event, was inclined to go as lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. 
But Hirtius and Pansa, consuls elect as successors of Antony, good 
men and lovers of Cicero, entreated him not to leave them, under- 
taking to put down Antony if he would stay in Rome, And he, 
neither distrusting wholly, nor trusting them, let Dolabella go with- 
out him, promising Hirtius that he would go and spend his sum- 
mer at Athens, and return again when he entered upon his office. 
So he set out on his journey; but some delay occurring in his pas- 
sage, new intelligence, as often happens, came suddenly from Rome, 
that Antony had made an astonishing change, and was doing all 
things and managing all public affairs at the will of the senate, and 
that there wanted nothing but his presence to bring things to a 
happy settlement. And therefore, blaming himself for his cowardice, 
he returned again to Rome, and was not deceived in his hopes at 
the beginning. For such multitudes flocked out to meet him, that 
the compliments and civilities which were paid him at the gates, and 
at his entrance into the city, took up almost one whole day’s time. 

On the morrow, Antony convened the senate, and summoned 
Cicero thither. He came not, but kept his bed, pretending to be 
ill with his journey; but the true reason seemed the fear of some 

Vedio against him, upon a suspicion and intimation given him on 

his way to Rome. Antony, however, showed great offense at the 

Leone and sent soldiers, commanding them to bring him or burn 

his house; but many interceding and supplicating for him, he was 
XVi 
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contented to accept sureties. Ever after, when they met, they 
passed one another with silence, and continued on their guard, till 
Cesar, the younger, coming from Apollonia, entered on the first 
Czsar’s inheritance, and was engaged in a dispute with Antony 
about two thousand five hundred myriads of money, which Antony 
dctained from the estate. 

Upon this, Philippus, who married the mother, and Marcellus, 
who married the sister of young Czsar, came with the young man 
to Cicero, and agreed with him that Cicero should give them the aid 
of his eloquence and political influence with the senate and people, 
and Caesar give Cicero the defense of his riches and arms. For 
the young man had already a great party of the soldiers of Cesar 
about him. And Cicero's readiness to join him was founded, it is 
said, on some yet stronger motives; for it seems, while Pompey and 
Cxsar were yet alive, Cicero, in his sleep, had fancied himself 
engaged in calling some of the sons of the senators into the capitol, 
Jupiter being about, according to the dream, to declare one of them 
the chief ruler of Rome. The citizens, running up with curiosity, 
stood about the temple, and the youths, sitting in their purple-bor- 
dered robes, kept silence. On a sudden the doors opened, and the 
youths, arising one by one in order, passed round the god, who 
reviewed them all, and, to their sorrow, dismissed them; but when 
this one was passing by, the god stretched forth his right hand and 
said, “O ye Romans, this young man, when he shall be lord of 
Rome, shall put an end to all your civil wars.” It is said that Cicero 
formed from his dream a distinct image of the youth, and retained 
it afterwards perfectly, but did not know who it was. The next 
day, going down into the Campus Martius, he met the boys returning 
from their gymnastic exercises, and the first was he, just as he had 
appeared to him in his dream. Being astonished at it, he asked him 
who were his parents. And it proved to be this young Cesar, 
whose father was a man of no great eminence, Octavius, and his 
mother, Attia, Cresar's sister's daughter; for which reason, Cesar, 
who had no children, made him by will the heir of his house and 
property. From that time, it is said that Cicero studiously noticed 
the youth when ever he met him, and he as kindly received the 
civility; and by fortune he happened to be born when Cicero was 
consul. 

These were the reasons spoken of; but it was principally Cicero’s 
hatred of Antony, and a temper unable to resist honor, which fastened 
him to Cesar, with the purpose of getting the support of Czsar’s 
power for his own public designs, For the young man went so far 
in his court to him, that he called him Father; at which Brutus 
was so highly displeased, that, in his epistles to Atticus, he reflected 
on Cicero saying, it was manifest, by his courting Cesar for fear of 
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Antony, he did not intend liberty to his country, but an indulgent 
master to himself. Notwithstanding, Brutus took Cicero’s son, 
then studying philosophy at Athens, gave him a command, and 
employed him in various ways, with a good result. Cicero’s own 
power at this time was at the greatest height in the city, and he did 
whatsoever he pleased; he completely overpowered and drove out 
Antony, and sent the two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, with an army, 
to reduce him; and, on the other hand, persuaded the senate to allow 
Cesar the lictors an densigns of a praetor, as though he were his 
country’s defender. But after Antony was defeated in battle, and 
the consuls slain, the armies united, and ranged themselves with 
Cesar. And the senate, fearing the young man, and his extra- 
ordinary fortune, endeavored, by honors and gifts, to call off the 
soldiers from him, and to lessen his power; professing there was no 
further need of arms now Antony was put to flight. 

This giving Cesar an affright, he privately sends some friends to 
entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the consular dignity for 
them both together; saying he should manage the affairs as he 
pleased, should have the supreme power, and govern the young 
man who was only desirous of name and glory. And Cesar him- 
self confessed that, in fear of ruin, and in danger of being deserted, 
he had seasonably made use of Cicero’s ambition, persuading him 
to stand with him, and to accept the offer of his aid and interest for 
the consulship, 

And now, more than at any other time, Cicero let himself be 
carried away and deceived, though an old man, by the persuasion of 
a boy. He joined him in soliciting votes, and procured the good-will 
of the senate, not without blame at the time on the part of his 
friends; and he, too, soon enough after, saw that he had ruined him- 
self, and betrayed the liberty of his country. For the young man, 
once established, and possessed of the office of consul, bade Cicero 
farewell; and, reconciling himself to Antony and Lepidus, joined his 
power with theirs, and divided the government, like a piece of pro- 
perty, with them. Thus united, they made a schedule of above two 
hundred persons who were to be put to death. But the greatest 
contention in all their debates was on the question of Cicero’s case. 
Antony would come to no conditions, unless he should be the first 
man to be killed. Lepidus held with Antony, and Czsar opposed 
them both. They met secretly and by themselves, for three days to- 
gether, near the town of Bononia. The spot was not far from the 
camp, with a river surrounding it. Czsar, it is said, contended 
earnestly for Cicero the first two days; but on the third day he 
yielded, and gave up. The terms of their mutual concessions were 
these: that Czsar should desert Cicero, Lepidus his brother Paulus, 
and Antony, Lucius Cesar, his uncle by his mother’s side. Thus they 
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let their anger and fury take from them the sense of humanity, and 
demonstrated that no beast is more savage than man when possessed 
with power answerable to his rage. 

Whilst these things were contriving, Cicero was with his brother 
at his country-house near Tusculum; whence, hearing of the pro- 
scriptions, they determined to pass to Astura, a villa of Cicero’s near 
the sea, and to take shipping from thence for Macedonia to Brutus, 
of whose strength in that province news had already been heard. 
They traveled together in their separate litters, overwhelmed with 
sorrow; and often stopping on the way till their litters came to- 
gether, condoled with one another. But Quintus was the more dis- 
heartened when he reflected on his want of means for his journey; 
for, as he said, he had brought nothing with him from home. And 
even Cicero himself had but a slender provision. It was judged, 
therefore, most expedient that Cicero should make what haste he could 
to fly, and Quintus return home to provide necessaries, and thus 
resolved, they mutually embraced, and parted with many tears. 

Quintus, within a few days after, betrayed by his servants to those 
who came to search for him, was slain, together with his young 
son. But Cicero was carried to Astura, where finding a vessel, he 
immediately went on board her, and sailed as far as Circeum with a 
prosperous gale; but when the pilots resolved immediately to set sail 
from thence, whether fcaring the sea, or not wholly distrusting the 
faith of Casar, he went on shore, and passed by land a hundred fur- 
longs, as if he was going for Rome. But losing resolution and 
changing his mind, he again returned to the sea, and there spent the 
night in fearful and perplexed thoughts. Sometimes he resolved to 
go into Czxsar’s house privately, and there kill himself upon the altar 
of his household gods, to bring divine vengeance upon him; but the 
fear of torture put him off this course. And after passing through 
a variety of confused and uncertain counsels, at last he let his ser- 
vants carry him by sea to Capita, where he had a house, an agreeable 
place to retire to in the heat of summer, when the Etesian winds are 
so pleasant. 

There was at that place a chapel of Apollo, not far from the sea- 
side, from which a flight of crows rose with a great noise, and made 
towards Cicero's vessel, as it rowed to land, and lighting on both 
sides of the yard, some croaked, others pecked the ends of the ropes. 
This was looked upon by all as an ill-omen; and, therefore, Cicero 
went again ashore, and entering his house, lay down upon his bed to 
compose himself to rest. Many of the crows settled about the win- 
dow making a dismal cawing; but one of them alighted up on the bed 
where Cicero lay covered up, and with its bill by little and little 
pecked off the clothes from his face. His servants, seeing this, 
blamed themselves that they should stay to be spectators of their 
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master’s murder, and do nothing in his defense, whilst the brute 
creatures came to assist and take care of him in his undeserved 
affliction; and therefore, partly by entreaty, partly by force, they 
took him up, and carried him in his litter towards the seaside. 

But in the meantime the assassins were come with a band of 
soldiers, Herennius, a centurion, and Popillius, a tribune, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended when prosecuted for the murder of 
his father. Finding the doors shut, they broke them open, and 
Cicero not appearing, and those within saying they knew not where 
he was, it is stated that a youth, who had been educated by Cicero in 
the liberal arts and sciences, an emancipated slave of his brother 
Quintus, Philologus by name, informed the tribune that the litter was 
on its way to the sea through the close and shady walks. The tribune, 
taking a few with him, ran to the place where he was to come out, 
And Cicero, perceiving Herennius running in the walks, commanded 
his servants to set down the litter; and stroking his chin, as he used 
to do, with his left hand, he looked steadfastly upon his murders, his 
person covered with dust, his beard and hair untrimmed, and his 
face worn with his troubles. So that the greatest part of those that 
stood by covered their faces whilst Herennius slew him. And thus 
was he murdered, stretching forth his neck out of the litter, being 
now in his sixty-fourth year. Herennius cut off his head, and, by 
Antony’s command, his hands also, by which his Philippics were 
written; for so Cicero styled those orations he wrote against Antony, 
and so they are called to this day. 

When these members of Cicero were brought to Rome, Antony 
was holding an assembly for the choice of public officers; and when 
he heard it, and saw them, he cried out, “Now let there be an end of 
our pfroscriptions.” He commanded his head and hands to be 
fastened up over the rostra, where the orators spoke; a sight 
which the Roman people shuddered to behold, and they believed 
they saw there, not the face of Cicero, but the image of Antony’s own 
soul, And yet amidst these actions he did justice in one thing, by 
delivering up Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of Quintus; who, 
having got his body into her power, besides other prievous punish- 
ments, made him cut off his own flesh by pieces, and roast and 
eat it; for so some writers have related. But Tiro, Cicero’s emanci- 
pated slave, has not so much as mentioned the treachery of 
Philologus. 

Some long time after, Cesar, I have been told, visiting one of 
his daughter’s sons, found him with a book of Cicero's in his hand. 
The boy for fear endeavored to hide # under his gown; which 
Cesar perceiving, took it from him, and, turning over a great part 
of the book standing, gave it him again, and said, “My child, this 
was a Jearned man, and a lover of his country.” And immediately 
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after he had vanquished Antony, being then consul, he made Cicero’s 
son his colleague in the office; and under that consulship the senate 
took down all the statues of Antony, and abolished all the other honors 
that had been given him, and decreed that none of that family should 
thereafter bear the name of Marcus; and thus the final acts of the 
punishment of Antony were, by the divine powers, devolved upon the 
family of Cicero. 


THE COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 


There are the most memorable circumstances recorded in history 
of Demosthenes and Cicero which have come to our knowledge. But 
omitting an exact comparison of their respective faculties in speak- 
ing, yet thus much seems fit to be said; that Demosthenes, to make 
himself a master in rhetoric, applied all the faculties he had, natural 
or acquired, wholly that way; that he far surpassed in force and 
strength of eloquence all his contemporaries in political and judicial 
speaking, in grandeur and majesty all the panegyrical orators, and in 
accuracy and science all the logicians and rhetoricians of his day; 
that Cicero was highly educated, and by his ditigent study became a 
most accomplished general scholar in all these branches, having left 
behind him numerous philosophical treatises of his own on Academic 
principles; as, indeed, even in his written speeches, both political and 
judicial, we see him continually trying to show his learning by the 
way. And one may discover the different temper of each of them 
in their speeches. For Demosthenes’s oratory was without all em- 
bellishment and jesting, wholly composed for real effect and serious- 
ness; not smelling of the lamp, as Pytheas scoffingly said, but of the 
temperance, thoughtfulness, austerity, and grave earnestness of his 
temper. Whereas Cicero’s love of mockery often ran him into 
scurrility; and in his love of laughing away serious arguments in 
judicial cases by jests and facetious remarks, with a view to the ad- 
vantage of his clicnts, he paid too little regard to what was decent: 
saying, for example, in his defence of Celius, that he had done no 
absurd thing in such plenty and affluence to indulge himself in plea- 
sures, it being a kind of madnes not to enjoy the things we possess, 
especially since the most eminent philosophers have asserted pleasures 
to be the chiefest good. So also we are told that when Cicero, 
being consul, undertook the defence of Murena against Cato’s pro- 
secution, by way of bantering Cato, he made a long series of jokes 
upon the absurd paradoxes, as they are called of the Stoic set; so that 
a loud laughter passing from the crowd to the judges, Cato with a 
quiet smile, said to those that sat next him, “My friends, what an 
amusing consul we have.” 

And, indeed, Cicero was by natural temper very much disposed 
to mirth and pleasantry, and always appeared with a smiling and 
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serene countenance. But Demosthenes had constant care and thought- 
fulness in his look, and a serious anxiety, which he seldom, if ever, 
laid aside; and, therefore, was accounted by his enemies, as he himself 
confessed, morose and ill-mannered. 

Also, it is very evident, out of their several writings, that Demos- 
thenes never touched upon his own praises but decently and without 
offense when there was need of it, and for some weightier end; but 
upon other occasions modestly and sparingly. But Cicero’s im- 
measurable boasting of himself in his orations argues him guilty of 
an uncontrollable appetite for distinction, his cry being evermore that 
arms should give place to the gown, and the soldier’s laurel to the 
tongue. And at last we find him extolling not only his deeds and 
actions, but his orations also, as well those that were only spoken, 
as those that were published; as if he were engaged in a boyish trial 
of skill, who should speak best, with the rhetoricians, Isocrates and 
Anaximenes, not as one who could claim the task to guide and in- 
struct the Roman nation, the— 


“Soldier full-armed, terrific to the foe.” 


It is necessary, indeed, for a political leader to be an able speaker; 
but it is an ignoble thing for any man to admire and relish the glory 
of his own eloquence. And, in this matter, Demosthenes had a more 
than ordinary gravity and magnificence of mind, accounting his talent 
in speaking nothing more than a mere accomplishment and matter of 
practice, the success of which must depend greatly on the good-will 
and candor of his hearers, and regarding those who pride themselves 
on such accounts to be men of a low and petty disposition. 

The power of persuading and governing the people did, indeed, 
equally belong to both, so that those who had armies and camps at 
command stood in need of their assistance; as Charas, Diopithes, and 
Leosthenes of Demosthenes’s, Pompey and young Cesar of Cicero’s, 
as the latter himself admits in his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa and 
Mecenas. But what are thought and commonly said most to demon- 
strate and try the tempers of men, namely, authority, and place, by 
moving every passion, and discovering every fraility, these are things 
which Demosthenes never received; nor was he ever in a position to 
give such proof of himself, having never obtained any eminent office, 
nor led any of those armies into the field against Philip which he 
raised by his eloquence. Cicero, on the other hand, was sent quastor 
into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappadocia, at a time when 
avarice was at the height, and the commanders and governors who 
were employed abroad, as though they thought it a mean thing to 
steal, set themselves to seize by open force; so that it seemed no hein- 
ous matter to take bribes, but he that did it most moderately was in 
good esteem. And yet he, at this time, gave the most abundant 
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proofs alike of his contempt of riches and of his humanity and good- 
nature. And at Rome, when he was created consul in name, but in- 
deed received sovereign and dictorial authority against Catiline and 
his conspirators, he attested the truth of Plato’s prediction, that then 
the miseries of states would be at an end when, by a happy fortune, 
supreme power, wisdom, and justice should be united in one. 

It is said, to the reproach of Demosthenes, that his eloquence was 
mercenary; that he privately made orations for Phormion and Apollo- 
dorus, though adversaries in the same cause; that he was charged 
with moneys from the King of Persia, and condemned for bribes 
from Harpalus. And should we grant that all those (and they are 
not few) who have made these statements against him have spoken 
what is untrue, yet that Demosthenes was not the character to look 
without desire on the presents offered him out of respect and grati- 
tude by royal persons, and that one who lent money on maritime usury 
was likely to be thus indifferent, is what we cannot assert. But that 
Cicero refused, from the Sicilians when he was questor, from the 
King of Cappadocia when he was proconsul, and from his friends 
at Rome when he was in exile, many presents, though urged to re- 
ceive them, has been said already. 

Moreover, Demosthenes’s banishment was infamous, upon convic- 
tion for bribery; Cicero’s very honorable, for ridding his country of 
a set of villains. Therefore, when Demosthenes fled his country, no 
man regarded it; for Cicero’s sake the senate changed their habit, 
and put on mourning, and would not be persuaded to make any act 
before Ciccro’s return was decreed. Cicero, however, passed his 
exile idly in Macedonia. But the very exile of Demosthenes made 
up a great part of the services he did for his country; for he wen? 
through the cities of Greece, and everywhere, as we have said, 
joined in the conflict on behalf of the Grecians, driving out the Mace- 
donian ambassadors, and approving himself a much better citizen 
than Themistocles and Alcibiades did in the like fortune. And, after 
his return, he again devoted himself to the same public service, and 
continued firm to his opposition to Antipater and the Macedonians. 
Whereas Lelius reproached Cicero in the senate for sitting silent 
when Cesar, a beardless youth, asked leave to come forward, contrary 
to the law, as a candidate for the consulship; and Brutus, in his 
epistles, charges him with nursing and rearing a greater and more 
heavy tyranny than that they had removed. 

Finally, Cicero’s death excites our pity; for an old man to be 
miserably carried up and down by his servants, flying and hiding 
himself from that death which was, in the course of nature, so near 
at hand; and yet at last to be murdered. Demosthenes, though he 
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the poison by him, demands our admiration; and still more admirable 
was his using it. When the temple of the god no longer afforded him 
a sanctuary, he took refuge, as it were, at a mightier altar, freeing 
himself from arms and soldiers, and laughing to scorn the cruelty of 
Antipater. 


ALEXANDER 


It being my purpose to write the lives of Alexander the king, and 
of Cxzsar, by whom Pompey was destroyed, the multitude of their 
great actions affords so large a field that I were to blame if I should 
not by way of apology forewarn my reader that I have chosen rather 
to epitomize the most celebrated parts of their story, than to insist at 
large on every, particular circumstance of it. It must be borne in 
mind that my design is not to write histories, but lives. And the most 
glorious exploits do not always furnish us with the clearest dis- 
coveries of virtue or vice in men; sometimes a matter of less moment, 
an expression or a jest, informs us better of their characters and 
inclinations, than the most famous sieges, the greatest armaments, or 
the bloodiest battles whatsoever. Therefore as portrait-painters are 
more exact in the lines and features of the face, in which the char- 
acter is seen, than in the other parts of the body, so I must be alowed 
to give my more particular attention to the marks andi indications of 
the souls of men, and while I endeavor by these to portray their 
lives, may be free to leave more weighty matters and great battles to 
be treated of by others. 

It is agreed on by all hands, that on the father’s side, Alexander 
descended from Hercules by Caranus, and from AZacus by Neopto- 
Iemus on the mother’s side. His father Philip, being in Samothrace, 
when he was quite young, fell in love there with Olympias, in com- 
pany with whom he was initiated in the religious ceremonies of the 
country, and her father and mother being both dead, soon after, with 
the consent of her brother, Arymbas, he married her. The night be- 
fore the consummation of their marriage, she dreamed that a thun- 
derbolt fell upon her body, which kindled a great fire, whose divided 
flames dispersed themselves all about, and then were extinguished. 
And Philip, some time after he was married, dreamt that he sealed 
up his wife's body with a seal, whose impression, as he fancied, was 
the figure of a lion. Some of the diviners interpreted this as a warn- 
ing to Philip to look narrowly to his wife; but Aristander of Tel- 
messus, considering how unusual it was to seal up anything that was 
empty, assured him the meaning of his dream was that the queen was 
with child of a boy, who would one day prove as stout and coura- 
geous as a lion. Once, moreover, a serpent was found lying by Olym- 
pias as she slept, which more than anything else, it is said, abated 
Philip’s passion for her; and whether he feared her as an enchantress, 
or thought she had commerce with some god, and so looked on him- 
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self as excluded, he was ever after less fond of her conversation. 
Others say, that the women of this country having always been ex- 
tremely addicted to the enthusiastic Orphic rites, and the wild wor- 
ship of Bacchus (upon which account they were called Clodones, and 
Mimallones), imitated in many things the practices of the Edonian 
and Thracian women about Mount Hemus, from whom the word 
threskeuein seems to have been derived, as a special term for super- 
fluous and over-curious forms of adoration; and that Olympias, zeal- 
ously affecting these fanatical and enthusiastic inspirations, to per- 
form them with more barbaric dread, was wont in the dances proper 
to these ceremonies to have great tame serpents about her, which 
sometimes creeping out of the ivy in the mystic fans, sometimes wind- 
ing themselves about the sacred spears, and the women’s chaplets, 
made a spectacle which men could not look upon without terror. 

Philip, after this vision, sent Cheron of Megalopolis to consult the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, by which he was commanded to perform 
sacrifice, and henceforth pay particular honor, above all other 
gods, to Ammon; and was told he should one day lose that eye with 
which he presumed to peep through the chink of the door, when he 
saw the god, under the form of a serpent, in the company of his wife. 
Eratosthenes says that Olympias, when she attended Alexander on 
his way to the army in his first expedition, told him the secret of his 
birth, and bade him behave himself with courage suitable to his divine 
extrac.ion. Others again affirm that she wholly disclaimed any pre- 
tensions of the kind, and was wont to say, “When will Alexander 
leave off slandering me to Juno?” 

Alexander was born the sixth of Hecatombeon, which month the 
Macedonians call Lous, the same day that the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was burned; which Hegesias of Magnesia makes the occa- 
sion of a conceit, frigid enough to have stopped the conflagration. 
The temple, he says, took fire and was burned while its mistress was 
absent, assisting at the birth of Alexander. And all the Eastern 
soothsayers who happened to be then at Ephesus, looking upon the 
ruin of this temple to be the forerunner of some other calamity, ran 
about the town, beating their faces, and crying that this day had 
brought forth something that would prove fatal and destructive to all 
Asia. 

Just after Philip had taken Potidza, he received these three mess- 
ages at one time, that Parmenio had overthrown the Illyrians in a 
great battle, that his race-horse had won the course at the Olympic 
games, and that his wife had given birth to Alexander; with which 
being naturally well pleased, as an addition to his satisfaction, he 
was assured by the diviners that a son, whose birth was accompanied 
with three such successes, could not fail of being invincible. 

The statues that gave the best representation of Alexander’s per- 
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son were those of Lysippus (by whom alone he world suffer his 
image to be made), those peculiarities which many of his successers 
afterwards and his friends used to affect to imitate, the inclination 
of his head a little on one side towards his left shoulder, and his melt- 
ing eye, having been expressed by this artist with great exactness. 
But Apelles, who drew him with thunderbolts in his hand, made his 
complexion browner and darker than it was naturally; for he was 
fair and of a light color, passing into ruddiness in his face and upon 
his breast. Aristoxenus in his Memoirs tells us that a most agree- 
able odor exhaled from his skin, and that his breath and body all 
over was so fragrant as to perfume the clothes which he wore next 
him; the cause of which might probably be the hot and adust tem- 
perament of his body. For sweet smells, Theophrastus conceives, 
are produced by the concoction of moist humors by heat, which is 
the reason that those parts of the world which are driest and most 
burned up afford spices of the best kind and in the greatest quantity ; 
for the heat of the sun exhausts all the superfluous moisture which 
lies in the surface of bodies, ready to generate putrefaction. And this 
hot constitution, it may be, rendered Alexander so addicted to drink- 
ing, and so choleric. His temperance, as to the pleasures of the body, 
was apparent in him in his very childhood, as he was with much diffi- 
culty incited to them, and always used them with great moderation; 
though in other things he was extremely eager and vehement, and in 
his love of glory, and the pursuit of it, he showed a solidity of high 
spirit and magnanimity far above his age. For he neither sought 
nor valued it upon every occasion, as his father Philip did (who af- 
fected to show his eloquence almost to a degree of pedantry, and 
took care to have the victories of his racing chariots at the Olympic 
games engraven on his coin), but when he was asked by some about 
him, whether he would run a race in the Olympic games, as he was 
very swift-footed, he answered, he would, if he might have kings to 
run with him. Indeed, he seems in general to have looked with in- 
difference, if not with dislike, upon the professed athletes. He often 
appointed prizes, for which not only tragedians and musicians, pipers 
and harpers but rhapsodist also, strove to outvie one another; and de- 
lighted in all manner of hunting and cudgel-playing, but never gave 
any encouragement to contests either of boxing or of the pancratium. 

While he was yet very young, he entertained the ambassadors from 
the King of Persia, in the absence of his father, and entering much 
into conversation with them, gained so much upon them by his af- 
fability, and the questions he asked them, which were far from be- 
ing childish or trifling (for he inquired of them the length of the 
ways, the nature of the road into inner Asia, the character of their 
king, how he carried himself to his enemies, and what forces he was 
able to bring into the field), that they were struck with admiration 
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vf him, and looked upon the ability so much famed of Philip to be 
nothing in comparison with the forwardness and high purpose that 
appeared thus early in his son. Whenever he heard Philip had taken 
any town of importance, or won any signal victory, instead of rejoic- 
ing at it altogether, he would tell his companions that his father would 
anticipate everything, and leave him and them no opportunities of 
performing great and illustrious actions. For being more bent upon 
action and glory than either upon pleasure or riches, he esteemed all 
that he shoud receive from his father as a diminution and prevention 
of his own future achievements; and would have chosen rather to 
succeed to a kingdom involved in troubles and wars, which would 
have afforded him frequent exercise of his courage, and a large field 
of honor, than to one already flourishing and settled, where his in- 
heritance would be an inactive life, and the mere enjoyment of wealth 
and luxury. 

The care of his education, as it might be presumed, was committed 
to a great many attendants, preceptors, and teachers, over the whole 
of whom Leonidas, a near kinsman of Olympias, a man, of an austere 
temper, presided, who did not indeed himself decline the name of 
what in reality is a noble and honorable office, but in general his dig- 
nity, and his near relationship, obtained him from other people the 
title of Alexander’s foster-father and governor. But he who took 
upon him the actual place and style of his pedagogue was Lysimachus 
the Acarnanian, who, though he had nothing specially to recommend 
him, but his lucky fancy of calling himself Phoenix, Alexander 
Achilles, and Philip Peleus, was therefore well enough esteemed, and 
ranked in the next degree after Leonidas. 

Philonicus the Thessalian brought the horse Bucephalus to Philip, 
offering to sell him for thirteen talents; but when they went irto the 
field to try him, they found him so very vicious and unmanageable, 
that he reared up when they endeavored to mount him, and would not 
so much as endure the voice of any of Philip’s attendants. Upon 
which, as they were leading him away as wholly useless and untract- 
able, Alexander, who stood by, said, “What an excellent horse do 
they lose for want of address and boldness to manage him!” Philip 
at first took no notice of what he said; but when he heard him repeat 
the same thing several times, and saw he was much vexed to see the 
horse sent away, “Do you reproach,” said he to him, “those who are 
older than yourself, as if you knew more, and were better able to 
manage him than they?” “I could manage this horse,” replied he, 
“better than others do.” “And if you do not,” said Philip, “what will 
you forfeit for your rashness?” “I will pay,” answered Alexander, 
“the whole price of the horse.” At this the whole company fell 
a-laughing; and as soon the wager was settled amongst them, he 
immediately ran to the hurse, and taking hold of the uridle, turned 
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him directly towards the sun, having, it seems, observed that he 
was disturbed at and afraid of the motion of his own shadow; then 
letting him go forward a little, still keeping the reins in his hands, 
and stroking him gently when he found him begin to grow eager and 
fiery, he let fall his upper garment softly, and with one nimble leap 
securely mounted him, and when he was seated, by little and little 
drew in the bridle, and curbed him without either striking or spur- 
ring him. Presently, when he found him free from all rebelliousness, 
and only impatient for the course, he let him go at full speed, inciting 
him now with a commanding voice, and urging him also with his heel. 
Philip and his friends looked on at first in silence and anxiety for the 
result, till seeing him turn at the end of his career, and come back re- 
joicing and triumphing for what he had performed, they all burst out 
into acclamations of applause; and his father shedding tears, it is said, 
for joy, kissed him as he came down from his horse, and in his trans- 
port said, “O my son, look thee out a kingdom equal to and worthy 
of thyself, for Macedonia is too little for thee.” 

After this, considering him to be of a temper easy to be led to his 
duty by reason, but by no means to be compelled, he always en- 
deavored to persuade rather than to command or force him to any- 
thing; and now looking upon the instruction and tuition of his youth 
to be of greater difficulty and importance than to be wholly trusted 
to the ordinary masters in music and poetry, and the common school 
subjects, and to require, as Sophocles says— 


“The bridle and the rudder too,” 


he sent for Aristotle, the most learned and most celebrated philoso- 
pher of his time, and rewarded him with a munificence proportionable 
to and becoming the care he took to instruct his son. For he re- 
peopled his native city Stagira, which he had caused to be demolished 
a little before, and restored all the cit.zens, who were in exile or 
slavery, to their habitations. As a place for the pursuit of their 
studies and c¢xercise, he assigned the temple of the Nymphs, near 
Mieza, where, to this very day, they show you Aristotle's stone seats, 
and the shady walks which he was wont to frequent. It would ap- 
pear that Alexander received from him not only his doctrines of 
Morals and of Politics, but also something of those more abstruse 
and profound theories which these philosophers, by the very names 
they gave them, professed to reserve for oral communication to 
the initiated, and did not allow many to become acquainted with. 
For when he was in Asia, and heard Aristotle had published some 
treaties of that kind, he wrote to him. using very plain language to 
him in behalf of philosophy, the following letter. “Alexander to 
Aristotle, greeting. You have not done well to publish your books 
of oral doctrine; for what is there now that we excel others in, if 
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those things which we have been particularly instructed in be laid 
open to all? For my part, I assure you, I had rather excel others in 
the knowledge of what is excellent, than in the extent of my power 
and dominion. Farewell.” And Aristotle, soothing this passion for 
pre-eminence, speaks, in his excuse for himself, of these doctrines as 
in fact both published and not published: as indeed, to say the truth, 
his books on metaphysics are written in a style which makes them 
useless for ordinary teaching, and instructive only, in the way of 
memoranda, for those who have been already conversant in that sort 
of learning. 

Doubtless also it was to Aristotle that he owed the inclination he 
had, not to the theory only, but likewise to the practice of the art of 
medicine. For when any of his friends were sick, he would often 
prescribe them their course of diet, and medicines proper to their dis- 
ease, as we may find in his epistles. He was naturally a great lover of 
all kinds of learning and reading; and Onesicritus informs us that 
he constantly laid Homer’s Iliads, according to the copy corrected by 
Aristotle, called the casket copy, with his dagger under his pillow, 
declaring that he esteemed it a perfect portable treasury of all mili- 
tary virtue and knowledge. When he was in the upper Asia, being 
destitute of other books, he ordered Harpalus to send him some; who 
furnished him with Philistus’s History, a great many of the plays of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and A‘schylus, and some dithyrambic odes, com- 
posed by Telestes and Philoxenus. For a while he loved and cher- 
ished Aristotle no less, as he was wont to say himself, than if he had 
been his father, giving this reason for it, that as he had received 
life from the one, so the other had taught him to live well. But 
afterwards, upon some mistrust of him, yet not so great as to make 
him do him any hurt, his familiarity and friendly kindness to him 
abated so much of its former force and affectionateness, as to make 
it evident he was alienated from him. However, his violent thirst 
after and passion for learning, which were once implanted, still grew 
up with him, and never decayed; as appears by his veneration of 
Anaxarchus, by the present of fifty talents which he sent to Xeno- 
crates, and his particular care and esteem of Dandamis and Calanus. 

While Philip went on his expedition against the Byzantines, he 
left Alexander, then sixteen years old, his lieutenant in Macedonia, 
committing the charge of his seal to him; who, not to sit idle, reduced 
the rebellious Medi, and having taken their chief town by storm, 
drove out the barbarous inhabitants, and planting a colony of several 
nations in their room, called the place after his own name, Alexan- 
dropolis. At the battle of Cheronea, which his father fought against 
the Grecians, he is said to have been the first man who charged the 
Thebans’ sacred band. And even in my remembrance, there stood an 
old oak near the river Cephisus, which people called Alexander's oak, 
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because his tent was pitched under it. And not far off are to be seen 
the graves of the Macedonians who fell in that battle. This early 
bravery made Philip so fond of him, that nothing pleased him more 
than to hear his subjects call himself their general and Alexander 
their king. 

But the disorders of his family, chiefly caused by his new mar- 
riages and attachments (the troubles that began in the women’s cham- 
bers spreading, so to say, to the whole kingdom), raised various com- 
plaints and differences between them, which the violence of Olym- 
pias, a woman of a jealous and implacable temper, made wider, by 
exasperating Alexander against his father. Among the rest, this 
accident contributed most to their falling out. At the wedding of 
Cleopatra, whom Philip fell in love with and married, she being 
much too young for him, her uncle Attalus in his drink desired the 
Macedonians would implore the gods to give them a lawful successor 
to the kingdom by his niece. This so irritated Alexander, that throw- 
ing one of the cups at his head, “You villain,” said he, “what, am I 
then a bastard?” Then Philip, taking Attalus’s part, rose up and 
would have run his son through; but by good fortune for them both, 
cither his over-hasty rage, or the wine he had drunk, made his foot 
slip, so that he fell down on the floor. At which Alexander reproach- 
fully insulted over him: “See there,” said he, “the man who makes 
preparations to pass out of Europe into Asia, overturned in passing 
from one seat to another.” After this debauch, he and his mother 
Olympias withdrew from Philip’s company, and when he had placed 
her in Epirus, he himself retired into Illyria. 

About this time, Demaratus the Corinthian, an old friend of the 
family, who had the freedom to say anything among them without 
offense, coming to visit Philip, after the first compliments and em- 
braces were over, Philip asked him whether the Grecians were at 
amity with one another. “It ill becomes you,” replied Demaratus, 
“to be so solicitous about Greece, when you have involved your own 
house in so many dissensions and calamities.” He was so convinced 
by this seasonable reproach, that he immediately sent for his son 
home, and by Demaratus's mediation prevailed with him to return. 
But this reconciliation lasted not long; for when Pixodorus, viceroy 
of Caria, sent Aristocritus to treat for a match between his eldest 
daughter and Philip's son, Arrhidzus, hoping by this alliance to se- 
cure his assistance upon occasion, Alexander’s mother, and some who 
pretended to be his friends, presently filled his head with tales and 
calumnies, as if Philip, by a splendid marriage and important alliance, 
were preparing the way for settling the kingdom upon Arrhidzus. 
In alarm at this, he dispatched Thessalus, the tragic actor, into Caria, 
to dispose Pixodorus to slight Arrhideus, both as illegitimate and 
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a fool, and rather to accept of himself for his son-in-law. This 
proposition was much more agreeable to Pixodorus than the former. 
But Philip, as soon as he was made acquainted with this transaction, 
went to his son’s apartment, taking with him Philotas, the son of 
Parmenio, one of Alexander’s intimate friends and companions, and 
there reproved him severely, and reproached him bitterly, that he 
should be so degenerate, and unworthy of the power he was to leave 
him, as to desire the alliance of a mean Carian, who was at best but 
the slave of a barbarous prince. Nor did this satisfy his resentment, 
for he wrote to the Corinthians to send Thessalus to him in chains, 
and banished Harpalus, Nearchus, Erigyius, and Ptolemy, his son’s 
friends and favorites, whom Alexander afterwards recalled and raised 
to great honor and preferment. 

Not long after this, Pausanias, having had an outrage done to him 
at the instance of Attalus and Cleopatra, when he found he could get 
no reparation for his disgrace at Philip’s hands, watched his oppor- 
tunity and murdered him. The guilt of which fact was laid for the 
most part upon Olympias, who was said to have encouraged and ex- 
asperated the enraged youth to revenge; and some sort of suspicion 
attached even to Alexander himself, who, it was said, when Pausanias 
came and complained to him of the injury he had received, repeated 
the verse out of Euripides’s Medea— 


“On husband, and on father, and on bride.” 


However, he took care to find out and punish the accomplices of the 
conspiracy severely, and was very angry with Olympias for treating 
Cleopatra inhumanly in his absence. 

Alexander was but twénty years old when his father was murdered, 
and succeeded to a kingdom, beset on all sides with great dangers 
and rancorous enemies. For not only the barbarous nations that 
bordered on Macedonia were impatient of being governed by any but 
their own native princes, but Philip likewise, though he had been 
victorious over the Grecians, yet, as the time had not been sufficient 
for him to complete his conquest and accustom them to his sway, had 
simply left all things in a general disorder and confusion. It seemed 
to the Macedonians a very critical time; and some would have per- 
suaded Alexander to give up all thought of retaining the Grecians in 
subjection by force of arms, and rather to apply himself to win back 
by gentle means the allegiance of the tribes who were designing re- 
volt, and try the effect of indulgence in arresting the first motions 
towards revolution. But he rejected this counsel as weak and timor- 
ous, and looked upon it to be more prudence to secure himself by res- 
olution and magnanimity, than, by seeing to truckle to any, to en- 
courage all to trample on him. In pursuit of this opinion, he reduced 
the barabarians to tranquillity, and put an end to all fear of war 
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from them, by a rapid expedition into their country as far as the 
river Danube, where he gave Syrmus, King of the Triballians, an 
entire overthrow. And hearing the Thebans were in revolt, and the 
Athenians in correspondence with them, he immediately marched 
through the pass of Thermoplyz, saying that to Desmothenes, who 
had called him a child while he was in Illyria and in the country of 
the Triballians, and a youth when he was in Thessaly, he would ap- 
pear a man before the walls of Athens. 

When he came to Thebes, to show how willing he was to accept 
of their repentance for what was past, he only demanded of them 
Phoenix and Prothytes, the authors of the rebellion, and proclaimed 
a general pardon to those who would come over to him. But when 
the Thebans merely retorted by demanding Philotas and Antipater to 
be delivered into their hands, and by a proclamation on their part 
invited all who would assert the liberty of Greece to come over to 
them, he presently applied himself to make them feel the last extremi- 
tics of war. The Thebans indeed defended themselves with a zeal 
and courage beyond their strength, being much outnumbered by 
their enemies. But when the Macedonian garrison sallied out upon 
them from the citadel, they were so hemmed in on all sides that 
the greater part of them fell in the battle; the city itself being taken 
by storm, was sacked and razed. Alexander's hope being that so 
severe an example might terrify the rest of Greece into obedience, 
and also in order to gratify the hostility of his confederates, the 
Phocians and Plateans. So that, except the priests, and some few 
who had heretofore been the friends and connections of the Mace- 
donians, the family of the poct Pindar, and those who were known to 
have opposed the public vote for the war, all the rest, to the number 
of thirty thousand, were publicly sold for slaves; and it is computed 
that upwards of six thousand were put to the sword. 

Among the other calamities that befel! the city, it happened that 
some Thracian soldiers, having broken into the house of a matron of 
high character and repute, named Timoclea, their captain, after he 
had used violence with her, to satisfy his avarice as well as lust, asked 
her, if she knew of any money concealed; to which she readily an- 
swered she did, and bade him follow her into a garden, where she 
showed him a well, into which, she told him, upon the taking of the 
city, she had thrown what she had of most value. The greedy 
Thracian presently stooping down to view the place where he thought 
the treasure lay, she came behind him and pushed him into the well, 
and then flung great stones in upon him, till she had killed him. After 
which, when the soldiers led her away bound to Alexander, her very 
mien and gait showed her to be a woman of dignity, and of a mind 
no less elevated, not betraying the least sign of fear or astonishment. 
And when the king asked her who she was, “I am,” said she, “the 
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sister of Theagenes, who fought the battle of Cheronea with your 
father Philip, and fell there in command for the liberty of Greece.” 
Alexander was so surprised, both at what she had done and what she 
had said, that he could not choose but give her and her children their 
freedom to go whither they pleased. 

After this he received the Athenians into favor, although they 
had shown themselves so much concerned at the calamity of Thebes 
that out of sorrow they omitted the celebration of the Mysteries, and 
entertained those who escaped with all possible humanity. Whether 
it were, like the lion, that his passion was now satisfied, or that, after 
an example of extreme cruelty, he had a mind to appear merciful, it 
happened well for the Athenians; for he not only forgave them all 
past offenses, but bade them look to their affairs with vigilance, re- 
membering that if they should miscarry, they were likely to be the 
arbiters of Greece. Certain it is, too, that in aftertime he often re- 
pented of his severity to the Thebans, and his remorse had such in- 
fluence on his temper as to make him ever after less rigorous to all 
others. He imputed also the murder of Clitus, which he committed 
in his wine, and the unwillingness of the Macedonians to follow him 
against the Indians, by which his enterprise and glory was left im- 
perfect, to the wrath and vengeance of Bacchus, the protector of 
Thebes. And it was observed that whatsoever any Theban, who had 
the good fortune to survive this victory, asked of him, he was sure 
to grant without the least difficulty. 

Soon after, the Grecians, being assembled at the Isthmus, declared 
their resolution of joining with Alexander in the war against the Per- 
sians, and proclaimed him their general. While he stayed here, many 
public ministers and philosophers came from all parts to visit him and 
congratulate him on his election, but contrary to his expectation, 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then was living at Corinth, thought so 
little of him that instead of coming to compliment him, he never so 
much as stirred out of the suburb called the Cranium, where Alex- 
ander found him lying along in the sun. When he saw so much com- 
pany near him, he raised himself a little, and vouchsafed to look 
upon Alexander; and when he kindly asked him whether he wanted 
anything, “Yes,” said he, “I would have you stand from between me 
and the sun.” Alexander was so struck at this answer, and surprised 
at the greatness of the man, who had taken so little notice of him, 
that as he went away he told his followers, who were laughing at the 
moroseness of the philosopher, that if he were not Alexander, he 
would choose to be Diagenes. 

Then he went to Delphi, to consult Apollo concerning the success 
forbidden days, when it was esteemed improper to give any answer 
of the war he had undertaken, and happening to come on one of the 
from the oracle, he sent messengers to desire the priestess to do her 
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office; and when she refused, on the plea of a law of the contrary, 
he went up himself, and began to draw her by force into the temple, 
until tired and overcome with his importunity, “My son,” said she, 
“thou art invincible.” Alexander taking hold of what she spoke, 
declared he had received such an answer as he wished for, and that 
it was needless to consult the god any further. Among other prodigies 
that attended the departure of his army, the image of Orpheus 
at Libethra, made of cypress-wood, was seen to sweat in great 
abundance, to the discouragement of many. But Aristander told 
him that, far from presaging any ill to him, it signified he should 
perform acts so important and glorious as would make the poets and 
musicians of future ages labor and sweat to describe and celebrate 
them. 

His army, by their computation who make the smallest amount, con- 
sisted of thirty thousand foot and four thousand horse; and those 
who make the most of it, speak but of forty-three thousand foot and 
three thousand horse. Aristobulus says, he had not a fund of above 
seventy talents for their pay, nor had he more than thirty days’ 
provision, if we may believe Duris; Onesicritus tells us he was two 
hundred talents in debt. However narrow and disproportionable 
the beginnings of so vast an undertaking might seem to be, yet he 
would not embark his army until he had informed himself particularly 
what means his friends had to enable them to follow him, and supplied 
what they wanted, by giving good farms to some, a village to one, 
and the revenue of some hamlet or harbor-town to another. So that 
at last he had portioned out or engaged almost all the royal property ; 
which giving Perdiccas an occasion to ask him what he would 
leave himself, he replied, his hopes. “Your soldiers,” replied 
Perdiccas, “will be your partners in those,” and refused to accept of 
the estate he had assigned him. Some others of his friends did the 
like, but to those who willingly received or desired assistance of him, 
he liberally granted it, as far as his patrimony in Macedonia would 
reach, the most part of which was spent in these donations. 

With such vigorous resolutions, and his mind thus disposed, he 
passed the Hellespont, and at Troy sacrificed to Minerva, and honored 
the memory of the heroes who were buried there, with solemn 
hbations; especially Achilles, whose gravestone he anointed, and with 
his friends, as the ancient custom is, ran naked about his sepulcher, 
and crowned it with garlands, declaring how happy he esteemed him, 
in having while he lived so faithful a friend, and when he was dead, 
so famous a poet to proclaim his actions. While he was viewing the 
rest of the antiquities and curiosities of the place. being told he 
might sce Paris’s harp, if he pleased, he said he thought it not worth 
looking on, but he should be glad to see that of Achilles, to which he 
used to sing the glories and great actions of brave men, 
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In the meantime, Darius's captains, having collected large forces, 
were encamped on the further bank of the river Granicus, and it 
was necessary to fight, as it were, in the gate of Asia for an entrance 
into it. The depth of the river, with the unevenness and difficult 
ascent of the opposite bank, which was to be gained by main force, 
was apprehended by most, and some pronounced it an improper time 
to engage, because it was unusual for the kings of Macedonia to 
march with their forces in the month called Desius. But Alexander 
broke through these scruples, telling them they should call it a 
second Artemisius. And when Parmenio advised him not to attempt 
anything that day, because it was late, he told him that he should 
disgrace the Hellespont should he fear the Granicus. And so, without 
more saying, he immediately took the river with thirteen troops of 
horse, and advanced against whole showers of darts thrown from the 
steep opposite side, which was covered with armed multitudes of the 
enemy's horse and foot, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the 
ground and the rapidity of the stream; so that the action seemed to 
have more frenzy and desperation in it, than of prudent conduct. 
However, he persisted obstinately to gain the passage, and at last with 
much ado making his way up the banks, which were extremely muddy 
and slippery, he had instantly to join in a mere confused hand-to-hand 
combat with the enemy, before he could draw up his men, who were 
still passing over, into any order. For the enemy pressed upon him 
with loud and warlike outcries; and charging horse against horse, 
with their lances, after they had broken and spent these, they fell 
to it with their swords. And Alexander, being easily known by his 
buckler, and a large plume of white feathers on each side of his 
helmet, was attacked on all sides, yet escaped wounding, though his 
cuirass was pierced by a javelin in one of the joinings. And 
Rheesaces and Spithridates, two Persian commanders, falling upon him 
at once, he avoided one of them, and struck at Rhoesaces, who had 
a good cuirass on, with such force that, his spear breaking in his 
hand, he was glad to betake himself to his dagger. While they were 
thus engaged, Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself upon his horse, gave him such a blow with his battle-axe 
on the helmet that he cut off the crest of it, with one of his plumes, 
and the helmet was only just so far strong enuogh to save him, that 
the edge of the weapon touched the hair of his head. But as he was 
about to repeat his stroke, Clitus, called the black Clitus, prevented 
him, by running him through the body with his spear. At the same 
time Alexander despatched Rheesaces with his sword. While the 
horse were thus dangerously engaged, the Macedonian phalanx passed 
the river, and the foot on each side advanced to fight. But the 


enemy hardly sustaining the first onset, soon gave ground and fed, 
all but the mercenary Greeks, who, making a stand upon a rising 
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ground, desired quarter, which Alexander, guided rather by passion 
than judgment, refused to grant, and charging them himself first, 
had his horse (not Bucephalus, but another) killed under him. And 
this obstinacy of his to cut off these experienced desperate men 
cost him the lives of more of his own soldiers than all the battle 
before, besides those who were wounded. The Persians lost in this 
battle twenty thousand foot and two thousand five hundred horse. 
On Alexander’s side, Aristobulus says there were not wanting above 
four-and thirty, of whom nine were foot-soldiers; and in memory of 
them he caused so many statues of brass, of Lysippus’s making, to be 
erected. And that the Grecians might participate in the honor of his 
victory he sent a portion of the spoils home to them, particularly to 
the Athenians three hundred bucklers, and upon all the rest he ordered 
this inscription to be set: “Alexander the son of Philip, and the 
Grecians, except the Lacedemonians, won these from the barbarians 
who inhabit Asia.” All the plate and purple garments, and other 
things of the same kind that he-took from the Persians, except a very 
small quantity which he reserved for himself, he sent as a present 
to his mother. 

This battle presently made a great change of affairs to Alexander’s 
advantage. For Sardis itself, the chief seat of the barbarian’s power 
in the maritime provinces, and many other considerable places, were 
surrendered to him; only Halicarnassus and Miletus stood out, which 
he took by force, together with the territory about them. After 
which he was a little unsettled in his opinion how to proceed. 
Sometimes he thought it best to find out Darius as soon as he could, 
and put all to the hazard of a battle; another while he looked upon 
it as a more prudent course to make an entire reduction of the sea- 
coast, and not to seek the enemy till he had first exercised his power 
here and made himself secure of the resources of these provinces. 
While he was thus deliberating what to do, it happened that a spring 
of water near the city of Xanthus in Lycia, of its own accord, 
swelled over its banks, and threw up a copper plate, upon the margin 
of which was engraven in ancient characters, that the time would 
come when the Persian empire should be destroyed by the Grecians. 
Encouraged by this accident, he proceeded to reduce the maritime 
parts of Cilicia and Pheenicia, and passed his army along the sea- 
coasts of Pamphylia with such expedition that many historians have 
described and extolled it with that height of admiration, as if it 
were no less than a miracle, and an extraordinary effect of divine 
favor, that the waves which usually come rolling in violently from 
the main, and hardly ever leave so much as a narrow beach under the 
steep, broken cliffs at any time uncovered, should on a sudden retire to 
afford him passage. Menander, in one of his comedies, alludes to 
this marvel when he says— 
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“Was Alexander ever favored more? 
Each man I wish for meets me at my door, 
And should I ask for passage through the sea, 
The sea I doubt not would retire for me.” 


But Alexander himself in his epistles mentions nothing unusual 
in this at all, but says he went from Phaselis, and passed through 
what they call the Ladders. At Phaselis he stayed some time, and 
finding the statue of Theodectes, who was a native of this town and 
was now dead, erected in the market-place, after he had supped, hav- 
ing drunk pretty plentifully, he went and danced about it, and 
crowned it with garlands, honoring not ungracefully, in his sport, the 
memory of a philosopher whose conversation he had formerly en- 
joyed when he was Aristotle’s scholar. 

Then he subdued the Pisidians who made head against him, and 
conquered the Phrygians, at whose chief city, Gordium, which is said 
to be the seat of the ancient Midas, he saw the famous chariot 
fastened with cords made of the rind of the cornel-tree, which whoso- 
ever should untie, the inhabitants had a tradition, that for him was 
reserved the empire of the world. Most authors tell the story that 
Alexander finding himself unable to untie the knot, the ends of which 
were secretly twisted round and folded up within it, cut it asunder 
with his sword. But Aristobulus tells us it was easy for him to undo 
it, by only pulling the pin out of the pole, to which the yoke was 
tied, and afterwards drawing off the yoke itself from below. From 
hence he advanced into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, both which 
countries he soon reduced to obedience, and then hearing of the death 
of Memnon, the best comander Darius had upon the sea-coasts, who, 
if he had lived, might, it was supposed, have put many impediments 
and difficulties in the way of the progress of his arms, he was the 
rather encouraged to carry the war into the upper provinces of Asia. 

Darius was by this time upon his march from Susa, very confident, 
not only in the number of his men, which amounted to six hundred 
thousand, but likewise in a dream, which the Persian soothsayers 
interpreted rather in flattery to him than according to the natural 
probability. He dreamed that he saw the Macedonian phalanx all 
on fire, and Alexander waiting on him, clad in the same dress which 
he himself had been used to wear when he was courier to the late 
king; after which, going into the temple of Belus, he vanished out 
of his sight. The dream would appear to have supernaturally sig- 
nified to him the illustrious actions the Macedonians were to per- 
form, and that as he, from a courier’s place, had risen to the throne, 
so Alexander should come to be master of Asia, and not long surviv- 
ing his conquests, conclude his life with glory. Darius’s confidence in- 
creased the more, because Alexander spent so much time in Cilicia, 
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which he imputed his cowardice. But it was sickness that detained 
him there, which some say he contracted from his fatigues, others from 
bathing in the river Cydnus, whose waters were exceedingly cold. 
However it happened, none of his physicians would venture to give 
him any remedies, they thought his case so desperate, and were so 
afraid of the suspicious and ill-will of the Macedonians if they should 
fail in the cure; till Philip, the Acarnanian, seeing how critical his 
case was, but relying on his own well-known friendship for him, 
resolved to try the last efforts of his art, and rather hazard his own 
credit and life than suffer him to perish for want of physic, which he 
confidently administered to him, encouraging him to take it boldly, if 
he desired a speedy recovery, in order to prosecute the war. At 
this very time, Parmenio wrote to Alexander from the camp, bidding 
him have a care of Philip, as one who was bribed by Darius to kill 
him, with great sums of money, and a promise of his daughter in 
marriage. When he had perused the letter, he put it under his 
pillow, without showing it so much as to any of his most intimate 
friends, and when Philip came in with the potion, he took it with 
great cheerfulness and assurance, giving him meantime the letter to 
read, This was a spectacle well worth being present at, to see 
Alexander take the draught and Philip read the letter at the same 
time, and then turn and look upon one another, but with different 
sentiments; for Alexander’s looks were cheerful and open, to show 
his kindness to and confidence in his physician, while the other was 
full of surprise and alarm at the accusation, appealing to the gods 
to witness his innocence, sometimes lifting up his hands to heaven, 
and then throwing himself down by the bedside, and beseeching 
Alexander to lay aside all fear, and follow his directions without 
apprehension. For the medicine at first worked so strongly as to 
drive, so to say, the vital forces into the interior; he lost his speech, 
and falling into a swoon, had scarce any sense or pulse left. How- 
ever, in no long time, by Philip's means, his health and strength re- 
turned, and he showed himself in public to the Macedonians, who 
were in continual fear and dejection until they saw him abroad 
again. 

There was at this time in Darius’s army a Macedonian refugee, 
named Amyntas, one who was pretty well acquainted with Alex- 
ander's character. This man, when he saw Darius intended to fall 
upon the enemy in the passes and defiles, advised him earnestly to 
keep where he was, in the open and extensive plains, it being the ad- 
vantage of a numerous army to have fieldroom enough when it en- 
gages with a lesser force. Darius, instead of taking his counsel, told 
him he was afraid the enemy would endeavor to run away, and so 
Alexander would escape out of his hands. “That fear,” replied 
Amyntas, “is needless, for assure yourself that far from avoiding 
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you, he will make all the speed he can to meet you, and is now most 
likely on his march toward you.” But Amyntas’s counsel was to no 
purpose, for Darius immediately decamping, marched into Cilicia at 
the same time that Alexander advanced into Syria to meet him; and 
missing one another in the night, they both turned back again. 
Alexander, greatly pleased with the event, made all the haste he 
could to fight in the defiles, and Darius to recover his former ground, 
and draw his army out of so disadvantageous a place. For now he 
began to perceive his error in engaging himself too far in a country 
in which the sea, the mountains, and the river Pinarus running through 
the midst of it, would necessitate him to divide his forces, render 
his horse almost unserviceable, and only cover and support the 
weakness of the enemy. Fortune was not kinder to Alexander in the 
choice of the ground, than he was careful to improve it to his ad- 
vantage. For being much inferior in numbers, so far from allowing 
himself to be outflanked, he stretched his right wing much further 
out than the left wing of his enemies, and fighting there himself in 
the very foremost ranks, put the barbarians to flight. In this battle 
he was wounded in the thigh, Chares says, by Darius, with whom 
he fought hand to hand. But in the account which he gave Anti- 
pater of the battle, though indeed he owns he was wounded in the 
thigh with a sword, though not dangerously, yet he takes no notice 
who it was that wounded him. 

Nothing was wanting to complete this victory, in which he over- 
threw above an hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, but the 
taking the person of Darius, who escaped vary narrowly by flight. 
However, having taken his chariot and his bow, he returned from 
pursuing him, and found his own men busy in pillaging the barbar- 
ians’ camp, which (though to disburden themselves they had left 
most of their baggage at Damascus) was exceedingly rich. But 
Darius’s tent, which was full of splendid furniture and quantities of 
gold and silver, they reserved for Alexander himself, who, after he 
had put off his arms, went to bathe himself, saying, “Let us now 
cleanse ourselves from the toils of war in the bath of Darius.” 
“Not so,” replied one of his followers, “but in Alexander’s rather; 
for the property of the conquered is and should be called the con- 
queror’s.” Here, when he beheld the bathing vessels, the water-pots, 
the pans, and the ointment boxes, all of gold curiously wrought, and 
smelt the fragrant odors with which the whole place was exquisitely 
perfumed, and from thence passed into a pavilion of great size and 
height, where the couches and tables and preparations for an enter- 
tainment were perfectly magnificent, he turned to those about him and 
said, “This, it seems, is royalty.” 

But as he was going to supper, word was brought him that Darius’s 
mother and wife and two unmarried daughters, being taken among the 
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rest of the prisoners, upon the sight of his chariot and bow, were all 
in mourning and sorrow, imagining him to be dead. After a little pause, 
more lively affected with their affliction than with his own success, 
he sent Leonnatus to them, to let them know Darius was not dead, 
and that they need not fear any harm from Alexander, who made 
war upon him only for dominion; they should themselves be provided 
with everything they had been used to receive from Darius. This 
kind message could not but be very welcome to the captive ladies, 
especially being made good by actions no less humane and generous. 
For he gave them leave to bury whom they pleased of the Persians, 
and to make use for this purpose of what garments and furniture they 
thought fit out of the booty. He diminished nothing of their equipage, 
or of the attentions and respect formerly paid them, and allowed larger 
pensions for their maintenance than they had before. But the noblest 
and most royal part of their usage was, that he treated these illustri- 
ous prisoners according to their virtue and character, not suffering 
them to hear, or receive, or so much as to apprehend anything that was 
unbecoming. So that they seemed rather lodged in some temple, or 
some holy virgin chambers, where the enjoyed their privacy sacred 
and uninterrupted, than in the camp of an enemy. Nevertheless 
Darius’s wife was accounted the most beautiful princess then living, 
as her husband the tallest and handsomest man of his time, and the 
daughters were not unworthy of their parents. But Alexander, 
esteeming it more kingly to govern himself than to conquer his 
enemies, sought no intimacy with any one of them, nor indeed with any 
other woman before marriage, except Barsine, Memnon’s widow, 
who was taken prisoner at Damascus. She had been instructed in 
the Grecian learning, was of a gentle temper, and by her father, 
Artabazus, royally descended, with good qualities, added to the 
solicitations and encouragement of Parmenio, as Aristobulus tells 
us, made him the more willing to attach himself to so agreeable and 
illustrious a woman. Of the rest of the female captives, though 
remarkably handsome and well proportioned, he took no further notice 
than to say jestingly that Persian women were terrible eyesores. And 
he himself, retaliating, as it were, by the display of the beauty of his 
own temperance and self-control, bade them be removed, as he would 
have done so many lifeless images. When Philoxenus, his heutenant 
on the sea-coast, wrote to him to know if he would buy two young 
boys of great beauty, whom one Theodorus, a Tarentine, had to sell, 
he was so offended that he often expostulated with his friends what 
baseness Philoxenus had ever observed in him that he should presume 
to make him such a reproachiul offer. And he immediately wrote 
him a very sharp letter, telling him Theodorus and his merchandise 
might go with go with his good-will to destruction. Nor was he less 
severe to Hagnon, who sent him word he would buy a Corinthian 
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youth named Crobylus, as a present for him. And hearing that 
Damon and Timotheus, to of Parmenio’s Macedonian soldiers, had 
abused the wives of some strangers who were in his pay, he wrote 
to Parmenio, charging him strictly, if he found them guilty, to put 
them to death, as wild beasts that were only made for the mischief 
of mankind. In the same letter he added, that he had not so much as 
seen or desired to see the wife of Darius, no, nor suffered anybody to 
speak of her beauty before him. He was wont to say that sleep and 
the act of generation chiefly made him sensible that he was mortal; 
as much as to say, that weariness and pleasure proceed both from 
the same frailty and imbecility of human nature. 

In his diet, also, he was most temperate, as appears, omitting many 
other circumstances, by what he said to Ada, whom he adopted with 
the title of mother, and afterwards created Queen of Caria. For 
when she, out of kindness, sent him every day many curious dishes 
and sweetmeats, and would have furnished him with some cooks and 
pastry-men, who were thought to have great skill, he told her he 
wanted none of them, his preceptor, Leonidas, having already given 
him the best, which were a night march to prepare for breakfast, and a 
moderate breakfast to create an appetite for supper. Leonidas also, 
he added, used to open and search the furniture of his chamber and 
his wardrobe, to see if his mother had left him anything that was 
delicate or superfluous. He was much less addicted to wine than was 
generally believed; that which gave people occasion to think so of 
him was, that when he had nothing else to do, he loved to sit long 
and talk, rather than drink, and over every cup hold a long conversa- 
tion. For when his affairs called upon him, he would not be de- 
tained, as other generals often were, either by wine, or sleep, nuptial 
solemnities, spectacles, or any other diversion whatsoever; a convinc- 
ing argument of which is, that in the short time he lived, he ac- 
complished so many and so great actions. When he was free from 
employment, after he was up, and had sacrificed to the gods, he used 
to sit down to breakfast, and then spend the rest of the day in hunt- 
ing, or writing memoirs, giving decisions on some military questions, 
or reading. In marches that required no great haste, he would prac- 
tice shooting as he went along, or to mount a chariot and alight from 
it in full speed. Sometimes, for sport’s sake, as his journals tells 
us, he would hunt foxes and go fowling. When he came in for the 
evening, after he had bathed and was anointed, he would call for 
his bakers and chief cooks, to know if they had his dinner ready. 
He never cared to dine till it was pretty late and beginning to be 
dark, and was wonderfully circumspect at meals that every one who 
sat with him should be served alike and with proper attention; and his 
love of talking, as was said before, made him delight to sit long at his 
wine. And then, though otherwise no prince’s conversation was ever 
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so agreeable, he would fall into a temper of ostentation and soldierly 
boasting, which gave his flatterers a great advantage to ride him, 
and made his better friends very uneasy. For though they thought 
it too base to strive who should flatter him most, yet they found it 
hazardous not to do it; so that between the shame and the danger, 
they were in a great strait how to behave themselves. After such an 
entertainment, he was wont to bathe, and then perhaps he would sleep 
till noon, and sometimes all day long. He was so very temperate in his 
eating, that when any rare fish or friuts were sent him, he would dis- 
tribute them among his friends, and often reserve nothing for him- 
self. His table, however, was always magnificent, the expense of it 
still increasing with his good fortune, till it amounted to ten thousand 
drachmas a day, to which sum he limited it, and beyond this he would 
suffer none to lay out in any entertainment where he himself was the 
guest. 

After the battle of Issus, he sent to Damascus to seize upon the 
money and baggage, the wives and children, of the Persians, of 
which spoil the Thessalian horseman had the greatest share; for he 
had taken particular notice of their gallantry in the fight, and sent 
them thither on purpose to make their reward suitable to their cour- 
age. Not but that the rest of the army had so considerable a part of 
the hooty as was sufficient to enrich them all. This first gave the 
Macedonians such a taste of the Persian wealth and women and 
barbaric splendor of living, that they were ready to pursue and 
follow upon it with all the eagerness of hounds upon a scent. But 
Alexander, before he proceeded any further, thought it necessary 
to assure himself of the sea-coast. Those who governed in Cyprus 
put that island into his possession, and Pheenicia, Tyre only excepted, 
was surrendered to him. During the siege of this city, which, with 
mounds of earth cast up, and battering engines, and two hundred 
galleys by sea, was carried on for seven months together, he dreamt 
that he saw Hercules upon the walls, reaching out his hands, and 
calling to him. And many of the Tyrians in their sleep fancied that 
Apollo told them he was displeased with their actions, and was about 
to leave them and go over to Alexander. Upon which, as if the god 
had been a deserting soldier, they seized him, so to say, in the act, 
tied down the statue with ropes, and nailed it to the pedestal, re- 
proaching him that he was a favor of Alexander. Another time 
Alexander dreamed he saw a satyr mock him at a distance, and when 
he endeavored to catch him, he still escaped from him, till at last 
with much perseverance, and running about after him, he got him 
into his power. The soothsavers, making two words of Satyrus, 
assured him that Tyre should be his own. The inhabitants at this 
time show a spring of water, near which they say Alexander slept 
when he fancied the satyr appeared to him. 
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While the body of the army lay before Tyre, he made an excursion 
against the Arabians who inhabit the Mount Antilibanus, in which 
he hazarded his life extremely to bring off his master Lysimachus, 
who would needs go along with him, declaring he was neither old nor 
inferior in courage to Phcenix, Achilles’s guardian. For when, quit- 
ting their horses, they began to march up the hills on foot, the rest 
of the soldiers outwent them a great deal, so that night drawing on, 
and’ the enemy near, Alexander was fain to stay behind so long, to 
encourage and help up the lagging and tired old man, that before he 
was aware he was left behind, a great way from his soldiers, with a 
slender attendance, and forced to pass an extremely cold night in the 
dark, and in a very inconvenient place; till seeing a great many 
scattered fires of the enemy at some distance, and trusting to his 
agility of body, and as he was always wont by undergoing toils and 
labors himself to cheer and support the Macedonians in any distress, 
he ran straight to one of the nearest fires, and with his dagger de- 
spatching two of the barbarians that sat by it, snatched up a lighted 
brand, and returned with it to his own men. They immediately made 
a great fire, which so alarmed the enemy that most of them fled, and 
those that assaulted them were soon routed, and thus they rested se- 
curely the remainder of the night. Thus Chares writes. 

But to return to the siege, it had this issue. Alexander, that he 
might refresh his army, harassed with many former encounters, had 
led only a small party towards the walls, rather to keep the enemy 
busy than with any prospect of much advantage. It happened at this 
time that Aristander, the soothsayer, after he had sacrificed, upon 
view of the entrails, affirmed confidently to those who stood by that the 
city should be certainly taken that very month, upon which there was 
a laugh and some mockery among the soldiers, as this was the last 
day of it. The king, seeing him in perplexity, and always anxious 
to support the credit of the predictions, gave order that they should 
not count it as the thirtieth, but as the twenty-third of the month, and 
ordering the trumpets to sound, attacked the walls more seriously 
than he at first intended. The sharpness of the assault so inflamed the 
rest of his forces who were left in the camp, that they could not hold 
from advancing to second it, which they performed with so much 
vigor that the Tyrians retired, and the town was carried that very 
day. The next place he sat down before was Gaza, one of the 
largest cities of Syria, when this accident befell him. A large bird 
flying over him let a clod of earth fall upon his shoulder, and then 
settling upon one of the battering engines, was suddenly entangled 
and caught in the nets, composed of sinews, which protected the ropes 
with which the machine was managed. This fell out exactly ac- 
cording to Aristander’s prediction, which was, that Alexander should 
be wounded and the city reduced. 
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From hence he sent great part of the spoils to Olympias, Cleo- 
patra, and the rest of his friends, not omitting his preceptor Leonidas, 
on whom he bestowed five hundred talents’ weight of frankincense and 
an hundred of myrrh, in rememberance of the hopes he had once ex- 
pressed of him when he was but a child. For Leonidas, it seems, 
standing by him one day while he was sacrificing, and seeing him take 
both his hands full of incense to throw into the fire, told him it be- 
came to be more sparing in his offerings, and not to be so profuse 
till he was master of the countries which those sweet gums and spices 
come from. So Alexander now wrote to him, saying, “We have 
sent you abundance of myrrh and frankincense, that for the future 
you may not be stingy to the gods.” Among the treasures and other 
booty that was taken from Darius, there was a very precious casket, 
which being brought to Alexander for a great rarity, he asked those 
about him what they thought fittest to be laid up in it; and when they 
had delivered their various opinions, he told them he should keep 
Homer’s Ilaid in it. This is attested by many credible authors, and 
if what those of Alexander tell us, relying upon the authority of 
Heraclides, be true, Homer was neither an idle nor an unprofitable 
companion to him in his expedition. For when he was master of 
Egypt, designing to settle a colony of Grecians there, he resolved to 
build a large and populous city, and givesit his own name. In order 
to which, after he had measured and staked out the ground with the 
advice of the best architects, he chanced one night in his sleep to see 
a wonderful vision; a gray-headed old man, of a venerable aspect, 
appeared to stand by him, and pronounce these verses :— 


“An island lies, where loud the billows roar, 
Pharos they call it, on the Egyptian shore.” 


Alexander upon this immediately rose up and went to Pharos, 
which, at that time, was an island lying a little above the Canobic 
mouth of the river Nile, though it has now been joined to the main- 
land by a mole. As soon as he saw the commodious situation of the 
place, it being a long neck of land, stretching like an isthmus betweeri 
large lagoons and shallow waters one side and the sea on the other, 
the latter at the end of it making a spacious harbor, he said, Homer, 
bésides his other excellences, was a very good architect, and ordered 
the plan of a city to be drawn out answerable to the place. To do 
which, for want of chalk, the soil being black, they laid out their 
lines with flour, taking in a pretty large compass of ground in a 
semi-circular figure, and drawing into the inside of the circumference 
equal straight lines from each end, thus giving it something of the 
form of a cloak or cape; while he was pleasing himself with his de- 
sign, on a sudden an infinite number of great birds of several kinds, 
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rising like a black cloud out of the river and the lake, devoured every 
morsel of the flour that had been used in setting out the lines; at 
which omen even Alexander himself was troubled, till the augurs re- 
stored his confidence again by telling him it was a sign the city he 
was about to build would not only abound in all things within itself, 
but also be the nurse and feeder of many nations. He commanded the 
workmen to proceed, while he went to visit the temple of Ammon. 
This was a long and painful, and, in two respects, a dangerous 
journey; first, if they should lose their provision of water, as for 
several days none could be obtained; and, secondly, if a violent south 
wind should rise upon them, while they were traveling through the 
wide extent of deep sands, as it is said to have done when Cambyses 
led his army that way, blowing the sand together in heaps, and raising. 
as it were, the whole desert like a sea upon them, till fifty thousand 
were swallowed up and destroyed by it. All these difficulties were 
weighed and represented to him; but Alexander was not easily to be 
diverted from anything he was bent upon. For fortune having 
hitherto seconded him in his designs, made him resolute and firm in his 
opinions, and the boldness of his temper raised a sort of passion in 
him for surmounting difficulties; as if it were not enough to be al- 
ways victorious in the field, unless places and seasons and nature her- 
self submitted to him. In this journey, the relief and assistance 
the gods afforded him in his distresses were more remarkable, and 
obtained greater belief than the oracles he received afterwards, 
which, however, were valued and credited the more account of those 
occurrences. For first, plentiful rains that fell preserved them from 
any fear of perishing by drought, and, allaying the extreme dryness of 
the sand, which now became moist and firm to travel on, cleared 
and purified the air. Besides this, when they were out of their way, 
and were wandering up and down, because the marks which were 
wont to direct the guides were disordered and lost, they were set 
right again by some ravens, which flew before them when on their 
march, and waited for them when they lingered and fell behind; and 
the greatest miracle, as Callisthenes tells us, was that if any of the 
company went astray in the night, they never ceased croaking and 
making a noise till by that means they had brought them into the 
right way again. Having passed through the wilderness, they came 
to the place where the high priest, at the first salutation, bade Alex- 
ander welcome from his father Ammon. And being asked by him 
whether any of his father’s murderers had escaped punishment, he 
charged him to speak with more respect, since his was not a mortal 
father. Then Alexander, changing his expression, desired to know of 
him if any of those who murdered Philip were yet unpunished, and 
further concerning dominion, whether the empire of the world was 
reserved for him? This, the god answered, he should obtain, and that 
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Philip’s death was fully revenged, which gave him so much satin 
faction that he made splendid offerings to Jupiter, and gave thg 
priests very rich presents. This is what most authors write con 
cerning the oracles. But Alexander, in a letter to his mother, tells 
her there were some secret answers, which at his return he would 
communicate to her only. Others say that the priest, desirous as a 
piece of courtesy to address him in Greek, “O Paidion,” by a slip in 
pronunciation ended with the s instead of the n, and said, “O Paidios,” 
which mistake Alexander was well enough pleased with, and it went 
for current that the oracle had called him so. 

Among the sayings of one Psammon, a philosopher, whom he heard 
in Egypt, he most approved of this, that all men are governed by God, 
because in everything, that which is chief and commands is divine. 
But what he pronounced himself upon this subject was even more 
like a philosopher, for he said, God was the common father of us all, 
but more particularly of the best of us. To the barbarians he car- 
ried himself very haughtily, as if he were fully persuaded of his di- 
vine birth and parentage; but to the Grecians more moderately, and 
with less affection of divinity, except it were once in writing to the 
Athenians about Samos, when he tells them that he should not himself 
have bestowed upon them that free and glorious city; “You received 
it,” he says, “from the bounty of him who at that time was called 
my lord and father,” meaning Philip. However, afterwards being 
wounded with an arrow, and feeling much pain, he turned to those 
about him, and told them, “This, my friends, is real flowing blood, not 
Ichor— 


“Such as immortal gods are wont to shed.” 


And another time, when it thundered so much that everybody was 
afraid, and Anaxarchus, the sophist, asked him if he who was Jupi- 
ter's son could do anvthing like this, “Nay,” said Alexander, laugh- 
ing, “I have no desire to be formidable to my friends, as you would 
have me, who despised my table for being furnished with fish, and not 
with the heads of governors of provinces.” For in fact it is related 
as true, that Anaxarchus, seeing a present of small fishes, which the 
king sent to Hephzston, had used this expression, in a sort of irony, 
and disparagement of those who undergo vast labors and encounter 
great hazards in pursuit of magnificent objects which after all being 
them little more pleasure or enjoyment than what others have. From 
what I have said upon this subject, it is apparent that Alexander in 
himself was not foolishly affected, or had the vanity to think him- 
self really a god, but merely used his claims to divinity as a means of 
maintaining among other people the sense of his superiority. 

At his return out of Egypt into Phoenicia, he sacrificed and made 
solemn processions, to which were added shows of lyric dances and 
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tragedies, remarkable not merely for the splendor of the equipage and 
decorations, but for the competition among those who exhibited them. 
For the kings of Cyprus were here the exhibitors, just in the same 
manner as at Athens those who are chosen by lot out of the tribes. 
And, indeed, they showed the greatest emulation to outvie each other; 
especially Nicocreon, King of Salamis, and Pasicrates of Soli, who 
furnished the chorus, and defrayed the expenses of the two most 
celebrated actors, Athenodorus and Thessalus, the former performing 
for Pasicrates, and the latter for Nicorean. Thessalus was most 
favored by Alexander, though it did not appear till Athenodorus was 
declared victor by the plurality of votes. For then at his going away, 
he said the judges deserved to be commended for what they had 
done, but that he would willingly have lost part of his kingdom 
rather than to have seen Thessalus overcome. However, when he 
understood Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians for being absent 
at the festivals of Bacchus, though he refused his request that he 
would write a letter in his behalf, he gave him a sufficient sum to 
satisfy the penalty. Another time, when Lycon of Scarphia hap- 
pened to act with great applause in the theater, and in a verse which 
he introduced into the comic part which he was acting, begged for a 
present of ten talents, he laughed and gave him the money. 

Darius wrote him a letter, and sent friends to intercede with him, 
requesting him to accept as a ransom of his captives the sum of a 
thonsand talents, and offering him in exchange for his amity and 
alliances all the countries on this side the river Euphrates, together 
with one of his daughters in marriage. These propositions he com- 
municated to his friends, and when Parmenio told him that, for his 
part, if he were Alexander, he should readily embrace them, “So 
would I,” said Alexander, “if I were Parmenio.” Accordingly, his 
answer to Darius was, that if he would come and yield himself up 
into his power he would treat him with all possible kindness; if not, 
he was resolved immediately to go himself and seek him. But the 
death of Darius’s wife in childbirth made him soon after regret one 
part of this answer, and he showed evident marks of grief at being 
thus deprived of a further opportunity of exercising his clemency 
and good nature, which he manifested, however, as far as he could, 
by giving her a most sumptuous funeral. 

Among the eunuchs who waited in the queen’s chamber, and were 
taken prisoners with the women, there was one Tireus, who, getting 
out of the camp, fled away on horseback to Darius, to inform him of 
his wife’s death. He, when he heard it, beating his head, and burst- 
into tears and lamentations, said, “Alas! how great is the calamity of 
the Persians! Was it not enough that their king’s consort and sister 
was a prisoner in her lifetime, but she must, now she is dead, also be 
but meanly and obscurely buried?” “O king,” replied the eunuch, 
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“as to her funeral rites, or any respect or honor that should have been 
shown in them, you have not the least reason to accuse the ill for- 
tune of your country; for to my knowledge neither your queen Statira 
when alive, nor your mother, nor children, wanted anything of 
their former happy condition, unless it were the light of your coun- 
tenance, which I doubt not but the lord Oromosdas will yet restore 
to its former glory. And after her decease, I assure you, she had 
not only all due funeral ornaments, but was honored also with the 
tears of your very enemies; for Alexander is as gentle after victory 
as he is terrible in the field.” At the hearing of these words, such 
was the grief and emotion of Darius’s mind, that they carried him 
into extravagant suspicions; and taking Tireus aside into a more pri- 
vate part of his tent, “Unless thou likewise,” said he to him, “hast 
deserted me, together with the good fortune of Persia, and art become 
a Macedonian in thy heart; if thou yet ownest me for thy master 
Darius, tell me, I charge thee, by the veneration thou payest the light 
of Mithras, and this right hand of thy king, do I not lament the least 
of Statira’s misfortunes in her captivity and death? Have I not 
suffered something more injurious and deplorable in her lifetime? 
And had I not been miserable with less dishonor if I had met with 
a more severe and inhuman enemy? For how is it possible a young 
man as he is should treat the wife of his opponent with so much dis- 
tinction, were it not from some motive that does me disgrace?” 
Whilst lie was yet speaking, Tireus threw himself at his feet, and 
besought him neither to wrong Alexander so much, nor his dead 
wife and sister, as to give utterance to any such thoughts, which de- 
prived him of the greatest consolation left him in his adversity, the 
belief that he was overcome by a man whose virtues raised him above 
human nature; that he ought to look upon Alexander with love 
and admiration, who had given no less proofs of his continence 
towards the Persian women, than of his valor among the men. The 
eunuch confirmed all he said with solemn and dreadful oaths, and was 
further enlarging upon Alexander's moderation and magnanimity on 
other occasions, when Darius, breaking away from him into the other 
division of the tent, where his friends and courtiers were, lifted up 
his hands to heaven and uttered this prayer, “Ye Gods,” said he, “of 
my family, and of my kingdem, if it be possible, I beseech you to re- 
store the declining affairs of Persia, that I may leave them in as 
flourishing a condition as I found them, and have it in my power to 
make a grateful return to Alexander for the kindness which in my 
adversity he has shown to those who are dearest to me. But if, in- 
deed, the fatal time be come, which is to give a period to the Persian 
monarchy, if our ruin be a debt that must be paid to the divine 


‘Ywaousy and the vicissttude of things, then 1 beseech you grant that 
no other man but Alexander may sit upon the throne of Cyrus.” 
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Such is the narrative given by the greater number of the historians. 

But to return to Alexander. After he had reduced all Asia on 
this side the Euphrates, he advanced towards Darius, who was coming 
down against him with a million of men. In his march a very ridicu- 
lous passage happened. The servants who followed the camp for 
sport’s sake divided themselves into two parties, and named the com- 
mander of one of them Alexander, and the other Darius. At first they 
only pelted one another with clods of earth, but presently took to their 
fists, and at last, heated with contention, they fought in good earnest 
with stones and clubs, so that they had much ado to part them; till 
Alexander, upon hearing of it, ordered the two captains to decide the 
quarrel by single combat, and armed him who bore his name himself, 
while Philotas did the same to him who represented Darius, The 
whole army were spectators of this encounter, willing from the event 
of it to derive an omen of their own future success. After they had 
fought stoutly a pretty long while, at last he who was called Alexander 
had the better, and for a reward of his prowess had twelve villages 
given him, with leave to wear the Persian dress. So we are told 
by Eratosthenes. 

But the great battle of all that was fought with Darius was not, as 
most writers tell us, at Arbela, but at Gaugamela, which, in their 
language, signifies the camel’s house, forasmuch as one of their ancient 
kings having escaped the pursuit of his enemies on a swift camel, 
in gratitude to his beast, settled him at this place, with an allowance 
of certain villages and rents for his maintenance. It came to pass 
that in the month Boédromion, about the beginning of the feast of 
Mysteries of Athens, there was an eclipse of the moon, the eleventh 
night after which, the two armies being now in view of one another, 
Darius kept his men in arms, and by torchlight took a general re- 
view of them, But Alexander, while his soldiers slept, spent the night 
before his tent with his diviner, Aristander, performing certain mys- 
terious ceremonies, and sacrificing to the god Fear. In the meanwhile 
the oldest of his commanders, and chiefly Parmenio, when they be- 
held all the plain between Niphates and the Gordyzan mountains 
shining with the lights and fires which were made by the barbarians, 
and heard the uncertain and confused sounds of voices out of their 
camp, like the distant roaring of a vast ocean, were so amazed at the 
thoughts of such a multitude, that after some conference among them- 
selves, they concluded it an enterprise too difficult and hazardous 
for them to engage so numerous an enemy in the day, and therefore 
meeting the king as he came from sacrificing, besought him to at- 
tack Darius by night, that the darkness might conceal the danger 
of the ensuing battle. To this he gave them the celebrated answer, 
“T will not steal a victory,” which though some at the time thought a 
boyish and inconsiderate speech, as if he played with danger, others, 
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however, regarded as an evidence that he confided in his present 
condition, and acted on a true judgment of the future, not wishing 
to leave Darius, in case he were worsted, the pretext of trying his 
fortune again, which he might suppose himself to have, if he could 
impute his overthrow to the disadvantage of the night, as he did 
before to the mountains, the narrow passages, and the sea. For 
while he had such numerous forces and large dominions still remain- 
ing, it was not any want of men or arms that could induce him to give 
up the war, but only the loss of all courage and hope upon the con- 
viction of an undeniable and manifest defeat. 

After they were gone from him with this answer, he laid himself 
down in his tent and slept the rest of the night more soundly than was 
usual with him, to the astonishment of the commanders, who came 
to him early in the morning, and were fain themselves to give order 
that the soldiers should breakfast. But at last, time not giving them 
leave to wait any longer, Parmenio went to his bedside, and called him 
twice or thrice by his name, till he waked him, and then asked him 
how it was possible, when he was to fight the most important battle 
of all, he could sleep as soundly as if he were already victorious. 
“And are we not so, indeed,” replied Alexander, smiling, “since we 
are at last relieved from the trouble of wandering in pursuit of 
Darius through a wide and wasted country, hoping in vain that he 
would fight us?” And not only before the battle, but in the height 
of the danger, he showed himself great, and manifested the self- 
possession of a just foresight and confidence. For the battle for 
some time fluctuated and was dubious. The left wing, where Par- 
menio commanded, was so impetously charged by the Bactrian horse 
that it was disordered and forced to give ground, at the same 
time that Mazzus had sent a detachment round about to fall upon 
those who guarded the baggage, which so disturbed Parmenio that he 
sent messengers to acquaint Alexander that the camp and baggage 
would be all lost unless he immediately relieved the rear by a consider- 
able reinforcement drawn out of the front. This message being 
brought him just as he was giving the signal to those about him for 
the onset, he bade them tell Parmenio that he must have surely lost 
the use of his reason, and had forgotten, in his alarm, that soldiers, 
if victorious, become masters of their enemies’ baggage; and if de- 
feated, instead of taking care of their wealth of their slaves, have 
nothing more to do but to fight gallantly and die with honor. When 
he had said this, he put on his helmet, having the rest of his arms on 
before he came out of his tent, which were a coat of the Sicilian 
make, girt close about him, and cover that a breast-piece of thickly 
quilted linen, which was taken among other booty at the battle of 
Issus. The helmet, which was made by Theophilus, though of iron, 
was so well wrought and polished that it was as bright as the most 
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refined silver. To this was fitted a gorget of the same metal, set 
with precious stones. His sword, which was the weapon he most 
used in fight, was given him by the King of the Citieans, and was of 
an admirable temper and lightness. The belt which he also wore in 
all engagements was of much richer workmanship than the rest of his 
armor. It was a work of the ancient Helicon, and had been presented 
to him by the Rhodians, as a mark of their respect to him. So long 
as he was engaged in drawing up his men, or riding about to give 
orders or directions, or to view them, he spared Busephalus, who 
was now growing old, and made use of another horse; but when he 
was actually to fight, he sent for him again, and as soon as he was 
mounted, commenced the attack. 

He made the longest address that day to the Thessalians and other 
Greeks, who answered him with loud shouts, desiring him to lead 
them on against the barbarians, upon which he shifted his javelin into 
his left hand, and with his right lifted up towards heaven, besought 
the gods, as Callisthenes tells us, that if he was of a truth the son of 
Jupiter, they would be pleased to assist and strengthen the Grecians. 
At the same time the augur Aristander, who had a white mantle about 
him, and a crown of gold on his head, rode by and showed them an 
eagle that soared just over Alexander, and directed his flight towards 
the enemy; which so animated the beholders, that after mutual en- 
couragements and exhortations, the horse charged at full speed, and 
were followed in a mass by the whole phalanx of the foot. But 
before the could come well to blows with the first ranks, the bar- 
barians shrunk back, and were hotly pursued by Alexander, who drove 
those that fled before him into the middle of the battle, where Darius 
himself was in person, whom he saw from a distance over the foremost 
ranks, conspicuous in the midst of his life-guard, a tall and fine- 
looking man, drawn in a lofty chariot, defended by an abundance of 
the best horse, who stood close in order about it ready to receive the 
enemy. But Alexander’s approach was so terrible, forcing those 
who gave back upon those who yet maintained their ground, that 
he beat down and dispersed them almost all. Only a few of the bravest 
and valiantest opposed the pursuit, who were slain in their king’s 
presence, falling in heaps upon one another, and in the very pangs of 
death striving to catch hold of the horses. Darius now seeing all was lost, 
that those who were placed in front to defend him were broken and 
beat back upon him, that he could not turn or disengage his chariot 
without great difficulty, the wheels being clogged an entangled 
among the dead bodies, which lay in such heaps as not only stopped, 
but almost covered the horses, and made them rear and grow so un- 
Truly that the frightened charioteer could govern them no longer, in 
this extremity was glad to quit his chariot and his arms, and mount- 
ing, it is said, upon a mare that had been taken from her foal, betook 
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himself to flight. But he had not escaped so either, if Parmenio had 
not sent fresh messengers to Alexander, to desire him to return and 
assist him against a considerable body of the enemy which yet stood 
together, and would not give ground. For, indeed, Parmenio is on 
all hands accused of having been sluggish and unserviceable in this 
battle, whether age had impaired his courage, or that, as Callisthenes 
says, he secretly disliked and envied Alexander’s growing greatness. 
Alexander, though he was not a little vexed to be so recalled and 
hindered from pursuing his victory, yet concealed the true reason from 
his men, and causing a retreat to be sounded, as if it were too late 
to continue the execution any longer, marched back towards the place 
of danger, and by the way met with the news of the enemy’s total 
overthrow and flight. 

This battle being thus over, seemed to put a period to the Persian 
empire; and Alexander, who was now proclaimed King of Asia, re- 
turned thanks to the gods in magnificent sacrifices, and rewarded his 
friends and followers with great sums of money, and places, and 
governments of provinces. Eager to gain honor with the Grecians, 
he wrote to them that he would have all tyrannies abolished, that they 
might live free according to their own laws, and specially to the 
Plateans, that their city should be rebuilt, because their ancestors 
had permitted their countrymen of old to make their territory the 
seat of the war when they fought with the barbarians for their com- 
mon liberty. He sent also part of the spoils into Italy, to the 
Crotoniats, to honor the zeal and courage of their citizen Phayllus, 
the wrestler, who, in the Median war, when the other Grecian colonies 
in Italy disowned Greece, that he might have a share in the danger, 
joined the flect at Salamis, with a vessel set forth at his own charge. 
So affectionate was Alexander to all kind of virtue, and so desirous 
to preserve the memory of laudable actions. 

From hence he marched through the province of Babylon, which 
immediately submitted to him, and in Ecbatana was much surprised 
at the sight of the place where fire issues in a continuous stream, 
like a spring of water, out of a cleft in the earth, and the stream of 
naphtha, which, not far from this spot, flows out so abundantly as to 
form a sort of lake. This naphtha, in other respects resembling 
bitumen, is so subject to take fire, that before it touches the flame 
it will kindle at the very light that surrounds it, and often inflame the 
intermediate air also. The barbarians, to show the power and nature 
of it, sprinkled the street that led to the king’s lodgings with little 
drops of it, and when it was almost night, stood at the further end 
with torches, which being applied to the moistened places, the first 
at once taking fire, instantly, as quick as a man could think of it, it 
caught from one end to another, in such a manner that the whole 
street was one continued flame. Among those who used to wait on 
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the king and find occasion to amuse him when he anointed and washed 
himself, there was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who desired him 
to make an experiment of the naphtha upon Stephanus, who stood 
by in the bathing place, a youth with a ridiculously ugly face, whose 
talent was singing well, “For,” said he, “if it take hold of him and 
is not put out, it must undeniably be allowed to be of the most in- 
vincible strength.” The youth, as it happened, readily consented to 
undergo the trial, and as soon as he was anointed and rubbed with 
it, his whole body broke out into such a flame, and was so seized by 
the fire, that Alexander was in the greatest perplexity and alarm for 
him, and not without reason; for nothing could have prevented his 
being consumed by it, if by good chance there had not been people 
at hand with a great many vessels of water for the service of the 
bath, with all which they had much ado to extinguish the fire; and his 
body was so burned all over that he was not cured of it for a good 
while after. Thus it is not without some plausibility that they en- 
deavor to reconcile the fable to truth, who say this was the drug 
in the tragedies with which Medea anointed the crown and veil which 
she gave to Creon’s daughter. For neither the things themselves, nor 
the fire, could kindle of its own accord, but being prepared for it 
by the naphtha, they imperceptibly attracted and caught a flame 
which happened to be brought near them. For the rays and emana- 
tions of fire at a distance have no other effect upon some bodies than 
bare light and heat, but in others, where they meet with airy dry- 
ness, and also sufficient rich moisture, they collect themselves and 
soon kindle and create a transformation. The manner, however, of the 
production of naphtha admits of a diversity of opinion . . . or 
whether this liquid substance that feeds the flame does not rather 
proceed from a soil that is unctuous and productive of fire, as that 
of the province of Babylon is, where the ground is so very hot that 
oftentimes the grains of barley leap up and are thrown out, as if 
the violent inflammation had made the earth throb; and in the ex- 
treme heats the inhabitants are wont to sleep upon skins filled with 
water. Harpalus, who was left governor of this country, and was 
desirous to adorn the palace gardens and walks with Grecian plants, 
succeeded in raising all but ivy, which the earth would not bear, 
but constantly killed. For being a plant that loves a cold soil, the 
temper of this hot and fiery earth was improper for it. But such 
digressions as these the impatient reader will be more willing to 
pardon if they are kept within a moderate compass. 

At the taking of Susa, Alexander found in the palace forty thou- 
sand talents in money ready coined, besides an unspeakable quantity 
of other furniture and treasure; amongst which was five thousand 
talents’ worth of Hermionian purple, that had been laid up there an 
hundred and ninety years, and yet kept its color as fresh and lively 
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as at first. The reason of which, they say, is that in dyeing the 
purple they made use of honey, and of white oil in the white tinc- 
ture, both which after the like space of time preserve the clearness 
and brightness of their luster. Dinon also relates that the Persian 
kings had water fetched from the Nile and the Danube, which they 
laid up in their treasuries as a sort of testimony of the greatness of 
their power and universal empire. 

The entrance into Persia was through a most difficult country, and 
was guarded by the noblest of the Persians, Darius himself having 
escaped further, Alexander, however, chanced to find a guide in 
exact correspondence with what the Pythia had foretold when he 
was a child, that a lycus should conduct him into Persia. For by 
such an one, whose father was a Lycian, and his mother a Persian, 
and who spoke both languages, he was now led into the country, by 
a way something about, yet without fetching any considerable com- 
pass. Here a great many of the prisoners were put to the sword, ot 
which himself gives this account, that he commanded them to be 
killed in the belief that it would be for his advantage. Nor was the 
money found here less, he says, than at Susa, besides other movables 
and treasure, as much as ten thousand pair of mules and five thousand 
camels could carry away. Amongst other things he happened to ob- 
serve a large statue of Xerxes thrown carelessly down in the ground 
in the confusion made by the multitude of soldiers pressing into the 
palace. He stood still, and accosting it as if it had been alive, “Shall 
we,” said he, “neglectfully pass thee by, now thou art prostrate on 
the ground because thou once invadedst Greece, or shall we erect thee 
again in consideration of the greatness of thy mind and thy other 
virtues?” But at last, after he had paused some time, and silently 
considered with himself, he went on without taking any further 
notice of it. In this place he took up his winter quarters, and stayed 
four months to refresh his soldiers. It is related that the first time 
he sat on the royal throne of Persia under the canopy of gold, 
Demaratus the Corinthian, who was much attached to him and had 
been one of his father's friends, wept, in an old man’s manner, and 
deplored the misfortune of those Greeks whom death had deprived 
of the satisfaction of seeing Alexander seated on the throne of 
Darius. 

From hence designing to march against Darius, before he set out 
he diverted himself with his officers at an entertainment of drink- 
ing and other pastimes, and indulged so far as to let every one’s 
mistress sit by and drink with them. The most celebrated of them 
was Thais, an Athenian, a mistress of Ptolemy, who was afterwards 
King of Egypt. She, partly as a sort of well-turned compliment to 
Alexander, partly out of sport, as the drinking went on, at last was 
carried so far as to utter a saying, not misbecoming her native country’s 
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character, though somewhat too lofty for her own condition. She 
said it was indeed some recompense for the toils she had undergone 
in following the camp all over Asia, that she was that day treated 
in, and could insult over, the stately palace of the Persian monarchs. 
But, she added, it would please her much better if, while the king 
looked on, she might in sport, with her own hands, set fire to the 
court of that Xerxes who reduced the city of Athens to ashes, that 
it might be recorded to posterity that the women who followed 
Alexander had taken a severer revenge on the Persians for the suf- 
ferings and affronts of Greece, than all the famed commanders had 
been able to do by sea or land. What she said was received with 
such universal liking and murmurs of applause, and so seconded by 
the encouragement and eagerness of the company, that the king him- 
self, persuaded to be of the party, started from his seat, and with a 
chaplet of flowers on his head and a lighted torch in his hand, led 
them the way, while they went after him in a riotous manner, danc- 
ing and making loud cries about the place; which when the rest of 
the Macedonians perceived, they also in great delight ran thither with 
torches; for they hoped the burning and destruction of the royal 
palace was an argument that he looked homeward, and had no design 
to reside among the barbarians. Thus some writers give their ac- 
count of this action, while others say it was done deliberately; how- 
ever, all agree that he soon repented of it, and gave order to put 
out the fire. 

Alexander was naturally most munificent, and grew more so as 
his fortune increased, accompanying what he gave with that courtesy 
and freedom which, to speak truth, is necessary to make a benefit 
really obliging. I will give a few instances of this kind. Ariston, 
the captain of the Pzonians, having killed an enemy, brought his 
head to show him, and told him that in his country such a present 
was recompensed with a cup of gold. “With an empty one,” said 
Alexander, smiling, “but I drink to you in this, which 1 give you full 
of wine.” Another time, as one of the common soldiers was driving 
a mule laden with some of the kings treasure, the beast grew tired, 
and the soldier took it opon his own back, and began to march with 
with it, till Alexander seeing the man so overcharged asked what 
was the matter; and when he was informed, just as he was ready to 
lay down his burden for weariness, “Do not faint now,” said he to 
him, “but finish the journey, and carry what you have there to your 
own tent for yourself.” He was always more displeased with those 
who would not accept of what he gave than with those who begged of 
him. And therefore he wrote to Phocion, that he would not own him 
for his friend any longer if he refused his presents. He had never 
given anything to Serapion, one of the youths that played at ball 
with him, because he did not ask of him, till one day, it coming to 
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Serapion’s turn to play, he still threw the ball to others, and when the 
king asked him why he did not direct it to him, “Because you do not 
ask for it,” said he; which answer pleased him so that he was very 
liberal to him afterwards. One Proteas, a pleasant, jesting, drink- 
ing fellow, having incurred his displeasure, got his friends to inter- 
cede for him, and begged his pardon himself with tears, which at last 
prevailed, and Alexander declared he was friends with him. “I 
cannot believe it,” said Proteas, “unless you first give me some 
pledge of it.’ The king understood his meaning, and presently 
ordered five talents to be given him. How magnificent he was in 
enriching his friends, and those who attended on his person, appears 
by a letter which Olympias wrote to him, where she tells him he 
should reward and honor those about him in a more moderate way. 
“For now,” said she, “you make them all equal to kings, you give them 
power and opportunity of making many friends of their own, and in 
the meantime you leave yourself destitute.” She often wrote to him 
to this purpose, and he never communicated her letters to anybody, 
unless it were one which he opend when Hephestion was by, whom 
he permitted, as his custom was, to read it along with him; but then 
as soon as he had done, he took off his ring, and set the seal upon 
Hephastion's lips. Mazzus, who was the most considerable man in 
Darius’s court, had a son who was already governor of a province. 
Alexander bestowed another upon him that was better; he, however, 
modestly refused, and told him, instead of one Darius, he went the 
way to make many Alexanders, To Parmenio he gave Bagoas’s 
house, in which he found a wardrobe of apparel worth more than a 
thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater, commanding him to keep 
a life-guard about him for the security of his person against con- 
spiracies. To his mother he sent many presents, but would never 
suffer her to meddle with matters of state or war, not indulging her 
busy temper, and when she fell out with him on this account, he 
bore her ill-humor very patiently. Nay more, when he read a long 
letter from Antipater full of accusations against her, “Antipater,” 
he said, “does not know that one tear of a mother effaces a thou- 
sand such letters as these.” 

But when he perceived his favorites grow so luxurious and ex- 
travagant in their way of living and expenses that Hagnon, the 
Teian, wore silver nails in his shoes, that Leonnatus employed several 
camels only to bring him powder out of Egypt to use when he 
wrestled, and that Philotas had hunting nets a hundred furlongs in 
length, that more used precious ointment than plain oil when they 
went to bathe, and that they carried about servants everywhere with 
them to rub them and wait upon them in their chambers, he re- 
proved them in gentle and reasonable terms, telling them he wondered 
that they who had been engaged in so many single battles did not 
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know by experience, that those who labor sleep more sweetly and 
soundly than those who are labored for, and could fail to see by 
comparing the Persians’ manner of living with their own that it was 
the most abject and slavish condition to be voluptuous, but the most 
noble and royal to undergo pain and labor. He argued with them 
further, how it was possible for any one who pretended to be a 
soldier, either to look well after his horse, or to keep his armor 
bright and in good order, who thought it much to let his hands be 
serviceable to what was nearest to him, his own body. “Are you 
still to learn,” said he, “that the end and perfection of our victories 
is to avoid the vices and infirmities of those whom we subdue?” And 
to strengthen his precepts by example, he applied himself now more 
vigorously than ever to hunting and warlike expeditions, embracing 
all opportunities of hardship and danger, insomuch that a Lace- 
demonian, who was there on an embassy to him, and chanced to 
be by when he encountered with and mastered a huge lion, told him 
he had fought gallantly with the beast, which of the two should be 
king. Craterus caused a representation to be made of this adventure, 
consisting of the lion and the dogs, of the king engaged with the lion, 
and himself coming in to his assistance, all expressed in figures of 
brass, some of which were by Lysippus, and the rest by Leochares; and 
had it dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Alexander ex- 
posed his person to danger in this manner, with the object both of 
inuring himself and inciting others to the performance of brave and 
virtuous actions, 

But his followers, who were grown rich, and consequently proud, 
longed to indulge themselves in pleasure and idleness, and were 
weary of marches and expeditions, and at last went on so far as to 
censure and speak ill of him. All which at first he bore very patiently, 
saying it became a king well to do good to others, and be evil spoken 
of. Meantime, on the smallest occasions that called for a show of 
kindness to his friends, there was every indication on his part of 
tenderness and respect. Hearing Peucestes was bitten by a bear, he 
wrote to him that he took it unkindly he should send others notice 
of it and not make him acquainted with it; “But now,” said he, “since 
it is so, let me know how you do, and whether any of your com- 
panions forsook you when you were in danger, that I may punish 
them.” He sent Hephestion, who was absent about some business, 
word how, while they were fighting for their diversion with an 
ichneumon, Craterus was by chance run through both thighs with 
Perdiccas’s javelin. And upon Peucestes’s recovery from a fit of 
Sickness, he sent a letter of thanks to his physician Alexippus. When 
Craterus was ill, he saw a vision in his sleep, after which he offered 
sacrifices for his health, and bade him do so likewise. He wrote al- 
so to Pausanias, the physician, who was about to purge Craterus with 
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hellebore, partly out of an anxious concern for him, and partly to 
give him a caution how he used that medicine. He was so tender 
of his friends’ reputation that he imprisoned Ephialtes and Cissus, 
who brought him the first news of Harpalus’s flight and withdrawal 
from his service, as if they had falsely accused him. When he sent 
the old and infirm soldiers home, Eurylochus, a citizen of Atge, got 
his name enrolled among the sick, though he ailed nothing, which be- 
ing discovered, he confessed he was in love with a young woman 
named Telesippa, and wanted to go along with her to the seaside. 
Alexander inquired to whom the woman belonged, and being told 
she was a free courtesan, “I will assist you,” said he to Eurylochus, 
“in your amour if your mistress be to be gained either by presents or 
persuasions; but we must use no other means, because she is free- 
born.” 

It is surprising to consider upon what slight occasions he would 
write letters to serve his friends. As when he wrote one in which 
he gave order to search for a youth that belonged to Seleucus, who 
was run away into Cilicia; and in another thanked and commendeu 
Peucestes for apprehending Nicon, a servant of Craterus; and in one 
to Megabyzus, concerning a slave that had taken sanctuary in a 
temple, gave direction that he should not meddle with him while he 
was there, but if he could entice him out by fair means, then he gave 
him leave to seize him. It is reported of him that when he first sat 
in judgment upon capital causes he would lay his hand upon one of 
his ears while the accuser spoke, to keep it free and unprejudiced in be- 
half of the party accused. But afterwards such a multitude of accusa- 
tions were brought before him, and so many proved true, that he 
lost his tenderness of heart, and gave credit to those also that were 
false; and especially when anybody spoke ill of him, he would be 
transported out of his reason, and show himself cruel and inexorable, 
valuing his glory and reputation beyond his life or kingdom. 

He now, as we said, set forth to seek Darius, expecting he should 
be put to the hazard of another battle, but heard he was taken and 
secured by Bessus, upon which news he sent home the Thessalians, 
and gave them a largess of two thousand talents over and above the 
pay that was due to them. This long and painful pursuit of Darius— 
for in eleven days he marched thirty-three hundred furlongs—harassed 
his soldiers so that most of them were ready to give it up, chiefly for 
want of water. While they were in this distress, it happened that 
some Macedonians who had fetched water in skins upon their mules 
from a river they had found out came about noon to the place where 
Alexander was, and seeing him almost choked with thirst, presently 
filled an helmet and offered it him. He asked them to whom thev 
were carrying the water; they told him to their children, adding, that 
if his life were but saved, it was no matter for them, they should be 
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able well enough to repair that loss, though they all perished. Then he 
took the helmet into his hands, and looking round about, when he 
saw all those who were near him stretching their heads out and look- 
ing earnestly after the drink, he returned it again with thanks with- 
out tasting a drop of it. “For,” said he, “if I alone should drink, 
the rest will be out of heart.” The soldiers no sooner took notice of 
his temperance and magnanimity upon this occasion, but they one 
and all cried out to him to lead them forward boldly, and began 
whipping on their horses. For whilst they had such a king zhey said 
they defied both weariness and thirst, and looked upon themselves to 
be little less than immortal. But though they were all equally cheer- 
ful and willing, yet not above threescore horse were able, it is said, to 
keep up, and to fall in with Alexander upon the enemy’s camp, where 
they rode over abundance of gold and silver that lay scattered about, 
and passing by a great many chariots full of women that wandered 
here and there for want of drivers, they endeavored to overtake tne 
first of those that fled, in hopes to meet with Darius among them. 
And at last, after much trouble, they found him lying in a chariot, 
wounded all over with darts, just at the point of death. However, 
he desired they would give him some drink, and when he had drunk 
a little cold water, he told Polystratus, who gave it him, that it had 
become the last extremity of his ill fortune to receive benefits and 
not be able to return them. “But Alexander,” said he, ‘whose kind- 
ness to my mother, my wife, and my children I hope the gods will 
recompense, will doubtless thank you for your humanity to me. Tell 
him, therefore, in token of my acknowledgment, I give him this right 
hand,” with which words he took hold of Polystratus’s hand and died. 
When Alexander came up to them, he showed manifest tokens of 
sorrow, and taking off his own cloak, threw it upon the body to cover 
it. And some time afterwards, when Bessus was taken, he ordered 
him to be torn in pieces in this manner. They fastened him to a 
couple of trees which were bound down so as to meet, and then be- 
ing let loose, with a great force returned to their places, each of them 
carrying that part of the body along with it that was tied to it. 
Darius’s body was laid in state, and sent to his mother with pomp 
suitable to his quality. His brother Exathres, Alexander received in- 
to the number of his intimate friends. 

And now with the flower of his army he marched into Hyrcania, 
where he saw a large bay of an open sea, apparently not much less 
than the Euxine, with water, however, sweeter than that of other 
seas, but could learn nothing of certainty concerning it, further than 
that in all probability it seemed to him to be an arm issuing from 
the lake of Mzotis. However, the naturalists were better informed 
of the truth, and had given an account of it many years before 
Alexander’s expedition; that of four gulfs which out of the main sea 
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enter into the continent, this, known indifferently as the Caspian and 
as the Hyrcanian Sea, is the most northern. Here the barbarians, 
unexpectedly meeting with those who led Bucephalus, took them pris- 
oners, and carried the horse away with them, at which Alexander was 
so much vexed that he sent an herald to let them know he would 
put them all to the sword, men, women, and children, without mercy, 
if they did not restore him. But on their doing so, and at the same 
time surrendering their cities into his hands, he not only treated them 
kindly, but also paid a ransom for his horse to those who took him. 

From hence he marched into Parthia, where not having much to 
do, he first put on the barbaric dress, perhaps with the view of mak- 
ing the work of civilizing them the easier, as nothing gains more 
upon men than a conformity to their fashions and customs. Or it 
may have been as a first trial, whether the Macedonians might be 
brought to adore him as the Persians did their kings, by accustoming 
them by little and little to bear with the alterations of his rule and 
course of life in other things. However, he followed not the Median 
fashion, which was altogether foreign and uncouth, and adopted 
neither the trousers nor the sleeved vest, nor the tiara for the head, 
but taking a middle way between the Persian mode and the Mace- 
donian, so contrived his habit that it was not so flaunting as the one, 
and yet more pompous and magnificent than the other. At first he 
wore this habit only when he conversed with the barbarians, or 
within doors, among his intimate friends and companions, but after- 
wards he appeared in it abroad, when he rode out, and at public 
audiences, a sight which the Macedonians beheld with grief; but 
they so respected his other virtues and good qualities that they felt 
it reasonable in some things to gratify his fancies and his passion of 
glory, in pursuit of which he hazarded himself so far, that, besides his 
other adventures, he had but lately been wounded in the leg by an 
arrow, which had so shattered the shank-bone that splinters were 
taken out. And on another occasion he received a violent blow with 
a stone upon the nape of the neck, which dimmed his sight for a 
good while afterwards. And yet all this could not hinder him from 
exposing himself freely to any dangers, insomuch that he passed the 
river Orexartes, which he took to be the Tanais, and putting the 
Scythians to flight, followed them above a hundred furlongs, though 
suffering all the time from a diarrhea, 

Here many affirm that the Amazon came to give him a visit. So 
Clitharchus, Polyclitus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, and Ister tell us. But 
Aristobulus and Chares, who held the office of reporter of requests, 
Ptolemy and Anticlides, Philon the Theban, Philip of Theangela, 
Hecatzus the Eretrian, Philip the Chalcidian, and Duris the Samian, 
say it is wholly a fiction. And truly Alexander himself seems to con- 
firm the latter statement, for in a letter in which he gives Antipater 
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an account of all that happened, he tells him that the King of Scythia 
offered him his daughter in marriage, but makes no mention at all 
of the Amazon. And many years after, when Onesicritus read this 
story in his fourth book to Lysimachus, who then reigned, the king 
laughed quietly and asked, “Where could I have been at that time?” 

But it signifies little to Alexander whether this be credited or no. 
Certain it is, that apprehending the Macedonians would be weary of 
pursuing the war, he left the greater part of them in their quarters; 
and having with him in Hyrcania the choice of his men only, amount- 
ing to twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, he spoke to 
them to this effect: That hitherto the barbarians had seen them no 
otherwise than as it were in a dream, and if they should think of 
returning when they had only alarmed Asia, and not conquered it, 
their enemies would set upon them as upon so many women. However 
he told them he would keep none of them with him against their will, 
they might go if they pleased; he should merely enter his protest, 
that when on his way to make the Macedonians the masters of the 
world, he was left alone with a few friends and volunteers. This is 
almost word for word, as he wrote in a letter to Antipater, where 
he adds, that when he had thus spoken to them, they all cried out, 
they would go along with him whithersoever it was his pleasure to 
lead them. After succeeding with these, it was no hard matter for him 
to bring over the multitude, which easily followed the example of 
their betters. Now, also, he more and more accommodated himself 
in his way of living to that of the natives, and tried to bring them 
also as near as he could to the Macedonian customs, wisely consider- 
ing that whilst he was engaged in an expedition which would carry 
him far from thence, it would be wiser to depend upon the good- 
will which might arise from intermixture and association as a means 
of maintaining tranquillity, than upon force and compulsion. In 
order to this, he chose out thirty thousand boys, whom he put under 
masters to teach them the Greek tongue, and to train them up to 
arms in the Macedonian discipline. As for his marriage with Roxana, 
whose youthfulness and beauty had charmed him at a drinking en- 
tertainment, where he first happened to see her taking part in a 
dance, it was, indeed, a love affair, yet it seemed at the same time 
to be conducive to the object he had in hand. For it gratified the 
conquered people to see him choose a wife from among themselves, 
and it made them feel the most lively affection for him, to find that 
in the only passion which he, the most temperate of men, was over- 
come by, he yet forebore till he could obtain her in a lawful and 
honorable way. 

Noticing also that among his chief friends and favorites, Hephzstion 
most approved all that he did, and complied with and imitated him 
in his change of habits, while Craterus continued strict in the ob- 
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servation of the customs and fashions of his own country, he made 
it his practice to employ the first in ali transactions with the Persians, 
and the latter when he had to do with the Greeks or Macedonians. 
And in general he showed more affection for Hephzstion, and more 
respect for Craterus; Hephestion, as he used to say, being Alex- 
ander’s, and Craterus the king’s friend. And so these two friends 
always bore in secret a grudge to each other, and at times quar- 
relled openly, so much so that once in India they drew upon one an- 
other, and were proceeding in good earnest, with their friends on each 
side to second them, when Alexander rode up and publicly reproved 
Hephezstion, calling him fool and madman, not to be sensible that 
without his favor he was nothing. He rebuked Craterus also in 
private, severely, and then causing them both to come into his pres- 
ence, he reconciled them, at the same time swearing by Amon and the 
rest of the gods, that he loved them too above all other men, but if 
ever he perceived them fall out again he would be sure to put both of 
them to death, or at least the aggressor. After which they neither 
ever did or said anything, so much as in jest, to offend one another. 

There was scarcely any one who had greater repute among the 
Macedonians than Philotas, the son of Parmenio. For besides that 
he was valiant and able to endure any fatigue of war, he was also 
next to Alexander himself the most munificent, and the greatest lover 
of his friends, one of whom asking him for some money, he com- 
manded his steward to give it him; and when he told him he had 
not wherewith, “Have you not any plate, then,” said he, “or any 
clothes of mine to sell?” But he carried his arrogance and his pride 
of wealth and his habits of display and luxury to a degree of assump- 
tion unbecoming a private man; and affecting all the loftiness with- 
out succceding in showing any of the grace or gentleness of true 
greatness, by this mistaken and spurious majesty he gained so much 
envy and ill-will, that Parmenio would sometimes tell him, “My son, 
to be not quite so great would be better.” For he had long before 
been complained of, and accused to Alexander. Particularly when 
Darius was defeated in Cilicia, and an immense booty was taken at 
Damascus, among the rest of the prisoners who were brought into 
the camp, there was one Antigone of Pydna, a very handsome woman, 
who fell to Philotas's share. The young man one day in his cups, 
in the vaunting, outspoken, soldier’s manner, declared to his mistress, 
that all the great actions were performed by him and his father, the 
glory and benefit of which, he said, together with the title of king, 
the boy Alexander reaped and enjoyed by their means. She could 
not hold, but discovered what he had said to one of her acquaintance, 
and he, as is usual in such cases, to another, till at last the story came 
to the ears of Craterus, who brought the woman secretly to the king. 
When Alexander had heard what she had to say, he commanded her 
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to continue her intrigue with Philotas, and give him an account 
from time to time of ail that should fall from him to this purpose. 
He, thus unwittingly caught in a snare, to gratify sometimes a fit of 
anger, sometimes a love of vainglory, let himself utter numerous 
foolish, indiscreet speeches against the king in Antigone’s hearing, 
of which, though Alexander was informed and convinced by strong 
evidence, yet he would take no notice of it at present, whether it 
was that he confided in Parmenio’s affection and loyalty, or that he 
apprehended their authority and interest in the army. But about 
this time, one Limnus, a Macedonian of Chalastra, conspired against 
Alexander’s life, and communicated his design to a youth whom he 
was fond of, named Nicomachus, inviting him to be of the party. 
But he not relishing the thing, revealed it to his brother Balinus, who 
immediately addressed himself to Philotas, requiring him to introduce 
them both to Alexander, to whom they had something of great moment 
to impart which very nearly concerned him. But he, for what reason 
is uncertain, went not with them, professing that the king was en- 
gaged with affairs of more importance. And when they had urged 
him a second time, and were still slighted by him, they applied them- 
Selves to another, by whose means being admitted into Alexander’s 
presence, they first told about Limnus’s conspiracy, and by the way 
let Philotas’s negligence appear who had twice disregarded their 
application to him. Alexander was greatly incensed, and on find- 
ing that Limnus had defended himself, and had been killed by the 
soldier who was sent to seize him, he was still more discomposed, 
thinking he had thus lost the means of detecting the plot. As soon 
as his displeasure against Philotas began to appear, presently all his 
old enemies showed themselves, and said openly, the king was too 
easily imposed on, to imagine that one so inconsiderable as Limnus, 
a Chalastrian, should of his own head undertake such an enterprise; 
that in all likelihood he was but subservient to the design, an instru- 
ment that was moved by some greater spring; that those ought to 
be more strictly examined about the matter whose interest it was 
so much to conceal it. When they had once gained the king’s ear 
for insinuations of this sort, they went on to show a thousand grounds 
of suspicion against Philotas, till at last they prevailed to have him 
seized and put to the torture, which was done in the presence of the 
principal officers, Alexander himself being placed behind some tapes- 
try to understand what passed. Where, when he heard in what a 
miserable tone, and with what abject submissions Philotas applied 
himself to Hephzstion, he broke out, it is said, in this manner: “Are 
you so mean-spirited and effeminate, Philotas, and yet can engage in 
so desperate a design?” After his death, he presently sent into 
Media, and put also Parmenio, his father, to death, who had done 
brave service under Philip, and was the only man of his older friends 
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and counsellors who had encouraged Alexander to invade Asia. Of 
three sons whom he had had in the army, he had already lost two, 
and now was himself put to death with the third. These actions ren- 
dered Alexander an object of terror to many of his friends, and 
chiefly to Antipater, who, to strengthen himself, sent messengers 
privately to treat for an alliance with the A£tolians, who stood in 
fear of Alexander, because they had destroyed the town of the 
CEniadz; on being informed of which, Alexander had said the chil- 
dren of the Giniade need not revenge their father’s quarrel, for he 
would himself take care to punish the A£tolians. 

Not long after this happened, the deplorable end of Clitus, which, 
to those who barely hear the matter, may seem more inhuman than 
that of Philotas; but if we consider the story with its circumstance 
of time, and weigh the cause, we shall find it to have occurred rather 
through a sort of mischance of the king's, whose anger and over-drink- 
ing offered an occasion to the evil genius of Clitus. The king had a 
present of Grecian fruit brought him from the sea-coast, which was 
so fresh and beautiful, that he was surprised at it, and called Clitus 
to him to see it, and to give him a share of it. Clitus was then 
sacrificing, but he immediately left off and came, followed by three 
sheep, on whom the drink-offering had been already poured prepara- 
tory to sacrificing them. Alexander, being informed of this, told 
his diviners, Aristander and Cleomantis the Lacedemonian, and asked 
them what it meant; on whose assuring him it was an ill omen, he 
commanded them in all haste to offer sacrifices for Clitus’s safety, 
forasmuch as three days before he himself had seen a strange 
vision in his sleep, of Clitus all in mourning, sitting by Parmenio’s 
sons who were dead. Clitus, however, stayed not to finish his devo- 
tions, but came straight to supper with the king, who had sacrificed to 
Castor and Pollux. And when they had drunk pretty hard, some of 
the company fell a-singing the verses of one Pranichus, or as others 
say of Pierion, which were made upon those captains who had beer 
lately worsted by the barbarians, on purpose to disgrace and turn 
them to ridicule. This gave offense to the older men who were there, 
and they upbraided both the author and the singer of the verses, 
though Alexander and the younger men about him were much amused 
to hear them, and encouraged them to go on, till at last Clitus, who 
had drunk too much, and was besides of a forward and wilful tem- 
per, was so nettled that he could hold no longer, saying it was not 
well done to expose the Macedonians before the barbarians and 
their enemies, since though it was their unhappiness to be overcome, 
yet they were much better men than those who laughed at them. And 
when Alexander remarked, that Clitus was pleading his own cause, 
giving cowardice the name of misfortune, Clitus started up: “This 
cowardice, as you please to term it,” said he to him, “saved the life of 
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a son of the gods, when in flight from Spithridates’s sword; it is by 
the expense of Macedonian blood, and by these wounds, that you are 
now raised to such a height as to be able to disown your father Philip, 
and call yourself the son of Ammon.” “Thou base fellow,” said 
Alexander, who was now thoroughly exasperated, “dost thou think to 
utter these things everywhere of me, and stir up the Macedonians to 
sedition, and not be punished for it?” “We are sufficiently punished 
already,” answered Clitus, “if this be the recompense of our toils, and 
we must esteem theirs a happy lot who have not lived to see their 
countrymen scourged with Median rods and forced to sue to the Per- 
sians to have access to their king.” While he talked thus at random, 
and those near Alexander got up from their seats and began to revile 
him in turn, the elder men did what they could to compose the dis- 
order. Alexander, in the meantime turning about to Xenodochus, 
the Pardian, and Artemius, the Colophonian, asked them if they were 
not of opinion that the Greeks, in comparison with the Macedonians, 
behaved themselves like so many demigods among wild beasts. But 
Clitus for all this would not give over, desiring Alexander to speak 
out if he had anything more to say, or else why did he invite men 
who were freeborn and accustomed to speak their minds openly with- 
out restraint to sup with him. He had better live and converse with 
barbarians and slaves who would not scruple to bow the knee to his 
Persian girdle and his white tunic. Which words so provoked Alex- 
ander that, not able to suppress his anger any longer, he threw one 
of the apples that lay upon the table at him, and hit him, and then 
looked about for his sword. But Aristophanes, one of his life-guard, 
had hid that out of the way, and others came about him and besought 
him, but in vain; for, breaking from them, he called out aloud to his 
guards in the Macedonian language, which was a certain sign of 
some great disturbance in him, and commanded a trumpeter to sound, 
giving him a blow with his clenched fist for not instantly obeying 
him; though afterwards the same man was commended for disobey- 
ing an order which would have put the whole army into tumult and 
confusion. Clitus still refusing to yield, was with much trouble forced 
by his friends out of the room. But he came in again immediately 
at another door, very irreverently and confidently singing the verses 
out of Euripides’s Andromache, 


“In Greece, alas! how ill things ordered are!” 


Upon this, at last, Alexander, snatching a spear from one of the sol- 
diers, met Clitus as he was coming forward and was putting by the 
curtain that hung before the door, and ran him through the body. 
He fell at once with a cry and a groan. Upon which the king’s anger 
immediately vanishing, he came perfectly to himself, and when he 
saw his friends about him all in a profound silence, he pulled the 
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spear out of the dead body, and would have thrust it into his own 
throat, if the guards had not held his hands, and by main force car- 
ried him away into his chamber, where all that night and the next 
day he wept bitterly, till being quite spent with lamenting and ex- 
claiming, he lay as it were speechless, only fetching deep sighs. His 
friends apprehending some harm from his silence, broke into the 
room, but he took no notice of what any of them said, till Aristander 
putting him in mind of the vision he had seen concerning Clitus, and 
the prodigy that followed, as if all had come to pass by an unavoid- 
able fatality, he then seemed to moderate his grief. They now 
brought Callisthenes, the philosopher, who was the near friend of 
Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera, to him. Callisthenes used 
moral language, and gentle and soothing means, hoping to find access 
for words of reason, and get a hold upon the passion. But Anax- 
archus, who had always taken a course of his own in philosophy, and 
had a name of despising and slighting his contemporaries, as soon as 
he came in, cried aloud, “Is this the Alexander whom the whole 
world looks to, lying here weeping like a slave, for fear of the cen- 
sure and reproach of men, to whom he himself ought to be a law and 
measure of equity, if he would use the right his conquests have given 
him as supreme lord and governor of all, and not be the victim of a 
vain and idle opinion? Do not you know,” said he, “that Jupiter is 
represented to have Justice and Law on each hand of him, to signify 
that all the actions of a conqueror are lawful and just?” With these 
and the like speeches, Anaxarchus indeed allayed the king’s grief, but 
withal corrupted his character, rendering him more audacious and 
lawless than he had been. Nor did he fail by these means to in- 
sinuate himself into his favor, and to make Callisthenes’s company, 
which at all times, because of his austerity, was not very acceptable, 
more uneasy and disagreeable to him. 

It happened that these two philosophers met at an entertainment 
where conversation turned on the subject of climate and the transfes 
of the air, Callisthenes joined with their opinion, who held that those 
countries were colder, and the winter sharper there than in Greece, 
Anaxarchus would by no means allow this, but argued against it with 
some heat. “Surely,” said Callisthenes, “you cannot but admit this 
country to be colder than Greece, for there you used to have but one 
threadbare cloak to keep out the coldest winter, and here you have 
three good warm mantles one over another.” This piece of raillery 
irritated Anaxarchus and the other pretenders to learning, and the 
crowd of flatterers in general could not endure to see Callisthenes so 
much admired and followed by the youth, and no less esteemed by the 
older men for his orderly life and his gravity, and for being con- 
tented with his condition; and confirming what he had professed 
about the object he had in his journey to Alexander, that it was only 
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to get his countrymen recalled from banishment, and to rebuild and 
repeople his native town. Besides the envy which his great reputa- 
tion raised, he also, by his own deportment, gave those who wished 
him ill opportunity to do him mischief. For when he was invited to 
public entertainments, he would most times refuse to come, or if 
he were present at any, he put a constraint upon the company, by 
his austerity and silence, which seemed to intimate his disapproval of 
what he saw. So that Alexander himself said in application to him,— 


“That vain pretense to wisdom I detest, 
Where a man’s blind to his own interest.” 


Being with many more invited to sup with the king, he was called 
upon when the cup came to him, to make an oration extempore in 
praise of the Macedonians; and he did it with such a flow of elo- 
quence, that all who heard it rose from their seats to clap and ap- 
plaud him; only Alexander told him out of Euriphides,— 


“IT wonder not that you have spoke so well, 
’Tis easy on good subjects to excel.” 


“Therefore,” said he, “if yor will show the force of your eloquence, 
tell my Macedonians their faults, and dispraise them, that by hear- 
ing their errors they may learn to be better for the future.” Callis- 
thenes presently obeyed him, retracting all he had said before, and, 
inveighing against the Macedonians with great freedom, added, that 
Philip thrived and grew powerful, chiefly by the discord of the Gre- 
cians, applying this verse to him,— 


“In civil strife e’en villains rise to fame;” 


which so offended the Macedonians, that he was odious to them ever 
after. And Alexander said, that instead of his eloquence, he had only 
made his ill-will appear in what he had spoken. Hermippus assures 
us that one Streebus, a servant whom Callisthenes kept to read to him, 
gave this account of these passages afterwards to Aristotle; and that 
when he perceived the king grow more and more averse to him, two 
or three times, as he was going away, he repeated the verses,— 


“Death seiz’d at last on great Patroclus too, 
Though he in virtue far exceeded you.” 


Not without reason, therefore, did Aristotle give this character of 
Callisthenes, that he was, indeed, a powerful speaker, but had no judg- 
ment. He acted certainly a true philosopher’s part in positively re- 
fusing, as he did, to pay adoration; and by speaking out openly against 
that which the best and gravest of the Macedonians only repined at 
in secret, he delivered the Grecians and Alexander himself from a 
gteat disgrace, when the practice was given up. But he ruined him- 
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self by it, because he went too roughly to work, as if he would have 
forced the king to that which he should have effected by reason and 
persuasion. Chares of Mitylene writes, that at a banquet Alexander, 
after he had drunk, reached the cup to one of his friends, who, on re- 
ceiving it, rose up towards the domestic altar, and when he had drunk, 
first adored and then kissed Alexander, and afterwards laid himself 
down at the table with the rest. Which they all did one after another, 
till it came to Callisthenes’s turn, who took the cup and drank, while 
the king, who was engaged in conversation with Hephestion, was not 
observing, and then came and offered to kiss him. But Demetrius, 
surnamed Phidon, interposed, saying, “Sir, by no means let him kiss 
you, for he only of us all has refused to adore you;” upon which the 
king declined it, and all the concern Callisthenes showed was, that 
he said aloud, “Then I go away with a kiss less than the rest.” The 
displeasure he incurred by this action procured credit for Hephzs- 
tion’s declaration that he had broken his word to him in not paying 
the king the same veneration that others did, as he had faithfully 
promised to do. And to finish his disgrace, a number of such men as 
Lysimachus and Hagnon now came in with their asseverations that 
the sophist went about everywhere boasting of his resistance to arbi- 
trary power, and that the young men all ran after him, and honored 
him as the only man among so many thousands who hac the courage 
to preserve his liberty. Therefore when Hermolaus’s conspiracy 
came to be discovered, the charges which his enemies brought against 
him were the more easily believed, particularly that when the young 
man asked him what he should do to be the most illustrious person on 
earth, he told him the readiest way was to kill him who was already 
so, and that to incite him to commit the deed, he bade him not be 
awed by the golden couch, but remember Alexander was a mat. 
equally infirm and vulnerable as another. However, none of Hermo- 
laus's accomplices, in the utmost extremity, made any mention of 
Callisthenes’s being engaged in the design. Nay, Alexander him- 
self, in the letters which he wrote soon after to Craterus, Attalus, and 
Alcetas, tells them that the young men who were put to the torture 
declared they had entered into the conspiracy of themselves, without 
any other being privy to or guilty of it. But yet afterwards, in a let- 
ter to Antipater, he accuses Callisthenes. “The young men,” he says, 
“were stoned to death by the Macedonians, but for the sophist” 
(meaning Callisthenes), “I will take care to punish him with them 
too who sent him to me, and who harbor those in their cities who con- 
spire against my life,” an unequivocal declaration against Aristotle, 
in whose house Callisthenes, for his relationship’s sake, being his 
niece Hero’s son, had been educated. His death is variously related. 
Some say he was hanged by Alexander's orders; others, that he died 
of sickness in prisons; but Chares writes he was kept in chains seven 
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months after he was apprehended, on purpose that he might be pro- 
ceeded against in full council, when Aristotle should be present; and 
that growing very fat, and contracting a disease of vermin, he there 
died, about the time that Alexander was wounded in India, in the 
country of the Malli Oxydrace, all which came to pass afterwards. 

For to go on in order, Demaratus of Corinth, now quite an old 
man, had made a great effort, about this time, to pay Alexander a 
visit; and when he had seen him, said he pitied the misfortune of 
those Grecians, who were so unhappy as to die before they had beheld 
Alexander seated on the throne of Darius. But he did not long enjoy 
the benefits of the king’s kindness for him, any otherwise than that 
soon after falling sick and dying, he had a magnificent funeral, and 
the army raised him a monument of earth fourscore cubits high, and 
of a vast circumference. His ashes were conveyed in a very rich 
chariot, drawn by four horses, to the seaside. 

Alexander, now intent upon his expedition into India, took notice 
that his soldiers were so charged with booty that it hindered their 
marching. Therefore, at break of day, as soon as the baggage 
wagons were laden, first he set fire to his own, and to those of his 
friends, and then commanded those to be burned which belonged to 
the rest of his army. An act which in the deliberation of it had 
seemed more dangerous and difficult than it proved in the execution, 
with which few were dissatisfied; for most of the soldiers, as if they 
had been inspired, uttering loud outcries and warlike shoutings, sup- 
plied one another with what was absolutely necessary, and burned 
and destroyed all that was superfluous, the sight of which redoubled 
Alexander’s zeal and eagerness for his design. And, indeed, he was 
now grown very severe and inexorable in punishing those who com- 
mitted any fault. For he put Menander, one of his friends, to death 
for deserting a fortress where he had placed him in garrison, and 
shot Orsodates, one of the barbarians who revolted from him, with his 
own hand. 

At this time a sheep happened to yean a lamb, with the perfect 
shape and color of a tiara upon the head, and testicles on each side; 
which portent Alexander regarded with such dislike, that he imme- 
diately caused his Babylonian priests, whom he usually carried about 
with him for such purposes, to purify him, and told his friends he was 
not so much concerned for his own sake as for theirs, out of an ap- 
prehension that after his death the divine power might suffer his 
empire to fall into the hands of some degenerate, impotent person. 
But this fear was soon removed by a wonderful thing that happened 
not long after, and was thought to presage better. For Proxenus, 
a Macedonian, who was the chief of those who looked to the king’s 
furniture, as he was breaking up the ground near the river Oxus, to 
set up the royal pavilion, discovered a spring of a fat oily liquor, 
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which, after the top was taken off, ran pure, clear oil, without any 
difference either of taste or smell, having exactly the same smooth- 
ness and brightness, and that, too, in a country where no olives grew. 
The water, indeed, of the river Oxus, is said to be the smoothest to 
the feeling of all waters, and to leave a gloss on the skins of those 
who bathe themselves in it. Whatever might be the cause, certain it 
is that Alexander was wonderfully pleased with it, as appears by his 
letters to Antipater, where he speaks of it as one of the most remark- 
able presages that God had ever favored him with. The diviners 
told him it signified his expedition would be glorious in the event, 
but very painful, and attended with many difficulties; for oil, they 
said, was bestowed on mankind by God as a refreshment of their 
labors. 

Nor did they judge amiss, for he exposed himself to many hazards 
in the battles which he fought, and received very severe wounds, 
but the greatest loss in his army was occasioned through the unwhole- 
someness of the air and the want of necessary provisions. But he 
still applied himself to overcome fortune and whatever opposed him, 
by resolution and virtue, and thought nothing impossible to true in- 
trepidity, and on the other hand nothing secure or strong for coward- 
ice. It is told of him that when he besieged Sisimithres, who held 
an inaccessible, impregnable rock against him, and his soldiers began 
to despair of taking it, he asked Oxyartes whether Sisimithres was a 
man of courage, who assured him he was the greatest coward alive, 
“Then you tell me,” said he, “that the place may easily be taken, 
since what is in command of it is weak.” And in a little time he se 
terrified Sisimithres that he took it without any difficulty. At an at- 
tack which he made upon such another precipitous place with some of 
his Macedonian soldiers, he called to one whose name was Alexander, 
and told him he at any rate must fight bravely if it were but for his 
name's sake. The youth fought gallantly and was killed in the action, 
at which he was sensibly afflicted. Another time, seeing his men 
march slowly and unwillingly to the siege of the place called Nysa, 
because of a deep river between them and the town, he advanced be- 
fore them, and standing upon the bank, “What a miserable man,” said 
he, “am I that I have not learned to swim!” and then was hardly dis- 
suaded from endeavoring to pass it upon his shield. Here, after the 
assault was over, the ambassadors who from several towns which he 
had blocked up came to submit to him and make their peace, were sur- 
prised to find him still in his armor, without any one in waiting or 
attendance upon him, and when at last some one brought him a 
cushion, he made the eldest of them, named Acuphis, take it and sit 
down upon it. The old man, marvelling at his magnanimity and 
courtesy, asked him what his countrymen should do to merit his 
friendshio. “I would have them,” said Alexander, “choose you to 
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govern them, and send one hundred of the most worthy men among 
them to remain with me as hostages.” Acuphis laughed and an- 
swered, “I shall govern them with more ease, sir, if I send you so 
many of the worst, rather than the best of my subjects.” 

The extent of King Taxiles’s dominions in India was thought 
to be as large as Egypt, abounding in good pastures, and producing 
beautiful fruits. The king himself had the reputation of a wise man, 
and at his first interview with Alexander he spoke to him in these 
terms: “To what purpose,” said he, “should we make war upon one 
another, if the design of your coming into these parts be not to rob 
us of our water or our necessary food, which are the only things 
that wise men are indispensably obliged to fight for? As for other 
riches and possessions, as they are accounted in the eye of the world, 
if I am better provided of them than you, I am ready to let you share 
with me; but if fortune has been more liberal to you than me, I have 
no objection to be obliged to you.” This discourse pleased Alexander 
so much that, embracing him, “Do you think,” said he to him, “your 
kind words and courteous behavior will bring you off in this interview 
without a contest? No, you shall not escape so. I shall contend and 
do battle with you so far, that how obliging soever you are, you shall 
not have the better of me.” Then receiving some presents from him, 
he returned him others of greater value, and to complete his bounty 
gave him in money ready coined one thousand talents; at which his 
old friends were much displeased, but it gained him the hearts of 
many of the barbarians, But the best soldiers of the Indians now 
entering into the pay of several of the cities, undertook to defend 
them, and did it so bravely, that they put Alexander to a great deal 
of trouble, till at last, after a capitulation, upon the surrender of the 
place, he fell upon them as they were marching away, and put them 
all to the sword. This one breach of his word remains as a blemish 
upon his achievements in war, which he otherwise had performed 
throughout with that justice and honor that becomes a king. Nor 
was he less incommoded by the Indian philosophers, who inveighed 
against those princes who joined his party, and solicited the free na- 
tions to oppose him. He took several of these also and caused them 
to be hanged. 

Alexander, in his own letters, has given us an account of his war 
with Porus. He says the two armies were separated by the river 
Hydaspes, on whose opposite bank Porus continually kept his ele- 
phants in order of battle, with their heads towards their enemies, to 
guard the passage; that he, on the other hand, made every day a great 
noise and clamor in his camp, to dissipate the apprehensions of the 
barbarians; that one stormy dark night he passed the river, at a dis- 
tance from the place where the enemy lay, into a little island, with 
part of his foot and the best of his horse. Here there fell a most 
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violent storm of rain, accompanied with lightning and whirlwinds, 
and seeing some of his men burned and dying with the lightning, he 
nevertheless quitted the island and made over to the other side. The 
Hydaspes, he says, now after the storm, was so swollen and grown 
so rapid as to have made a breach in the bank, and a part of the river 
was now pouring in here, so that when he came across it was with 
difficulty he got a footing on the land, which was slippery and un- 
steady, and exposed to the force of the currents on both sides. This 
is the occasion when he is related to have said, “O ye Athenians, 
will ye believe what dangers I incur to merit your praise?” This, 
however, is Onesicritus’s story. Alexander says, here the men left 
their boats, and passed the breach in their armor, up to the breast in 
water, and that then he advanced with his horse about twenty fur- 
longs before his foot, concluding that if the enemy charged him with 
their cavalry he should be too strong for them; if with their foot, 
his own would come up time enough to his assistance. Nor did he 
judge amiss; for being charged by a thousand horse and sixty armed 
chariots, which advanced before their main body, he took all the 
chariots, and killed four hundred horse upon the place. Porus, by 
this time, guessing that Alexander himself had crossed over, came on 
with his whole army, except a party which he left behind, to hold the 
rest of the Macedonians in play, if they should attempt to pass the 
river. But he, apprehending the multitude of the enemy, and to 
avoid the shock of their elephants, dividing his forces, attacked their 
left wing himself, and commanded Ccenus to fall upon the right, 
which was performed with good success. For by this means both 
wings being broken, the enemies fell back in their retreat upon the 
center, and crowded in upon their elephants. There rallying, they 
fought a hand-to-hand battle, and it was the eighth hour of the day 
before they were entirely defeated. This description the conqueror 
himself has left us in his own epistles, 

Almost all the historians agree in relating that Porus was four cubits 
and a span high, and that when he was upon his elephant, which was 
of the largest size, his stature and bulk were so answerable, that he 
appeared to be proportionably mounted, as a horseman on his horse. 
This elephant, during the whole battle, gave many singular proofs of 
sagacity and of particular care of the king, whom as long as he was 
strong and in a condition to fight, he defended with great courage, 
repelling those who set upon him; and as soon as he perceived him 
overpowered with his numerous wounds and the multitude of darts 
that were thrown at him, to prevent his falling off, he softly knelt 
down and began to draw out the darts with his proboscis. When 
Porus was taken prisoner, and Alexander asked him how he expected 
to be used, he answered, “As a king.” For that expression, he said, 
when the same question was put to him a second time, comprehended 
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everything. And Alexander, accordingly, not only suffered him to 
govern his own kingdom as satrap under himself, but gave him also 
the additional territory of various independent tribes whom he subdued, 
a district which, it is said, contained fifteen several nations, and five 
thousand considerable towns, besides abundance of villages. To 
another government, three times as large as this, he appointed Philip, 
one of his friends. 

Some little time after the battle with Porus, Bucephalus died, as 
most of the authorities state, under cure of his wounds, or, as Onesi- 
critus says, of fatigue and age, being thirty years old. Alexander was 
no less concerned at his death than if he had lost an old companion or 
an intimate friend, and built a city, which he named Bucephalia, in 
memory of him, on the bank of the river Hydaspes. He also, we are 
told, built another city, and called it after the name of a favorite dog, 
Peritas, which he had brought up himself. So Sotion assures us he 
was informed by Potamon of Lesbos. 

But this last combat with Porus took off the edge of the Mace- 
donians’ courage, and stayed their further progress into India. For 
having found it hard enough to defeat an enemy who brought but 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse into the field, they 
thought they had reason to oppose Alexander’s design of leading them 
on to pass the Ganges, too, which they were told was thirty-two fur- 
longs broad and a hundred fathoms deep, and the banks on the further 
side covered with multitudes of enemies. For they were told the kings 
of the Gandaritans and Presians expected them there with eighty 
thousand horse, two hundred thousand foot, eight thousand armed 
chariots, and six thousand fighting elephants. Nor was this a mere vain 
report, spread to discourage them. For Androcottus, who not long 
after reigned in those parts, made a present of five hundred elephants 
at once to Seleucus, and with an army of six hundred thousand men 
subdued all India. Alexander at first was so grieved and enraged at 
his men’s reluctancy that he shut himself up in his tent and threw 
himself upon the ground, declaring, if they would not pass the Ganges, 
he owed them no thanks for anything they had hitherto done, and that 
to retreat now was plainly to confess himself vanquished. But at last 
the reasonable persuasions of his friends and the cries and lamenta- 
tions of his soldiers, who in a suppliant manner crowded about the 
entrance of his tent, prevailed with him to think of returning. Yet 
he could not refrain from leaving behind him various deceptive me- 
morials of his expedition, to impose upon aftertimes, and to exaggerate 
his glory with posterity, such as arms larger than were really worn, 
and mangers for horses, with bits and bridles above the usual size, 
which he set up and distributed in several places. He erected altars, 
also, to the gods, which the king of the Presians even in our time do 
honor to when they pass the river, and offer sacrifice upon them after 
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the Grecian manner. Androcottus, then a boy, saw Alexander there, 
and is said often afterwards to have been heard to say, that he missed 
but little of making himself master of those countries; their king, who 
then reigned, was so hated and despised for the viciousness of his life 
and the meanness of his extraction. 

Alexander was now eager to see the ocean. To which purpose he 
caused a great many tow-boats and rafts to be built, in which he 
fell gently down the rivers at his leisure, yet so that his navigation 
was neither unprofitable nor inactive, For by several descents upon 
the bank, he made himself master of the fortified towns, and con- 
sequently of the country on both sides. But at a siege of a town of 
the Mallians, who have the repute of being the bravest people of 
India, he ran in great danger of his life. For having beaten off the 
defendants with showers of arrows, he was the first man that mounted 
the wall by a scaling-ladder, which, as soon as he was up, broke and 
left him almost alone, exposed to the darts which the barbarians 
threw at him in great numbers from below. In this distress, turning 
himself as well as he could, he leaped down in the midst of his 
enemies, and had the good fortune to light upon his feet. The bright- 
ness and clattering of his armour when he came to the ground made 
the barbarians think they saw rays of light, or some bright phantom 
playing before his body, which frightened them so at first that they 
ran away and dispersed. Till seeing him seconded but by two oi 
his guards, they fell upon him hand to hand, and some, while he 
bravely defended himself, tried to wound him through his armour with 
their swords and spears. And one who stood further off drew a bow 
with such just strength that the arrow, finding its way through his 
cuirass, stuck in his ribs under the breast. This stroke was so 
violent that it made him give back, and set one knee to the ground, 
upon which the man ran up with his drawn scimitar, thinking to 
despatch him, and had done it, if Peucestes and Limnzus had not 
interposed, who were both wounded, Limnzus mortally, but Peucestes 
stood his ground, while Alexander killed the barbarians. But this 
did not free him from danger; for, besides many other wounds, at 
last he received so weighty a stroke of a club upon his neck that he 
was forced to lean his body against the wall, still, however, facing 
the enemy. At this extremity, the Macedonians made their way in 
and gathered around him. They took him up, just as he was fainting 
away, having lost all sense of what was done near him, and con- 
veyed him to his tent, upon which it was presently reported all over 
the camp that he was dead. But when they had with great difficulty 
and pains sawed off the shaft of the arrow, which was of wood, and so 
with much trouble got off his cuirass, they came to cut the head of it, 
which was three fingers broad and four long, and stuck fast in the 
bone. During the operation he was taken with almost mortal swoon- 
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ings, but when it was out he came to himself again, Yet though all 
danger was past, he continued very weak, and confined himself a 
great while to a regular diet and the method of his cure, till one day 
hearing the Macedonians clamouring outside in their eagerness to 
see him, he took his cloak and went out. And having sacrificed to 
the gods, without more delay he went on board again, and as he 
coasted along subdued a great deal of the country on both sides, and 
several considerable cities. 

In this voyage he took ten of the Indian philosophers prisoners who 
had been most active in persuading Sabbas to revolt, and had caused 
the Macedonians a great deal of trouble. These men, called Gymnoso- 
phists, were reputed to be extremely ready and succint in their an- 
swers, which he made trial of, by putting difficult questions to them, 
letting them know that those whose answers were not pertinent 
should be put to death, of which he made the eldest of them judge. 
The first being asked which he thought the most numerous, the dead 
or the living, answered, “The living, because those are dead are not 
at all.” Of the second, he desired to know whether the earth or the 
sea produced the largest beasts; who told him, “The earth, for the 
sea is but a part of it.” His question to the third was, Which is the 
cunningest of beasts? “That,” said he, “which men have not yet 
found out.” He bade the fourth tell him what argument he used to 
Sabbas to persuade him to revolt. “No other,” said he, “than that 
he should either live or die nobly.” Of the fifth he asked, Which was 
the eldest, night or day? The philosopher replied, “Day was eldest, 
by one day at least.” But perceiving Alexander not well satisfied 
with that account, he added, that he ought not to wonder if strange 
questions had as strange answers made to them. Then he went on 
and inquired of the next, what a man should do to be exceedingly 
beloved. “He must be very powerful,” said he, “without making 
himself too much feared.” The answer of the seventh to his question, 
how a man might become a god, was, “By doing that which was im- 
possible for men to do.” The eighth told him, “Life is stronger 
than death, because it supports so many miseries.” And the last 
being asked, how long he thought it decent for a man to live, said, 
“Till death appeared more desirable than life.’ Then Alexander 
turned to him whom he had made judge, and commanded him to give 
sentence. “All that I can determine,” said he, “is, that they have 
every one answered worse than another.” “Nay,” said the king, “then 
you shall die first, for giving such a sentence.” “Not so, O king,” 
replied the gymnosophist, “unless you said falsely that he should 
die first who made the worst answer.” In conclusion he gave them 
presents and dismissed them. 

But to those who were in greatest reputation among them, and 
lived a private quiet life, he sent Oner‘cvitus, one of Diogenes the 
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Cynic’s disciples, desiring them to come to him. Calanus, it is said, 
very arrogantly and roughly commanded him to strip himself and 
hear what he said naked, otherwise he would not speak a word to 
him, though he came from Jupiter himself. But Dandamis received 
him with more civility, and hearing him discourse of Socrates, 
Pythagoras, and Diogenes, told him he thought them men of great 
parts and to have erred in nothing so much as in having too great 
respect for the Jaws and customs of their country. Others say Dan- 
damis only asked him the reason why Alexander undertook so long 
a journey to come into those parts. Taxiles, however, persuaded 
Calanus to wait upon Alexander. His proper name was Sphines, but 
because he was wont to say Cale, which in the Indian tongue is a 
form of salutation, to those he met with anywhere, the Greeks 
called him Calanus. He is said to have shown Alexander an in- 
structive emblem of government, which was this, He threw a dry 
shrivelled hide upon the ground, and trod upon the edges of it. The 
skin when it was pressed in one place still rose up in another, where- 
soever he trod round about it, till he set his foot in the middle, 
which made all the parts lie even and quiet. The meaning of this 
similitude being that he ought to reside most in the middle of his 
empire, and not spend too much time on the borders of it. 

His voyage down the rivers took up seven months’ time, and when 
he came to the sea, he sailed to an island which he himself called the 
Scillustis, others Psiltucis, where going ashore, he sacrificed, and 
made what observations he could as to the nature of the sea and 
the sea-coast. Then having besought the gods that no other man 
might ever go beyond the bounds of this expedition, he ordered his 
ficet, of which he made Nearchus admiral and Onesicritus pilot, 
to sail round about, keeping the Indian shore on the right hand, and 
returned himself by land through the country of the Orites, where 
he was reduced to great straits for want of provisions, and lost a 
vast number of his men, so that of an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse, he scarcely brought 
back above a fourth part out of India, they were so diminished by 
disease, ill diet, and the scorching heats, but most by famine. For 
their march was through an uncultivated country whose inhabitants 
fared hardly, possessing only a few sheep, and those of a wretched 
kind, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by their continual feeding 
upon sea-fish. 

After sixty days’ march he came into Gedrosia, where he found 
great plenty of all things, which the neighbouring kings and gover- 
nors of provinces, hearing of his approach, had taken care to provide. 
When he had here refreshed his army, he continued his march through 
Carmania, feasting all the way for seven days together. He with 
his most intimate friends banqueted and revelled night and day upon 
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a platform erected on a lofty, conspicuous scaffold, which was slowly 
drawn by eight horses. This was followed by a great many chariots, 
some covered with purple and embroidered canopies, and some with 
green boughs, which were continually supplied afresh, and in them 
the rest of his friends and commanders drinking, and crowned with 
garlands of flowers. Here was now no target or helmet or spear to 
be seen; instead of armour, the soldiers handled nothing but cups 
and goblets and Thericlean drinking vessels, which, along the whole 
way, they dipped into large bowls and jars, and drank healths to 
one another, some seating themselves to it, others as they went along. 
All places resounded with music of pipes and flutes, with harping 
and singing, and women dancing as in the rites of Bacchus. For this 
disorderly, wandering march, besides the drinking part of it, was 
accompanied with all the sportiveness and insolence of bacchanals, 
as much as if the god himself had been there to countenance and 
lead the procession. As soon as he came to the royal palace of 
Gedrosia, he again refreshed and feasted his army; and one day 
after he had drunk pretty hard, it is said, he went to see a prize of 
dancing contended for, in which his favourite Bagoas, having gained 
the victory, crossed the theatre in his dancing habit, and sat down 
close by him, which so pleased the Macedonians that they made 
loud acclamations for him to kiss Bagoas, and never stopped clapping 
their hands and shouting till Alexander put his arms round him and 
kissed him. 

Here his admiral, Nearchus, came to him, and delighted him so 
with the narrative of his voyage, that he resolved himself to sail 
out of the mouth of the Euphrates with a great fleet, with which he 
designed to go round by Arabia and Africa, and so by Hercules’s 
Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order for which, he directed 
all sorts of vessels to be built at Thapsacus, and made great pro- 
visions everywhere of sea-men and pilots. But the tidings of the 
difficulties he had gone through in his Indian expedition, the danger 
of his person among the Mallians, the reported loss of a considerable 
part of his forces, and a general doubt as to his own safety, had 
begun to give occasion for revolt among many of the conquered 
nations, and for acts of great injustice, avarice, and insolence on the 
part of the satraps and commanders in the provinces, so that there 
seemed to be an universal fluctuation and disposition to change. 
Even at home, Olympias and Cleopatra had raised a faction against 
Antipater, and divided his government between them, Olympias 
seizing upon Epirus, and Cleopatra upon Macedonia. When Alex- 
ander was told of it, he said his mother had made the best choice, 
for the Macedonians would never endure to be ruled by a woman. 
Upon this he dispatched Nearchus again to his fleet, to carry the war 
into the maritime provinces, and as he marched that way himself he 
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punished those commanders who had behaved ill, particularly Oxy- 
artes, one of the sons of Abuletes, whom he killed with his own 
hand, thrusting him through the body with his spear. And when 
Abuletes, instead of the necessary provisions which he ought to have 
furnished, brought him three thousand talents in coined money, he 
ordered it to be thrown to his horses, and when they would not 
touch it, “What good,” he said, “will this provision do us?” and 
sent him away to prison. 

When he came into Persia, he distributed money among the women, 
as their own kings had been wont to do, who as often as they came 
thither gave every one of them a piece of gold; on account of which 
custom, some of them, it is said, had come but seldom, and Ochus 
was so sordidly covetous that, to avoid this expense, he never visited 
his native country once in all his reign, Then finding Cyrus’s se- 
pulchre opened and rifled, he put Polymachus, who did it, to death, 
though he was a man of some distinction, a born Macedonian of 
Pella. And after he had read the inscription, he caused it to be 
cut again below the old one in Greek characters; the words being 
these: “O man, whosoever thou art, and from whencesoever thou 
comest (for I know thou wilt come), I am Cyrus, the founder of 
the Persian empire; do not grudge me this little earth which covers 
ny body.” The reading of this sensibly touched Alexander, filling him 
with the thought of the uncertainty and mutability of human affairs. 
At the same time Calanus, having been a little while troubled with 
a disease in the bowels, requested that he might have a funeral pile 
erected, to which he came on horseback, and, after he had said some 
prayers and sprinkled himself and cut off some of his hair to throw 
into the fire, before he ascended it, he embraced and took leave of 
the Macedonians who stood by, desiring them to pass that day in 
mirth and good-fellowship with their king, whom in a little time, 
he said, he doubted not but to see again at Babylon. Having thus 
said, he lay down, and covering up his face, he stirred not when the 
fire came near him, but continued still in the same posture as at first, 
and so sacrificed himself, as it was the ancient custom of the philos- 
ophers in those countries to do. The same thing was done long 
after by another Indian who came with Czsar to Athens, where they 
still show you, “the Indian’s monument.” At his return from the 
funeral pile, Alexander invited a great many of his friends and 
principal officers to supper, and proposed a drinking match, in which 
the victor should receive a crown, Promachus drank twelve quarts 
of wine, and won the prize, which was a talent from them all; but 
he survived his victory but three days, and was followed, as Chares 
says, by forty-one more, who died of the same debauch, some ex- 
tremely cold weather having set in shortly after. 

At Susa, he married Darius’s daughter Statira, and celebrated also 
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the nuptials of his friends, bestowing the noblest of the Persian 
ladies upon the worthiest of them, at the same time making it an 
entertainment in honour of the other Macedonians whose marriages 
had already taken place. At this magnificent festival, it is reported, 
there were no less than nine thousand guests, to each of whom he 
gave a golden cup for the libations. Not to mention other instances 
of his wonderful magnificence, be paid the debts of his army, which 
amounted to nine thousand eight hundred and seventy talents. But 
Antigenes, who had lost one of his eyes, though he owed nothing, got 
his name set down in the list of those who were in debt, and bringing 
one who pretended to be his creditor, and to have supplied him from 
the bank, received the money. But when the cheat was found out, 
the king was so incensed at it, that he banished him from court, and 
took away his command, though he was an excellent soldier and a 
man of great courage. For when he was but a youth, and served 
under Philip at the siege of Perinthus, where he was wounded in 
the eye by an arrow shot out of an engine, he would neither let 
the arrow be taken out nor be persuaded to quit the field till he had 
bravely repulsed the enemy and forced them to retire into the town. 
Accordingly he was not able to support such a disgrace with any 
patience, and it was plain that grief and despair would have made 
him kill himself, but the king fearing it, not only pardoned him, 
but let him also enjoy the benefit of his deceit. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left behind him to be taught 
and disciplined were so improved at his return, both in strength and 
beauty, and performed their exercises with such dexterity and wonder- 
ful agility, that he was extremely pleased with them, which grieved 
the Macedonians, and made them fear he would have the less value 
for them. And when he proceeded to send down the infirm and 
maimed soldiers to the sea, they said they were unjustly and in- 
famously dealt with, after they were worn out in his service upon 
all occasions, now to be turned away with disgrace and sent home 
into their country among their friends and relations in a worse 
condition than when they came out; therefore they desired him to 
dismiss them one and all, and to account his Macedonians useless, 
now he was so well furnished with a set of dancing boys, with 
whom, if he pleased, might go on and conquer the world. These 
speeches so incensed Alexander that, after he had given them a 
great deal of reproachful language in his passions, he drove them 
away, and committed the watch to Persians, out of whom he chose 
his guards and attendants. When the Macedonians saw him es- 
corted by these men, and themselves excluded and shamefully dis- 
graced, their high spirits fell, and conferring with one another, 
they found that jealousy and rage had almost distracted them. But 
at last coming to themselves again, they went without their arms, 
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with only their under garments on, crying and weeping to offer 
themselves at his tent, and desired him to deal with them as their 
baseness and ingratitude deserved. However, this would not pre- 
vail; for though his anger was already something mollified, yet he 
would not admit them into the presence, nor would they stir from 
thence, but continued two days and nights before his tent, bewailing 
themselves, and imploring him as their lord to have compassion on 
them, But the third day he came out to them, and seeing them very 
humble and penitent, he wept himself a great while, after a gentle 
rcproof spoke kindly to them, and dismissed those who were un- 
serviceable with magnificent rewards, and with his recommendation 
to Antipater, that when they came home, at all public shows and in 
the theatres, they should sit on the best and foremost seats, crowned 
with chaplets of flowers. He ordered, also, that the children of those 
who had lost their lives in his service should have their father’s 
pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had despatched his most 
urgent affairs, he began to divert himself again with spectacles and 
public entertainments, to carry on which he had a supply of three 
thousand actors and artists, newly arrived out of Greece. But they 
were soon interrupted by Hephestion’s falling sick of a fever, in 
which, being a young man and a soldier, too, he could not confine 
himself to so exact a diet as was necessary; for whilst his physician, 
Glaucus, was gone to the theatre, he ate a fowl for his dinner, and 
drank a large draught of wine, upon which he became very ill, 
and shortly after died. At this misfortune, Alexander was so beyonc 
all reason transported that, to express his sorrow, he immediately 
ordered the manes and tails of all his horses and mules to be cut, 
and threw down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. The 
poor physician he crucified, and forbade playing on the flute or any 
other musical instrument in the camp a great while, till directions 
came from the oracle of Ammon, and enjoined him to honour He- 
phestion, and sacrifice to him as to a hero. Then seeking to alleviate 
his grief in war, he set out, as it were, to a hunt and chase of men, 
for he fell upon the Cosszans, and put the whole nation to the sword. 
This was called a sacrifice to Hephestion’s ghost. In his sepulchre 
and monument and the adorning of them he intended to bestow ten 
thousand talents; and designing that the excellence of the work- 
manship and the singularity of the design might outdo the expense, 
his wishes turned, above all other artists, to Stasicrates, because he 
always promised something very bold, unusual, and magnificent in 
his projects. Once when they had met before, he had told him that, 
of all the mountains he knew, that of Atos in Thrace was the most 
capable of being adapted to represent the shape and lineaments of a 
man; that if he pleased to command him, he would make it the 
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noblest and most durable statue in the world, which in its left hand 
should hold a city of ten thousand inhabitants, and out of its right 
should pour a copious river into the sea. Though Alexander declined 
this proposal, yet now he spent a great deal of time with workmen to 
invent and contrive others even more extravagant and sumptuous. 
As he was upon his way to Babylon, Nearchus, who had sailed 
back out of the ocean up the mouth of the river Euphrates, came to 
tell him he had met with some Chaldzan diviners, who had warned 
him against Alexander's going thither. Alexander, however, took no 
thought of it, and went on, and when he came near the walls of the 
place, he saw a great many crows fighting with one another, some 
of whom fell down just by him. After this, being privately informed 
that Apollodorus, the governor of Babylon, had sacrificed, to know 
what would become of him, he sent for Pythagoras, the soothsayer, 
and on his admitting the thing, asked him in what condition he found 
the victim; and when he told him the liver was defective in its lobe, 
“A great presage indeed!” said Alexander. However, he offered 
Pythagoras no injury, but was sorry that he had neglected Nearchus’s 
advice, and stayed for the most part outside the town, removing his 
tent from place to place, and sailing up and down the Euphrates. 
Besides this, he was disturbed by many other prodigies. A tame 
ass fell upon the biggest and handsomest lion that he kept, and 
killed him by a kick. And one day after he had undressed himself 
to be anointed, and was playing at ball, just as they were going to 
bring his clothes again, the young men who played with him per- 
ceived a man clad in the king's robes with a diadem upon his head, 
sitting silently upon his throne. They asked him who he was, to 
which he gave no answer a good while, till at last, coming to himself, 
he told them his name was Dionysius, that he was of Messenia, that 
for some crime of which he was accused he was brought thither 
from the seaside, and had been kept long in prison, that Serapis 
appeared to him, had freed him from his chains, conducted him to 
that place, and commanded him to put on the king’s robe and diadem, 
and to sit where they found him, and to say nothing. Alexander, 
when he heard this, by the direction of his soothsayers, put the fellow 
to death, but he lost his spirits, and grew diffident of the protection 
and assistance of the gods, and suspicious of his friends. His greatest 
apprehension was of Antipater and his sons, one of whom, Iolaus, 
was his chief cupbearer; and Cassander, who had lately arrived, 
and had been bred up in Greek manners, the first time he saw some 
of the barbarians adore the king could not forbear laughing at it 
aloud, which so incensed Alexander that he took him by the hair 
with both hands and dashed his head against the wall. Another 
time, Cassander would have said something in defence of Antipater 
to those who accused him, but Alexander interrupting him, said, 
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“What is it you say? Do you think people, if they had received no 
injury, would come such a journey only to calumniate your father?” 
Tc which Cassander replied, that their coming so far from the evi- 
dence was a great proof of the falseness of their charges, Alexander 
smiled, and said those were some of Aristotle's sophisms, which 
would serve equally on both sides; and added, that both he and his 
father should be severely punished, if they were found guilty of the 
least injustice towards those who complained. All which made such 
a deep impression of terror in Cassander’s mind that, long after, 
when he was King of Macedonia and master of Greece, as he was 
walking up and down at Delphi, and looking at the statues, at the 
sight of that of Alexander he was suddenly struck with alarm, and 
shook all over, his eyes rolled, his head grew dizzy, and it was long 
before he recovered himself. 

When once Alexander had given way to fears of supernatural 
influence, his mind grew so disturbed and so easily alarmed that, 
if the least unusual or extraordinary thing happened, he thought it 
a prodigy or a presage, and his court was thronged with diviners and 
priests whose business was to sacrifice and purify and foretell the 
future. So miserable a thing is incredulity and contempt of divine 
power on the one hand, and so miserable, also, superstition on the 
other, which like water, where the level has been lowered, flowing 
in and never stopping, fills the mind with slavish fears and follies, 
as now in Alexander’s case. But upon some answers which were 
brought him from the oracle concerning Hephestion, he laid aside 
his sorrow, and fell again to sacrificing and drinking; and having 
given Nearchus a splendid entertainment, after he had bathed, as 
was his custom, just as he was going to bed, at Medius's request he 
went to supper with him. Here he drank all the next day, and was 
attacked with a fever, which seized him, not as some write, after he 
had drunk of the bowl of Hercules, nor was he taken with any 
sudden pain in his back, as if he had been struck with a lance, for 
these are the inventions of some authors who thought it their duty to 
make the last scene of so great an action as tragical and moving as 
they could. Aristobulus tells us, that in the rage of his fever and a 
violent thirst, he took a draught of wine, upon which he fell into 
delirium, and died on the thirtieth day of the month Desius. 

But the journals give the following record. On the eighteenth day 
of the month he slept in the bathing-room on account of his fever. 
The next day he bathed and removed into his chamber, and spent his 
time in playing at dice with Medius. In the evening he bathed and 
sacrificed, and ate freely, and had the fever on him through the night. 
On the twentieth, after the usual sacrifices and bathing, he lay in the 
bathing-room and heard Nearchus’s narrative of his voyage, and the 
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observations he made in the great sea. The twenty-first he passed in 
the same manner, his fever still increasing, and suffered much during 
the night. The next day the fever was very violent, and he had him- 
self removed and his bed set by the great bath, and discoursed with his 
principal officers about finding fit men to fill up the great vacant 
places in the army. On the twenty-fourth he was much worse, and 
was carried out of his bed to assist at the sacrifices, and gave order 
that the general officers should wait within the court, whilst the 
inferior officers kept watch without doors. On the twenty-fifth he 
was removed to his palace on the other side the river, where he 
slept a little, but his fever did not abate, and when the generals came 
into his chamber, he was speechless and continued so the following 
day. The Macedonians, therefore, supposing he was dead, came with 
great clamours to the gates, and menaced his friends so that they 
were forced to admit them, and let them all pass through unarmed 
along by his bedside. The same day Python and Seleucus were 
despatched to the temple of Serapis to inquire if they should bring 
Alexander thither, and were answered by the god that they should 
not remove him. On the twenty-eighth, in the evening, he died, 
This account is most of it word for word as it is written in the diary. 

At the time, nobody had any suspicion of his being poisoned, but 
upon some information given six years after, they say Olympias 
put many to death, and scattered the ashes of Iolaus, then dead, 
as if he had given it him. But those who affirm that Aristotle 
counselled Antipater to do it, and that by his means the poison was 
brought, adduce one Hagnothemis as their authority, who, they say, 
heard King Antigonus speak of it, and tell us that the poison was 
water, deadly cold as ice, distilled from a rock in the district of 
Nonacris, which they gathered like a thin dew, and kept in an ass’s 
hoof; for it was so very cold and penetrating that no other vessel 
would hold it. However, most are of opinion that all this is a mere 
made-up story, no slight evidence of which is, that during the dis- 
sensions among the commanders, which lasted several days, the body 
continued clear and fresh, without any sign of such taint or cor- 
ruption, though it lay neglected in a close sultry place. 

Roxana, who was now with child, and upon that account much 
honoured by the Macedonians, being jealous of Statira, sent for her 
by a counterfeit letter, as if Alexander had been still alive; and when 
she had her in her power, killed her and her sister, and threw their 
bodies into a well, which they filled up with earth, not without the 
privity and assistance of Perdiccas, who in the time immediately 
following the king’s death, under cover of the name of Arrhidzus, 
whom he carried about with him as a sort of guard to his person, 
exercised the chief authority. Arrhideus, who was Philip’s son by 
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an obscure woman of the name of Philinna, was himself of weak 
intellect, not that he had been originally deficient either in body or 
mind, on the contrary, in his childhood, he had showed a happy and 
promising character enough. But a diseased habit of body, caused 
by drugs which Olympias gave him, had ruined, not only his health, 
but his understanding. 


CHESAR 


After Sylla became master of Rome, he wished to make Czsar put 
away his wife Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, the late sole ruler of 
the commonwealth, but was unable to effect it either by promises or 
intimidation, and so contented himself with confiscating her dowry. 
The ground of Sylla’s hostility to Caesar was the relationship between 
him and Marius, the elder, married Julia, the sister of Czsar’s father, 
and had by her the younger Marius, who consequently was Czsar’s 
first cousin. And though at the beginning, while so many were to be 
put to death, and there was so much to do, Cesar was overlooked by 
Sylla, yet he would not keep quiet, but presented himself to the 
people as a candidate for the priesthood, though he was yet a mere 
boy. Sylla, without any open opposition, took measures to have him 
rejected, and in consultation whether he should be put to death, when 
it was urged by some that it was not worth his while to contrive the 
death of a boy, he answered, that they knew little who did not see 
more than one Marius in that boy. Cesar, on being informed of this 
saying, concealed himself, and for a considerable time kept out of 
the way in the country of the Sabines, often changing his quarters, 
till one night, as he was removing from one house to another on 
account of his health, he fell into the hands of Sylla’s soldiers, who 
were searching those parts in order to apprehend any who had ab- 
sconded. Czsar, by a bribe of two talents, prevailed with Cornelius, 
their captain, to let him go, and was no sooner dismissed but he put to 
sea and made for Bithynia. After a short stay there with Nicomedes, 
the king, in his passage back he was taken near the island of 
Pharmacusa by some of the pirates, who, at that time, with large 
fleets of ships and innumerable smaller vessels, infested the seas 
everywhere. 

When these men at first demanded of him twenty talents for his 
ransom, he laughed at them for not understanding the value of their 
prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to give them fifty. He presently 
despatched those about him to several places to raise the money, till 
at last he was left among a set of the most bloodthirsty people in the 
world, the Cilicians, only with one friend and two attendants. Yet 
he made so little of them, that when he had a mind to sleep, he would 
Send to them, and order them to make no noise. For thirty-eight 
days, with all the freedom in the world, he amused himself with 
joining in their exercises and games, as if they had not been his 
keepers, but his guards. He wrote verses and speeches, and made them 
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his auditors, and those who did not admire them, he called to their 
faces illiterate and barbarous, and would often, in raillery, threaten 
to hang them, They were greatly taken with this, and attributed his 
free talking to a kind of simplicity and boyish playfulness. As soon 
as his ransom was come from Miletus, he paid it, and was dis- 
charged, and proceeded at once to man some ships at the port of 
Miletus, and went in pursuit of the pirates, whom he surprised with 
their ships still stationed at the island, and took most of them. Their 
money he made his prize, and the men he secured in prison at 
Pergamus, and he made application to Junius, who was then gover- 
nor of Asia, to whose office it belonged, as pretor, to determine their 
punishment. Junius, having his eye upon the money, for the sum was 
considerable, said he would think at his leisure what to do with the 
prisoners, upon which Cesar took his leave of him, and went off to 
Pergamus, where he ordered the pirates to be brought forth and 
crucified; the punishment he had often threatened them with whilst he 
was in their hands, and they little dreamt he was in earnest. 

In the meantime Sylla’s power being now on the decline, Cesar’s 
friends advised him to return to Rome, but he went to Rhodes, and 
entered himself in the school of Apollonius, Molon’s son, a famous 
rhetorician, one who had the reputation of a worthy man, and had 
Cicero for one of his scholars. Czsar is said to have been ad- 
mnirably fitted by nature to make a great statesman and orator, ane 
to have taken such pains to improve his genius this way that without 
dispute he might challenge the second place. More he did not aim 
at, as choosing to be first rather amongst men of arms and power, 
and, therefore, never rose to that height of eloquence to which nature 
would have carried him, his attention being diverted to those ex- 
peditions and designs which at length gained him the empire. And he 
himself, in his answer to Cicero's panegyric on Cato, desires his 
reader not to compare the plain discourse of a soldier with the ha- 
rangues of an orator who had not only fine parts, but had employed 
his life in this study. 

When he was returned to Rome, he accused Dolabella of mal- 
administration, and many cities of Greece came in to attest it. Dola- 
bella was acquitted, and Cesar, in return for the support he had 
received from the Greeks, assisted them in their prosecution of 
Publius Antonius for corrupt practices, before Marcus Lucullus, 
pretor of Macedonia. In this course he so far succeeded, that An- 
tonius was forced to appeal to the tribunes at Rome, alleging that in 
Greece he could not have fair play against Grecians. In his plead- 
ings at Rome, his eloquence soon obtained him great credit and 
favour, and he won no less upon the affections of the people by the 
affability of his manners and address, in which he showed a tact and 
consideration beyond what could have been expected at his age; and 
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the open house he kept, the entertainments he gave, and the general 
splendour of his manner of life contributed little by little to create 
and increase his political influence. His enemies slighted the growth 
of it at first, presuming it would soon fail when his money was gone; 
whilst in the meantime it was growing up and flourishing among 
the common people. When his power at last was established and 
not to be overthrown, and now openly tended to the altering of the 
whole constitution, they were aware too late that there is no be- 
ginning so mean, which continued application will not make con- 
siderable, and that despising a danger at first will make it at last 
irresistible. Cicero was the first who had any suspicions of his 
designs upon the government, and as a good pilot is apprehensive 
of a storm when the sea is most smiling, saw the designing temper of 
the man through this disguise of good humour and affability, and 
said that, in general, in all he did and undertook, he detected the 
ambition for absolute power, “but when I see his hair so carefully 
arranged, and observe him adjusting it with one finger, I cannot 
imagine it should enter into such a man’s thoughts to subvert the 
Roman state.” But of this more hereafter. 

The first proof he had of the people’s good-will to him was when 
he received by their suffrages a tribuneship in the army, and came 
out on the list with a higher place than Caius Popilius. A second 
and clearer instance of their favour appeared upon his making a 
magnificent oration in praise of his aunt Julia, wife to Marius, 
publicly in the forum, at whose funeral he was so bold as to bring 
forth the images of Marius, which nobody had dared to produce since 
the government came into Sylla’s hands, Marius’s party having from 
that time been declared enemies of the state. When some who were 
present had begun to raise a cry against Cesar, the people answered 
with loud shouts and clapping in his favor, expressing their joyful 
iurprise and satisfaction at his having, as it were, brought up again 
from the grave those honours of Marius, which for so long a time 
been lost to the city. It had always been the custom at Rome to 
make funeral orations in praise of elderly matrons, but there was 
no precedent of any upon young women till Cesar first made one 
upon the death of his own wife. This also procured him favour, and 
by this show of affection he won upon the feelings of the people, 
who looked upon him as a man of great tenderness and kindness of 
heart. After he had buried his wife, he went as questor into Spain 
under one of the pretors, named Vetus, whom he honoured ever after, 
and made his son his own questor, when he himself came to be pra- 
tor, After this employment was ended, he married Pompeia, his 
third wife, having then a daughter by Cornelia, his first wife, whom 
he afterwards married to Pompey the Great. He was so profuse in 
his expenses, that, before he had any public employment, he was in 
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debt thirteen hundred talents, and many thought that by incurring 
such expense to be popular he changed a solid good for what would 
prove but a short and uncertain return; but in truth he was pur- 
chasing what was of the greatest value at an inconsiderable rate. 
When he was made surveyor of the Appian Way, he disbursed, besides 
the public money, a great sum out of his private purse; and when he 
was exdile, he provided such a number of gladiators, that he en- 
tertained the people with three hundred and twenty single combats, 
and by his great liberality and magnificence in theatrical shows, in 
processions, and public feastings, he threw into the shade all the 
attempts that had been made before him, and gained so much upon 
the people, that every one was eager to find out new offices and new 
honours for him in return for his munificence. 

There being two factions in the city, one that of Sylla, which was 
very powerful, the other that of Marius, which was then broken and 
in a very low condition, he undertook to revive this and to make it his 
own. And to this end, whilst he was in the height of his repute 
with the people for the magnificent shows he gave as edile, he 
ordered images of Marius and figures of Victory, with trophies in 
their hands, to be carried privately in the night and placed in the 
capitol. Next morning when some saw them bright with gold and 
beautifully made, with inscriptions upon them, referring them to 
Marius’s exploits over the Cimbrians, they were surprised at the bold- 
ness of nim who had set them up, nor was it difficult to guess who it 
was. The fame of this soon spread and brought together a great 
concourse of people. Some cried out that is was an open attempt 
against the established government thus to revive those honours 
which had been buried by the laws and decrees of the senate; that 
Cesar had done it to sound the temper of the people whom he had 
prepared before, and to try whether they were tame enough to bear 
his humour, and would quietly give way to his innovations, On the 
other hand, Marius’s party took courage, and it was incredible how 
numerous they were suddenly seen to be, and what a multitude of 
them appeared and came shouting into the capitol. Many, when 
they saw Marius’s likeness, cried for joy and Czsar was highly ex- 
tolled as the one man, in the place of all others, who was a relation 
worthy of Marius. Upon this the senate met, and Catulus Lutatius, 
one of the most eminent Romans of that time, stood up and in- 
veighed against Czsar, closing his speech with the remarkable 
saying that Cesar was now not working mines, but planting batteries 
to overthrow the state. But when Cesar had made an apology for 
himself, and satisfied the senate, his admirers were very much ani- 
mated, and advised him not to depart from his own thoughts for 
any one, since with the people’s good favour he would ere long 
get the better of them all, and be the first man in the commonwealth. 
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At this time, Metellucs, the high priest, died, and Catulus and 
Isauricus, persons of the highest reputation, and who had great 
influence in the senate, were competitors for the office, yet Ceasar 
would not give way to them, but presented himself to the people as 
a candidate against them. The several parties seeming very equal, 
Catulus, who, because he had the most honour to lose, was the 
most apprehensive of the event, sent to Cesar to buy him off, with 
offers of a great sum of money. But his answer was, that he was 
ready to borrow a larger sum than that to carry on the contest. Upon 
the day of election, as his mother conducted him out of doors with 
tears, after embracing her, “My mother,” he said, “to-day you will see 
me either high priest or an exile.” When the votes were taken, 
after a great struggle, he carried it, and excited among the senate 
and nobility great alarm lest he might now urge on the people to 
every kind of insolence. And Piso and Catulus found fault with 
Cicero for having let Casar escape, when in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line he had given the government such advantage against him. For 
Catiline, who had designed not only to change the present state of 
affairs, but to subvert the whole empire and confound all, had him- 
self taken to flight, while the evidence was yet incomplete against 
him, before his ultimate purposes had been properly discovered. But 
he had left Lentulus and Cethegus in the city to supply his place 
in the conspiracy, and whether they received any secret encourage- 
ment and assistance from Cesar is uncertain; all that is certain is, 
that they were fully convicted in the senate, and when Cicero, the 
consul asked the several opinions of the senators, how they would 
have them punished, all who spoke before Caesar sentenced them to 
death; but Cesar stood up and made a set speech, in which he told 
them that he thought it without precedent and not just to take away 
the lives of persons of their birth and distinction before they were 
fairly tried, unless there was an absolute necessity for it; but that if 
they were kept confined in any towns of Italy Cicero himself should 
choose till Catiline was defeated, then the senate might in peace 
and at their leisure determine what was best to be done. 

This sentence of his carried so much appearance of humanity, 
and he gave it such advantage by the eloquence with which he 
urged it, that not only those who spoke after him closed with it, but 
even they who had before given a contrary opinion now came over 
to his, till it came about to Catulus’s and Cato’s turn to speak. They 
warmly opposed it, and Cato intimated in his speech the suspicion 
of Cesar himself, and pressed the matter so strongly that the 
criminals were given up to suffer execution. As Cesar was going 
out of the senate, many of the young men who at that time acted as 
guards to Cicero ran in with their naked swords to assault him. 
But Curio, it is said, threw his gown over him, and conveyed him 
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away, and Cicero himself, when the young men looked up to see his 
wishes, gave a sign not to kill him, either for fear of the people or 
because he thought the murder unjust and illegal. If this be true, 
I wonder how Cicero came to omit all mention of it in his book 
about his consulship. He was blamed, however, afterwards, for not 
having made use of so fortunate an opportunity against Cesar, as 
if he had let it escape him out of fear of the populace, who, indeed, 
showed remarkable solicitude about Cesar, and some time after, 
when he went into the senate to clear himself of the suspicions he 
lay under, and found great clamours raised against him, upon the 
senate in consequence sitting longer than ordinary, they went up to 
the house in a tumult, and beset it, demanding Cesar, and requiring 
them to dismiss him. Upon this, Cato, much fearing some move- 
ment among the poor citizens, who were always the first to kindle 
the flame among the people, and placed all their hopes in Cesar, 
persuaded the senate to give them a monthly allowance of corn, an 
expedient which put the commonwealth to the extraordinary charge 
of seven million five hundred thousand drachmas in the year, but 
quite succeeded in removing the great cause of terror for the present, 
and very much weakened Cxsar’s power, who at that time was just 
going to be made prztor, and consequently would have been more 
formidable by his office. 

But there was no disturbance during his pratorship, only what 
misfortune he met with in his own domestic affairs. Publius Clodius 
was a patrician by descent, eminent both for his riches and eloquence, 
but in licentiousness of life and audacity exceeded the most noted 
profligates of the day. He was in love with Pompeia, Cesar’s wife, 
and she had no aversion to him. But there was strict watch kept on 
her apartment, and Cezsar's mother, Aurelia, who was a discreet 
woman, being continually about her, made any interview very dan- 
gerous and difficult. The Romans have a goddess whom they call 
Bona, the same whom the Greeks call Gynecea. The Phrygians, who 
claim a peculiar title to her, say she was mother to Midas. The 
Romans profess she was one of the Dryads, and married the Faunus. 
The Grecians afhrm that she is that mother of Bacchus whose name 
is not to be uttered, and, for this reason, the women who celebrate her 
festival cover the tents with vine-branches, and, in accordance with 
the fable, a consecrated serpent is placed by the goddess. It is not 
lawful for a man to be by nor so much as in the house, whilst the rites 
are celebrated, but the women by themselves perform the sacred offices, 
which are said to be much the same with those used in the solemnities 
of Orpheus. When the festival comes, the husband, who is either 
consul or pretor, and with him every male creature, quits the house. 
The wife then taking it under her care sets it in order, and the 
principal ceremonies are performed during the night, the women 
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playing together amongst themselves as they keep watch, and music 
of various kinds going on. 

As Pompeia was at that time celebrating this feast, Clodius, who 
as yet had no beard, and so thought to pass undiscovered, took upon 
him the dress and ornaments of a singing woman, and so came thither, 
having the air of a young girl. Finding the doors open, he was 
without any stop introduced by the maid, who was in the intrigue. 
She presently ran to tell Pompeia, but as she was away a long time, 
he grew uneasy in waiting for her, and left his post and traversed 
the house from one room to another, still taking care to avoid the 
lights, till at last Aurelia’s woman met him, and invited him to play 
with her, as the women did among themselves, He refused to comply, 
and she presently pulled him forward, and asked him who he was 
and whence he came. Clodius told her he was waiting for Pompeia’s 
own maid, Abra, being in fact her own name also, and as he said 
so, betrayed himself by his voice. Upon which the woman shrieking, 
ran into the company where there were lights, and cried out she 
had discovered a man. The women were all in a fright. Aurelia 
covered up the sacred things and stopped the proceedings, and having 
ordered the doors to be shut, went about with lights to find Clodius, 
who was got into the maid’s room that he had come in with, and 
was seized there. The women knew him, and drove him out of doors, 
and at once, that same night, went home and told their husbands the 
story. In the morning, it was all about the town, what an impious 
attempt Clodius had made, and how he ought to be punished as an ° 
offender, not only against those whom he had offended, but also against 
the public and the gods. Upon which one of the tribunes impeached 
him for profaning the holy rites, and some of the principal senators 
combined together and gave evidence against him, that besides many 
other horrible crimes, he had been guilty of incest with his own sister 
who was married to Lucullus. But the people set themselves against 
this combination of the nobility, and defended Clodius, which was of 
great service to him with the judges, who took alarm and were afraid 
to provoke the multitude. Cesar at once dismissed Pompeia, but 
being summoned as a witness against Clodius, said he had nothing to 
charge him with. This looking like a paradox, the accuser asked 
him why he parted with his wife. Czsar replied, “I wished my wife 
to be not so much as suspected.” Some say that Cesar spoke this as 
his real thought, others, that he did it to gratify the people, who were 
very earnest to save Clodius. Clodius, at any rate, escaped; most 
of the judges giving their opinions so written as to be illegible that 
they might not be in danger from the people by condemning him, 
Nor in disgrace with the nobility by acquitting him. 

Cesar, in the meantime, being out of his pretorship, had got the 
Province of Spain, but was in great embarrassment with his creditors, 
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who, as he was going off, came upon him, and were very pressing and 
importunate. This led him to apply himself to Crassus, who was 
the richest man in Rome, but wanted Cesar’s youthful vigor and heat 
to sustain the opposition against Pompey. Crassus took upon him to 
satisfy those creditors who were most uneasy to him, and would not be 
put off any longer, and engaged himself to the amount of eight 
hundred and thirty talents, upon which Cesar was now at liberty to go 
to his province. In his journey, as he was crossing the Alps, and 
passing by a small village of the barbarians with but few inhabitants 
and those wretchedly poor, his companions asked the question among 
themselves by way of mockery, if there were any canvassing for 
offices there; any contention which should be uppermost, or feuds of 
great men one against another. To which Czsar made answer 
seriously, “For my part, I had rather be the first man among these 
fellows, than the second man in Rome.” It is said that another 
time, when free from business in Spain, after reading some part of 
the history of Alexander, he sat a great while very thoughtful, and at 
last burst out into tears. His friends were surprised, and asked 
him the reason of it. “Do you think,” said he, “I have not just 
cause to wecp, when I consider that Alexander at my age had con- 
quered so many nations, and I have all this time done nothing that is 
memorable,” As soon as he came into Spain he was very active, and 
in a few days had got together ten new cohorts of foot in addition to 
the twenty which were there before. With these he marched agains} 
the Calaici and Lusitani and conquered them, and advancing as far 
as the ocean, subdued the tribes which never before had been subject 
to the Romans. Having managed his military affairs with good 
success, he was equally happy in the course of his civil government. 
He took pains to establish a good understanding amongst the several 
states, and no less care to heal the differences between debtors 
and creditors. He ordered that the creditor should receive 
two parts of the debtor's yearly income, and that the other part 
should be managed by the debtor himself, till by this method the 
whole debt was as last discharged. This conduct made him leave 
his province with a fair reputation; being rich himself, and having 
enriched his soldiers, and having received from them the honorable 
name of Imperator. 

There is a law among the Romans, that whoever desires the 
honor of a triumph must stay without the city and expect his 
answer. And another, that those who stand for the consulship shall 
appear personally upon the place. Cesar was come home at the 
very time of choosing consuls, and being in a difficulty between 
these two opposite laws, sent to the senate to desire that, since 


he was obliged to be absent, he might sue for the consulship by his 
friends. Cato, being backed by the law, at first opposed his re- 
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quest; afterwards perceiving that Cesar had prevailed with a great 
part of the senate to comply with it, he made it his business to gain 
time, and went on wasting the whole day in speaking. Upon which 
Cesar thought fit to let the triumph fall, and pursued the consul- 
ship. Entering the town and coming forward immediately, he had 
recourse to a piece of state policy by which everybody was deceived but 
Cato. This was the reconciling of Crassus and Pompey, the two 
men who then were most powerful in Rome. There had been a 
quarrel between them, which he now succeeded in making up, and 
by this means strengthened himself by the united power of both, 
and so under the cover of an action which carried all the appearance 
of a piece of kindness and good-nature, caused what was in effect 
a revolution in the government. For it was not the quarrel between 
Pompey and Cesar, as most men imagine, which was the origin of 
the civil wars, but their union, their conspiring together at first to 
subvert the aristocracy, and so quarreling afterwards between them- 
selves. Cato, who often foretold what the consequence of this alli- 
ance would be, had then the character of a sullen, interfering man, 
but in the end the reputation of a wise but unsuccessful counsellor. 
Thus Czsar, being doubly supported by the interests of Crassus 
and Pompey, was promoted to the consulship, and triumphantly pro- 
claimed with Calpurnius Bibulus. When he entered on his office he 
brought in bills which would have been preferred with better grace 
by the most audacious of the tribunes than by a consul, in which 
he proposed the plantation of colonies and the division of lands, 
simply to please the commonalty. The best and most honorable of the 
senators opposed it, upon which, as he had long wished for nothing 
more than for such colorable pretext, he loudly protested how much 
it was against his will to be driven to seek support from the people, 
and how the senate’s insulting and harsh conduct left no other course 
possible for him than to devote himself henceforth to the popular 
cause and interest. And so he hurried out of the senate, and pre- 
senting himself to the people, and there placing Crassus and Pom- 
pey, one on each side of him, he asked them whether they consented 
to the bills he had proposed. They owned their assent, upon which 
he desired them to assist him against those who had threatened to op- 
pose him with their swords. They engaged they would, and Pompey 
added further, that he would meet their swords with a sword and 
buckler too. These words the nobles much resented, as neither 
Suitable to his own dignity, nor becoming the reverence due to 
the senate, but resembling rather the vehemence of a boy or the 
fury of a madman. But the people were pleased with it. In order 
to get a yet firmer hold upon Pompey, Cesar having a daughter, 
Julia, who had been before contracted to Servilius Czpio, now 
betrothed her to Pompey, and told Servilius he should have Pompey’s.. 
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daughter, who was not unengaged either, but promised to Sylla’s 
son, Faustus. A little time after, Casar married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of Piso, and got Piso made consul for the year following. 
Cato exclaimed loudly against this, and protested, with a great deal 
of warmth, that it was intolerable the government should be prosti- 
tuted by marriages, and that they should advance one another to the 
commands of armies, provinces, and other great posts, by means of 
women. Bibulus, Cesar’s colleague, finding it was to no purpose to 
oppose his bills, but that he was in danger of being murdered in the 
forum, as also was Cato, confined himself to his house, and there let 
the remaining part of his consulship expire. Pompey, when he was 
married, at once filled the forum with soldiers, and gave the people 
his help in passing the new laws, and secured Cesar the government 
of all Gaul, both on this and the other side of the Alps, together with 
Illyricum, and the command of four legions for five years. Cato made 
some attempts against these proceedings, but was seized and led off on 
the way to prison by Casar, who expected that he would appeal to the 
tribunes. But when he saw that Cato went along without speaking 
a word, and not only the nobility were indignant, but the people also, 
aut of respect for Cato's virtue, were following in silence, and with 
dejected looks, he himself privately desired one of the tribunes to 
rescue Cato. As for the other senators, some few of them attended 
the house, the rest, being disgusted, absented themselves. Hence 
Considius, a very old man, took occasion one day to tell Caesar that 
the senators did not meet because they were afraid of his soldiers. 
Cesar asked, “Why don't you, then, out of the same fear, keep at 
home?” To which Considius replied, that age was his guard against 
fear, and that the small remains of his life not worth much caution. 
But the most disgraceful thing that was done in Czsar’s consulship 
was his assisting to gain the tribuneship for the same Clodius who 
had made the attempt on his wife’s chastity and intruded upon the 
secret vigils. He was elected on purpose to effect Cicero's downfall; 
nor did Caesar leave the city to join his army till they two had over- 
powered Cicero and driven him out of Italy. 

Thus far have we followed Czsar'’s actions before the wars of 
Gaul. After this, he seems to begin his course afresh, and to enter 
upon a new life and scene of action. And the period of those wars 
which he now fought, and those many expeditions in which he sub- 
dued Gaul, showed him to be a soldier and general not in the least in- 
ferior to any of the greatest and most admired commanders who had 
ever appeared at the head of armies. For if we compare him with 
the Fabii, the Metelli, the Scipios, and with those who were his 
contemporaries, or not long before him, Sylla, Marius, the two 
Luculli, or even Pompey himself, whose glory, it may be said, went 
up at that time to heaven for every excellence in war, we shall 
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find Czsar’s actions to have surpassed them all. One he may be 
held to have outdone in consideration of the difficulty of the country 
in which he fought, another in the extent of territory which he con- 
quered; some, in the number and strength of the enemy whom he 
defeated; one man, because of the wildness and perfidiousness of the 
tribes whose good-will he conciliated, another in his humanity and 
clemency to those he overpowered; others, again, in his gifts and 
kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike in the number of the battles 
which he fought and the enemies whom he killed. For he had not 
pursued the wars in Gaul full ten years when he had taken by storm 
above eight hundred towns, subdued three hundred states, and of the 
three millions of men, who made up the gross sum of those with whom 
at several times he engaged, he had killed one million and taken 
captive a second. 

He was so much master of the good-will and hearty service of 
his soldiers that those who in other expedicions were but ordinary 
men displayed a courage past defeating or withstanding when they 
went upon any danger where Czsar’s glory was concerned. Such a 
one was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight before Marseilles, had his 
right hand struck off with a sword, yet did not quit his buckler out 
of his left, but struck the enemies in the face with it, till he drove 
them off and made himself master of the vessel. Such another was 
Cassius Sceva, who, in a battle near Dyrrhachium, had one of his 
eyes shot out with an arrow, his shoulder pierced with one javelin, 
and his thigh with another; and having received one hundred 
and thirty darts upon his target, called to the enemy, as though 
he would surrender himself. But when two of them came up to him, 
he cut off the shoulder of one with a sword, and by a blow over the 
face forced the other to retire, and so with the assistance of his 
friends, who now came up, made his escape. Again, in Britain, 
when some of the foremost officers had accidentally got into a 
morass full of water, and there were assaulted by the enemy, a com- 
mon soldier, whilst Cesar stood and looked on, threw himself into the 
midst of them, and after many signal demonstrations of his valor, 
rescued the officers and beat off the barbarians. He himself, in the 
end, took to the water, and with much difficulty, partly by swimming, 
partly by wading, passed it, but in the passage Jost his shield. 
Cesar and his officers saw it and admired, and went to meet him 
with joy and acclamation. But the soldier, much dejected and in 
tears, threw himself down at Czsar’s feet and begged his pardon 
for having let go his buckler. Another time in Agrica, Scipio hav- 
ing taken a ship of Czsar’s in which Granius Petro, lately appointed 
quzstor, was sailing, gave the other passengers as free prize to his 
soldiers, but thought fit to offer the quzstor his life. But he said 
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it was not usual for Czsar’s soldiers to take but give mercy, and hay- 
ing said so, fell upon his sword and killed himself. 

This love of honor and passion for distinction were inspired into 
them and cherished in them by Cesar himself, who, by his unspar- 
ing distribution of money and honors, showed them that he did 
not heap up wealth from the wars for his own luxury, or the grati- 
fying his private pleasures, but that all he received was but a public 
fund laid by for the reward and encouragement of valor, and that he 
looked upon all he gave to deserving soldiers as so much increase 
to his own riches. Added to this also, there was no danger to which 
he did not willingly expose himself, no labor from which he pleaded 
an exemption. His contempt of danger was not so much wondered 
at by his soldiers because they knew how much he coveted honor. 
But his enduring so much hardship, which he did to all appearance 
beyond his natural strength, very much astonished them, For he was 
a spare man, had a soft and white skin, was distempered in the 
head and subject to an epilepsy, which, it is said, first seized him 
at Corduba. But he did not make the weakness of his constitu- 
tion a pretext for his ease, but rather used war as the best physic 
against his indispositions; whilst, by indefatigable journeys, coarse 
diet, frequent lodging in the field, and continual laborious exercise, 
he struggled with his diseases and fortified his body against all at- 
tacks, He slept generally in his chariots or litters, employing even 
his rest in pursuit of action. In the day he was thus carried to the 
forts, garrisons, and camps, one servant sitting with him, who used 
to write down what he dictated as he went, and a soldier attending 
behind him with his sword drawn. He drove so rapidly that when 
he first left Rome he arrived at the river Rhone within eight days. 
He had been an expert rider from his childhood; for it was usual 
with him to sit with his hands joined together behind his back, and 
so to put his horse to its full speed. And in this war he disciplined 
himself so far as to be able to dictate letters from on horseback, 
and to give directions to two who took notes at the same time, or, 
as Oppius says, to more. And it is thought that he was the first 
who contrived means for communicating with friends by cipher, 
when either press of business, or the large extent of the city, left 
him no time for a personal conference about matters that required 
despatch. How little nice he was in his diet may be seen in the 
following instance. When at the table of Valerius Leo, who enter- 
tained him at supper at Milan, a dish of asparagus was put before 
him on which his host instead of oil had poured sweet ointment. 
Cesar partook of it without any disgust, and reprimanded his friends 
for finding fault with it. “For it was enough,” said he, “not to eat 
what you did not like; but he who reflects on another man’s want 
of breeding, shows he wants it as much himself.” Another time 
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upon the road he was driven by a storm into a poor man’s cottage, 
where he found but one room, and that such as would afford but a 
mean reception to a single person, and therefore told his companions 
places of honor should be given up to the greater men, and necessary 
accommodations to the weaker, and accordingly ordered that Oppius, 
who was in bad health, should lodge within, whilst he and the rest 
slept under a shed at the door. 

His first war in Gaul was against the Helvetians and Tigurini, 
who having burnt their own towns, twelve in number, and four 
hundred villages, would have marched forward through that part of 
Gaul which was included in the Roman province, as the Cimbrians 
and Teutons formerly had done. Nor were they inferior to these 
in courage; and in numbers they were equal, being in all three hun- 
dred thousand, of which one hundred and ninety thousand were 
fighting men. Czsar did not engage the Tigurini in person, but 
Labienus, under his directions, routed them near the river Arar. 
The Helvetians surprised Cesar, and unexpectedly set upon him as 
he was conducting his army to a confederate town. Ile succeeded, 
however, in making his retreat into a strong position, where, when 
he had mustered and marshalled his men, his horse was brought to 
him; upon which he said, “When I have won the battle, I will use 
my horse for the chase, but at present let us go against the enemy,” 
and accordingly charged them on foot. After a long and severe 
combat, he drove the main army out of the field, but found the 
hardest work at their carriages and ramparts, where not only the 
men stood and fought, but the women also and children defended 
themselves till they were cut to pieces; insomuch that the fight was 
scarcely ended till midnight. This action, glorious in itself, Cesar 
crowned with another yet more noble, by gathering in a body all 
the barbarians that had escaped out of the battle, above one hundred 
thousand in number, and obliging them to re-occupy the country 
which they had deserted and the cities which they had burnt. This 
he did for fear the Germans should pass it and possess themselves of 
the land whilst it lay uninhabited, 

His second war was in defense of the Gauls against the Germans, 
though some time before he had made Ariovistus, their king, recog- 
nized at Rome as an ally. But they were very insufferable neighbors 
to those under his government; and it was probable, when occasion 
offered, they would renounce the present arrangements, and march on 
to occupy Gaul. But finding his officers timorous, and especially 
those of the young nobility who came along with him in hopes of turn- 
ing their campaigns with him into a means for their own pleasure 
or profit, he called them together, and advised them to march off, 
and not run the hazard of a battle against their inclinations, since 
they had such weak and unmanly feelings; telling them that he would 
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take only the tenth legion and march against the barbarians whom 
he did not expect to find an enemy more formidable than the Cimbri, 
nor, he added, should they find him a general inferior to Marius. 
Upon this, the tenth legion deputed some of their body to pay him 
their acknowledgments and thanks, and the other legions blamed their 
officers, and all, with great vigor and zeal, followed him many days’ 
journey, till they encamped within two hundred furlongs of the 
enemy. Ariovistus’s courage to some extent was cooled upon their 
very approach; for never expecting the Romans would attack the 
Germans, whom he had thought it more likely they would not venture 
to withstand even in defense of their own subjects, he was the more 
surprised at Czsar’s conduct, and saw his army to be in consternation. 
They were still more discouraged by the prophecies of their holy 
women, who foretell the future by observing the eddies of rivers, and 
taking signs from the windings and noise of streams, and who now 
warned them not to engage before the next new moon appeared. 
Cesar having had intimation of this, and seeing the Germans lie 
still, thought it expedient to attack them whilst they were under these 
apprehensions, rather than sit still and wait their time. Accordingly 
he made his approaches to the strongholds and hills on which they 
lay encamped, and so galled and fretted them that at last they came 
down with great fury to engage. But he gained a signal victory, and 
pursued them for four hundred furlongs, as far as the Rhine; all of 
which space was covered with spoils and bodies of the slain. Ariovis- 
tus made shift to pass the Rhine with the small remains of an army, 
for it is said the number of the slain amounted to eighty thousand. 
After this action, Cesar left his army at their winter quarters in 
the country of the Sequani, and, in order to attend to affairs at Rome, 
went into that part of Gaul which lies on the Po, and was part of 
his province; for the river Rubicon divides Gaul, which is on this 
side the Alps, from the rest of Italy. There he sat down and em- 
ployed himself in courting people's favor; great numbers coming to 
him continually, and always finding their requests answered; for he 
never failed to dismiss all with present pledges of his kindness in 
hand, and further hopes for the future. And during all this time of 
the war in Gaul, Pompey never observed how Casar was on the one 
hand using the arms of Rome to effect his conquests, and on the 
other was gaining over and securing to himself the favor of the 
Romans with the wealth which those conquests obtained him. But 
when he heard that the Belg, who were the most powerful of all 
the Gauls, and inhabited a third part of the country, were revolted, 
and had got together a great many thousand men in arms, he imme- 
diately set out and took his way hither with great expedition, and 
falling upon the enemy as they were ravaging the Gauls, his allies, he 
soon defeated and put to flight the largest and least scattered division 
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of them. For though their numbers were great, yet they made but a 
slender defense, and the marshes and deep rivers were made passable 
to the Roman foot by the vast quantity of dead bodies. Of those who 
revolted, all the tribes that lived near the ocean came over without 
fighting, and he, therefore, led his army against the Nervii, the 
fiercest and most warlike people of all in those parts. These live in 
a country covered with continuous woods, and having lodged their 
children and property out of the way in the depth of the forest, fell 
upon Cesar with a body of sixty thousand men, before he was pre- 
pared for them, while he was making his encampment. They soon 
routed his cavalry, and having surrounded the twelfth and seventh 
legions, killed all the officers, and had not Cesar himself snatched up 
a buckler and forced his way through his own men to come up to the 
barbarians, or had not the tenth legion, when they saw him in dan- 
ger, run in from the tops of the hills, where they lay, and broken 
through the enemy’s ranks to rescue him, in all probability not a 
Roman would have been saved. But now, under the influence of 
Czsar’s bold example, they fought a battle, as the phrase is, of more 
than human courage, and yet with their utmost efforts they were not 
able to drive the enemy out of the field, but cut them down fighting 
in their defense. For out of sixty thousand men, it is stated that 
not above five hundred survived the battle, and of four hundred of 
their senators not above three. 

When the Roman senate had received news of this, they voted sac- 
rifices and festivals to the gods, to be strictly observed for the space 
of fifteen days, a longer space than ever was observed for any vic- 
tory before. The danger to which they had been exposed by the joint 
outbreak of such a number of nations was felt to have been great; and 
the people’s fondness for Cesar gave additional luster to successes 
achieved by him. He now, after settling everything in Gaul, came 
back again, and spent the winter by the Po, in order to carry on the 
designs he had in hand at Rome. All who were candidates for offices 
used his assistance, and were supplied with money from him to cor- 
tupt the people and buy their votes, in return of which, when they 
were chosen, they did all things to advance his power. But what was 
more considerable, the most eminent and powerful men in Rome in 
great numbers came to visit him at Lucca, Pompey, and Crassus, and 
Appius, the governor of Sardinia, and Nepos, the pro-consul of Spain, 
so that there were in the place at one time one hundred and twenty 
licitors and more than two hundred senators. In deliberation here 
held, it was determined that Pompey and Crassus should be consuls 
again for the following year; that Cesar should have a fresh supply 
of money, and that his command should be renewed to him for five 
years more. It seemed very extravagant to all thinking men that 
those very persons who had received so much money from Caesar 
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should persuade the senate to grant him more, as if he were in want. 
Though in truth it was not so much upon persuasion as compulsion 
that, with sorrow and groans for their own acts, they passed the 
measure. Cato was not present, for they had sent him seasonably 
out of the way into Cyprus; but Favonius, who was a zealous imi- 
tator of Cato, when he found he could do no good by opposing it, 
broke out of the house, and loudly declaimed against these proceedings 
to the people, but none gave him any hearing; some slighting him 
out of respect to Crassus and Pompey, and the greater part to gratify 
Cesar, on whom depended their hopes. 

After this, Cesar returned again to his forces in Gaul, when he 
found that country involved in a dangerous war, two strong nations 
of the Germans having lately passed the Rhine to conquer it; one 
of them called the Usipes, the other the Tenterite. Of the war with 
the people, Caesar himself has given this account in his commen- 
taries, that the barbarians, having sent ambassadors to treat with him, 
did, during the treaty, set upon him in his march, by which means 
with eight hundred men they routed five thousand of his horse, who 
did not suspect their coming; that afterwards they sent other am- 
bassadors to renew the same fraudulent practices, whom he kept in 
custody, and led on his army against the barbarians, as judging it mere 
simplicity to keep faith with those who had so faithlessly broken the 
terms they had agreed to. But Tanusius states that when the senate 
decreed festivals and sacrifices for this victory, Cato declared it to 
be his opinion that Czsar ought to be given into the hands of the 
barbarians, that so the guilt which this breach of faith might other- 
wise bring upon the state might be expiated by transferring the curse 
on him, who was the occasion of it. Of those who passed the Rhine, 
there were four hundred thousand cut off; those few who escaped 
were sheltered by the Sugambri, a people of Germany. Czsar took 
hold of this pretense to invade the Germans, being at the same time 
ambitious of the honor of being the first man that should pass the 
Rhine with an army. He carried a bridge across it, though it was 
very wide, and the current at that particular point very full, strong, 
and violent, bringing down with its waters trunks of trees, and other 
lumber, which much shook and weakened the foundations of his 
bridge. But he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of the 
river above the passage. to catch and stop these as they floated down, 
and thus fixing his bridle upon the stream, successfully finished his 
bridge, which no one who saw could believe to be the work but o1 
ten days. 

In the passage of his army over it he met with no opposition; the 
Suevi themselves, who are the most warlike people of all Germany, 
flying with their effects into the deepest and most densely wooded 
valleys. When he had burned all the enemy’s country, and encour- 
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aged those who embraced the Roman interest, he went back into Gaul, 
after eighteen days’ stay in Germany. But his expedition into Britain 
was the most famous testimony of his courage. For he was the first 
who brought a navy into the western ocean, or who sailed into the At- 
lantic with an army to make war; and by invading an island, the re- 
ported extent of which had made its existence a matter of controversy 
among historians, many of whom questioned whether it were not a 
mere name and fiction, not a real place, he might be said to have car- 
ried the Roman empire beyond the limits of the known world. He 
passed thither twice from that part of Gaul which lies over against 
it, and in several battles which he fought did more hurt to the enemy 
than service to himself, for the islanders were so miserably poor that 
they had nothing worth being plundered of. When he found himself 
unable to put such an end to the war as he wished, he was content 
to take hostages from the king, and to impose a tribute, and then 
quitted the island. At his arrival in Gaul, he found letters which lay 
ready to be conveyed over the water to him from his friends at Rome, 
announcing his daughter’s death, who died in labor of a child by 
Pompey. Czsar and Pompey both were much afflicted with her 
death, nor were their friends less disturbed, believing that the alliance 
was now broken, which had hitherto kept the sickly commonwealth in 
peace, for the child also died within a few days after the mother. 
The people took the body of Julia, in spite of the opposition of the 
tribunes, and carried it into the field of Mars, and there her funeral 
rites were performed, and her remains are laid 

Czsar’s army was now grown very numerous, so that he was forced 
to disperse them into various camps for their winter quarters, and 
he having gone himself to Italy as he used to do, in his absence a 
general outbreak throughout the whole of Gaul commenced, and large 
armies marched about the country, and attacked the Roman quarters, 
and attempted to make themselves masters of the forts where they 
lay. The greatest and strongest party of the rebels, under the com- 
mand of Abriorix, cut off Cotta and Titurius with all their men, while 
a force sixty thousand strong besieged the legion under the com- 
mand of Cicero, and had almost taken it by storm, the Roman sol- 
diers being all wounded, and having quite spent themselves by a 
defense beyond their natural strength. But Czsar, who was at a great 
distance, having received the news, quickly got together seven thou- 
sand men, and hastened to relieve Cicero. The besiegers were aware 
of it, and went to meet him, with great confidence that they should 
easily overpower such a handful of men. Cesar, to increase their 
presumption, seemed to avoid fighting, and still marched off, till he 
found a place conveniently situated for a few to engage against many, 
where he encamped. He kept his soldiers from making any attack 
upon the enemy, and commanded them to raise the ramparts higher 
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and barricade the gates, that by show of fear they might heighten 
the enemy’s contempt of them. Till at last they came without any 
order in great security to make an assault, when he issued forth and 
put them in flight with the loss of many men. 

This quieted the greater part of the commotions in these parts of 
Gaul, and Cesar, in the course of the winter, visited every part of the 
country, and with great vigilance took precautions against all innova- 
tions. For there were three legions now come to him to supply the 
place of the men he had lost, of which Pompey furnished him with 
two out of those under his command; the other was newly raised in 
the part of Gaul by the Po. But in a while the seeds of war, which 
had long since been secretly sown and scattered by the most power- 
ful men in those warlike nations, broke forth into the greatest and 
most dangerous war that was in those parts, both as regards the num- 
ber of men in the vigor of their youth who were gathered and armed 
from all quarters, the vast funds of money collected to maintain it, 
the strength of the towns, and the difficulty of the country where it 
was carried on. It being winter, the rivers were frozen, the woods 
covered with snow, and the level country flooded, so that in some 
places the ways were lost through the depth of the sncw; in others, 
the overflowing of marshes and streams made every kind of passage 
uncertain. All which difficulties made it seem impracticable for 
Czsar to make any attempt upon the insurgents. Many tribes had 
revolted together, the chief of them being the Arverni and Carnutini; 
the general who had the supreme command in war was Vergentorix, 
whose father the Gauls had put to death on suspicion of his aiming at 
absolute government. 

He having disposed his army in several bodies, and set officers over 
them, drew over to him all the country round about as far as those 
that lie upon the Arar, and having intelligence of the opposition 
which Czsar now experienced at Rome, thought to engage all Gaul 
in the war. Which if he had done a little later, when Caesar was 
taken up with the civil wars, Italy had been put into as great a terror 
as before it was by the Cimbri. But Ceasar, who above all men 
was gifted with the faculty of making the right use of every- 
thing in war, and most especially of seizing the right moment, 
as soon as he heard of the revolt, returned immediately the same way 
he went, and showed the barbarians, by the quickness of his march 
in such a severe season, that an army was advancing against them 
which was invincible. For in the time that one would have thought 
it scarce credible that a courier or express should have come with a 
message from him, he himself appeared with all his army, ravaging 
the country, reducing their posts, subduing their towns, receiv- 
ing into his protection those who declared for him. Till at last the 
Edui, who hitherto had styled themselves brethren to the Romans, 
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and had been much honored by them, declared against him, and joined 
the rebels, moved thence, and passed the country of the Ligones, de- 
siring to reach the territories of the Sequani, who were his friends, 
and who lay like a bulwark in front of Italy against the other tribes 
of Gaul. There the enemy came upon him, and surrounded him with 
many myriads, whom he also was eager to engage; and at last, after 
some time and with much slaughter, gained on the whole a complete 
victory; though at first he appears to have met with some reverse, 
and the Aruveni show you a small sword hanging up in a temple, 
which they say was taken from Casar, Czsar saw this afterwards 
himself, and smiled, and when his friends advised it should be taken 
down, would not permit it, because he looked upon it as consecrated. 

After the defeat, a great part of those who had escaped fled with 
their king into a town called Alesia, which Cesar besieged, though 
the height of the walls, and number of those who defended them, 
made it appear impregnable; and meantime, from without the walls, 
he was assailed by a greater danger than can be expressed. For the 
choice men of Gaul, picked out of each nation, and well armed, came 
to relieve Alesia, to the number of three hundred thousand; nor were 
there in the town less than one hundred and seventy thousand. So 
that Cesar, being shut up betwixt two such forces, was compelled to 
protect himself by two walls, one towards the town, the other against 
the relieving army, as knowing if these forces should join, his affairs 
would be entirely ruined. The danger that he underwent before 
Alesia justly gained him great honor on many accounts, and gave him 
an opportunity of showing greater instances of his valor and conduct 
than any other contest had done. One wonders much how he should 
be able to engage and defeat so many thousands of men without the 
town, and not be perceived by those within, but yet more, that the 
Romans themselves, who guarded their wall which was next to the 
town, should be strangers to it. For even they knew nothing of the 
victory, till they heard the cries of the men and lamentations of the 
women who were in the town, and had from thence seen the Romans 
at a distance carrying into their camp a great quantity of bucklers, 
adorned with gold and silver, many breastplates stained with blood, 
besides cups and tents made in the Gallic fashion. So soon did so 
vast an army dissolve and vanish like a ghost or dream, the greatest 
part of them being killed upon the spot. Those who were in Alesia, 
having given themselves and Czsar much trouble, surrendered at 
last; and Vergentorix, who was the chief spring of all the war, put- 
ting his best armor on, and adorning his horse, rode out of the gates, 
and made a turn about Cesar as he was sitting, then quitting his 
horse, threw off his armor, and remained quietly sitting at Czsar’s 
feet until he was Ied away to be reserved for the triumph. 

Casar had long ago resolved upon the overthrow of Pompey, as 
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had Pompey, for that matter, upon his. For Crassus, the fear of 
whom had hitherto kept them in peace, having now been killed in 
Parthia, if the one of them wished to make himself the greatest man 
in Rome, he had only to overthrow the other; and if he again wished 
to prevent his own fall, he had nothing for it but to be beforehand 
with him whom he feared. Pompey had not been long under any 
such apprehensions, having till lately despised Cesar, as thinking it 
no dificult matter to put down him whom he himself had advanced. 
But Cesar had entertained this design from the beginning against 
his rivals, and had retired, like an expert wrestler, to prepare him- 
self apart for the combat. Making the Gallic wars his exercise- 
ground, he had at once improved the strength of his soldiery, and 
had heightened his own glory by his great actions, so that he was 
looked on as one who might challenge comparison with Pompey. 
Nor did he let go any of those advantages which were now given 
him both by Pompey himself and the times, and the ill-government 
of Rome, where all who were candidates for offices publicly gave 
money, and without any shame bribed the people, who, having re- 
ceived their pay, did not contend for their benefactors with their bare 
suffrages, but with bows, swords, and slings. So that after having 
many times stained the place of election with blood of men killed 
upon the spot, they left the city at last without a government at all, 
to be carried about like a ship without a pilot to steer her; while all 
who had any wisdom could only be thankful if a course of such wild 
and stormy disorder and madness might end no worse than in a 
monarchy. Some were so bold as to declare openly that the govern- 
ment was incurable but by a monarchy, and that they ought to take 
that remedy from the hands of the gentlest physician, meaning Pom- 
pey, who, though in words he pretended to decline it, yet in reality 
made his utmost efforts to be declared dictator. Cato, perceiving his 
design, prevailed with the senate to make him sole consul, that with 
the offer of a more legal sort of monarchy he might be withheld from 
demanding the dictatorship. They over and above voted him the con- 
tinuance of his provinces, for he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he governed by his lieutenants, and maintained armies under 
him, at the yearly charge of a thousand talents out of the public treas- 
ury. 

Upon this Cesar also sent and petitioned for the consulship and the 
continuance of his provinces. Pompey at first did not stir in it, but 
Marcellus and Lentulus opposed it, who had always hated Caesar, and 
now did everything, whether fit or unfit, which might disgrace and 
affront him. For they took away the privilege of Roman citizens 
from the people of New Comum, who were a colony that Cesar had 
lately planted in Gaul, and Marcellus, who was then consul, ordered 
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one of the senators of that town, then at Rome, to be whipped, and 
told him he laid that mark upon him to signify he was no citizen of 
Rome, bidding him, when he went back again, to show it to Cesar. 
After Marcellus’s consulship, Cesar began to lavish gifts upon all 
the public men out of the riches he had taken from the Gauls; dis- 
charged Curio, the tribune, from his great debts; gave Paulus, then 
consul, fifteen hundred talents, with which he built the noble court 
of justice adjoining the forum, to supply the place of that called the 
Fulvian. Pompey, alarmed at these preparations, now openly took 
steps, both by himself and his friends, to have a successor appointed 
in Czesar’s room, and sent to demand back the soldiers whom he had 
lent him to carry on the wars in Gaul. Czsar returned them, and 
made each soldier a present of two hundred and fifty drachmas. The 
officer who brought them home to Pompey spread amongst the people 
no very fair or favorable report of Czsar, and flattered Pompey him- 
self with false suggestions that he was wished for by Casar’s army; 
and though his affairs here were in some embarrassment through the 
envy of some, and the ill state of the government, yet there the army 
was at his command, and if they once crossed into Italy would pres- 
ently declare for him; so weary were they of Czsar’s endless ex- 
peditions, and so suspicious of his designs for a monarchy. Upon this 
Pompey grew presumptuous, and neglected all warlike preparations, 
as fearing no danger, and used no other means against him than 
mere speeches and votes, for which Cesar cared nothing. And one 
of his captains, it is said, who was sent by him to Rome, standing 
before the senate house one day, and being told that the senate would 
not give Cesar a longer time in his government, clapped his hand 
on the hilt of his sword and said, “But this shall.” 

Yet the demands which Czxsar made had the fairest colors of 
equity imaginable. For he proposed to lay down his arms, and that 
Pompey should do the same, and both together should become pri- 
vate men, and each expect a reward of his servioes from the public. 
For that those who proposed to disarm him, and at the same time to 
confirm Pompey in all the power he held, were simply establishing 
the one in the tyranny which they accused the other of aiming at. 
When Curio made these proposals to the people in Czsar’s name, he 
was loudly applauded, and some threw garlands towards him, and dis- 
missed him as they do successful wrestlers, crowned with flowers. 
Antony, being tribune, produced a letter sent from Czsar on this 
occasion, and read it, though the consuls did what they could to op- 
pose it. But Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, proposed in the senate, 
that if Cesar did not lay down his arms within such a time he should 
be voted an enemy; and the consuls putting it to the question, 
whether Pompey should dismiss his soldiers, and again, whether 
Cesar should disband his, very few assented to the first, but almost 
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all to the latter. But Antony proposing again, that both should lay 
down their commissions, all but a very few agreed to it. Scipio was 
upon this very violent, and Leutulus, the consul, cried aloud, that they 
had need of arms, and not of suffrages, against a robber; so that the 
senators for the present adjourned, and appeared in mourning as a 
mark of their grief for the dissension. 

Afterwards there came other letters from Cesar, which seemed yet 
more moderate, for he proposed to quit everything else, and only to 
retain Gaul within the Alps, Illycrium, and two legions, till he should 
stand a second time for consul. Cicero, the orator, who was lately 
returned from Cilicia, endeavored to reconcile differences, and soft- 
ened Pompey, who was willing to comply in other things, but not to 
allow him the soldiers, At last Cicero used his persuasions with 
Czsar’s friends to accept of the provinces and six thousand soldiers 
only, and so to make up the quarrel. And Pompey was inclined to 
give way to this, but Lentulus, the consul, would not hearken to it, 
but drove Antony and Curio out of the senate-house with insults, by 
which he afforded Czsar the most plausible pretense that could be, 
and one which he could readily use to inflame the soldiers, by show- 
ing them two persons of such repute and authority who were forced 
to escape in a hired carriage in the dress of slaves. For so they 
were glad to disguise themselves when they fled out of Rome. 

There were not about him at that time above three hundred horse 
and five thousand foot; for the rest of his army, which was left be- 
hind the Alps, was to be brought after him by officers who had re- 
ceived orders for that purpose. But he thought the first motion to- 
wards the design which he had on foot did not require large forces 
at present, and that what was wanted was to make this first step 
suddenly, and so as to astound his enemies with the boldness of it; as 
it would be easier, he thought, to throw them into consternation by 
doing what they never anticipated than fairly to conquer them, if 
he had alarmed them by his preparations. And therefore he com- 
manded his captains and other officers to go only with their swords 
in their hands, without any other arms, and make themselves masters 
of Ariminum, a large city of Gaul, with as little disturbance and 
bloodshed as possible. He committed the care of these forces to Hor- 
tensius, and himself spent the day in public as a stander-by and spec- 
tator of the gladiators, who exercised before him. A little before 
night he attended to his person, and then went into the hall, and 
conversed for some time with those he had invited to supper, till it 
began to grow dusk, when he rose from table and made his excuses 
to the company, begging them to stay till he came back, having al- 
ready given private directions to a few immediate friends that they 
should follow him, not all the same wav, but some one way, some 
another. He himself got into one of the hired carriages, and drove 
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at first another way, but presently turned towards Ariminum. When 
he came to the river Rubicon, which parts Gaul within the Alps 
from the rest of Italy, his thoughts began to work, now he was just 
entering upon the danger, and he wavered much in his mind when he 
considered the greatness of the enterprise into which he was throw- 
ing himself. He checked his course and ordered a halt, while he re- 
volved with himself, and often changed his opinion one way and the 
other, without speaking a word. This was when his purposes fluctu- 
ated most; presently he also discussed the matter with his friends who 
were about him (of which number Asinius Pollio was one), com- 
puting how many calamities his passing that river would bring upon 
mankind, and what a relation of it would be transmitted to posterity. 
At last, in a sort of passion, casting aside calculation, and abandoning 
himself to what might come, and using the proverb frequently in their 
mouths who enter upon dangerous and bold attempts, “The die is 
cast,” with these words he took the river. Once over, he used all 
expedition possible, and before it was day reached Ariminum and took 
it. It is said that the night before he passed the river he had an 
impious dream, that he was unnaturally familiar with his own mother. 

As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide gates, so to say, were thrown 
open, to let in war upon every land alike and sea, and with the 
limits of the province, the boundaries of the laws were transgressed. 
Nor would one have thought that, as at other times, the mere men 
and women fled from one town of Italy to another in their consterna- 
tion, but that the very towns themselves left their sites and fled for 
succor to each other. The city of Rome was overrun, as it were, 
with a deluge, by the conflux of people flying in from all the neigh- 
boring places. Magistrates could no longer govern, nor the eloquence 
of any orator quiet it; it was all but suffering shipwreck by the vio- 
lence of its own tempestuous agitation. The most vehement con- 
trary passions and impulses were at work everywhere. Nor did those 
who rejoiced at the prospect of the change altogether conceal their 
feelings, but when they met, as in so great a city they frequently 
must, with the alarmed and dejected of the other party, they provoked 
quarrels by their bold expressions of confidence in the event. Pom- 
pey, sufficiently disturbed of himself, was yet more perplexed by the 
clamors of others; some telling him that he justly suffered for hav- 
ing armed Cesar against himself and the government; others blam- 
ing him for permitting Cesar to be insolently used by Lentulus, when 
he made such ample concessions, and offered such reasonable pro- 
posals towards an accommodation. Favonius bade him now stamp 
upon the ground; for once talking big in the senate, he desired them 
not to trouble themselves about making any preparations for the war, 
for that he himself, with one stamp of his foot, would fill all Italy 
with soldiers. Yet still Pompey at that time had more forces than 
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Cesar; but he was not permitted to pursue his own thoughts, but, 
being continually disturbed with false reports and alarms, as if the 
enemy was close upon him and carrying all before him, he gave way, 
and let himself be borne down by the general cry. He put forth an 
edict declaring the city to be in a state of anarchy, and left it with 
orders that the senate should follow him, and that no one should 
stay behind who did not prefer tyranny to their country and liberty. 

The consuls at once fled, without making even the usual sacrifices; 
so did most of the senators, carrying off their own goods in as much 
haste as if they had been robbing their neighbors. Some, who had 
formerly much favored Czsar’s cause, in the prevailing alarm quitted 
their own sentiments, and without any prospect of good to them- 
selves, were carried along by the common stream. It was a melan- 
choly thing to see the city tossed in these tumults, like a ship given 
up by her pilots, and left to run, as chance guides her, upon any 
rock in her way. Yet, in spite of their sad condition, people still 
esteemed the place of their exile to be their country for Pompey's 
sake, and fled from Rome, as if it had been Czsar’s camp. Labienus 
even, who had been one of Cesar’s nearest friends, and his lieuten- 
ant, and who had fought by him zealously in the Gallic wars, now de- 
serted him, and went over to Pompey. Cesar sent all his money and 
equipage after him, and then sat down before Corfinium, which was 
garrisoned with thirty cohorts under the command of Domitius. He, 
in despair of maintaining the defense, requested a physician, whom 
he had among his attendants, to give him poison; and taking the dose, 
drank it, in hopes of being dispatched by it. But soon after, when he 
was told that Caesar showed the utmost clemency toward those he 
took prisoners, he lamented his misfortune, and blamed the hastiness 
of his resolution. His physician consoled him by informing him that 
he had taken a sleeping draught, not a poison; upon which, much re- 
joiced, and rising from his bed, he went presently to Cesar, and gave 
him the pledge of his hand, yet afterwards again went over to Pompey. 
The report of these actions at Rome quieted those who were there, 
and some who had fled thence returned. 

Czxsar took into his army Domitius’s soldiers, as he did all those 
whom he found in any town enlisted for Pompey’s service. Being 
now strong and formidable enough, he advanced against Pompey 
himself, who did not stay to receive him, but fled to Brundusium, 
having sent the consuls before with a body of troops to Dyrrhachium. 
Soon after, upon Czsar’s approach, he set to sea, as shall be more 
particularly related in his Life. Casar would have immediately pur- 
sued him, but wanted shipping, and therefore went back to Rome, 
having made himself master of all Italy without bloodshed in the 
space of sixty days. When he came thither, he found the city more 
quiet than he expected, and many senators present, to whom he ad- 
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dressed himself with courtesy and deference, desiring them to send to 
Pompey about any reasonable accommodations towards a peace. But 
nobody complied with this proposal; whether out of fear of Pompey, 
whom they had deserted, or that they thought Cesar did not mean 
what he said, but thought it his interest to talk plausibly. After- 
wards, when Metellus, the tribune, would have hindered him from 
taking money out of the public treasure, and adduced some laws 
against it, Cesar replied that arms and laws had each their own time; 
“If what I do displeases you, leave the place; war allows no free 
talking. When I have laid down my arms, and made peace, come back 
and make what speeches you please. And this,” he added, “I tell 
you in diminution of my own just right, as indeed you and all others 
who have appeared against me and are now in my power may be 
treated as I please.” Having said this to Metellus, he went to the 
doors of the treasury, and the keys being not to be found, sent for 
smiths to force them open. Metellus again making resistance and 
some encouraging him in it, Cesar, in a louder tone, told him he would 
put him to death if he gave him any further disturbance. “And this,” 
said he, “you know, young man, is more disagreeable for me to say 
than to do.” These words made Metellus withdraw for fear, and ob- 
tained speedy execution henceforth for all orders that Cesar gave 
for procuring necessaries for the war. 

He was now proceeding to Spain, with the determination of first 
crushing Afranius and Varro, Pompey’s lieutenants, and making him- 
self master of the armies and provinces under them, that he might 
then more securely advance against Pompey, when he had no enemy 
left behind him. In this expedition his person was often in danger 
from ambuscades, and his army by want of provisions, yet he did 
not desist from pursuing the enemy, provoking them to fight, and 
hemming them with his fortifications, till by main force he made him- 
self master of their camps and their forces. Only the generals got 
off and fled to Pompey. 

When Czsar came back to Rome, Piso, his father-in-law, advised 
him to send men to Pompey to treat of a peace; but Isauricus, to in- 
gratiate himself with Czsar, spoke against it. After this, being cre- 
ated dictator by the senate, he called home the exiles, and gave back 
their rights as citizens to the children of those who had suffered 
under Sylla; he relieved the debtors by an act remitting some part of the 
interest on their debts, and passed some other measures of the same 
sort, but not many. For within eleven days he resigned his dictator- 
ship, and having declared himself consul, with Servilius Isauricus, 
hastened again to the war. He marched so fast that he left all his 
army behind him, except six hundred chosen horse and five legions, 
with which he put to sea in the very middle of winter, about the be- 
ginning of the month of January (which corresponds pretty nearly 
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with the Athenian month Posideon), and having passed the Ionian 
Sea, took Oricum and Apollonia, and then sent back the ships to 
Brundusium, to bring over the soldiers who were left behind in the 
march. They, while yet on the march, their bodies now no longer in 
the full vigor of youth, and they themselves weary with such a multi- 
tude of wars, could not but exclaim against Casar, “When at last, 
and where, will this Caesar let us be quiet? He carries us from place 
to place, and uses us as if we were not to be worn out, and had no 
sense of labor. Even our tron itself is spent by blows, and we ought 
to have some pity on our bucklers and breastplates, which have been 
used so lung. Our wounds, if nothing else, should make him see 
that we are mortal men whom he commands, subject to the same pains 
and sufferings as other human beings. The very gods themselves 
cannot force the winter seasons, or hinder the storms in their time; 
yet he pushes forward, as if he were not pursuing, but flying from an 
enemy.” So they talked as they marched leisurely towards Brundu- 
sium, But when they came thither, and found Casar gone off before 
them, their feelings changed, and they blamed themselves as trait- 
ors to their general. They now railed at their officers for marching 
so slowly, and placing themselves on the heights overlooking the sea 
towards Epirus, they kept watch to see if they could espy the vessels 
which were to transport them to Cesar, 

He in the meantime was posted in Apollonia, but had not an army 
with him able to fight the enemy, the forces from Brundusium being 
so long in coming, which put hyn to great suspense and embarrass- 
ment what to do. At last he resolved upon a most hazardous experi- 
ment, and embarked, without any one’s knowledge, in a boat of 
twelve oars, to cross over to Brundusium, though the sea was at that 
time covered with a vast fleet of the enemies. He got on board in 
the night-time, in the dress of a slave, and throwing himself down 
like a person of no consequence lay along at the bottom of the vessel. 
The river Anius was to carry them down to sea, and there used to 
blow a gentle gale every morning from the land, which made it calm 
at the mouth of the river, by driving the waves forward; but this 
night there had blown a strong wind from the sea, which overpowered 
that from the land, so that where the river met the influx of the sea- 
water and the opposition of the waves it was extremely rough and 
angry; and the current was beaten back with such a violent swell 
that the master of the boat could not make good his passage, but 
ordered his sailors to tack about and return. Czsar, upon this, dis- 
covers himself, and taking the man by the hand, who was surprised to 
see him there, said, “Go on, my friend, and fear nothing; you carry 
Cesar and his fortune in your boat.” The mariners, when they heard 
that, forgot the storm, and laying all their strength to their oars, did 
what they could to force their way down the river. But when it was 
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to no purpose, and the vessel now took in much water, Cesar finding 
himself in such danger in the very mouth of the river, much against 
his will permitted the master to turn back. When he was come to 
land, his soldiers ran to him in a multitude, reproaching him for what 
he had done, and indignant that he should think himself not strong 
enough to get a victory by their sole assistance, but must disturb him- 
self, and expose his life for those who were absent, as if he could not 
trust those who were with him. 

After this, Antony came over with the forces from Brundusium, 
which encouraged Czsar to give Pompey battle, though he was en- 
camped very advantageously, and furnished with plenty of provisions 
both by sea and land, whilst he himself was at the beginning but ill 
supplied, and before the end was extremely pinched for want of neces- 
saries, so that his soldiers were forced to dig up a kind of root which 
grew there, and tempering it with milk, to feed on it. Sometimes 
they made a kind of bread of it, and advancing up to the enemy’s out- 
posts, would throw in these loaves, telling them, that as long as the 
earth produced such roots they would not give up blockading Pompey. 
But Pompey took what care he could that neither the loaves nor the 
words should reach his men, who were out of heart and despondent 
through terror at the fierceness and hardihood of their enemies, whom 
they looked upon as a sort of wild beasts. There were continual 
skirmishes about Pompey’s outworks, in all which Cesar had the bet- 
ter, except one, when his men were forced to fly in such a manner’ 
that he had like to have lost his camp. For Pompey made such a 
vigorous sally on them that not a man stood his ground; the trenches 
were filled with the slaughter, many fell upon their own ramparts 
and bulwarks, whither they were driven in flight by the enemy. 
Cesar met them and would have turned them back, but could not. 
When he went to lay hold of the ensigns, those who carried them 
threw them down, so that the enemy took thirty-two of them. He 
himself narrowly escaped; for taking hold of one of his soldiers, a big 
and strong man, that was flying by him, he bade him stand and face 
about; but the fellow, full of apprehensions from the danger he was 
in, laid hold of his sword, as if he would strike Caesar, but Czsar’s 
armor-bearer cut off his arm. Cesar’s affairs were so desperate at 
that time that when Pompey, either through over-cautiousness or his 
ill fortune, did not give the finishing stroke to that great success, but 
retreated after he had driven the routed enemy within their camp, 
Cesar, upon seeing his withdrawal, said to his friends: “The victory 
to-day has been on the enemies’ side if they had had a general who 
knew how to gain it”’ When he was retired into his tent, he 
laid himself down to sleep, but spent that night as miserable as ever 
he did any, in perplexity and consideration with himself, coming to 
the conclusion that he had conducted the war amiss. For when he 
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had a fertile country before him, and all the wealthy cities of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, he had neglected to carry the war thither, and 
had sat down by the seaside, where his enemies had such a powerful 
fleet, so that he was in fact rather besieged by the want of necessaries, 
than besieging others with his arms. Being thus distracted in his 
thoughts with the view of the difficulty and distress he was in. he 
raised his camp, with the intention of advancing toward Scipio, who 
lay in Macedonia; hoping either to entice Pompey into a country 
where he should fight without the advantage he now had of supplies 
from the sea, or to overpower Scipio if not assisted. 

This set all Pompey’s army and officers on fire to hasten and pur- 
sue Cesar, whom they concluded to be beaten and flying. But Pompey 
was afraid to hazard a battle on which so much depended, and 
being himself provided with all necessaries for any length of time, 
thought to tire out and waste the vigor of Cesar’s army, which could 
not last long. For the best part of his men, though they had great 
experience, and showed an irresistible courage in all engagements, yet 
by their frequent marches, changing their camps, attacking fortifica- 
tions, and keeping long night-watches, were getting worn out ana 
broken; they being now old, their bodies less fit for labor, and their 
courage, also, beginning to give way with the failure of their strength. 
Besides, it was said that an infectious disease, occasioned by their 
irregular diet, was prevailing in Cesar’s army, and what was of great- 
est moment, he was neither furnished with money nor provisions, so 
that in a little time he must needs fall of himself. 

For these reasons Pompey had no mind to fight him, but was 
thanked for it none by Cato, who rejoiced at the prospect of sparing 
his fellow-citizens. For he, when he saw the dead bodies of those 
who had fallen in the last battle on Cesar’s side, to the number of 
a thousand, turned away, covered his face, and shed tears. But every one 
else upbraided Pompey for being reluctant to fight, and tried to goad 
him on by such nicknames as Agamemnon, and king of kings, as if 
he were in no hurry to lay down his sovereign authority, but was 
pleased to see so many commanders attending on him, and paying 
their attendance at his tent. Favonius, who affected Cato’s free way 
of speaking his mind, complained bitterly that they should eat no 
figs even this year at Tusculum, because of Pompey’s love of com- 
mand. Afranius, who was lately returned out of Spain, and, on ac- 
count of his ill success there, labored under the suspicion of having 
been bribed to betray the army, asked why they did not fight this 
purchaser of provinces. Pompey was driven, against his own will, 
by this kind of language, into offering battle, and proceeded to follow 
Cesar. Czxsar had found great difficulties in his march, for no 
country would supply him with provisions, his reputation being very 
much fallen since his late defeat. But after he took Gomphi, a town 
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of Thessaly, he not only found provisions for his army, but physic 
too. For there they met with plenty of wine, which they took very 
freely, and heated with this, sporting and revelling on their march in 
bacchanalian fashion, they shook off the disease, and their whole con- 
stitution was relieved and changed into another habit. 

When the two armies were come into Pharsalia, and both encamped 
there, Pompey’s thoughts ran the same way as they had done 
before, against fighting, and the more because of some unlucky 
presages, and a vision he had in a dream. But those who were 
about him were so confident of success, that Domitius, and Spinther, 
and Scipio, as if they had already conquered, quarrelled which should 
succeed Cesar in the pontificate. And many sent to Rome to take 
houses fit to accommodate consuls and pretors, as being sure of enter- 
ing upon those offices as soon as the battle was over. The cavalry 
especially were obstinate for fighting, being splendidly armed and 
bravely mounted, and valuing themselves upon the fine horses they 
kept, and upon their own handsome persons; as also upon the advan- 
tage of their numbers, for they were five thousand against one thou- 
sand of Cesar’s. Nor were the numbers of the infantry less dis- 
proportionate, there being forty-five thousand of Pompey’s against 
twenty-two thousand of the enemy. 

Czxsar, collecting his soldiers together, told them that Corfinius was 
coming up to them with two legions, and that fifteen cohorts more 
under Calenus were posted at Megara and Athens; he then asked 
them whether they would stay till these joined them, or would hazard 
the battle by themselves. They all cried out to him not to wait, but 
on the contrary to do whatever he could to bring about an engage- 
ment as soon as possible. When he sacrificed to the gods for the 
lustration of his army, upon the death of the first victim the augur 
told him, within three days he should come to a decisive action. 
Cesar asked him whether he saw anything in the entrails which 
promised a happy event. “That,” said the priest, “you can best an- 
swer yourself; for the gods signify a great alteration from the pres- 
ent posture of affairs. If, therefore, you think yourself well off 
now, expect worse fortune; if unhappy, hope for better.” The night 
before the battle, as he walked the rounds about midnight, there was 
a light seen in the heavens, very bright and flaming, which seemed to 
pass over Casar’s camp and fall into Pompey’s. And when Czsar’s 
soldiers came to relieve the watch in the morning, they perceived a 
panic disorder among the enemies. However, he did not expect him 
to fight that day, but set about raising his camp with the intention of 
marching towards Scotussa. 

But when the tents were now taken down, his scouts rode up to 
him, and told him the enemy would give him battle. With this news 
he was extremely pleased, and having performed his devotions to the 
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gods, set his army in battle array, dividing them into three bodies. 
Over the middlemost he placed Domitius Calvinus; Antony com- 
manded the left wing, and he himself the right, being resolved to 
fight at the head of the tenth legion. But when he saw the enemy’s 
cavalry taking position against him, being struck with their fine ap- 
pearance and their number, he gave private orders that six cohorts 
from the rear of the army should come round and join him, whom he 
posted behind the right wing, and instructed them what they should 
do when the enemy’s horse came to charge. On the other side, Pom- 
pey command the right wing, Domitius the left, and Scipio, Pompey’s 
father-in-law, the center. The whole weight of the cavalry was col- 
lected on the left wing, with the intent that they should outflank the 
right wing of the enemy, and rout that part where the general him- 
self commanded. For they thought no phalanx of infantry could be 
solid enough to sustain such a shock, but that they must necessarily 
be broken and shattered all to pieces upon the onset of so immense 
a force of cavalry. When they were ready on both sides to give the 
signal for battle, Pompey commanded his foot, who were in the 
front, to stand their ground, and without breaking their order, re- 
ceive, quietly, the enemy’s first attack, till they came within javelin’s 
cast. Cesar, in this respect, also, blames Pompey’s generalship, as 
if he had not been aware how the first encounter, when made with an 
impetus and upon the run, gives weight and force to the strokes, and 
fires the men’s spirits into a flame, which the general concurrence 
fans to full heat. He himself was just putting the troops into motion 
and advancing to the action, when he found one of his captains, a 
trusty and experienced soldier, encouraging his men to exert their 
utmost. Czsar called him by his name and said, “What hopes, Caius 
Crassinius, and what grounds for encouragement?’ Crassinius 
stretched out his hand, and cried in a loud voice, “We shall conquer 
nobly, Casar; and I this day will deserve your praises, either alive 
or dead.” So he said, and was the first man to run in upon the 
enemy, followed by the hundred and twenty soldiers about him, and 
breaking through the first rank, still pressed on forwards with much 
slaughter of the enemy, till at last he was struck back by the wound 
of a sword, which went in at his mouth with such force that it came 
out at his neck behind. 

Whilst the foot was thus sharply engaged in the main battle, on the 
flank of Pompey's horse rode up confidently, and opened their ranks 
very wide, that they might surround the right wing of Czsar. But 
before they engaged, Czsar’s cohorts rushed out and attacked them, 
and did not dart their javelins at a distance, nor strike at the thighs 
and legs, as they usually did in close battle, but aimed at their faces. 
For thus Czsar had instructed them, in hopes that young gentlemen, 
who had not known much of battles and wounds, but came wearing 
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their hair long, in the flower of their age and height of their beauty, 
would be more apprehensive of such blows, and not care for hazard- 
ing both a danger at present and a blemish for the future. And so 
it proved, for they were so far from bearing the stroke of the jave- 
lins, that they could not stand the sight of them, but turned about, and 
covered their faces to secure them. Once in disorder, presently they 
turned about to fly; and so most shamefully ruined all. For those 
who had beat them back at once outflanked the infantry, and falling 
on their rear, cut them to pieces. Pompey, who commanded the 
other wing of the army, when he saw his cavalry thus broken and 
flying, was no longer himself, nor did he now remember that he was 
Pompey the Great, but, like one whom some god had deprived of his 
senses, retired to his tent without speaking a word, and there sat to 
expect the event, till the whole army was routed and the enemy 
appeared upon the works which were thrown up before the camp, 
where they closely engaged with his men who were posted there to 
defend it. Then first he seemed to have recovered his senses, and 
uttering, it is said, only these words, “What, into the camp too?” 
he laid aside his general’s habit, and putting on such clothes as might 
best favor his flight, stole off. What fortune he met with afterwards, 
how he took shelter in Egypt, and was murdered there, we tell you in 
his Life. 

Cesar, when he came to view Pompey’s camp, and saw some of his 
opponents dead upon the ground, others dying, said, with a groan, 
“This they would have; they brought me to this necessity. I, Caius 
Cesar, after succeeding in so many wars, had been condemned had I 
dismissed my army.” These words, Pollio says, Cesar spoke in Latin 
at that time, and that he himself wrote them in Greek; adding, that 
those who were killed at the taking of the camp were most of them 
servants; and that not above six thousand soldiers fell. Cesar in- 
corporated most of the foot whom he took prisoners with his own 
legions, and gave a free pardon to many of the distinguished per- 
sons, and amongst the rest to Brutus, who afterwards killed him. He 
did not immediately appear after the battle was over, which put 
Cesar, it is said, into great anxiety for him; nor was his pleasure 
less when he saw him present himself alive. 

There were many prodigies that foreshowed this victory, but the 
most remarkable that we are told of was that of Tralles. In the 
temple of Victory stood Czsar’s statue. The ground on which it 
stood was naturally hard and solid, and the stone with which it was 
paved still harder; yet it is said that a palm-tree shot itself up near 
the pedestal of this statue. In the city of Padua, one Caius Cor- 
nelius, who had the character of a good augur, the fellow-citizen and 
acquaintance of Livy, the historian, happened to be making some 
augural observations that very day when the battle was fought. And 
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first, as Livy tells vis, he pointed out the time of the fight, and said 
to those who were by him that just then the battle was begun and the 
men engaged, “When he looked a second time, and observed the 
omens, he leaped up as if he had been inspired, and cried out, “Czsar, 
you are victorious.” This much surprised the standers-by, but he 
took the garland which he had on from his head, and swore he would 
never wear it again till the events should give authority to his art. 
This Livy positively states for a truth. 

Cesar, as a memorial of his victory, gave the Thessalians their 
Sreedom, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. When he was come 
into Asia, to gratify Theopompus, the author of the collection of 
fables, he enfranchised the Cnidians, and remitted one-third of their 
tributes to all the people of the province of Asia. When he came to 
Alexandria, where Pompey was already murdered, he would not look 
upon Theodotus, who presented him with his head, but taking only 
his signet, shed tears. Those of Pompey’s friends who had been 
arrested by the King of Egypt, as they were wandering in those 
parts, he relieved, and offered them his own friendship. In his let- 
ter to his friends at Rome, he told them that the greatest and most 
signal pleasure his victory had given him was to be able continually 
to save the lives of fellow-citizens who had fought against him. 
As to the war in Egypt, some say it was at once dangerous and dis- 
honorable, and noways necessary, but occasioned only by his passion 
for Cleopatra, Others blame the ministers of the king, and especially 
the eunuch Pothinus, who was the chief favorite and had lately killed 
Pompey, who had banished Cleopatra, and was now secretly plotting 
Cesar's destruction (to prevent which, Cesar from that time began 
to sit up whole nights, under pretense of drinking, for the security of 
his person), while openly he was intolerable in his affronts to Cesar, 
both by his words and actions. For when Cesar’s soldiers had musty 
and unwholesome corn measured out to them, Pothinus told them they 
must be content with it, since they were fed at another’s cost. He 
ordered that his table should be served with wooden and earthen 
dishes, and said Cesar had carried off all the gold and silver plate, 
under pretense of arrears of debt. For the present king's father 
owed Casar one thousand seven hundred and fifty myriads of money. 
Cesar had formerly remitted to his children the rest, but thought fit 
to demand the thousand myriads at that time to maintain his army. 
Pothinus told him that he had better go now and attend to his other 
affairs of greater consequence, and that he should receive his money 
at another time with thanks. Czsar replied that he did not want 
Egyptians to be his counsellors, and soon after privately sent for 
Cleopatra from her retirement. 

She took a small boat. and one only of her confidants, Apollodorus, 
the Sicilian, along with her, and in the dusk of the evening landed 
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near the palace. She was at a loss how to get in undiscovered, till 
she thought of putting herself into the coverlet of a bed and lying 
at length, whilst Apollodorus tied up the bedding and carried it on 
his back through the gates to Cesar’s apartment. Czsar was first cap- 
tivated by this proof of Cleopatra's bold wit, and was afterwards so 
overcome by the charm of her society that he made a reconciliation 
between her and her brother, on condition that she should rule as his 
colleague in the kingdom. <A festival was kept to celebrate this rec- 
onciliation, where Cesar’s barber, a busy listening fellow, whose ex- 
cessive timidity made him inquisitive into everything, discovered that 
there was a plot carrying on against Cesar by Achillas, general of 
the king’s forces, and Pothinus, the eunuch. Cesar, upon the first 
intelligence of it, set a guard upon the hall where the feast was kept 
and killed Pothinus. Achillas escaped to the army, and raised a 
troublesome and embarrassing war against Cesar, which it was not 
easy for him to manage with his few soldiers against so powerful a 
city and so large an army. The first difficulty he met with was want 
of water, for the enemies had turned the canals. Another was, when 
the enemy endeavored to cut off his communication by sea, he was 
forced to divert that danger by setting fire to his own ships, which, 
after burning the docks, thence spread on and destroyed the great 
library. A third was, when in an engagement near Pharos, he leaped 
from the mole into a small boat to assist his soldiers who were in 
danger, and when the Egyptians pressed him on every side, he threw 
himself into the sea, and with much difficulty swam off. This was 
the time when, according to the story, he had a number of manu- 
scripts in his hand, which, though he was continually darted at, and 
forced to keep his head often under water, yet he did not let go, 
but held them up safe from wetting in one hand, whilst he swam 
with the other. His boat, in the meantime, was quickly sunk. At last, 
the king having gone off to Achillas and his party, Cesar engaged 
and conquered them. Many fell in that battle, and the king himself 
was never seen after. Upon this, he left Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, 
who soon after had a son by him, whom the Alexandrians called 
Cesarion, and then departed for Syria. 

Thence he passed to Asia, where he heard that Domitius was beaten 
by Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, and had fled out of Pontus with a 
handful of men; and that Pharnaces pursued the victory so eagerly, 
that though he was already master of Bithynia and Cappadocia, he 
had a further design of attempting the Lesser Armenia, and was in- 
viting all the kings and tetrarchs there to rise. Cesar immediately 
marched against him with three legions, fought him near Zela, drove 
him out of Pontus, and totally defeated his army. When he gave 
Amantius, a friend of his at Rome, an account of this action, to ex- 
press the promptness and rapidity of it he used three words, I came, 
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saw, and conquered, which in Latin, having all the same cadence, 
carry with them a very suitable air of brevity. 

Hence he crossed into Italy, and came to Rome at the end of that 
year, for which he had been a second time chosen dictator, though 
that office had never before lasted & whole year, and was elected 
consul for the next. He was ill spoken of, because upon a mutiny 
of some soldiers, who killed Cosconius and Galba, who had been 
pretors, he gave them only the slight reprimand of calling them 
Citizens instead of Fellow-Soldiers, and afterwards assigned to each 
man a thousand drachmas, besides a share of lands in Italy. He was 
also reflected on for Dolabella’s extravagance, Amantius’s covetous- 
ness, Antony’s debauchery, and Corfinius’s profuseness, who pulled 
down Pompey’s house, and rebuilt it, as not magnificent enough; for 
the Romans were much displeased with all these. But Cesar, for the 
prosecution of his own scheme of government, though he knew their 
characters and disapproved them, was forced to make use of those 
who would serve him. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, Cato and Scipio fled into Africa, 
and there, with the assistance of King Juba, got together a consider- 
able force, which Casar resolved to engage. He accordingly passed 
into Sicily about the winter solstice, and to remove from his officers’ 
minds all hopes of a delay there, encamped by the seashore, and as 
soon as ever he had a fair wind, put to sea with three thousand foot 
and a few horse. When he had landed them, he went back secretly, 
under some apprehensions for the larger part of his army, but met 
them upon the sea, and brought them all to the same camp. There he 
was informed that the enemies relied much upon an ancient oracle, 
that the family of the Scipios should be always victorious in Africa. 
There was in his army a man, otherwise mean and contemptible, but 
of the house of the Africani, and his name Scipio Sallutio. This 
man Czsar (whether in raillery to ridicule Scipio, who commanded 
the enemy, or seriously to bring over the omen to his side, it were 
hard to say), put at the head of his troops, as if he were general, in all 
the frequent battles which he was compelled to fight. For he was in such 
want both of victualling for his men and forage for his horses, that 
he was forced to feed the horses with seaweed, which he washed 
thoroughly to take off its saltness, and mixed with a little grass to 
give it a more agreeable taste. The Numidians, in great numbers, 
and well horsed, whenever he went, came up and commanded the 
country. Czsar’s cavalry, being one day unemployed, diverted them- 
selves with seeing an African, who entertained them with dancing, 
and at the same time played upon the pipe to admiration. They 
were so taken with this, that they alighted, and gave their horses to 
some boys, when on a sudden the enemy surrounded them, killed 
some, pursued the rest, and fell in with them into their camp; and 
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had not Cesar himself and Asinius Pollio come to their assistance, 
and put a stop to their flight, the war had been then at an end. In 
another engagement, also, the enemy had again the better, when 
Cesar, it is said, seized a standard-bearer, who was running away, by 
the neck, and forcing him to face about, said, “Look, that is the way 
to the enemy.” 

Scipio, flushed with this success at first, had a mind to come to one 
decisive action. He therefore left Afranius and Juba in two distinct 
bodies not far distant and marched himself towards Thapsus, where 
he proceeded to build a fortified’ camp above a lake, to serve as a 
center-point for their operations, and also as a place of refuge. 
Whilst Scipio was thus employed, Czsar with incredible dispatch 
made his way through thick woods, and a country supposed to be im- 
passable, cut off one part of the enemy and attacked another in the 
front. Having routed these, he followed up his opportunity and the 
current of his good fortune, and on the first onset carried Afranius’s 
camp, and ravaged that of the Numidians, Juba, their king, being 
glad to save himself by flight; so that in a small part of a single day 
he made himself master of three camps, and killed fifty thousand of 
the enemy, with the loss only of fifty of his own men. This is the 
account some give of that fight. Others say he was not in the action, 
but that he was taken with his actual distemper just as he was set- 
ting his army in order. He perceived the approaches of it, and be- 
fore it had too far disordered his senses, when he was already be- 
ginning to shake under its influence, withdrew into a neighboring 
fort where he reposed himself. Of the men of consular and prztorian 
dignity that were taken after the fight, several Cesar put to death, 
others anticipated him by killing themselves. 

Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and for that reason was not 
in the battle. The desire which Cesar had to take him alive made 
him hasten thither; and upon the intelligence that he had dispatched 
himself, he was much discomposed, for what reason is not so well 
agreed. He certainly said, “Cato, I must grudge you your death, as 
you grudged me the honor of saving your life.” Yet the discourse 
he wrote against Cato after his death is no great sign of his kindness, 
or that he was inclined to be reconciled to him. For how is it prob- 
able that he would have been tender of his life when he was so bitter 
against his memory? But from his clemency to Cicero, Brutus, and 
many others who fought against him, it may be divined that Czsar’s 
book was not written so much out of animosity to Cato, as in his own 
vindication. Cicero had written an encomium upon Cato, and called 
it by his name. A composition by so great a master upon so excellent 
a subject was sure to be in every one’s hands, This touched Czsar, 
who looked upon a panegyric on his enemies as no better than an in- 
vective against himself; and therefore he made in his Anti-Cato a 
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collection of whatever could be said in his derogation. The two com- 
positions, like Cato and Czsar themselves, have each of them their 
several admirers. 

Cesar, upon his return to Rome, did not omit to pronounce before 
the people a magnificent account of his victory, telling them that he 
had subdued a country which would supply the public every year with 
two hundred thousand attic bushels of corn and three million pounds’ 
weight of oil. He then led three triumphs of Egypt, Pontus, and 
Africa, the last for the victory over, not Scipio, but King Juba, as it 
was professed, whose little son was then carried in the triumph, the 
happiest captive that ever was, who, of a barbarian Numidian, came 
by this means to obtain a place among the most learned historians of 
Greece. After the triumphs, he distributed rewards to his soldiers, 
and treated the pcople with feasting and shows. He entertained the 
whole people together at one feast, where twenty-two thousand dining 
couches were laid out; and he made a display of gladiators, and of 
battles by sea, in honor, as he said, of his daughter Julta, though she 
had been long since dead. When these shows were over, an account 
was taken of the people who, from three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, were now reduced to one hundred and fifty thousand. So great 
a waste had the civil war made in Rome alone, not to mention what 
the other parts of Italy and the provinces suffered. 

He was now chosen a fourth time consul, and went into Spain 
against Pompey's sons. They were but young, yet had gathered to- 
gether a very numerous army, and showed they had courage and con- 
duct to command it, so that Cesar was in extreme danger. The 
great battle was near the town of Munda, in which Cesar, seeing his 
men hard pressed, and making but a weak resistance, ran through the 
ranks among his soldiers, and crying out, asked them whether they 
were not ashamed to deliver him into the hands of boys? At last, 
with great difficulty, and the best efforts he could make, he forced 
back the enemy, killing thirty thousand of them, though with the 
loss of one thousand of his best men. When he came back from the 
fight, he told his friends that he had often fought for victory, but this 
was the first time he had ever fought for life. This battle was won 
on the feast of Bacchus, the very day in which Pompey, four years 
before, had set out for the war. The younger of Pompey’s sons es- 
caped; but Dudius, some days after the fight, brought the head of the 
elder to Caesar. This was the last war he was engaged in. The 
triumph which he celebrated for this victory displeased the Romans 
beyond anything, for he had not defeated foreign generals or bar- 
barian kings, but had destroyed the children and family of one of 
the greatest men of Rome, though unfortunate; and it did not look 
well to lead a procession in celebration of the calamities of his coun- 
try, and to rejoice in those things for which no other apology could 
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be made either to gods or men than their being absolutely necessary. 
Besides that, hitherto he had never sent letters or messengers to an- 
nounce any victory over his fellow-citizens, but had seemed rather to 
be ashamed of the action than to expect honor from it. 

Nevertheless his countrymen, conceding all to his fortune, and ac- 
cepting the bit, in the hope that the government of a single person 
would give them time to breathe after so many civil wars and calami- 
ties, made him dictator for life. This was indeed a tyranny avowed, 
since his power now was not only absolute, but perpetual too. Cicero 
made the first proposals to the senate for conferring honors upon him, 
which might in some sort be said not to exceed the limits of ordinary 
human moderation. But others, striving which should deserve most, 
carried them so excessively high, that they made Czsar odious to 
the most indifferent and moderate sort of men, by the pretensions and 
extravagance of the titles which they decreed him. His enemies, too, 
are thought to have had some share in this, as well as his flatterers. 
It gave them advantage against him, and would be their justification 
for any attempt they should make upon him; for since the civil wars 
were ended, he had nothing else that he could be charged with. And 
they had good reason to decree a temple to Clemency, in token of their 
thanks for the mild use he made of his victory. For he not only par- 
doned many of those who fought against him, but, further, to some 
gave honors and offices; as particularly to Brutus and Cassius, who 
both of them were pretors. Pompey’s images that were thrown down 
he set up again, upon which Cicero also said that by raising Pompey’s 
statues he had fixed his own. When his friends advised him to have 
a guard, and several offered their services, he would not hear of it; 
but said it was better to suffer death once than always to live in fear 
of it. He looked upon the affections of the people to be the best 
and surest guard, and entertained them again with public feasting and 
general distributions of corn; and to gratify his army, he sent out 
colonies to several places, of which the most remarkable were Carthage 
and Corinth; which as before they had been ruined at the same time, 
so now were restored and repeopled together. 

As for the men of high rank, he promised to some of them future 
consulships and pretorships, some he consoled with other offices and 
honors, and to all held out hopes of favor by the solicitude he showed 
to rule with the general good-will, insomuch that upon the death of 
Maximus one day before his consulship was ended, he made Caninius 
Revitius consul for that day. And when many went to pay the usual 
compliments and attentions to the new consul, “Let us make haste,” 
said Cicero, “lest the man be gone out of his office before we come.” 

Cesar was born to do great things, and had a passion after 
honor, and the many noble exploits he had done did not now serve as 
an inducement te his to sit still and reap the fruit of his past labors, 
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but were incentives and encouragements to go on, and raised in him 
ideas of still greater actions, and a desire of new glory, as if the 
present were all spent. It was in fact a sort of emulous struggle with 
himself, as it had been with another, how he might outdo his past 
actions by his future. In pursuit of these thoughts, he resolved to 
make war upon the Parthians, and when he had subdued them, to pass 
through Hyrcania; thence to march along by the Caspian Sea to Mount 
Caucasus, and so on about Pontus, till he came into Scythia; then to 
over-run all the countries bordering upon Germany, and Germany 
itself; and so to return through Gaul into Italy, after completing the 
whole circle of his intended empire, and bounding it on every side by 
the ocean. While preparations were making for this expedition, he 
proposed to dig through the isthmus on which Corinth stands; and 
appointed Anienus to superintend the work. He had also a design of 
diverting the Tiber, and carrying it by a deep channel directly from 
Rome to Circeii, and so into the sea near Tarracina, that there might 
be a safe and easy passage for all merchants who traded to Rome. 
Besides this, he intended to drain all the marshes by Pomentium and 
Setia, and gain ground enough from the water to employ many thou- 
sands of men in tillage. He proposed further to make great mounds on 
the shore nearest Rome, to hinder the sea from breaking in upon the 
land, to clear the coast at Ostia of all the hidden rocks and shoals that 
made it unsafe for shipping, and to form ports and harbors fit to 
receive the large number of vessels that would frequent them. 
These things were designed without being carried into effect; but 
his reformation of the calendar in order to rectify the irregularity of 
time was not only projected with great scientific ingenuity, but was 
brought to its completion, and proved of very great use. For it was 
not only in ancient time that the Romans had wanted a certain rule 
to make the revolutions of their months fall in with the course of the 
year, so that their festivals and solemn days for sacrifice were re- 
moved by little and little, till at last they came to be kept at sea- 
sons quite the contrary to what was at first intended, but even at 
this time the people had no way of computing the solar year; only 
the priests could say the time, and they, at their pleasure, without giv- 
ing any notice, slipped in the intercalary month, which they called 
Mercedonius. Numa was the first who put in this month, but his 
expedient was but a poor one and inadequate to correct all the errors 
that arose in the returns of the annual cycles, as we have shown in his 
life. Czesar called in the best philosophers and mathematicians of his 
time to settle the point, and out of the systems he had before him 
formed a new and more exact method of correcting the calendar, 
which the Romans use to this day, and seem to succeed better than 
any nation in avoiding the errors occasioned by the inequality of the 
cycles. Yet even this gave offence to those who looked with an evi} 
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eye on his position, and felt oppressed by his power. Cicero the 
orator, when someone in his company chanced to say the next morn- 
ing Lyra would rise, replied, “Yes, in accordance with the edict,” as 
if even this were a matter of compulsion. 

But that which brought upon him the most apparent and mortal 
hatred was his desire of being king; which gave the common people 
the first occasion to quarrel with him, and proved the most specious 
pretence to those who had been his secret enemies all along. Those 
who would have procured him that title gave it out that it was fore- 
told in the Sibyls’ books that the Romans should conquer the Parthians 
when they fought against them under the conduct of a king, but not 
before. And one day, as Cesar was coming down from Alba to 
Rome, some were so bold as to salute him by the name of king; but 
he, finding the people disrelish it, seemed to resent it himself, and 
said his name was Cesar, not king. Upon this there was a general 
silence, and he passed on looking not very well pleased or contented. 
Another time, when the senate had conferred on him some extrava- 
gant honors, he chanced to receive the message as he was sitting on 
the rostra, where, though the consuls and pretors themselves waited 
on him, attended by the whole body of the senate, he did not rise, 
but behaved himself to them as if they had been private men, and 
told them his honors wanted rather to be retrenched than increased. 
This treatment offended not only the senate, but the commonalty too, 
as if they thought the affront upon the senate equally reflected upon 
the whole republic; so that all who could decently leave him went off, 
looking much discomposed. Cesar, perceiving the false step he had 
made, immediately retired home; and laying his throat bare, told his 
friends that he was ready to offer this to any one who would give 
the stroke. But afterwards he made the malady from which he 
suffered the excuse for his sitting, saying that those who are attacked 
by it lose their presence of mind if they talk much standing; that they 
presently grow giddy, fall into convulsions, and quite lose their rea- 
son. But this was not the reality, for he would willingly have stood 
up to the senate, had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather 
flatterers, hindered him. “Will you not remember,” said he, “you 
are Czsar, and claim the honor which is due to your merit?” 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by his affront to the 
tribunes. The Lupercalia were then celebrated, a feast at the first 
institution belonging, as some writers say, to the shepherds, and 
having some connection with the Arcadian Lycea. Many young 
noblemen and magistrates run up and down the city with their upper 
garments off, striking all they meet with thongs of hide, by way of 
sport; and many women, even of the highest rank, place themselves 
in the way, and hold out their hands to the lash, as boys in a school 
do to the master, out of a belief that it procures an easy labor to those 
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who are with child, and makes those conceive who are barren. Cesar, 
dressed in a triumphal robe, seated himself in a golden chair at the 
rostra to view this ceremony. Antony, as consul, was one of those 
who ran this course, and when he came into the forum, and the people 
made way for him, he went up and reached to Cesar a diadem 
wreathed with laurel. Upon this there was a shout, but only a slight 
one, made by the few who were planted there for that purpose; but 
when Ceasar refused it, there was universal applause. Upon the 
second offer, very few, and upon the second refusal, all again ap- 
plauded. Czsar finding it would not take, rose up, and ordered the 
crown to be carried into the capitol. Czesar’s statues were afterwards 
found with royal diadems on their heads. Flavius and Marullus, two 
tribunes of the people, went presently and pulled them off, and hav- 
ing apprehended those who first saluted Cesar as king committed them 
to prison. The people followed them with acclamations, and called 
them by the name of Brutus, because Brutus was the first who ended 
the succession of kings, and transferred the power which before was 
lodged in one man into the hands of the senate and people. Cesar 
so far resented this, that he displaced Marullus and Flavius; and in 
urging his charges against them, at the same time ridiculed the 
people, by himself giving the men more than once the names of 
Bruti and Cumai. 

This made the multitude turn their thoughts to Marcus Brutus, who, 
by his father’s side, was thought to be descended from that first 
Brutus, and by his mother’s side from the Servilti, another noble 
family, being besides nephew and son-in-law to Cato. But the 
honors and favors he had received from Czsar took off the edge 
from the desires he might himself have felt for overthrowing the 
new monarchy. For he had not only been pardoned himself after 
Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia, and had procured the same grace for 
many of his friends, but was one in whom Cesar had a particular 
confidence. He had at that time the most honorable pretorship for 
the year, and was named for the consulship four years after, being 
preferred before Cassius, his competitor. Upon the question as to 
the choice, Cesar, it is related, said that Cassius had the fairer pre- 
tensions, but that he could not pass by Brutus. Nor would he after- 
wards listen to some who spoke against Brutus, when the conspiracy 
against him was already afoot, but laying his hand on his body, said to 
the informers, “Brutus will wait for this skin of mine,” intimating 
that he was worthy to bear rule on account of his virtue, but would not 
be base and ungrateful to gain it. Those who desired a change, and 
looked on him as the only, or at least the most proper, person to ef- 
fect it, did not venture to speak with him; but in the night-time laid 
papers about his chair of state, where he used to sit and determine 
causes, with such sentences in them as, “You are asleep, Brutus,” 
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“You are no longer Brutus.” Cassius, when he perceived his am- 
bition a little raised upon this, was more instant than before to work 
him yet further, having himself a private grudge against Cesar for 
most reasons that we have mentioned in the Life of Brutus. Nor 
was Czsar without suspicions of him, and said once to his friends, 
“What do you think Cassius is aiming at? I don’t like him, he looks 
so pale.” And when it was told him that Antony and Dolabella were 
in a plot against him, he said he did not fear such fat, luxurious men, 
but rather the pale, lean fellows, meaning Cassius and Brutus. 
Fate, however, is to all appearance more unavoidable than unex- 
pected. For many strange prodigies and apparitions are said to have 
been observed shortly before this event. As to the lights in the 
heavens, the noises heard in the night, and the wild birds which 
perched in the forum, these are not perhaps worth taking notice of 
in so great a case as this, Strabo, the philosopher, tells us that a 
number of men were seen, looking as if they were heated through 
with fire, contending with each other; that a quantity of flame from 
the hand of a soldier’s servant, so that they who saw it thought he 
must be burnt, but that after all he had no hurt. As Czsar was 
sacrificing, the victim’s heart was missing, a very bad omen, because 
no living creature can subsist without a heart. One finds it also re- 
lated by many that a soothsayer bade him prepare for some great dan- 
ger on the Ides of March. When this day was come, Caesar, as he 
went to the senate, met this soothsayer, and said to him by way of 
raillery, “The Ides of March are come,” who answered him calmly, 
“Yes, they are come, but they are not past.” The day before his 
assassination he supped with Marcus Lepidus; and as he was sign- 
ing some letters according to his custom, as he reclined at table, 
there arose a question what sort of death was the best. At which 
he immediately, before any one’ could speak, said, “A sudden one.” 
After this, as he was in bed with his wife, all the doors and win- 
dows of the house flew open together; he was startled at the noise, 
and the light which broke into the room, and sat up in his bed, where 
by the moonshine he perceived Calpurnia fast asleep, but heard her 
utter in her dream some indistinct words and inarticulate groans. She 
fancied at that time she was weeping over Czsar, and holding him 
butchered in her arms. Others say this was not her dream, but that 
she dreamed that a pinnacle, which the senate, as Livy relates, had 
ordered to be raised on Czsar’s house by way of ornament and 
grandeur was tumbling down, which was the occasion of her tears 
and ejaculations. When it was day, she begged of Cesar, if it were 
possible, not to stir out, but to adjourn the senate to another time; 
and if he slighted her dreams, that she would be pleased to consult his 
fate by sacrifices and other kinds of divination. Nor was he himself 
without some suspicion and fears; for he never before discovered 
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any womanish superstition in Calpurnia, whom he now saw in such 
great alarm. Upon the report which the priests made to him, that they 
had killed several sacrifices, and still found them inauspicious, he re- 
solved to send Antony to dismiss the senate. 

In this juncture, Decimus Brutus, surnamed Albinus, one whom 
Czsar had such confidence in that he made him his second heir, who 
nevertheless was engaged in the conspiracy with the other Brutus and 
Cassius, fearing lest if Caesar should put off the senate to another 
day the business might get wind, spoke scoffingly and in mockery of 
the diviners, and blamed Czsar for giving the senate so fair an 
occasion of saying he had put a slight upon them, for that they were 
met upon his summons, and were ready to vote unanimously that he 
should be declared king of all the provinces out of Italy, and might 
wear a diadem in any other place but Italy, by sea or land. If any 
one should be sent to tell them they might break up for the present, 
and meet again when Calpurnia should chance to have better dreams, 
what would his enemies say? Or who would with any patience hear 
his friends, if they should presume to defend his government as not 
arbitary and tyrannical? But if he was possessed so far as to 
think this day unfortunate, yet it were more decent to go himself to 
the senate, and to adjourn it in his own person. Brutus, as he 
spoke these words, took Casar by the hand, and conducted him forth. 
He was not gone far from the door, when a servant of some other 
person’s made towards him, but not being able to come up to him, on 
account of the crowd of those who pressed about him, he made his 
way into the house, and committed himself to Calpurnia, begging of 
her to secure him till Cesar returned, because he had matters of 
great importance to communicate to him. 

Artemidorus, a Cnidian, a teacher of Greek logic, and by that 
means so far acquainted with Brutus and his friends as to have got 
into the secret, brought Cesar in a small written memorial the heads 
of what he had to depose. He had observed that Cesar, as he re- 
ceived any papers, presently gave them to the servants who attended 
on him; and therefore came as near to him as he could, and said, 
“Read this, Cesar, alone, and quickly, for it contains matter of great 
importance which nearly concems you.” Czsar received it, and 
tried several times to read it, but was still hindered by the crowd of 
those who came to speak to him. However, he kept it in his hand 
by itself till he came into the senate. Some say it was another who 
gave Czsar this note, and that Artemidorus could not get to him, 
being all along kept off by the crowd. 

All these things might happen by chance. But the place which 
was destined for the scene of this murder, in which the senate met 
that day, was the same in which Pompey’s statue stood, and was 
one of the edifices which Pompey had raised and dedicated with his 
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theater to the use of the public, plainly showing that there was some- 
thing of a supernatural influence which guided the action and ordered 
it to that particular place. Cassius, just before the act, is said to have 
looked towards Pompey’s statue, and silently implored his assistance, 
though he had been inclined to the doctrines of Epicurus. But this 
occasion, and the instant danger, carried him away out of all his 
Teasonings, and filled him for the time with a sort of inspiration. 
As for Antony, who was firm to Cesar, and a strong man, Brutus 
Albinus kept him outside the house, and delayed him with a long 
conversation contrived on purpose. When Cesar entered, the senate 
stood up to show their respect to him, and of Brutus’s confederates, 
some came about his chair and stood behind it, others met him, pre- 
tending to add their petitions to those of Tillius Cimber, in behalf 
of his brother, who was in exile; and they followed him with their 
joint applications till he came to his seat. When he was sat down, 
he refused to comply with their requests, and upon their urging him 
further began to reproach them severely for their importunities, when 
Tillius, laying hold of his robe with both his hands, pulled it down 
from his neck, which was the signal for the assault. Casca gave 
him the first cut in the neck, which was not mortal-noredangerous, as 
coming from one who at the beginning of such a bold action was 
probably very much disturbed; Caesar immediately turned about, and 
laid his hand upon the dagger and kept hold of it. And both of them 
at the same time cried out, he that received the blow, in Latin, “Vile 
Casca, what does this mean?” and he that gave it, in Greek, to his 
brother, “Brother, help!” Upon this first onset, those who were not 
privy to the design were astonished, and their horror and amaze- 
ment at what they saw were so great that they durst not fly nor 
assist Cesar, nor so much as speak a word. But those who came 
prepared for the business enclosed him on every side, with their naked 
daggers in their hands. Which way soever he turned he met with 
blows, and saw their swords levelled at his face and eyes, and was en- 
compassed, like a wild beast in the toils, on every side. For it had 
been agreed they should each of them make a thrust at him, and 
flesh themselves with his blood; for which reason Brutus also gave 
him one stab in the groin. Some say that he fought and resisted all 
the rest, shifting his body to avoid the blows, and calling out for help, 
but that when he saw Brutus’s sword drawn, he covered his face with 
his robe and submitted, letting himself fall, whether it were by chance, 
or that he was pushed in that direction by his murderers, at the foot 
of the pedestal on which Pompey’s statue stood, and which was thus 
wetted with his blood. So that Pompey himself seemed to have pre- 
sided, as it were, over the revenge done upon his adversary, who lay 
here at his feet, and breathed out his soul through his multitude of 
wounds, for they say he received three-and-twenty. And the conspir- 
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ators themselves were many of them wounded by each other, whilst 
they all levelled their blows at the same person. 

When Czsar was despatched, Brutus stood forth to give a reason 
for what they had done, but the senate would not hear him, but 
flew out of doors in all haste, and filled the people with so much alarm 
and distraction, that some shut up their houses, others left their 
counters and shops. All ran one way or the other, some to the place 
to see the sad spectacle, others back again after they had seen it. 
Antony and Lepidus, Czsar’s most faithful friends, got off privately, 
and hid themselves in some friends’ houses. Brutus and his followers 
being yet hot from the deed, marched in a body from the senate- 
house to the capitol with their drawn swords, not like persons who 
thought of escaping, but with an air of confidence and assurance, and 
as they went along, called to the people to resume their liberty, and 
invited the company of any more distinguished people whom they 
met. And some of these joined the procession and went up along with 
them, as if they also had been of the conspiracy, and could claim a 
share in the honor of what had been done. As, for example, Caius 
Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who suffered afterwards for their 
vanity, being taken off by Antony and the young Cesar, and lost 
the honor they desired, as well as their lives, which it cost them, 
since no one believed they had any share in the action. For neither 
did those who punished them profess to revenge the fact, but ill- 
will. The day after, Brutus with the rest came down from the capitol 
and made a speech to the people, who listened without expressing 
either any pleasure or resentment, but showed by their silence that 
they pitied Cxsar and respected Brutus. The senate passed acts of 
oblivion for what was past, and took measures to reconcile all parties. 
They ordered that Czsar should be worshiped as a divinity, and 
nothing, even of the slightest consequence, should be revoked which he 
had enacted during his government. At the same time they gave 
Brutus and his followers the command of provinces, and other consid- 
erable posts. So that all the people now thought things were well 
settled, and brought to the happiest adjustment. 

But when Czsar’s will was opened, and it was found that he had 
left a considerable legacy to each one of the Roman citizens, and 
when his body was seen carried through the market-place all mangled 
with wounds, the multitude could no longer contain themselves 
within the bounds of tranquillity and order, but heaped together a pile 
of benches, bars, and tables, which they placed the corpse on, and 
setting fire to it, burnt it on them. Then they took brands from the 
pile and ran some to fire the houses of the conspirators, others up and 
down the city, to find out the men and tear them to pieces, but met, 
however, with none of them, they having taken effectual care to se- 
cure themselves. 
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One Cinna, a friend of Cesar’s, chanced ihe night before to have 
an odd dream. He fancied that Cesar invited him to supper, and 
that upon his refusal to go with him, Cesar took him by the hand and 
forced him, though he hung back. Upon hearing the report that 
Cesar’s body was burning in the market-place, he got up and went 
thither, out of respect to his memory, though his dream gave him 
some ill apprehensions, and though he was suffering from a fever. 
One of the crowd who saw him there asked another who that was, and 
having learned his name, told it to his next neighbor. It presently 
passed for a certainty that he was one of Cesar’s murderers, as, indeed, 
there was another Cinna, a conspirator, and they, taking this to be 
the man, immediately seized him and tore him limb from limb upon 
the spot. 

Brutus and Cassius, frightened at this, within a few days retired 
out of the city. What they afterwards did and suffered, and how they 
died, is written in the Life of Brutus. Czsar died in his fifty-sixth 
year, not having survived Pompey above four years. That empire 
and power which he had pursued through the whole course of his life 
with so much hazard, he did at last with much difficulty compass, but 
reaped no other fruits from it than the empty name and invidious 
glory. But the great genius which attended him through his life- 
time even after his death remained as the avenger of his murder, 
pursuing through every sea and land all those who were concerned 
in it, and suffering none to escape, but reaching all who in any sort 
or kind were either actually engaged in the fact, or by their counsels 
any way promoted it, 

The most remarkable of mere human coincidences was that which 
befell Cassius, who, when he was defeated at Philippi, killed himself 
with the same dagger which he had made use of against Cesar. The 
most signal preternatural appearances were the great comet, which 
shone very bright for seven nights after Cesar’s death, and then dis- 
appeared, and the dimness of the sun, whose orb continued pale and 
dull for the whole of that year, never showing its ordinary radiance at 
its rising, and giving but a weak and feeble heat. The air conse- 
quently was damp and gross for want of stronger rays to open and 
rarefy it. The fruits, for that reason, never properly ripened, and 
began to wither and fall off for want of heat before they were fully 
formed. But above all, the phantom which appeared to Brutus 
showed the murder was not pleasing to the gods. The story of it is 
this. 

Brutus, being to pass his army from Abydos to the continent on the 
other side, laid himself down one night, as he used to do, in his tent, 
and was not asleep, but thinking of his affairs, and what events he 
might expect. For he is related to have been the least inclined to 
sleep of all men who have commanded armies, and to have had the 
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greatest natural capacity for continuing awake, and employing him- 
self without need of rest. He thought he heard a noise at the door 
of his tent, and looking that way, by the light of his lamp, which was 
almost out, saw a terrible figure, like that of a man, but of unusual 
stature and severe countenance. He was somewhat frightened at 
first, but seeing it neither did nor spoke anything to him, only stood 
silently by his bedside, he asked who it was. The spectre answered 
him, “Thy evil genius, Brutus, thou shalt see me at Phillippi,” 
Brutus answered courageously, “Well, I shall see you,” and im- 
mediately the appearance vanished. When the time was come, he 
drew up his army near Phillippi against Antony and Czsar, and in the 
first battle won the day, routed the enemy, and plundered Czsar's 
camp. The night before the second battle, the same phantom appeared 
to him again, but spoke not a word. He presently understood his 
destiny was at hand, and exposed himself to all the danger of the 
battle. Yet he did not die in the fight, but seeing his men defeated, 
got up to the top of a rock, and there presenting his sword to his 
naked breast, and assisted, as they say, by a friend, who helped him 
to give the thrust, met his death. 


POMPEY 


fhe people of Rome seem to have entertained for Pompey from 
his childhood the same affection that Prometheus, in the tragedy 
of #schylus, expresses for Hercules, speaking of him as the author 
of his deliverance, in these words :— 


“Ah cruel Sire! how dear thy son to me! 
The generous offspring of my enemy !” 


For on the one hand, never did the Romans give such demonstra- 
tions of a vehement and fierce hatred against any of their generals 
as they did against Strabo, the father of Pompey; during whose life- 
time, it is true, they stood in awe of his military power, as indeed 
he was a formidable warrior, but immediately upon his death, which 
happened by a stroke of thunder, they treated him with the utmost 
contumely, dragging his corpse from the bier, as it was carried 
to his funeral. On the other side, never had any Roman the people’s 
good-will and devotion more zealous throughout all the changes of 
fortune, more early in its first springing up, or more steadily rising 
with his prosperity, or more constant in his adversity than Pompey 
had. In Strabo, there was one great cause of their hatred, his in- 
satiable covetousness; in Pompey, there were many that helped to 
make him the object of their love; his temperance, his skill and 
exercise in war, his eloquence of speech, integrity of mind, and 
affability in conversation and address; insomuch that no man ever 
asked a favor with less offence, or conferred one with a better 
grace. When he gave, it was without assumption; when he received, 
it was with dignity and honor. 

In his youth, his countenance pleaded for him, seeming to antici- 
pate his eloquence, and win upon the affections of the people before 
he spoke. His beauty even in his bloom of youth had something in 
it at once of gentleness and dignity; and when his prime of man- 
hood came, the majesty and kingliness of his character at once be- 
came visible in it. His hair sat somewhat hollow or rising a little; 
and this, with the languishing motion of his eyes, seemed to form a 
resemblance in his face, though perhaps more talked of than really 
apparent, to the statues of the King Alexander. And because many 
applied that name to him in his youth, Pompey himself did not 
decline it, insomuch that some called him so in derision. And 
Lucius Philippus, a man of consular dignity, when he was pleading 
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in favor of him, thought it not unfit to say, that people could not be 
surprised if Philip was a lover of Alexander. 

It is related of Flora, the courtesan, that when she was now 
pretty old, she took great delight in speaking of her early familiarity 
with Pompey, and was wont to say that she could never part after 
being with him without,a bite. She would further tell, that Gem- 
inius, a companion of Pompey’s fell in love with her, and made his 
court with great importunity; and on her refusing, and telling him, 
however her inclinations were, yet she could not gratify his desires 
for Pompey’s sake, he therefore made his request to Pompey, and 
Pompey frankly gave his consent, but never afterwards would have 
any converse with her, notwithstanding that he seemed to have 
a great passion for her; and Flora, on this occasion, showed none of 
the levity that might have been expected of her, but languished for 
some time after under a sickness brought on by grief and desire. 
This Flora, we are told, was such a celebrated beauty, that Cecilius 
Metellus, when he adorned the temple of Castor and Pollux with 
paintings and statues among the rest dedicated hers for her singu- 
lar beauty. In this conduct also to the wife of Demetrius, his freed 
servant (who had great influence with him in his lifetime, and left 
an estate of four thousand talents), Pompey acted contrary to his 
usual habits, not quite fairly or generously, fearing lest he should 
fall under the common censure of being enamoured and charmed 
with her beauty, which was irresistible, and became famous every- 
where. Nevertheless, though he seemed to be so extremely circum- 
spect and cautious, yet even in matters of this nature he could not 
avoid the calumnies of his enemies, but upon the score of married 
women, they accused him, as if he had connived at many things, 
and embezzled the public revenue to gratify their luxury. 

Of his easiness of temper and plainness, in what related to eating 
and drinking, the story is told that, once in a sickness, when his 
stomach nauseated common meats, his physician prescribed him a 
thrush to eat; but upon search, there was none to be brought, for 
they were not then in season, and one telling him they were to be 
had at Lucullus’s, who kept them all the year round, “So then,” 
said he, “if it were not for Lucullus’s luxury, Pompey should not 
live;” and thereupon, not minding the prescription of the physician, 
he contented himself with such meat as could easily be procured. 
But this was at a later time. 

Being as yet a very young man, and upon an expedition in which 
his father was commanding against Cinna, he had in his tent with 
him one Lucius Terentius, as his companion and comrade, who, being 
corrupted by Cinna, entered into an engagement to kill Pompey, as 
others had done to set the general's tent on fire. This conspiracy 
being discovered to Pompey at supper, he showed no discomposure at 
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it, but on the contrary drank more liberally than usual, and expressed 
great kindness to Terentius; but about bedtime, pretending to go to 
his repose, he stole away secretly out of the tent, and setting a guard 
about his father, quietly expected the event, Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time come, rose with his naked sword, and com- 
ing to Pompey’s bedside stabbed several strokes through the bed- 
clothes, as if he were lying there, Immediately after this there was 
a great uproar throughout all the camp, arising from the hatred 
they bore to the general, and an universal movement of the soldiers 
to revolt, all tearing down their tents and betaking themselves to 
their arms. The general himself all this while durst not venture 
out because of the tumult; but Pompey, going about in the midst of 
them, besought them with tears; and at last threw himself prostrate 
upon his face before the gate of the camp, and lay there in the pas- 
sage at their feet shedding tears, and bidding those that were march- 
ing off, if they would go, trample upon him. Upon which, none 
could help going back again, and all, except eight hundred, either 
through shame or compassion, repented, and were reconciled to the 
general. 

Immediately upon the death of Strabo, there was an action com- 
menced against Pompey, as his heir, for that his father had embezzled 
the public treasure. But Pompey, having traced the principal 
thefts, charged them upon one Alexander, a freed slave of his father’s 
and proved before the judges that he had been the appropriator. 
But he himself was accused of having in his possession some hunt- 
ing tackle, and books, that were taken at Asculum. To this he con- 
fessed thus far, that he received them from his father when he took 
Asculum, but pleaded further, that he had lost them since, upon 
Cinna’s return to Rome, when his house was broken open and 
plundered by Cinna’s guards. In this cause he had a great many 
preparatory pleadings against his accuser, in which he showed an 
activity and steadfastness beyond his years, and gained great reputa- 
tion and favor, insomuch that Antistius, the pretor and judge of the 
cause, took a great liking to him, and offered him his daughter in 
marriage, having had some communications with his friends about it. 
Pompey accepted the proposal, and they were privately contracted; 
however, the secret was not so closely kept as to escape the multitude, 
but it was discernible enough, from the favor shown him by 
Antistius in his cause. And at last, when Antistius pronounced the 
absolutory sentence of the judges, the people, as if it had been upon 
a signal given, made the acclamation used according to ancient 
custom at marriages, Talasto. The origin of which custom is related 
to be this. At the time when the daughters of the Sabines came 
to Rome, to see the shows and sports there, and were violently 
seized upon by the most distinguished and bravest of the Romans 
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for wives, it happened that some goat-swains and herdsmen of the 
meaner rank were carrying off a beautiful and tall maiden; and lest 
any of their betters should meet them, and take her away, as they 
ran, they cried out with one voice, Talasio, Talasius being a well- 
known and popular person among them, insomuch that all that heard 
the name clapped their hands for joy, and joined in the shout, as ap- 
plauding and congratulating the chance. Now, say they, because this 
proved a fortunate match to Talasius, hence it is that this acclama- 
tion is sportively used as a nuptial cry at all weddings. This is the 
most credible of the accounts that are given of the Talasio. And 
some few days after this judgment, Pompey married Antistia. 

After this he went to Cinna's camp, where, finding some false sug- 
gestions and calumnies prevailing against him, he began to be 
afraid, and presently withdrew himself secretly; which sudden dis- 
appearance occasioned great suspicion. And there went a rumor 
and speech through all the camp that Cinna had murdered the 
young man; upon which all that had been anyways disobliged, and 
bore any malice to him, resolved to make an assault upon him. He, 
endeavoring to make his escape, was seized by a centurion, who pur- 
sued him with his naked sword, Cinna, in this distress, fell upon 
his knees, and offered him his seal-ring, of great value, for his 
ransom; but the centurion repulsed him insolently, saying, “I did 
not come to seal a covenant, but to be revenged upon a lawless and 
wicked tyrant;” and so despatched him immediately. 

Thus Cinna being slain, Carbo, a tyrant yet more senseless than 
he, took the command and exercised it, while Sylla meantime was 
approaching, much to the joy and satisfaction of most people, who 
in their present evils were ready to find some comfort if it were but 
in the exchange of a master, For the city was brought to that 
pass by oppression and calamities that, being utterly in despair of 
liberty, men were only anxious for the mildest and most tolerable 
bondage. At that time Pompey was in Picenum in Italy, where he 
spent some time amusing himself, as he had estates in the country 
there, though the chief motive of his stay was the liking he felt for 
the towns of that district, which all regarded him with hereditary 
feelings of kindness and attachment. But when he now saw that 
the noblest and best of the city began to forsake their homes and 
property, and fly from all quarters to Sylla’s camp, as to their haven, 
he likewise was desirous to go; not, however, as a fugitive, alone 
and with nothing to offer, but as a friend rather than a suppliant, 
in a way that would gain him honor, bringing help along with him, 
and at the head of a body of troops. Accordingly he solicited the 
Picentines for their assistance, who as cordially embraced his motion, 
and rejected the messengers sent from Carbo; insomuch that a cer- 
tain indius taking upon him to say that Pompey was come from 
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the school-room to put himself at the head of the people, they were 
so incensed that they fell forthwith upon this Vindius and killed 
him. 

From henceforward Pompey, finding a spirit of government upon 
him, though not above twenty-three years of age, nor deriving an 
authority by commission from any man, took the privilege to grant 
himself full power, and, causing a tribunal to be erected in the 
market-place of Auximum, a populous city, expelled two of their 
principal men, brothers, of the name of Ventidius, who were acting 
against him in Carbo’s interest, commanding them by a public edict 
to depart the city; and then proceeded to levy soldiers, issuing out 
commissioners to centurions and other officers, according to the 
form of military discipline. And in this manner he went round all 
the rest of the cities in the district. So that those of Carbo’s faction 
flying, and all others cheerfully submitting to his command, in a 
little time he mustered three entire legions, having supplied himself 
besides with all manner of provisions, beasts of burden, carriages, and 
other necessaries of war. And with this equipage he set forward 
on his march toward Sylla, not as if he were in haste, or desirous 
of escaping observation, but by small journeys, making several halts 
upon the road, to distress and annoy the enemy, and exerting him- 
self to detach from Carbo’s interest every part of Italy that he passed 
through. 

Three commanders of the enemy encountered him at once, Carinna, 
Clelius, and Brutus, and drew up their forces, not all in the front, 
nor yet together on any one part, but encamping three several armies 
in a circle about him, they resolved to encompass and overpower 
him. Pompey was noway alarmed at this, but collecting all his 
troops into one body, and placing his horse in the front of the battle, 
where he himself was in person, he singled out and bent all his 
forces against Brutus, and when the Celtic horsemen from the 
enemy’s side rode out to meet him, Pompey himself encountering 
hand to hand with the foremost and stoutest among them, killed 
him with his spear. The rest seeing this turned their backs and 
fled, and breaking the ranks of their own foot, presently caused a 
general rout; whereupon the commanders fell out among themselves, 
and marched off, some one way, some another, as their fortunes 
led them, and the towns round about came in and surrendered them- 
Selves to Pompey, concluding that the enemy was dispersed for 
fear. Next after these, Scipio, the consul, came to attack him, and 
with as little success; for before the armies could join, or be within 
the throw of their javelins, Scipio’s soldiers saluted Pompey’s, and 
came over to them, while Scipio made his escape by flight. Last of 
all, Carbo himself sent down several troops of horse against him 
by the river Arsis, which Pompey assailed with the same courage and 
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success as before; and having routed and put them to flight, he forced 
them in the pursuit into difficult ground, unpassable for horse, 
where, seeing no hopes of escape, they yielded themselves with their 
horses and armor, all to his mercy. 

Sylla was hitherto unacquainted with all these actions; and on 
the first intelligence he received of his movements was in great 
anxiety about him, fearing lest he should be cut off among so many 
and such experienced commanders of the enemy, and marched there- 
fore with all speed to his aid. Now Pompey, having advice of his 
approach, sent out orders to his officers to marshal and draw up all his 
forces in full array, that they might make the finest and noblest 
appearance before the commander-in-chief; for he expected indeed 
great honors from him, but met with even greater. For as soon as 
Sylla saw him thus advancing, his army so well appointed, his men 
so young and strong, and their spirits so high and hopeful with their 
successes, he alighted from his horse, and being first, as was his 
due, saluted by them with the title of Imperator, he returned the 
salutation upon Pompey, in the same term and style of Imperator, 
which might well cause surprise, as none could have ever anticipated 
that he would have imparted, to one so young in years and not yet 
a senator, a title which was the object of contention between him 
and the Scipios and Marti. And indeed all the rest of his deport- 
ment was agreeable to this first compliment; whenever Pompey came 
into his presence, he paid some sort of respect to him, either in rising 
and being uncovered, or the like, which he was rarely seen to do 
with any one else, notwithstanding that there were many about him 
of great rank and honor. Yet Pompey was not puffed up at all, or 
exalted with these favors. And when Sylla would have sent him 
with all expedition into Gaul, a province in which it was thought 
Metullus, who commanded in it, had done nothing worthy of the 
large forces at his disposal, Pompey urged that it could not be fair 
or honorable for him to take a province out of the hands of his 
senior in command and his superior in reputation; however, if Metul- 
lus were willing, and should request his service, he should be very 
ready to accompany and assist him in the war, which when Metullus 
came to understand, he approved of the proposal, and invited him 
over by letter. On this Pompey fell immediately into Gaul, where 
he not only achieved wonderful exploits of himself, but also fired 
up and kindled again that bold and warlike spirit, which old age 
had in a manner extinguished in Metellus, into a new heat; just as 
molten copper, they say, when poured upon that which is cold and 
solid, will dissolve and melt it faster than fire itself. But as when a 
famous wrestler has gained the first place among men, and borne 
away the prizes at all the games, it is not usual to take account of 
his victories as a boy, or to enter them upon record among the rest; 
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so with the exploits of Pompey in his youth, though they were ex- 
traordinary in themselves, yet because they were obscured and buried 
in the multitude and greatness of his later wars and conquests, I 
dare not be particular in them, lest, by trifling away time in the lesser 
moments of his youth, we should be driven to omit those greater 
actions and fortunes which best illustrate his character. 

Now, when Sylla had brought all Italy under his dominion, and 
was proclaimed dictator, he began to reward the rest of his followers, 
by giving them wealth, appointing them to offices in the state, and 
granting them freely and without restriction any favors they asked 
for. But as for Pompey, admiring his valor and conduct, and think- 
ing that he might prove a great stay and support to him hereafter 
in his affairs, he sought means to attach him to himself by some 
personal alliance, and his wife Metella joining in his wishes, they 
two persuaded Pompey to put away Antistia, and marry Emilia, 
the step-daughter of Sylla, born by Metella to Scaurus, her former 
husband, she being at that very time the wife of another man, living 
with him, and with child by him. These were the very tyrannies of 
marriage, and much more agreeable to the time under Sylla than 
to the nature and habits of Pompey; that Amilia great with child 
should be, as it were, ravished from the embraces of another for him, 
and that Antistia should be divorced with dishonor and misery by 
him, for whose sake she had been but just before bereft of her father. 
For Antistius was murdered in the senate, because he was suspected 
to be a favorer of Sylla for Pompey’s sake; and her mother, likewise, 
after she had seen all these indignities, made away with herself, a 
new calamity to be added to the tragic accompaniments of this mar- 
riage, and that there might be nothing wanting to complete them, 
‘Emilia herself died, almost immediately after entering Pompey’s 
house, in childbed. 

About this time news came to Sylla that Perpenna was fortifying 
himself in Sicily, that the island was now become a refuge and 
receptacle for the relics of the adverse party, that Carbo was hov- 
ering about those seas with a navy, that Domitius had fallen in upon 
Africa, and that many of the exiled men of note who had escaped 
from the proscriptions were daily flocking into those parts. Against 
these, therefore, Pompey was sent with a large force; and no sooner 
was he arrived in Sicily, but Perpenna immediately departed, leaving 
the whole island to him. Pompey received the distressed cities into 
favor, and treated all with great humanity, except the Mamertines in 
Messena; for when they protested against his court and jurisdiction, 
alleging their privilege and exemption founded upon an ancient 
charter or grant of the Romans, he replied sharply, “What! will you 
never cease prating of laws to us that have swords by our sides?” 
It was thought, likewise, that he showed some inhumanity to Carbo, 
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seeming rather to insult over his misfortunes than to chastise his 
crimes. For if there had been a necessity, as perhaps there was, 
that he should be taken off, that might have been done at first, as 
soon as he was taken prisoner, for then it would have been the act 
of him that commanded it. But here Pompey commanded a man 
that had been thrice consul of Rome to be brought in fetters to stand 
at the bar, he himself sitting upon the bench in judgment, examin- 
ing the cause with the formalities of law, to the offense and indigna- 
tion of all that were present, and afterwards ordered him to be taken 
away and put to death. It is related, by the way, of Carbo, that as 
soon as he was brought to the place, and saw the sword drawn for 
execution, he was suddenly seized with a looseness or pain in his 
bowels, and desired a little respite of the executioner, and a con- 
venient place to relieve himself. And yet further, Caius Oppius, the 
friend of Cesar, tells us, that Pompey dealt cruelly with Quintus 
Valerius, a man of singular learning and science. For when he was 
brought to him, he walked aside, and drew him into conversation, and 
after putting a variety of questions to him, and receiving answers 
from him, he ordered his officers to take him away and put him to 
death. But we must not be too credulous in the case of narratives 
told by Oppius, especially when he undertakes to relate anything 
touching the friends or foes of Cesar. This is certain, that there 
lay a necessity upon Pompey to be severe upon many of Sylla’s 
enemies, those at least that were eminent persons in themselves, and 
notoriously known to be taken; but for the rest, he acted with all the 
clemency possible for him, conniving at the concealment of some, and 
himself being the instrument in the escape of others. So in the case 
of the Himerzans; for when Pompey had determined on severely 
punishing their city, as they had been abettors of the enemy, Sthenis, 
the leader of the people there, craving liberty of speech, told him that 
what he was about to do was not at all consistent with justice, for 
that he would pass by the guilty and destroy the innocent; and on 
Pompey demanding who that guilty person was that would assume the 
offenses of them all, Sthenis replied it was himself, who had engaged 
his friends by persuasion to what they had done, and his enemies by 
force; whereupon Pompey, being much taken with the frank speech 
and noble spirit of the man, first forgave his crime, and then pardoned 
ali the rest of the Himerzans. Hearing, likewise, that his soldiers 
were very disorderly in their march, doing violence upon the roads, 
he ordered their swords to be sealed up in their scabbards, and who- 
soever kept them not so were severely punished. 

Whilst Pompey was thus busy in the affairs and government of 
Sicily, he received a decree of the senate, and a commission from 
Sylla, commanding him forthwith to sail into Africa, and make war 
upon Damitius with all his forces: for Domitius had rallied up 2 
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far greater army than Marius had had not long since, when he sailed 
out of Africa into Italy, and caused a revolution in Rome, and him- 
self, of a fugitive outlaw, became a tyrant. Pompey, therefore, hay- 
ing prepared everything with the utmost speed, left Memmius, his 
sister’s husband, governor of Sicily, and set sail with one hundred 
and twenty galleys, and eight hundred other vessels laden with pro- 
visions, money, ammunition, and engines of battery. He arrived with 
his fleet, part at the port of Utica, part at Carthage; and no sooner 
was he landed, but seven thousand of the enemy revolted and came 
over to him, while his own forces that he brought with him con- 
sisted of six entire legions, Here they tell us of a pleasant in- 
cident that happened to him at his first arrival. 

Some of his soldiers having by accident stumbled upon a treasure, 
by which they got a good sum of money, the rest of the army hear- 
ing this, began to fancy that the field was full of gold and silver, 
which had been hid there of old by the Carthaginians in the time of 
their calamities, and thereupon fell to work, so that the army was 
useless to Pompey for many days, being totally engaged in digging 
for the fancied treasure, he himself all the while walking up and 
down only, and laughing to see so many thousands together, digging 
and turning up the earth. Until at last, growing weary and hope- 
less, they came to themselves and returned to their general, begging 
him to lead them where he pleased, for that they had already received 
the punishment of their folly. 

By this time Domitius had prepared himself and drawn out his 
army in array against Pompey; but there was a watercourse be- 
twixt them, craggy, and difficult to pass over; and this, together with 
a great storm of wind and rain pouring down even from break of 
day, seemed to leave but little possibility of their coming together; 
so that Domitius, not expecting any engagement that day, com- 
manded his forces to draw off and retire to the camp. Now Pompey, 
who was watchful upon every occasion, making use of the oppor- 
tunity, ordered a march forthwith, and having passed over the tor- 
rent, fell in immediately upon their quarters. The enemy was in 
great disorder and tumult, and in that confusion attempted a re- 
sistance; but they neither were all there, nor supported one another; 
besides, the wind having veered about beat the rain full in their faces. 
Neither indeed was the storm less troublesome to the Romans, for 
that they could not clearly discern one another, insomuch that even 
Pompey himself, being unknown, escaped narrowly; for when one of 
his soldiers demanded of him the word of battle, it happened that he 
was somewhat slow in his answer, which might have cost him his 
life. 

The enemy being routed with a great slaughter (for it is said 
that of twenty thousand there escaped but three thousand), the army 
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saluted Pompey by the name of Imperator; but he declined it, telling 
them that he could not by any means accept of that title as long as he 
saw the camp of the enemy standing; but if they designed to make 
him worthy of the honor, they must first demolish that. The sol- 
diers on hearing this went at once and made an assault upon the works 
and trenches, and there Pompey fought without his helmet, in mem- 
ory of his former danger, and to avoid the like. The camp was thus 
taken by storm, and among the rest Domitius was slain. After that 
overthrow, the cities of the country thereabouts were all either se- 
cured by surrender, or taken by storm. King Iarbas, likewise, a 
confederate and auxiliary of Domitius, was taken prisoner, and his 
kingdom was given to Hiempsal. 

Pompey could not rest here, but being ambitious to follow the good 
fortune and use the valor of his army, entered Numidia; and march- 
ing forward many days’ journey up into the country, he conquered 
all wherever he came. And having revived the terror of the Roman 
power, which was now almost obliterated among the barbarous nations, 
he said likewise, that the wild beasts of Africa ought not to be left 
without some experience of the courage and success of the Romans, 
and therefore he bestowed some few days in huntirg lions and ele- 
phants. And it is said that it was not above the space of forty days 
at the utmost in which he gave a total overthrow to the enemy, re- 
duced Africa, and established the affairs of the kings and kingdoms 
of all that country, being then in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 

When Pompey returned back to the city of Utica, there were pre- 
sented to him letters and orders from Sylla, commanding him to 
disband the rest of his army, and himself with one legion only to 
wait there the coming of another general, to succeed him in the gov- 
ernment. This, inwardly, was extremely grievous to Pompey, though 
he made no show of it. But the army resented it openly, and when 
Pompey besought them to depart and go home before him, they 
began to revile Sylla, and declared broadly that they were resolved 
not to forsake him, neither did they think it safe for him to trust the 
tyrant. Pompey at first endeavored to appease and pacify them by 
fair speeches; but when he saw that his persuasions were vain, he 
left the bench, and retired to his tent with tears in his eyes. But 
the soldiers followed him, and seizing upon him, by force brought him 
again, and placed him in his tribunal; where great part of that day 
was spent in dispute, they on their part persuading him to stay and 
command them, he, on the other side, pressing upon them obedience and 
the danger of mutiny. At last, when they grew yet more im- 
portunate and clamorous, he swore that he would kill himself if 
they attempted to force him; and scarcely even thus appeased them. 
Nevertheless, the first tidings brought to Sylla were that Pompey 
was up in rebellion; on which he remarked to some of his friends, 
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“Yy see, then, it is my destiny to contend with children in my old 
age”; alluding at the same time to Marius, who, being but a mere 
youth, had given him great trouble, and brought him into extreme 
danger. But being undeceived afterwards by better intelligence, and 
finding the whole city prepared to meet Pompey, and receive him 
with every display of kindness and honor, he resolved to exceed 
them all. And, therefore, going out foremost to meet him and em- 
bracing him with great cordiality, he gave him his welcome aloud 
in the title of Magnus, or the Great, and bade all that were present 
call him by that name. Others say that he had this title first given 
him by a general acclamation of all the army in Africa, but that it 
was fixed upon him by this ratification of Sylla. It is certain that 
he himself was the last that owned the title; for it was a long time 
after, when he was sent proconsul into Spain against Sertorius, that 
he began to write himself in his letters and commissions by the name 
of Pompeius Magnus; common and familiar use having then worn 
off the invidiousness of the title. And one cannot but accord respect 
and admiration to the ancient Romans, who did not reward the suc- 
cesses of action and conduct in war alone with such honorable titles, 
but adorned likewise the virtue and services of eminent men in civil 
government with the same distinctions and marks of honor. Two 
persons received from the people the name of Maximus, or the Great- 
est, Valerius for reconciling the senate and people, and Fabius Rullus, 
because he put out of the senate certain sons of freed slaves who had 
been admitted into it because of their wealth. 

Pompey now desired the honor of a triumph, which Sylla opposed. 
alleging that the law allowed that honor to none but consuls and 
pretors, and therefore Scipio the elder, who subdued the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain in far greater and nobler conflicts, never petitioned 
for a triumph, because he had never been consul or praetor; and if 
Pompey, who had scarcely yet fully grown a beard, and was not of 
age to be a senator, should enter the city to triumph, what a weight 
of envy would it bring, he said, at once upon his government and 
Pompey’s honor. This was his language to Pompey, intimating that 
he could not by any means yield to his request, but if he would per- 
sist in his ambition, that he was resolved to interpose his power to 
humble him. Pompey, however, was not daunted; but bade Sylla 
recollect that more worshiped the rising than the setting sun; as if 
to tell him that his power was increasing and Sylla’s in the wane. 
Sylla did not perfectly hear the words, but observing a sort of amaze- 
ment and wonder in the looks and gestures of those that did hear 
them, he asked what it was that he said. When it was told him, 
he seemed astounded at Pompey’s boldness, and cried out twice to- 
gether, “Let him triumph,” and when others began to show their 
disapprobation and offense at it, Pompey, it is said, to gall and vex 
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them the more, designed to have his triumphant chariot drawn with 
four elephants (having brought over several which belonged to 
the African kings), but the gates of the city being too narrow, he 
was forced to desist from that project, and be content with horses. 
And when his soldiers, who had not received as large rewards as 
they had expected, began to clamor, and interrupt the triumph, Pom- 
pey regarded these as little as the rest, and plainly told them that 
he had rather lose the honor of his triumph than flatter them. Upon 
which Servilius, a man of great distinction, and at first one of the 
chief opposers of Pompey’s triumph, said, he now perceived that Pom- 
pey was truly great and worthy of a triumph. It is clear that he 
might easily have been a senator, also, if he had wished, but he 
did not sue for that, being ambitious, it seems, only of unusual honors. 
For what wonder had it been for Pompey to sit in the senate before 
his time? But to triumph before he was in the senate was really 
an excess of glory. 

And, moreover, it did not a little ingratiate him with the people, 
who were much pleased to see him after his triumph take his place 
again among the Roman knights. On the other side, it was no less 
distasteful to Sylla to see how fast he came on, and to what height 
of glory and power he was advancing; yet being ashamed to hinder 
him, he kept quiet. But when, against his direct wishes, Pompey 
got Lepidus made consul, having openly joined in the canvass and, 
by the good-will the people felt for himself, conciliated their favor 
for Lepidus, Sylla could forbear no longer; but when he saw him 
coming away from the election through the forum with a great train 
after him, cried out to him, “Well, young man, I see you rejoice 
in your victory. And, indeed, is it not a most generous and worthy 
act, that the consulship should be given to Lepidus, the vilest of men, 
in preference to Catulus, the best and most deserving in the city, 
and all by your influence with the people? It will be well, however, 
for you to be wakeful and look to your interests; as you have been 
making your enemy stronger than yourself.” But that which gave 
the clearest demonstration of Sylla's ill-will to Pompey was his 
last will and testament; for whereas he had bequeathed several lega- 
cies to all the rest of his friends, and appointed some of them guard- 
lans to his son, he passed by Pompey without the least remembrance. 
However, Pompey bore this with great moderation and temper; and 
when Lepidus and others were disposed to obstruct his interment in 
the Campus Martius, and to prevent any public funeral taking place, 
came forward in support of it, and saw his obsequies performed with 
all honor and security. 

Shortly after the death of Sylla, his prophetic words were fulfilled; 
and Lepidus proposing to be the successor to all his power and author- 
ity, without any ambiguities or pretences, immediately appeared in 
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arms, rousing once more and gathering about him all the long dan- 
gerous remains of the old factions, which had escaped the hand of 
Sylla. Catulus, his colleague, who was followed by the sounder 
part of the senate and people, was a man of the greatest esteem among 
the Romans for wisdom and justice; but his talent lay in the gov- 
ernment of the city rather than the camp, whereas the exigency re- 
quired the skill of Pompey. Pompey, therefore, was not long in sus- 
pense which way to dispose of himself, but joining with the nobility, 
was presently appointed general of the army against Lepidus, who had 
already raised up war in great part of Italy, and held Cisalpine 
Gaul in subjection with an army under Brutus. As for the rest of 
his garrisons, Pompey subdued them with ease in his march, but 
Mutina in Gaul resisted in a formal siege, and he lay here a long 
time encamped against Brutus. In the meantime Lepidus marched in 
all haste against Rome, and sitting down before it with a crowd of 
followers, to the terror of those within, demanded a second consul- 
ship. But that fear quickly vanished upon letters sent from Pompey, 
announcing that he had ended the war without a battle; for Brutus, 
either betraying his army, or being betrayed by their revolt, sur- 
rendered himself to Pompey, and receiving a guard of horse, was con- 
ducted to a little town upon the river Po, where he was slain the 
next day by Geminius, in execution of Pompey’s commands. And for 
this Pompey was much censured; for, having at the beginning of 
the revolt written to the senate that Brutus had voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself, immediately afterward he sent other letters, with 
matter of accusation against the man after he was taken off. Brutus, 
who, with Cassius, slew Cesar, was son to this Brutus; neither in 
war nor in his death like his father, as appears at large in his life. 
Lepidus, upon this being driven out of Italy, fled to Sardinia, where 
he fell sick and died of sorrow, not for his public misfortunes, as 
they say, but upon the discovery of a letter proving his wife to have 
been unfaithful to him. 

There yet remained Sertorius, a very different general from Lepidus, 
in possession of Spain, and making himself formidable to Rome; the 
final disease, as it were, in which the scattered evils of the civil wars 
had now collected. He had already cut off various inferior com- 
manders, and was at this time coping with Metellus Pius, a man of 
repute and a good soldier, though perhaps he might now seem too 
slow, by reason of his age, to second and improve the happier moments 
of war, and might be sometimes wanting to those advantages which 
Sertorius, by his quickness and dexterity, would wrest out of his 
hands. For Sertorius was always hovering about, and coming upon 
him unawares, like a captain of thieves rather than soldiers, dis- 
turbing him perpetually with ambuscades and light skirmishes; where- 
as ee was accustomed to regular conduct, and fighting in bat- 
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tle array with full-armed soldiers. Pompey, therefore, keeping his 
army in readiness, made it his object to be sent in aid to Metellus; 
neither would he be induced to disband his forces, nothwithstanding 
that Catulus called upon him to do so, but by some colorable device 
or other he still kept them in arms about the city, until the senate 
at last thought fit, upon the report of Lucius Philippus, to decree him 
that government. At that time, they say, one of the senators there 
expressing his wonder and demanding of Philippus whether his 
meaning was that Pompey should be sent into Spain as pro-consul, 
“No,” replied Philippus, “but as pro-consuls,” as if both consuls for 
that year were in his opinion wholly useless. 

When Pompey was arrived in Spain, as is usual upon the fame 
of a new leader, men began to be inspired with new hopes, and those 
nations that had not entered into a very strict alliance with Sertorius 
began to waver and revolt; whereupon Sertorius uttered various ar- 
rogant and scornful speeches against Pompey, saying, in derision, that 
he should want no other weapon but a ferula and rod to chastise 
this boy with, if he were not afraid of that old woman, meaning 
Metellus. Yet in deed and reality he stood in awe of Pompey, and 
kept on his guard against him, as appeared by his whole manage- 
ment of the war, which he was observed to conduct much more warily 
than before: for Metellus, which one would not have imagined, was 
grown excessively luxurious in his habits, having given himself over 
to self-indulgence and pleasure, and from a moderate and temperate 
became suddenly a sumptuous and ostentatious liver, so that this 
very thing gained Pompey great reputation and good-will, as he 
made himself somewhat specially an example of frugality, although 
that virtue was habitual in him, and required no great industry to 
exercise it, as he was naturally inclined to temperance, and no ways 
inordinate in his desires. The fortune of the war was very various; 
nothing, however, annoyed Pompey so much as the taking of the 
town of Lauron by Sertorius. For when Pompey thought he had 
him safe enclosed, and had boasted somewhat largely of raising the 
siege, he found himself all of a sudden encompassed; insomuch that 
he durst not move out of his camp; but was forced to sit still whilst 
the city was taken and burnt before his face. However, afterwards, 
in a battle near Valentia, he gave a great defeat to Herennius and 
Perpenna, two commanders among the refugees who had fled to 
Sertorius, and now lieutenants under him, in which he slew above 
ten thousand men. 

Pompey, being elated and filled with confidence by this victory, 
made all haste to engage Sertorius himself, and the rather lest Metellus 
should come in for a share in the honor of the victory. Late in the 
day towards sunset they joined battle near the river Sucro, both be- 
ing in fear lest Metellus should come: Pompey, that he might en- 
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gage alone, Sertorius, that he might have one alone to engage with. 
The issue of the battle proved doubtful, for a wing of each side 
had the better, but of the generals Sertorius had the greater honor, 
for that he maintained his post, having put to flight the entire 
division that was opposed to him, whereas Pompey was himself 
almost made a prisoner; for being set upon by a strong man-at-arms 
that fought on foot (he being on horseback), as they were closely 
engaged hand to hand the strokes of their swords chanced to light 
upon their hands, but with a different success; for Pompey’s was a 
slight wound only, where he cut off the other’s hand. However, 
it happened so, that many now falling upon Pompey together, and 
his own forces there being put to the rout, he made his escape beyond 
expectation, by quitting his horse, and turning him out among the 
enemy. For the horse being richly adorned with golden trappings, 
and having a caparison of great value, the soldiers quarrelled among 
themselves for the booty, so that while they were fighting with one 
another, and dividing the spoil, Pompey made his escape. By break 
of day the next morning each drew out his forces into the field to 
claim the victory; but Metellus coming up, Sertorius vanished, having 
broken up and dispersed his army. For this was the way in which 
he used to raise and disband his armies, so that sometimes he would 
be wandering up and down all alone, and at other times again he 
would come pouring into the field at the head of no less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting men, swelling of a sudden like 
a winter torrent. 

When Pompey was going, after the battle, to meet and welcome 
Metellus, and when they were near one another, he commanded his 
attendants to lower their rods in honor of Metellus, as his senior 
and superior. But Metellus on the other side forbade it, and behaved 
himself in general very obligingly to him, not claiming any pre- 
rogative either in respect of his consular rank or seniority; excepting 
only that when they encamped together, the watchword was given to 
the whole camp by Metellus. But generally they had their camps 
asunder, being divided and distracted by the enemy, who took all 
shapes, and being always in motion, would by some skillful artifice 
appear in a variety of places almost in the same instant, drawing 
them from one attack to another, and at last keeping them from 
foraging, wasting the country, and holding the dominion of the sea, 
Sertorius drove them both out of that part of Spain which was under 
his control, and forced them, for want of necessaries, to retreat in- 
to provinces that did not belong to them. 

Pompey, having made use of and expended the greatest part of 
his own private revenues upon the war, sent and demanded moneys 
of the senate, adding that, in case they did not furnish him speedily, 
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being consul at that time, though at variance with Pompey, yet in 
consideration that he himself was a candidate for the command against 
Mithridates, procured and hastened these supplies, fearing lest there 
should be' any pretence or occasion given to Pompey of returning 
home, who of himself was no less desirous of leaving Sertorius and 
of undertaking the war against Mithridates, as an enterprise which 
by all appearance would prove much more honorable and not so 
dangerous. In the meantime Sertorius died, being treacherously 
murdered by some of his own party, and Perpenna, the chief among 
them, took the command and attempted to carry on the same enter- 
prises with Sertorius, having indeed the same forces and the same 
means, only wanting the same skill and conduct in the use of them. 
Pompey therefore marched directly against Perpenna, and finding 
him acting merely at random in his affairs, had a decoy ready for 
him, and sent out a detachment of ten cohorts into the level country 
with orders to range up and down and disperse themselves abroad. 
The bait took accordingly, and no sooner had Perpenna turned upon 
the prey and had them in chase, but Pompey appeared suddenly with 
all his army, and joining battle, gave him a total overthrow. Most 
of his officers were slain in the field, and he himself being brought 
prisoner to Pompey, was by his order put to death. Neither was 
Pompey guilty in this of ingratitude or unmindfulness of what had 
occurred in Sicily, which some have laid to his charge, but was guided 
by a high-minded policy and a deliberate counsel for the security of 
his country. For Perpenna, having in his custody all Sertorius’s 
papers, offered to produce several letters from the greatest men in 
Rome, who, desirous of a change and subversion of the government, 
had invited Sertorius into Italy. And Pompey, fearing that these 
might be the occasion of worse wars than those which were now 
ended, thought it advisable to put Perpenna to death, and burnt the 
letters without reading them. 

Pompey continued in Spain after this so long a time as was neces- 
sary for the suppression of all the greatest disorders in the province; 
and after moderating and allaying the more violent heats of affairs 
there, returned with his army into Italy, where he arrived, as chance 
would have it, in the height of the servile war. Accordingly, upon his 
arrival, Crassus, the commander in that war, at some hazard, pre- 
cipitated a battle, in which he had great success, and slew upon the 
place twelve thousand three hundred of the insurgents. Nor yet was 
he so quick, but that fortune reserved to Pompey some share of honor 
in the success of this war, for five thousand of those that had es- 
caped out of the battle fell into his hands; and when he had totally 
cut them off, he wrote to the senate, that Crassus had overthrown the 
slaves in battle, but that he had plucked up the whole war by the 
roots. And it was agreeable in Rome both thus to say, and thus to 
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hear said, because of the general favor of Pompey. But of the Span- 
ish war and the conquest of Sertorius, no one, even in jest, could have 
ascribed the honor to any one else. Nevertheless, all this high respect 
for him, and this desire to see him come home, were not unmixed 
with apprehensions and suspicions that he might perhaps not dis- 
band his army, but take his way by force of arms and a supreme com- 
mand to the seat of Sylla. And so in the number of all those that 
ran out to meet him and congratulate his return, as many went out 
of fear as affection. But after Pompey had removed this alarm, by 
declaring beforehand that he would discharge the army after his 
triumph, those that envied him could now only complain that he 
affected popularity, courting the common people more than the 
nobility, and that whereas Sylla had abolished the tribuneship of the 
people, he designed to gratify the people by restoring that office, 
which was indeed the fact. For there was not any one thing that the 
people of Rome were more wildly eager for, or more passionately 
desired, than the restoration of that office, insomuch that Pompey 
thought himself extremely fortunate in this opportunity, despairing 
(if he were anticipated by some one else in this) of ever meeting with 
any other sufficient means of expressing his gratitude for the favors 
which he had received from the people. 

Though a second triumph was decreed him, and he was declared 
consul, yet all these honors did not seem so great an evidence of his 
power and glory as the ascendant which he had over Crassus; for 
he, the wealthiest among all the statesmen of his time, and the most 
eloquent and greatest too, who had looked down on Pompey himself 
and on all others beneath him, durst not appear a candidate for the 
consulship before he had applied to Pompey. The request was made 
accordingly, and was eagerly embraced by Pompey, who had long 
sought an occasion to oblige him in some friendly office; so that he 
solicited for Crassus, and entreated the people heartily, declaring that 
their favor would be no less to him in choosing Crassus his colleague, 
than in making himself consul. Yet for all this, when they were 
created consuls, they were always at variance, and opposing one an- 
other. Crassus prevailed most in the senate, and Pompey’s power was 
no less with the people, he having restored to them the office of tribune, 
and having allowed the courts of judicature to be transferred back 
to the knights by a new law. He himself in person, too, afforded 
them a most grateful spectacle, when he appeared and craved his dis- 
charge from the military service. For it is an ancient custom among 
the Romans that the knights, when they had served out their legal 
time in the wars, should lead their horses into the market-place be- 
fore the two officers, called censors, and having given an account of 
the commanders and generals under whom they served, as also of 
the places and actions of their service, should be discharged, every 
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man with honor or disgrace, according to his deserts. There were 
then sitting in state upon the bench two censors, Gellius and Lentulus, 
inspecting the knights, who were passing by in muster before them, 
when Pompey was seen coming down into the forum, with all the 
ensigns of a consul, but leading his horse in his hand. When he 
came up, he bade his lictors make way for him, and so he led his 
horse to the bench; the people being all this while in a sort of a maze, 
and all in silence, and the censors themselves regarding the sight 
with a mixture of respect and gratification. Then the senior censor 
examined him: “Pompeius Magnus, I demand of you whether you 
have served the full time in the wars that is prescribed by the law?” 
“Yes,” replied Pompey, with a loud voice, “I have served all, and all 
under myself as general.” The people hearing this gave a great 
shout, and made such an outcry for delight, that there was no appeas- 
ing it; and the censors rising from their judgment-seat accompanied 
him home to gratify the multitude who followed after, clapping their 
hands and shouting. 

Pompey’s consulship was now expiring, and yet his difference with 
Crassus increasing, when one Caius Aurelius, a knight, a man who 
had declined public business all his lifetime, mounted the hustings, 
and addressed himself in an oration to the assembly, declaring that 
Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream, commanding him to tell the 
consuls that they should not give up office until they were friends. 
After this was said, Pompey stood silent, but Crassus took him by 
the hand, and spoke in this manner: “I do not think, fellow-citizens, 
that I shall do anything mean or dishonorable in yielding first to Pom- 
pey, whom you were pleased to ennoble with the title of Great, when 
as yet he scarce had a hair on his face; and granted the honor of 
two triumphs before he had a place in the senate.” Hereupon they 
were reconciled and laid down their office. Crassus resumed the 
manner of life which he had always pursued before; but Pompey in 
the great generality of causes for judgment declined appearing on 
either side, and by degrees withdrew himself totally from the forum, 
showing himself but seldom in public; and, whenever he did, it was 
with a great train after him. Neither was it easy to meet or visit 
him without a crowd of people about him; he was most pleased to 
make his appearance before large numbers at once, as though he 
wished to maintain in this way his state and majesty, and as if he 
held himself bound to preserve his dignity from contact with the 
addresses and conversation of common people. And life in the robe 
of peace is only too apt to lower the reputation of men that have 
grown great by arms, who naturally find difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to the habits of civil equality. They expect to be treated as 
the first in the city, even as they were in the camp; and on the other 
hand, men who in war were nobody think it intolerable if in the 
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city at any rate they are not to take the lead. And so when a warrior 
renowned for victories and triumphs shall turn advocate and appear 
among them in the forum, they endeavor their utmost to obscure and 
depress him; whereas, if he gives up any pretensions here and re- 
tires, they will maintain his military honor and authority beyond the 
reach of envy. Events themselves not long after showed the truth 
of this. 

The power of the pirates first commenced in Cilicia, having in 
truth but a precarious and obscure beginning, but gained life and bold- 
ness afterwards in the wars of Mithridates, where they hired them- 
selves out and took employment in the king’s service. Afterwards, 
whilst the Romans were embroiled in their civil wars, being engaged 
against one another even before the very gates of Rome, the seas 
lay waste and unguarded, and by degrees enticed and drew them on 
not only to seize upon and spoil the merchants and ships upon the 
seas, but also to lay waste the islands and seaport towns. So that 
now there embarked with these pirates men of wealth and noble birth 
and superior abilities, as if it had been a natural occupation to gain 
distinction in. They had divers arsenals, or piratic harbors, as like- 
wise watch-towers and beacons, all along the sea-coast; and fleets 
were here received that were well manned with the finest mariners, 
and well served with the expertest pilots, and composed of swift- 
sailing and light-built vessels adapted for their special purpose. Nor 
was it merely their being thus formidable that excited indignation; 
they were even more odious for their ostentation than they were 
feared for their force. Their ships had gilded masts at their stems; 
the sails woven of purple, and the oars plated with silver, as if their 
delight were to glory in their iniquity. There was nothing but music 
and dancing, banqueting and revels, all along the shore. Officers in 
command were taken prisoners, and cities put under contribution, to 
the reproach and dishonor of the Roman supremacy. 

There were of these corsairs above one thousand sail, and they 
had taken no less than four hundred cities, committing sacrilege up- 
on the temples of the gods, and enriching themselves with the spoils 
of many never violated before, such as were those of Claros, Didyma, 
and Samothrace; and the temple of the Earth in Hermione, and that 
of Asculapius in Epidaurus, those of Neptune at the Isthmus, at 
Tanarus, and at Calauria; those of Apollo at Actium and Leucas, 
and those of Juno in Samos, at Argos, and at Lacinium. They them- 
selves offered strange sacrifices upon Mount Olympus, and performed 
certain secret rites or religious mysteries, among which those of 
Mithras have been preserved to our own time, having received their 
previous institution from them. But besides these insolencies by sea, 
they were also injurious to the Romans by land; for they would often 
go inland up the roads, plundering and destroying their villages and 
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country-houses. Once they seized upon two Roman pretors, Sex- 
tilius and Bellinus, in their purple-edged robes, and carried them 
off together with their officers and lictors, The daughter also of 
Antonius, a man that had had the honor of a triumph, taking a journey 
into the country, was seized, and redeemed upon payment of a large 
ransom. But it was most abusive of all that, when any of the cap- 
tives declared himself to be a Roman, and told his name, they affected 
to be surprised, and feigning fear, smote their thighs and fell down 
at his feet, humbly beseeching him to be gracious and forgive them. 

The captives, seeing them so humble and suppliant, believed them 
to be in earnest; and some of them now would proceed to put Roman 
shoes on his feet, and to dress him in a Roman gown, to prevent, they 
said, his being mistaken another time. After all this pageantry, when 
they had thus deluded and mocked him long enough, at last putting 
eut a ship's ladder, when they were in the midst of the sea, they told 
him he was free to go, and wished him a pleasant journey; and if he 
resisted they themselves threw him overboard and drowned him. 

This piratic power having got the dominion and control of all the 
Mediterranean, there was left no place for navigation or commerce. 
And this it was which most of all made the Romans, finding themselves 
to be extremely straitened in their markets, and considering that if it 
should continue, there would be a dearth and famine in the land, 
determine at last to send out Pompey to recover the seas from the 
pirates. Gabinius, one of Pompey’s friends, preferred a law, whereby 
there was granted to him, not only the government of the seas as 
admiral, but, in direct words, sole and irresponsible sovereignty over 
all men. For the decree gave him absolute power and authority in all 
the seas within the pillars of Hercules, and in the adjacent main- 
land for the space of four hundred furlongs from+the sea. Now there 
were but few regions in the Roman empire out of that compass; and 
the greatest of the nations and most powerful of the kings were in- 
cluded in the limit. Moreover, by this decree he had a power of 
selecting fifteen lieutenants out of the senate, and of assigning to each 
his province in charge; then he might take likewise out of the treasury 
and out of the hands of the revenue-farmers what moneys he pleased; 
as also two hundred sail of ships, with a power to press and levy 
what soldiers and seamen he thought fit. 

When this law was read, the common people approved of it ex- 
ceedingly, but the chief men and most important among the senators 
looked upon it as an exorbitant power, even beyond the reach of envy, 
but well deserving their fears. Therefore concluding with themselves 
that such unlimited authority was dangerous, they agreed unanimously 
to oppose the bill, and all went against it, except Caesar, who gave his 
vote for the law, not to gratify Pompey, but the people, whose favor he 
had courted underhand from the beginning, and hoped to compass for 
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himself. The rest inveighed bitterly against Pompey, insomuch that 
one of the consuls told him that, if he was ambitious of the place 
of Romulus, he would scarce avoid his end, but he was in danger of 
being torn in pieces by the multitude for his speech. Yet when 
Catulus stood up to speak against the law, the people in reverence to 
him were silent and attentive. And when, after saying much in the 
most honorable terms in favor of Pompey, he proceeded to advise the 
people in kindness to spare him, and not to expose a man of his 
value to such a succession of dangers and wars, “For,” said he, 
“where could you find another Pompey, or whom would you have in 
case you should chance to lose him?” they all cried out with one 
voice, “Yourself.” And so Catulus, finding all his rhetoric ineffectual, 
desisted. Then Roscius attempted to speak, but could obtain no hear- 
ing, and made signs with his fingers, intimating, “Not him alone,” 
but that there might be a second Pompey or colleague in authority with 
him. Upon this, it is said, the multitude, being extremely incensed, 
made such a loud outcry, that a crow flying over the market-place 
at that instant was struck, and dropped down among the crowd; 
whence it would appear that the cause of birds falling down to the 
ground is not any rupture or division of the air causing a vacuum, 
but purely the actual stroke of the voice, which, when carried up in 
a great mass and with violence, raises a sort of tempest and billow, 
as it were, in the air. 

The assembly broke up for that day; and when the day was come 
on which the bill was to pass by suffrage into a decree, Pompey went 
privately into the country; but hearing that it was passed and con- 
firmed, he returned again into the city by night, to avoid the envy 
that might be occasioned by the concourse of people that would 
meet and congratulate him. The next morning he came aboard and 
sacrificed to the gods, and having audience at an open assembly, so 
handled the matter that they enlarged his power, giving him many 
things besides what was already granted, and almost doubling the 
preparation appointed in the former decree. Five hundred ships 
were manned for him, and an army raised of one hundred and twenty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. Twenty-four senators that 
had been generals of armies were appointed to serve as lieutenants 
under him, and to these were added two questors. Now it happened 
within this time the prices of provisions were much reduced which 
gave an occasion to the joyful people of saying that the very name af 
Pompey had ended the war. However, Pompey, in pursuance of his 
charge, divided all the seas and the whole Mediterranean into thirteen 
parts, alloting a squadron to each, under the command of his officers; 
and having thus dispersed his power into all quarters, and encon- 
passed the pirates everywhere, they began to fall into his hands 
by whole shoals, which he seized and brought into his harbors. As 
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for those that withdrew themselves betimes, or otherwise escaped his 
general chase, they all made to Cilicia, where they hid themselves 
as in their hives; against whom Pompey now proceeded in person 
with sixty of his best ships, not, however, until he had first scoured 
and cleared all the seas near Rome, the Tyrrhenian, and the African, 
and all the waters of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily; all which he 
performed in the space of forty days by his own indefatigable industry 
and the zeal of his lieutenants. 

Pompey met with some interruption in Rome, through the malice 
and envy of Piso, the consul, who had given some check to his 
proceedings by withholding his stores and discharging his seamen; 
whereupon he sent his fleet round to Brundusium, himself going the 
nearest way by land through Tuscany to Rome; which was no sooner 
known by the people than they all flocked out to meet him upon the 
way as if they had not sent him out but a few days before. What 
chiefly excited their joy was the unexpectedly rapid change in the 
markets, which abounded now with the greatest plenty, so that Piso 
was in great danger to have been deprived of his consulship, 
Gabinius having a law ready prepared for that purpose; but Pompey 
forbade it, behaving himself as in that, so in all things else, with 
great moderation, and when he had made sure of all that he wanted 
or desired, he departed for Brundusium, whence he set sail in pursuit 
of the pirates. And though he was straitened in time, and his hasty 
voyage forced him to sail by several cities without touching, yet 
he would not pass by the city of Athens unsaluted; but landing there, 
after he had sacrificed to the gods, and made an address to the 
people, as he was returning out of the city, he read at the gates two 
epigrams, each in a single line, written in his own praise; one within 
the gate :— 


“Thy humbler thoughts make thee a god the more;” 
the other without :-— 
“Adieu we bid, who welcome bade before.” 


Now because Pompey had shown himself merciful to some of these 
pirates that were yet roving in bodies about the seas, having upon 
their supplication ordered a seizure of their ships and persons only, 
without any further process or severity, therefore the rest of their 
comrades, in hopes of mercy too, made their escape from his other 
commanders, and surrendered themselves with their wives and chil- 
dren into his protection. He continued to pardon all that came in, 
and the rather because by them he might make discovery of those 
who fied from his justice, as conscious that their crimes were beyond 
an act of indemnity, The most numerous and important part of these 
conveyed their families and treasures, with all their people that were 
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unfit for war, into castles and strong forts about Mount Taurus; but 
they themselves, having well manned their galleys, embarked for 
Coracesium in Cilicia, where they received Pompey and gave him 
battle. Here they had a final overthrow, and retired to the land, 
where they were besieged. At last, having despatched their heralds 
to him with a submission, they delivered up to his mercy themselves, 
their towns, islands, and strongholds, all which they had so fortified 
that they were almost impregnable, and scarcely even accessible. 

Thus was this war ended, and the whole power of the pirates ag 
sea dissolved everywhere in the space of three months, wherein, 
besides a great number of other vessels, he took ninety men-of-war 
with brazen beaks; and likewise prisoners of war to the number of 
no less than twenty thousand. 

As regarded the disposal of these prisoners he never so much as 
entertained the thought of putting them to death; and yet it might 
be no less dangerous on the other hand to disperse them, as they 
might reunite and make head again, being numerous, poor, and war- 
like. Therefore wisely weighing with himself that man by nature is 
not a wild or unsocial creature, neither was he born so, but makes 
himself what he naturally is not by vicious habit; and that again, 
on the other side, he is civilized and grows gentle by a change of 
place, occupation, and manner of life, as beasts themselves that are 
wild by nature become tame and tractable by housing and gentler 
usage, upon this consideration he determined to translate these pirates 
from sea to land, and give them a taste of an honest and innocent 
course of life by living in towns and tilling the ground. Some 
therefore were admitted into the small and half-peopled towns of 
the Cilicians, who, for an enlargment of their territories, were 
willing to receive them. Others he planted in the city of the Solians, 
which had been lately laid waste by Tigranes, King of Armenia, and 
which he now restored. But the largest number were settled in 
Dyme, the town of Achza, at that time extremely depopulated, and 
possessing an abundance of good land. 

However, these proceedings could not escape the envy and censure 
of his enemies; and the course he took against Metellus in Crete 
was disapproved of even by the chiefest of his friends. For Metellus, 
a relation of Pompey’s former colleague in Spain, had been sent 
pretor into Crete, before this province of the seas was assigned to 
Pompey. Now Crete was the second source of pirates next to Cilicia, 
and Metellus having shut up a number of them in their strongholds 
there was engaged in reducing and extirpating them, Those that 
were yet remaining and besieged sent their supplications to Pompey, 
and invited him into the island as a part of his province, alleging it 
to fall, every part of it, within the distance from the sea specified in 
his commission, and so within the precints of his charge. Pompey 
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receiving the submission, sent letters to Metellus, commanding him to 
leave off the war; and others in like manner to the cities, in which he 
charged them not to yield any obedience to the commands of Metel- 
lus. And after these he sent Lucius Octavius, one of his lieutenants, 
to act as a general, who entering the besieged fortifications, and 
fighting in defence of the pirates, rendered Pompey not odious only, 
but even ridiculous too; that he should lend his name as guard to a 
nest of thieves, that knew neither god nor law and made his reputa- 
tion serve aS a sanctuary to them, only out of pure envy and emu- 
lation to Metellus. For neither was Achilles thought to act the part 
of a man, but rather of a mere boy, mad after glory, when by signs 
he forbade the rest of the Greeks to strike at Hector— 


“For fear 
Some other hand should give the blow, and he 
Lose the first honour of the victory.” 


Whereas Pompey even sought to preserve the common enemies of 
the world only that he might deprive a Roman preztor, after all his 
labours, of the honour of a triumph. Metellus, however, was not 
daunted, but prosecuted the war against the pirates, expelled therr 
from their strongholds and punished them; and dismissed Octavius 
with the insults and reproaches of the whole camp. 

When the news came to Rome that the war with the pirates was 
at an end, and that Pompey was unoccupied, diverting himself in 
visits to the cities for want of employment, one Manilius, a tribune 
of the people, preferred a law that Pompey should have all the forces 
of Lucullus, and the provinces under his government, together with 
Bithynia, which was under the command of Glabrio; and that he 
should forthwith conduct the war against the two kings, Mithridates 
and Tigranes, retaining still the same naval forces and the sovereignty 
of the seas as before. But this was nothing less than to constitute 
ene absolute monarch of all the Roman empire. For the provinces 
which seemed to be exempt from his commission by the former 
decree, such as were Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
the upper Colchis, and Armenia, were all added in by this latter 
law, together with all the troops and forces with which Lucullus had 
defeated Mithridates and Tigranes. And though Lucullus was thus 
simply robbed of the glory of his achievements in having a successor 
assigned him, rather to the honour of his triumph than the danger 
ef the war; yet this was of less moment in the eyes of the aristo- 
etatical party, though they could not but admit the injustice and 
ingratitude to Lucullus. But their great grievance was that the 
power of Pompey should be converted into a manifest tyranny; and 
they therefore exhorted and encouraged one another privately to bend 
all their forces in opposition to this law, and not tamely to cast 
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away their liberty; yet when the day came on which it was to pass 
into a decree, their hearts failed them for fear of the people, and all 
were silent except Catulus, who boldly inveighed against the law and 
its proposer, and when he found that he could do nothing with the 
people, turned to the senate, crying out and bidding them seek out 
some mountain as their forefathers had done, and fly to the rocks 
where they might preserve their liberty. The law passed into a 
decree, as it is said, by the suffrages of all the tribes. And Pompey, 
in his absence, was made lord of almost all that power which Sylla 
only obtained by force of arms, after a conquest of the very city itself. 

When Pompey had advice by letters of the decree, it is said that 
in the presence of his friends, who came to give him joy of his 
honour, he seemed displeased, frowning and smiting his thigh, and 
exclaimed as one overburdened and weary of government, “Alas, 
what a series of labours upon labours! If I am never to end my ser- 
vice as a soldier, nor to escape from this invidious greatness, and 
live at home in the country with my wife, I had better have been an 
unknown man.” But all this was looked upon as mere trifling, 
neither indeed could the best of his friends call it anything else, 
well knowing that his enmity with Lucullus, setting a flame just 
now to his natural passion for glory and empire, made him feel 
more than usually gratified. 

As indeed appeared not long afterwards by his actions, which 
clearly unmasked him; for, in the first place, he sent out his procla- 
mations into all quarters, commanding the soldiers to join him, and 
summoned all the tributary kings and princes within his charge; 
and in short, as soon as he had entered upon his province, he left 
nothing unaltered that had been done and established by Lucullus. 
To some he remitted their penalties, and deprived others of their 
rewards, and acted in all respects as if with the express design that 
the admirers of Lucullus might know that all his authority was at an 
end. 

Lucullus expostulated by friends, and it was thought fitting that 
there should be a meeting betwixt them; and accordingly they met in 
the country of Galatia. As they were both great and successful 
generals, their officers bore their rods before them all wreathed 
with branches of laurel; Lucullus came through a country full of 
green trees and shady woods, but Pompey’s march was through a 
cold and barren district. Therefore the lictors of Lucullus, per- 
ceiving that Pompey’s laurels were withered and dry, helped him to 
some of their own, and adorned and crowned his rods with fresh 
laurels, This was thought ominous, and locked as if Pompey came 
to take away the reward and honour of Lucullus’s victories. Lucul- 
lus had the priority in the order of consulships, and also in age; but 
Pompey’s two triumphs made him the greater man. Their first 
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addresses in this interview were dignified and friendly, each magni- 
fying the other’s actions, and offering congratulations upon his 
success. But when they came to the matter of their conference or 
treaty, they could agree on no fair or equitable terms of any kind, 
but even came to harsh words against each other, Pompey upbraiding 
Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus retorting ambition upon Pom- 
pey, so that their friends could hardly part them. Lucullus remain- 
ing in Galatia, made a distribution of the lands within his conquests, 
and gave presents to whom he pleased; and Pompey encamping not 
far distant from him, sent out his prohibitions, forbidding the exe- 
cution of any of the orders of Lucullus, and commanded away all 
his soldiers, except sixteen hundred, whom he thought likely to be 
unserviceable to himself, being disorderly and mutinous, and whom 
he knew to be hostile to Lucullus; and to these acts he added satirical 
speeches, detracting openly from the glory of his actions, and giving 
out that the battles of Lucullus had been but with the mere stage- 
shows and idle pictures of royal pomp, whereas the real war against a 
genuine army, disciplined by defeat, was reserved to him, Mithri- 
dates having now begun to be in earnest, and having betaken himself 
to his shields, swords, and horses. Lucullus, on the other side, to be 
even with him, replied, that Pompey came to fight with the mere 
image and shadow of war, it being his usual practice, like a lazy 
bird of prey, to come upon the carcass when others had slain the 
dead, and to tear in pieces the relics of a war. 

Thus he had appropriated to himself the victories over Sertorius, 
over Lepidus, and over the insurgents under Spartacus; whereas this 
last had been achieved by Crassus, that obtained by Catulus, and the 
first won by Metellus, And therefore it was no great wonder that the 
glory of the Pontic and Armenian war should be usurped by a man 
who had condescended to any artifices to work himself into the honor 
of a triumph over a few runaway slaves. 

After this Lucullus went away, and Pompey having placed his 
whole navy in guard upon the seas betwixt Pheenicia and Bosphorus, 
himself marched against Mithridates, who had a phalanx of thirty 
thousand foot, with two thousand horse, yet durst not bid him battle. 
He had encamped upon a strong mountain where it would have been 
hard to attack him, but abandoned it in no long time as destitute of 
water. No sooner was he gone but Pompey occupied it, and observing 
the plants that were thriving there, together with the hollows which 
he found in several places, conjectured that such a plot could not be 
without springs, and therefore ordered his men to sink wells in every 
corner. After which there was, in a little time, great plenty of water 
throughout all the camp, insomuch that he wondered how it was pos- 
sible for Mithridates to be ignorant of this, during all that time of his 
encampment there. After this Pompey followed him to his next camp, 
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and there drawing lines round about him, shut him in. But he, after 
having endured a siege of forty-five days, made his escape secretly, and 
fled away with all the best part of his army, having first put to death 
all the sick and unservicable. Not long after Pompey overtook him 
again near the banks of the river Euphrates, and encamped close by 
him; but fearing lest he should pass over the river and give him the 
slip there too, he drew up his army to attack him at midnight. And 
at that very time Mithridates, it is said, saw a vision in his dream 
foreshowing what should come to pass. For he seemed to be under sail 
in the Euxine Sea with a prosperous gale, and just in view of Bos- 
phorus, discoursing pleasantly with the ship's company, as one over- 
joyed for his danger and present security, when on a sudden he 
found himself deserted of all, and floating upon a broken plank of the 
ship at the mercy of the sea. Whilst he was thus laboring under 
these passions and phantasms, his friend came and awaked him with 
the news of Pompey’s approach; who was now indeed so near at hand 
that the fight must be for the camp itself, and the commanders accord- 
ingly drew up the forces in battle array. 

Pompey perceiving how ready they were and well prepared for de- 
fense began to doubt with himself whether he should put it to the 
hazard of a fight in the dark, judging it more prudent to encompass 
them only at present, lest they should fly, and to give them battle with 
the advantage of numbers the next day. But his oldest officers were 
of another opinion, and by entreaties and encouragements obtained per- 
mission that they might charge them immediately. Neither was the 
night so very dark, but that, though the moon was going down, it yet 
gave light enough to discern a body. And indeed this was one 
especial disadvantage to the king’s army. For the Romans coming 
upon them with the moon on their backs, the moon, being very low, 
and just upon setting, cast the shadows a long way before their bodies, 
reaching almost to the enemy, whose eyes were thus so much deceived 
that not exactly discerning the distance, but imagining them to be near 
at hand, they threw their darts at the shadows without the least exe- 
cution. The Romans therefore, perceiving this, ran in upon them 
with a great shout; but the barbarians, all in a panic, unable to endure 
the charge, turned and fled, and were put to great slaughter, above ten 
thousand being slain; the camp also was taken. As for Mithridates 
himself, he at the beginning of the onset, with a body of eight hun- 
dred horse, charged through the Roman army, and made his escape. 
But before long all the rest dispersed, some one way, some another, and 
he was left only with three persons, among whom was his concubine, 
Hypsicratia, a girl always of a manly and daring spirit, and the king 
called her on that account Hypsicrates. She being attired and mounted 
like a Persian horseman, accompanied the king in all his flights, never 
weary even in the longest journey, nor ever failing to attend the king 
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in person, and look after his horse too, until they came to Inora, a 
castle of the king’s, well stored with gold and treasure. From thence 
Mithridates took his richest apparel, and gave it among those that had 
resorted to him in their flight; and so to every one of his friends he 
gave a deadly poison, that they might not fall into the power of the 
enemy against their wills. From thence he designed to have gone 
to Tigranes in Armenia, but being prohibited by Tigranes, who put out 
a proclamation with a reward of one hundred talents to any one that 
should apprehend him, he passed by the head-waters of the river 
Euphrates and fled through the country of Colchis. 

Pompey in the meantime made an invasion into Armenia upon 
the invitation of young Tigranes, who was now in rebellion against 
his father, and gave Pompey a meeting about the river Araxes, which 
rises near the head of Euphrates, but turning its course and bending 
towards the east, falls into the Caspian Sea. They two, therefore, 
marched together through the country, taking in all the cities by the 
way, and receiving their submission. But King Tigranes, having 
lately suffered much in the war with Lucullus, and understanding 
that Pompey was of a kind and gentle disposition, admitted Roman 
troops into his royal palaces, and taking along with him his friends 
and relations, went in person to surrender himself into the hands of 
Pompey. He came as far as the trenches on horseback, but there 
he was met by two of Pompey’s lictors, who commanded him to alight 
and walk on foot, for no man ever was seen on horseback within a 
Roman camp. Tigranes submitted to this immediately, and not only 
so, but loosing his sword, delivered up that too; and last of all, as soon 
as he appeared before Pompey, he pulled off his royal turban, and at- 
tempted to have laid it at his feet. Nay, worst of all, even he himself 
had fallen prostrate as an humble suppliant at his knees had not 
Pompey prevented it, taking him by the hand and placing him near 
him, Tigranes himself on one side of him and his son upon the 
other. Pompey now told him that the rest of his losses were charge- 
able upon Lucullus, by whom he had been dispossessed of Syria, 
Pheenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene; but all that he had pre- 
served it himself entire till that time he should peaceably enjoy, pay- 
ing the stm of six thousand talents as a fine or penalty for injuries 
done to the Romans, and that his son should have the kingdom of So- 
phene. Tigranes himself was well pleased with these conditions of 
peace, and when the Romans saluted him king, seemed to be overjoyed, 
and promised to every common soldier half a mina of silver, to every 
centurion ten minas, and to every tribune a talent; but the son was 
displeased, insomuch that when he was invited to supper he replied, 
that he did not stand in need of Pompey for that sort of honor, 
for he would find out some other Roman to sup with. Upon this he 
was put into close arrest, and reserved for the triumph. 
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Not long after this Phraates, King of Parthia, sent to Pompey, 
and demanded to have young Tigranes, as his son-in-law given up 
to him, and that the river Euphrates should be the boundary of the 
empires. Pompey replied, that for Tigranes, he belonged more to 
own natural father than his father-in-law, and for the boundaries, 
he would take care that they should be according to right and justice. 

So Pompey, leaving Armenia in the custody of Afranius, went him- 
self in chase of Mithridates; to do which he was forced of necessity 
to march through several nations inhabiting about Mount Caucasus. 
Of these the Albanians and Iberians were the two chiefest. The 
Iberians stretch out as far as the Moschian mountains and the Pontus; 
the Albanians lie more eastwardly, and towards the Caspian Sea. 
These Albanians at first permitted Pompey, upon his request, to pass 
through the country; but when winter had stolen upon the Romans 
whilst they were still in the country, and they were busy celebrating 
the festival of Saturn, they mustered a body of no less than forty 
thousand fighting men, and set upon them, having passed over the 
river Cyrnus, which rising from the mountains of Iberia, and receiv- 
ing the river Araxes in its course from Armenia, discharges itself by 
twelve mouths into the Caspian. Or, according to others, the Araxes 
does not fall into it, but they flow near one another, and so discharge 
themselves as neighbors into the same sea. It was in the power of 
Pompey to have obstructed the enemy’s passage over the river, but 
he suffered them to pass over quietly; and then leading on his forces 
and giving battle he routed them and slew great numbers of them in 
the field. The king sent ambassadors with his submission, and Pom- 
pey upon his supplication pardoned the offence, and making a treaty 
with him, he marched directly against the Iberians, a nation no less in 
number than the other, but much more warlike, and extremely desirous 
of gratifying Mithridates and driving out Pompey. 

These Iberians were never subject to the Medes or Persians, and 
they happened likewise to escape the dominion of the Macedonians, 
because Alexander was so quick in his march through Hyrcania. 
But these also Pompey subdued in a great battle, where there were 
slain nine thousand upon the spot, and more than ten thousand taken 
prisoners. From thence he entered into the country of Colchis, where 
Servilius met him by the river Phasis, bringing the fleet with which he 
was guarding the Pontus. 

The pursuit of Mithridates, who had thrown himself among the 
tribes inhabiting Bosphorus and the shores of the Mezotian Sea, 
presented great difficulties. News was also brought to Pompey that 
the Albanians had again revolted. This made him turn back, out of 
anger and determination not to be beaten by them, and with difficulty 
and great danger passed back over the Cyrnus, which the barbarous 
people had fortified a great way down the banks with palisadoes. 
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And after this, having a tedious march to make through a waterless 
and difficult country, he ordered ten thousand skins to be filled with 
water, and so advanced towards the enemy, whom he found drawn 
up in order of battle near the river Abas, to the number of sixty 
thousand horse and twelve thousand foot, ill-armed generally, and 
most of them covered only with the skins of wild beasts. Their general 
was Cosis, the king’s brother, who, as soon as the battle was begun, 
singled out Pompey, and rushing in upon him darted his javelin into 
the joints of his breastplate; while Pompey, in return, struck him 
through the body with his lance and slew him. It is related that in 
this battle there were Amazons fighting as auxiliaries with the bar- 
barians, and that they came down from the mountains by the river 
Thermodon. For that after the battle, when the Romans were taking 
the spoils and plunder of the field, they met with several targets and 
buskins of the Amazons; but no woman's body was found among the 
dead. They inhabit the parts of Mount Caucasus that reach down to 
the Hyrcanian Sea, not immediately bordering upon the Albanians, 
for the Gel and the Leges lie betwixt; and they keep company with 
these people yearly, for two months only, near the river Thermodon; 
after which they retire to their own habitations, and live alone all the 
rest of the year. 

Aiter this engagement, Pompey was eager to advance with his 
forces upon the Hyrcanian and Caspian Sea, but was forced to retreat 
at a distance of three days’ march from it by the number of ven- 
omous serpents, and so he retreated into Armenia the Less. Whilst 
he was there, the kings of the Elymaans and Medes sent ambassadors 
to him, to whom he gave friendly answer by letter; and sent against 
the King of Parthia, who had made incursions upon Gordyene, and 
despoiled the subjects of Tigranes, an army under the command of 
Afranius, who put him to the rout, and followed him in chase as far 
as the district of Arbela. 

Of the concubines of King Mithridates that were brought before 
Pompey, he took none to himself, but sent them all away to their 
parents and relations; most of them being either the daughters or 
wives of princes and great commanders. Stratonice, however, who 
had the greatest power and influence with him, and to whom he had 
committed the custody of his best and richest fortress, had been, it 
seems, the daughter of a musician, an old man, and of no great for- 
tune, and happening to sing one night before Mithridates at a ban- 
quet, she struck his fancy so that immediately he took her with him, 
and sent away the old man much dissatisfied, the king having not so 
much as said one kind word to himself. But when he rose in the 
morning, and saw tables in his house richly covered with gold and 
silver plate, a great retinue of servants, eunuchs, and pages bringing 
him rich garments, and a horse standing before the door richly 
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caparisoned, in all respects as was usual with the king’s favorites, he 
looked upon it all as a piece of mockery, and thinking himself trifled 
with, attempted to make off and run away. But the servants laying 
hold upon him, and informing him really that the king had bestowed on 
him the house and furniture of a rich man lately deceased, and that 
these were but the first fruits of earnests of greater riches and posses- 
sions that were to come, he was persuaded at last with much diffi- 
culty to believe them. And so putting on his purple robes, and 
mounting his horse, he rode through the city, crying out, “All this is 
mine;” and to those that laughed at him, he said, there was no such 
wonder in this, but it was a wonder rather that he did not throw 
stones at all he met, he was so transported with joy. Such was the 
parentage and blood of Stratonice. She now delivered up this castle 
into the hands of Pompey, and offered him many presents of great 
value, of which he accepted only such as he thought might serve to 
adorn the temples of the gods and add to the splendor of his triumph: 
the rest he left to Stratonice’s disposal, bidding her please herself in 
the enjoyment of them. 

And in the same manner he dealt with the presents offered him by 
the King of Iberia who sent him a bedstead, table, and a chair of 
state, all of gold, desiring him to accept of them; but he delivered 
them all into the custody of the public treasurers, for the use of the 
commonwealth. 

In another castle called Cenum, Pompey found and read with 
pleasure several secret writings of Mithridates, containing much that 
threw light on his character. For there were memoirs by which it 
appeared that, besides ethers, he had made away with his son 
Ariarathes by poison, as also with Alceus the Sardian, for having 
robbed him of the first honors in a horse-race. There were several 
judgments upon the interpretation of dreams, which either he himself 
or some of his mistresses had had; and besides these, there was a 
series of wanton letters to and from his concubine Monime. Theo- 
phanes tells us that there was found also an address by Rutilius, in 
which he attempted to exasperate him to the slaughter of all the 
Romans in Asia; though most men justly conjecture this to be a 
malicious invention of Theophanes who probahly hated Rutilius be- 
cause he was a man in nothing like himself; or perhaps it might be 
to gratify Pompey, whose father is described by Rutilius in his history 
as the vilest man alive. 

From thence Pompey came to the city of Amisus, where his passion 
for glory put him into a position which might be called a punishment 
on himself. For whereas he had often sharply reproached Lucullus, 
in that while the enemy was still living he had taken upon him to 
issue decrees, and distribute rewards and honors, as conquerors usually 
do only when the war is brought to an end, yet now was he himself, 
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while Mithridates was paramount in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and at 
the head of a powerful army, as if all were ended, just doing the same 
thing, regulating the provinces, and distributing rewards, many great 
commanders and princes having flocked to him, together with no less 
than twelve barbarian kings; insomuch that to gratify these other 
kings, when he wrote to the King of Parthia, he would not condescend 
as others used to do, in the superscription of his letter, to give him 
his title of king of kings. 

Moreover, he had a great desire and emulation to occupy Syria, 
and to march through Arabia to the Red Sea, that he might thus 
extend his conquests every way to the great ocean that encompasses 
the habitable earth; as in Africa he was the first Roman that advanced 
his victories to the ocean; and again in Spain he made the Atlantic 
Sea the limit of the empire; and then thirdly, in his late pursuit of the 
Albanians, he had wanted but little of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. 
Accordingly he raised his camp, designing to bring the Red Sea 
within the circuit of his expedition; especially as he saw how difhi- 
cult it was to hunt after Mithridates with an army, and that he 
would prove a worse enemy flying than fighting. But yet he declared 
that he would leave a sharper enemy behind him than himself, 
namely, famine; and therefore he appointed a guard of ships to lie 
in wait for the merchants that sailed to Bosphorus, death being the 
penalty for any who should attempt to carry provisions thither. 

Then he set forward with the greatest part of his army, and in 
his march casually fell in with several dead bodies, still uninterred, 
of those soldiers who were slain with Triarius in his unfortunate en- 
gagement with Mithridates: these he buried splendidly and honor- 
ably. The neglect of whom, it is thought, caused, as much as any- 
thing, the hatred that was felt against Lucullus, and alienated the 
affections of the soldiers from him. Pompey having now by his 
forces under the command of Aframius subdued the Arabians about 
the mountain Amanus, himself entered Syria, and finding it desti- 
tute of any natural and lawful prince, reduced it into the form of a 
province, as a possession of the people of Rome. He conquered also 
Judza, and took its king, Aristobulus, captive. Some cities he built 
anew, and to others he gave their liberty, chastising their tyrants. 
Most part of the time that he spent there was employed in the ad- 
ministration of justice, in deciding controversies of kings and states; 
and where he himself could not be present in person, he gave com- 
missions to his friends, and sent them. Thus when there arose a 
difference betwixt the Armenians and Parthians about some territory, 
and the judgment was referred to him, he gave a power by com- 
mission to three judges and arbiters to hear and determine the con- 
troversy. For the reputation of his power was great; nor was the 
fame of his justice and clemency inferior to that of his power, and 
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served indeed as a veil for a multitude of faults committed by his 
friends and familiars. For although it was not in his nature to 
check or chastise wrongdoers, yet he himself always treated those 
that had to do with him in such a manner that they submitted to en- 
dure with patience the acts of covetousness and oppression done by 
others. 

Among these friends of his there was one Demetrius, who had 
the greatest influence with him of all; he was a freed slave, a youth 
of good understanding, but somewhat too insolent in his good fortune, 
of whom there goes this story. Cato, the philosopher, being as yet 
a very young man, but of great repute and a noble mind, took a 
journey of pleasure to Antioch, at a time when Pompey was not 
there, having a great desire to see the city. He, as his custom was, 
walked on foot, and his friends accompanied him on horseback; and 
seeing before the gates of the city a multitude dressed in white, the 
young men on one side of the road and the boys on the other, he was 
somewhat offended at it, imagining that it was officiously done in 
honor of him, which was more than he had any wish for. How- 
ever, he desired his companions to alight and walk with him; but 
when they drew near, the master of the ceremonies in this procession 
came out with a garland and a rod in his hand and met them, in- 
quiring where they had left Demetrius, and when he would come? 
Upon which Cato’s companions burst out into laughter, but Cato said 
only, “Alas, poor city!” and passed by without any other answer. 
However, Pompey rendered Demetrius less odious to others by en- 
during his presumption and impertinence to himself. For it is 
reported how that Pompey, when he had invited his friends to an 
entertainment, would be very ceremonious in waiting till they all 
came and were placed, while Demetrius would be already stretched 
upon the couch as if he cared for no one, with his dress over his 
ears, hanging down from his head. Before his return into Italy, 
he had purchased the pleasantest country-seat about Rome, with the 
finest walks and places for exercise, and there were sumptuous gar- 
dens, called by the name of Demetrius, while Pompey his master, up 
to his third triumph, was contented with an ordinary and simple 
habitation. Afterwards, it is true, when he had erected his famous 
and stately theater for the people of Rome, he built as a sort of 
appendix to it a house for himself, much more splendid than his 
former, and yet no object even this to excite men’s envy, since he who 
came to be master of it after Pompey could not but express wonder 
and inquire where Pompey the Great used to sup. Such is the story 
told us. 

The king of the Arabs near Petra, who had hitherto despised the 
power of the Romans, now began to be in great alarm at it, and 
sent letters to him promising to be at his commands, and to do what- 
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ever he should see fit to order. However, Pompey having a desire 
to confirm and keep in the same mind, marched forwards for Petra, 
an expedition not altogether irreprehensible in the opinion of many; 
who thought it a mere running away from their proper duty, the 
pursuit of Mithridates, Rome's ancient and inveterate enemy, who 
was now rekindling the war once more, and taking preparations it 
was reported, to lead his army through Scythia and Pzonia into 
Italy. Pompey, on the other side, judging it easier to destroy his 
forces in battle than to seize his person in flight, resolved not to 
tire himself out in a vain pursuit, but rather to spend his leisure upon 
another enemy, as a sort of digression in the meanwhile. But fortune 
resolved the doubt, for when he was now not far from Petra, and 
had pitched his tents and encamped for that day, as he was taking 
exercise with his horse outside the camp, couriers came riding up from 
Pontus, bringing good news, as was known at once by the heads of 
their javelins, which it is the custom to carry crowned with branches 
of Jaurel. The soldiers, as soon as they saw them, flocked immediately 
to Pompey, who, notwithstanding, was minded to finish his exercise; 
but when they began to be clamorous and importunate, he alighted 
from his horse, and taking the letters went before them into the 
camp. 

Now there being no tribunal erected there, not even that military 
substitute for one which they make by cutting up thick turfs of 
earth, piling them one upon another, they, through eagerness and 
impatience, heaped up a pile of pack-saddles, and Pompey standing 
upon that, told them the news of Mithridates’s death, how that he had 
himself put an end to his life upon the revolt of his son Pharnaces, and 
that Pharnaces had taken all things there into his hands and posses- 
sion, which he did, his letters said, in right of himself and the Romans. 
Upon this news the whole army, expressing their joy, aS was to be 
expected, fell to sacrificing to the gods, and feasting as if in the 
person of Mithridates alone there had died many thousands of their 
enemies. 

Pompey by this event having brought this war to its completion, 
with much more ease than was expected, departed forthwith out of 
Arabia, and passing rapidly through the intermediate provinces, he 
came at length to the city Amisus. There he received many presents 
brought from Pharnaces, with several dead bodies of the royal blood, 
and the corpse of Mithridates himself, which was not easy to be known 
by the face, for the physicians that embalmed him had not dried up 
his brain, but those who were curious to see him knew him by the 
scars there. Pompev himself would not endure to see him, but to 
deprecate the divine jealousy sent it away to the city of Sinope. He 
admired the riches of his robes no less than the size and splendor 
of his armor. His sword-belt, however, which had cost four hundred 
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talents, was stolen by Publius, and sold to Ariarathes; his tiara also, 
a piece of admirable workmanship, Gaius, the foster-brother of Mith- 
ridates, gave secretly to Faustus, the son of Sylla, at his request. 
All which Pompey was ignorant of, but afterwards, when Pharnaces 
came to understand it, he severely punished those that embezzled them. 
Pompey now having ordered all things, and established that pro- 
vince, took his journey homewards in greater pomp and with more 
festivity. For when he came to Mitylene, he gave the city their 
freedom upon the intercession of Theophanes, and was present at the 
contest, there periodically held, of the poets, who took at that time no 
other theme or subject than the actions of Pompey. He was ex- 
tremely pleased with the theater itself, and had a model of it taken, 
intending to erect one in Rome on the same design, but larger and 
more magnificent. When he came to Rhodes, he attended the lectures 
of all the philosophers there, and gave to every one of them a talent. 
Posidonius has published the disputation which he held before him 
against Hermagoras the rhetorician, upon the subject of Invention in 
general. At Athens, also, he showed similar munificence to the 
philosophers, and gave fifty talents towards repairing and beauti- 
fying the city. So that now by all these acts he well hoped to re- 
turn into Italy in the greatest splendor and glory possible to man, and 
find his family as desirous to see him as he felt himself to come home 
to them. But that supernatural agency, whose province and charge 
it is always to mix some ingredient of evil with the greatest and most 
glorious goods of fortune, had for some time back been busy in his 
household, preparing him a sad welcome. For Mucia during his ab- 
scence had dishonored his bed. Whilst he was abroad at a distance 
he had refused all credence to the report; but when he drew nearer to 
Italy, where his thoughts were more at leisure to give consideration 
to the charge, he sent her a bill of divorce; but neither then in writing, 
nor afterwards by word of mouth, did he ever give a reason why he 
discharged her; the cause of it is mentioned in Cicero’s epistles. 
Rumors of every kind were scattered abroad about Pompey, and 
were carried to Rome before him, so that there was a great tumult 
and stir, as if he designed forthwith to march with his army into the 
city and establish himself securely as sole ruler. Crassus withdrew 
himself, together with his children and property, out of the city, 
either that he was really afraid, or that he counterfeited rather, as is 
most probable, to give credit to the calumny and exasperate the 
jealousy of the people. Pompey, therefore, as soon as he entered 
Italy, called a general muster of the army; and having made a suitable 
address and exchanged a kind farewell with his soldiers, he com- 
manded them to depart every man to his country and place of 
habitation, only taking care that they should not fail to meet again at 
his triumph. Thus the army being disbanded, and the news commonly 
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reported, a wonderful result ensued. For when the cities saw Pom 
pey the Great passing through the country unarmed, and with a small 
train of familiar friends only, as if he was returning from a journey 
of pleasure, not from his conquests, they came pouring out to display 
their affection for him, attending and conducting him to Rome with far 
greater forces than he disbanded; insomuch that if he had designed 
any movement or innovation in the state, he might have done it with- 
out his army. 

Now, because the law permitted no commander to enter into the 
city before his triumph, he sent to the senate, entreating them as a 
favor to him to prorogue the election of consuls, that thus he might 
be able to attend and give countenance to Piso, one of the candidates. 
The request was resisted by Cato, and met with a refusal. However, 
Pompey could not but admire the liberty and boldness of speech 
which Cato alone had dared to use in the maintenance of law and 
justice. He therefore had a great desire to win him over, and pur- 
chase his friendship at any rate; and to that end, Cato having two 
nieces, Pompey asked for one in marriage for himself, the other for 
his son. But Cato looked unfavorably on the proposal, regarding 
it as a design for undermining his honesty, and in a manner bribing 
him by a family alliance; much to the displeasure of his wife and 
sister, who were indignant that he should reject a connection with 
Pompey the Great. About that time Pompey having a design of set- 
ting up Afranius for the consulship, gave a sum of money among the 
tribes for their votes, and people came and received it in his own gar- 
dens, a proceeding which, when it came to be generally known, excited 
great disapprobation, that he should thus, for the sake of men who 
could not obtain the honor by their own merits, make merchandise of 
an office which had been given to himself as the highest reward of 
his services. “Now,” said Cato, to his wife and sister, “had we 
contracted an alliance with Pompey, we had been allied to this dis- 
honor too;” and this they could not but acknowledge, and allow his 
judgment of what was right and fitting to have been wiser and better 
than theirs. 

The splendor and magnificence of Pompey’s triumph was such 
that though it took up the space of two days, yet they were extremely 
straitened in time, so that of what was prepared for that pageantry, 
there was as much withdrawn as would have set out and adorned an- 
other triumph. In the first place, there were tables carried, inscribed 
with the names and titles of the nations over whom he triumphed, 
Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the 
Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia, together 
with Pheenicia and Palestine, Judea, Arabia, and all the power of the 
pirates subdued by sea and land. And in these different countries 
there appeared the capture of no less than one thousand fortified 
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places, nor much less than nine hundred cities, together with eight 
hundred ships of the pirates, and the foundation of thirty-nine towns. 
Besides, there was set forth in these tables an account of all the tri- 
butes throughout the empire, and how that before these conquests the 
revenue amounted but to fifty millions, whereas from his acquisitions 
they had a revenue of eighty-five millions; and that in present payment 
he was bringing into the common treasury ready money, and gold 
and silver plate, and ornaments, to the value of twenty thousand 
talents, over and above what had been distributed among the soldiers, 
of whom he that had least had fifteen hundred drachmas for his 
share. The prisoners of war that were led in triumph, besides the 
chief pirates, were the son of Tigranes, King of Armenia, with his 
wife and daughter; as also Zosime, wife of King Tigranes himself, 
and Aristobulus, King of Judza, the sister of King Mithridates, and 
her five sons, and some Scythian women. There were likewise the 
hostages of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the King of Com- 
magene, besides a vast number of trophies, one for every battle in 
which he was conqueror, either himself in person or by his lieutenants. 
But that which seemed to be his greatest glory, being one which no 
other Roman ever attained to, was this, that he made his third triumph 
over the third division of the world. For others among the Romans 
had the honor of triumphing thrice, but his first triumph was over 
Africa, his second over Europe, and this last over Asia; so that he 
seemed in these three triumphs to have led the whole world captive. 
As for his age, those who affect to make the parrallel exact in all 
things betwixt him and Alexander the Great, do not allow him to have 
been quite thirty-four, whereas in truth at that time he was near 
forty. And well had it been for him had he terminated his life at 
this date, while he still enjoyed Alexander’s fortune, since all his 
after-time served only either to bring him prosperity that made him 
odious, or calamities too great to be retrieved. For that great 
authority which he had gained in the city by his merits he made use 
of only in patronizing the iniquities of others, so that by advancing 
their fortunes he detracted from his own glory, till at last he was 
overthrown even by the force and greatness of his own power. And 
as the strongest citadel or fort in a town, when it is taken by an 
enemy, does then afford the same strength to the foe as it had done 
to friends before, so Cesar, after Pompey’s aid had made him strong 
enough to defy his country, ruined and overthrew at last the power 
which had availed him against the rest. The course of things was as 
follows. Lucullus, when he returned out of Asia, where he had 
been treated with insult my Pompey, was received by the senate with 
great honor, which was yet increased when Pompey came home; to 
check whose ambition they encouraged him to assume the administra- 
tion of the government, whereas he was now grown cold and dis- 
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inclined to business, having given himself over to the pleasures of 
ease and the enjoyment of a splendid fortune. However, he began 
for the time to exert himself against Pompey, attacked him sharply, 
and succeeded in having his own acts and decrees, which were repealed 
by Pompey, re-established, and, with the assistance of Cato, gained 
the superiority in the senate. 

Pompey having fallen from his hopes in such an unworthy repulse, 
was forced to fly to the tribunes of the people for refuge, and to 
attach to the young men, among whom was Clodius, the vilest and 
most impudent wretch alive, who took him about, and exposed him 
as a tool to the people, carrying him up and down among the throngs 
in the market-place, to countenance those laws and speeches which he 
made to cajole the people and ingratiate himself. And at last, for 
his reward, he demanded of Pompey, as if he had not disgraced 
but done him a great kindness, that he should forsake (as in the end 
he did forsake) Cicero, his friend, who on many public occasions 
had done him the greatest service. And so when Cicero was in 
danger, and implored his aid, he would not admit him into his 
presence, but shutting up his gates against those that came to mediate 
for him, slipt out at a back door, whereupon Cicero, fearing the result 
of his trial, departed privately from Rome. 

About that time Cesar, returning from military service, started a 
course of policy which brought him great present favor, and much in- 
creased his power for the future, and proved extremely destructive 
both to Pompey and the commonwealth. For now he stood candidate 
for his first consulship, and well observing the enmity betwixt Pompey 
and Crassus, and finding that by joining with one he should make the 
other his enemy, he endeavored by all means to reconcile them, an 
object in itself honorable and tending to the public good, but, as he 
undertook it, a mischievous and subtile intrigue. For he well knew 
that opposite parties or factions in a commonwealth, like passengers 
in a boat, serve to trim and balance the unsteady motions of power 
there; whereas if they combine and come all over to one side, they 
cause a shock which will be sure to overset the vessel and carry 
down everything. And therefore Cato wisely told those charged all 
the calamities of Rome upon the disagreement betwixt Pompey and 
Cesar that they were in error in charging all the crime upon the last 
cause; for it was not their discord and enmity, but their unanimity 
and friendship, that gave the first and greatest blow to the common- 
wealth. 

Cesar being thus elected consul, began at once to make an interest 
with the poor and meaner sort, by preferring and establishing laws 
for planting colonies and dividing lands, lowering the dignity of his 
office, and turning his consulship into a sort of tribuneship rather, 
And when Bibulus, his colleague, opposed him, and Cato was pre- 
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pared to second Bibulus, and assist him vigorously, Cesar brought 
Pompey upon the hustings, and addressing him in the sight of the 
people, demanded his opinion upon the laws that were proposed. 
Pompey gave his approbation. “Then,” said Cesar, “in case any 
man should offer violence to these laws, will you be ready to give 
assistance to the people?” “Yes,” replied Pompey, “I shall be ready, 
and against those that threaten the sword, I will appear with sword 
and buckler.” Nothing ever was said or done by Pompey up to that 
day that seemed more insolent or overbearing; so that his friends 
endeavored to apologize for it as a word spoken inadvertently; but 
by his actions afterwards it appeared plainly that he was totally de- 
voted to Czsar’s service. For on a sudden, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, he married Julia, the daughter of Cesar, who had been 
affanced before and was to be married within a few days to Czpio. 
And to appease Czpio’s wrath, he gave him his own daughter in 
marriage, who had been espoused before to Faustus, the son of 
Sylla. Czsar himself married Calphurnia, the daughter of Piso. 
Upon this Pompey, filling the city with soldiers, carried all things 
by force as he pleased. As Bibulus, the consul, was going to the 
forum, accompanied by Lucullus and Cato, they fell upon him on a 
sudden and broke his rods; and somebody threw a vessel of ordure 
upon the head of Bibulus himself; and two tribunes of the people, 
who escorted him, were desperately wounded in the fray. And thus 
having cleared the forum of all their adversaries, they got their bill 
for the division of lands established and passed into an act; and not 
only so, but the whole populace, being taken with this bait, became 
totally at their devotion, inquiring into nothing and without a word 
giving their suffrages to whatever they propounded. Thus they con- 
firmed all those acts and decrees of Pompey which were questioned 
and contested by Lucullus; and to Cesar they granted the provinces 
of Gaul, both within and without the Alps, together with Illyricum, 
for five years, and likewise an army of four entire legions; then they 
created consuls for the year ensuing, Piso, the father-in-law of 
Cesar, and Gabinius, the most extravagant of Pompey’s flatterers. 
During all these transactions, Bibulus kept close within doors, nor 
did he appear publicly in person for the space of eight months to- 
gether, notwithstanding he was consul, but sent out proclamations 
full of bitter invectives and accusations against them both. Cato 
turned prophet, and as if he had been possessed with a spirit of 
divination, did nothing else in the senate but fortell what evils 
should befall the commonwealth and Pompey. Lucullus pleaded old 
age, and retired to take his ease, as superannuated for affairs of state; 
which gave occasion to the saying of Pompey, that the fatigues of 
luxury were not more seasonable for an old man than those of gov- 
ernment. Which in truth proved a reflection upon himself: for he 
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not long after let his fondness for his young wife seduce him also into 
effeminate habits. He gave all his time to her, and passed his days 
in her company in country-houses and gardens, paying no heed to what 
was going on in the forum. Insomuch that Clodius, who was then tri- 
bune of the people, began to despise him, and engage in the most 
audacious attempts. For when he had banished Cicero, and sent 
away Cato into Cyprus under pretence of military duty, and when 
Cesar was gone upon his expedition to Gaul, finding the populace 
now looking to him as the leader who did everything according to 
their pleasure, he attempted forthwith to repeal some of Pompey’s 
decrees; he took Tigranes, the captive, out of prison, and kept him 
about him as his companion; and commenced actions against several 
of Pompey’s friends, thus designing to try the extent of his power. 
At last, upon a time when Pompey was present at the hearing of a 
certain cause, Clodius, accompanied with a crowd of profligate and 
impudent ruffans, standing up in a place above the rest, put ques- 
tions to the populace as follows: “Who is the dissolute general? who 
is the man that seeks another man? who scratches his head with one 
finger?” and the rabble, upon the signal of his shaking his gown, 
with a great shout to every question, like singers making responses 
in a chorus, made answer, “Pompey.” 

This indeed was no small annoyance to Pompey, who was quite 
unaccustomed to hear anything ill of himself, and unexperienced al- 
together in such encounters; and he was yet more vexed when he saw 
that the senate rejoiced at this foul usage, and regarded it as a just 
punishment upon him for his treachery to Cicero. But when it came 
even to blows and wounds in the forum, and that one of Clodius’s 
bond-slaves was apprehended creeping through the crowd towards 
Pompey with a sword in his hand, Pompey laid hold of this pretence, 
though perhaps otherwise apprehensive of Clodius’s insolence and 
bad language, and never appeared again in the forum during all the 
time he was tribune, but kept close at home, and passed his time in 
consulting with his friends by what means he might best allay the 
displeasure of the senate and nobles against him. Among other ex- 
pedients, Culleo advised the divorce of Julia, and to abandon Czsar’s 
friendship to gain that of the senate; this he would not hearken to. 
Others again advised him to call home Cicero from banishment, a 
man who was always the great adversary of Clodius, and as great a 
favorite of the senate; to this he was easily persuaded. And therefore 
he brought Cicero's brother into the forum, attended with a strong 
party, to petition for his return; where, after a warm dispute, in 
which several were wounded and some slain, he got the victory over 
Clodius. 

No sooner was Cicero returned home upon this decree, but im- 
mediately he used his efforts to reconcile the senate to Pompey; and 
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by speaking in favor of the law upon the importations of corn, did 
again, in effect, make Pompey sovereign lord of all the Roman posses- 
sions by sea and land. For by that law there were placed under his 
control all ports, markets, and storehouses, and, in short, all the con- 
cerns both of the merchants and the husbandmen; which gave occa- 
sion to the charge brought against it by Clodius, that the law was not 
made because of the scarcity of corn, but the scarcity of corn was 
made that they might pass a law, whereby that power of his, which 
was now grown feeble and consumptive, might be revived again, and 
Pompey reinstated in a new empire. Others look upon it as a politic 
device of Spinther, the consul, whose design it was to secure Pompey 
in a greater authority, that he himself might be sent in assistance to 
King Ptolemy. However, it is certain that Canidius, the tribune, 
preferred a law to despatch Pompey in the character of an ambassa- 
dor, without an army, attended only with two lictors, as a mediator 
betwixt the king and his subjects of Alexandria. 

Neither did this proposal seem unacceptable to Pompey, though the 
senate cast it out upon the specious pretence that they were unwilling 
to hazard his person, However, there were found several writings 
scattered about the forum and near the senate-house intimating how 
grateful it would be to Ptolemy to have Pompey appointed for his 
general instead of Spinther. And Timagenes even asserts that 
Ptolemy went away and left Egypt, not out of necessity, but purely 
upon the persuasion of Theophanes, who was anxious to give Pompey 
the opportunity for holding a new command and gaining further 
wealth. But Theophanes’s want of honesty does not go so far to 
make this story credible as does Pompey’s own nature, which was 
averse, with all its ambition, to such base and disingenuous acts, to 
render it improbable. 

Thus Pompey, being appointed chief purveyor, and having within 
his administration and management all the corn trade, sent abroad 
his factors and agents into all quarters, and he himself sailing into 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, collected vast stores of corn. He was 
just ready to set sail upon his voyage home, when a great storm arose 
upon the sea, and the ships’ commanders doubted whether it were safe. 
Upon which Pompey himself went first aboard, and bid the mariners 
weigh anchor, declaring with a loud voice that there was a necessity 
to sail, but no necessity to live. So that with this spirit and courage, 
and having met with favorable fortune, he made a prosperous return, 
and filled the markets with corn, and the sea with ships. So much 
so that this great plenty and abundance of provisions yielded a suffi- 
cient supply, not only to the city of Rome, but even to other places too, 
dispersing itself, like waters from a spring, into all quarters. 

Meantime Cesar grew great and famous with his wars in Gaul, 
and while in appearance he seemed far distant from Rome, entangled 
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in the affairs of the Belgians, Suevians, and Britons, in truth he was 
working craftily by secret practices in the midst of the people, and 
countermining Pompey in all political matters of most importance. 
He himself, with his army close about him, as if it had been his own 
body, not with mere views of conquest over the barbarians, but as 
though his contests with them were but mere sports and exercises of 
the chase, did his utmost with this training and discipline to make it 
invincible and alarming. In the meantime his gold and silver and 
other spoils and treasure which he took from the enemy in his con- 
quests, he sent to Rome in presents, tempting people with his gifts, 
and aiding ediles, pretors, and consuls, as also their wives, in their 
expenses, and thus purchasing himself numerous friends. Insomuch, 
that when he passed back again over the Alps, and took up his winter 
quarters in the city of Luca, there flocked to him an infinite number 
of men and women, striving who should get first to him, two hundred 
senators included, among whom were Pompey and Crassus; so that 
there were to be seen at once before Czxsar’s door no less than 
six score rods of proconsuls and pretors. The rest of his addressers 
he sent all away full fraught with hopes and money; but with Crassus 
and Pompey he entered into special articles of agreement, that they 
should stand candidates for the consulship next year; that Czsar on 
his part should send a number of his soldiers to give their votes at the 
election; that as soon as they were elected, they should use their in- 
terest to have the command of some provinces and legions assigned to 
themselves, and that Cesar should have his present charge confirmed 
to him for five years more. When these arrangements came to be 
generally known, great indignation was excited among the chief 
men in Rome; and Marcellinus, in an open assembly of the people, 
demanded of them both, whether they designed to sue for the consul- 
ship or no. And being urged by the people for their answer, Pom- 
pey spoke first, and told them, perhaps he would sue for it, perhaps 
he would not. Crassus was more temperate, and said that he would 
do what should be judged most agreeable with the interest of the 
commonwealth; and when Marcellinus persisted in his attack on Pom- 
pey, and spoke, as it was thought, with some vehemence, Pompey re- 
marked that Marcellinus was certainly the unfairest of men, to show 
him no gratitude for having thus made him an orator out of a mute, 
and converted him from a hungry starveling into a man so full-fed 
that he could not contain himself. 

Most of the candidates nevertheless abandoned their canvass for 
the consulship; Cato alone persuaded and encouraged Lucius Domitius 
not to desist, “since,” said he, “the contest now is not for office, but 
for liberty against tyrants and usurpers,” Therefore those of Pom- 
pey’s party, fearing this inflexible constancy in Cato, by which he 
kept with him the whole senate, lest by this he should likewise pervert 
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and draw after him all the well-affected part of the commonalty, 
resolved to withstand Domitius at once, and to prevent his entrance 
into the forum. To this end, therefore, they sent in a band of armed 
men, who slew the torchbearer of Domitius, as he was leading the way 
before him, and put all the rest to flight; last of all, Cato himself re- 
tired, having received a wound in his right arm while defending Domi- 
tius. Thus by these means and practices they obtained the consul- 
ship; neither did they behave themselves with more decency in their 
further proceedings; but in the first place, when the people were 
choosing Cato pretor, and just ready with their votes for the poll, 
Pompey broke up the assembly, upon a pretext of some inauspicious 
appearance, and having gained the tribes by money, they publicly pro- 
claimed Vatinius pretor. Then, in pursuance of their covenants with 
Cesar, they introduced several laws by Trebonius, the tribune, con- 
tinuing Caesar's commission to another five years’ charge of his pro- 
vince; to Crassus there were appointed Syria and the Parthian war; 
and to Pompey himself, all Africa, together with both Spains, and 
four legions of soldiers, two of which he lent to Caesar upon his re- 
quest for the wars in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, departed forthwith 
into his province; but Pompey spent some time in Rome, upon the 
opening or dedication of his theater, where he treated the people 
with all sorts of games, shows and exercises, in gymnastics alike 
and in music. There was likewise the hunting or baiting of wild 
beasts, and combats with them, in which five hundred lions were slain; 
but above all, the battle of elephants was a spectacle full of horror 
and amazement. 

These entertainments brought him great honor and popularity; but 
on the other side he created no less envy to himself, in that he com- 
mitted the government of his provinces and legions into the hands of 
friends as his lieutenants, whilst he himself was going about and 
spending his time with his wife in all the places of amusement in 
Italy; whether it were he was so fond of her himself, or she so fond 
of him, and he unable to distress her by going away, for this also is 
stated. And the love displayed by this young wife for her elderly 
husband was a matter of general note, to be attributed, it would seem, 
to his constancy in married life, and to his dignity of manner, which 
in familiar intercourse was tempered with grace and gentleness, and 
was particularly attractive to women, as even Flora, the courtesan, 
may be thought good enough evidence to prove. 

It once happened in a public assembly, as they were at an election of 
the ediles, that the people came to blows, and several about Pompey 
were slain, so that he, finding himself all bloody, ordered a change of 
apparel; but the servants who brought home his clothes, making a 
great bustle and hurry about the house, it chanced that the young 
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lady, who was then with child, saw his gown all stained with blood; 
upon which she dropped immediately into a swoon, and was hardly 
brought to life again; however, what with her fright and suffering, 
she fell into labor and miscarried; even those who chiefly censured 
Pompey for his friendship to Cesar could not prevent him for his af- 
fection to so attached a wife. Afterwards she was great again, and 
brought to bed of a daughter, but died in childbed; neither did the 
infant outlive her mother many days. Pompey had prepared all things 
for the interment of her corpse at his house near Alba, but the people 
seized upon it by force, and performed the solemnities in the field 
of Mars, rather in compassion for the young lady, than in favor 
either for Pompey or Cesar; and yet of these two, the people seemed 
at that time to pay Cesar a greater share of honor in his absence, 
than to Pompey, though he was present. 


